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Aperitif 


Pulp 

THERE  was  a  man  standing  on  the 
corner  smoking.  It  was  raining 
a  little.  I  went  up  to  him  and 
asked  politely  if  he  had  a  match,  and 
he  said  yes,  he  had,  fumbled  in  his 
pockets  and  handed  me  one.  I  lit  my 
cigarette,  thanked  him  and  began  to 
turn  away. 

"I  beat  her  to  a  pulp,"  he  said, 
without  warning. 

I  stopped  turning  and  looked  at 
him. 

"  I  beat  her  to  a  pulp,"  he  repeated, 
a  trace  of  urgency  in  his  voice. 

"Well,"  I  hedged, "I  suppose. . . ." 

"  What  else  could  I  do  ?"  The  ques 
tion  was  curiosity,  nothing  else.  I 
held  my  ground,  thinking. 

"Well,  you  could  have  reasoned 
with  her,  couldn't  you?" 

He  made  a  disdainful  gesture  and 
said,  conclusively  this  time:  "I 
beat  her  to  a  pulp." 

This  settled  it,  as  far  as  I  was  con 
cerned.  I  moved  to  go  on. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  he  said.  "You 
don't  understand.  Let  me  explain." 

"  But  it's  raining  here,"  I  objected. 

He  admitted  it,  then  looked  around 
and  pointed  toward  a  low  flight  of 


steps.  "Let's  go  in  there  and  I'll  tell 
you." 

I  followed  him  in  under  the  stairs 
and  we  sat  down  at  a  table  and  or 
dered  beer.  He  started  talking. 

"Spafford  says  pacifism  is  treason 
—  then  they  sell  poppies  on  the 
street,  and  they  had  their  bonus, 
didn't  they?" 

"Yes."  He  was  twisting  his  glass 
around,  one  way  then  the  other. 

"And  a  lot  of  them  used  it  to  buy 
second-hand  cars.  There's  a  judge 
complains  that  people  marry  nowa 
days  only  for  better,  not  for  worse, 
because  no  crime  has  to  be  shown  for 
annulment.  He  says  New  York 
State  courts  encourage  companionate 
marriage,  and  this  is  the  reason  he 
gives  —  no  crime  has  to  be  shown. 
You  don't  have  to  commit  a  crime  to 
get  an  annulment.  Do  you  have  to 
commit  a  crime  to  get  a  divorce?" 

"It  looks  that  way." 

He  brooded  awhile,  then  went  on. 

"You  can't  swear  on  the  radio. 
You  couldn't  swear  in  the  movies 
once.  A  long  time  ago  you  couldn't 
swear  if  you  were  writing  a  book. 
Now  you  can  say  anything  you  want 
in  a  book;  Mr.  Hays  is  letting  down 
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in  the  movies;  but  you  can't  swear  on 
the  radio,  not  even  if  you're  Smedley 
D.  Butler.  You  can  stand  on  the 
street  and  swear,  you  can  go  to  a 
party  and  swear,  you  can  swear  in  a 
speakeasy,  in  an  airplane  —  any 
where  but  on  the  radio.  You  can't 
swear  on  the  radio.  When  are  you  go 
ing  to  be  able  to  swear  on  the  radio  ? " 

"  I  don't  know,"  I  said.  "When  are 
you?" 

He  shrugged  thin  shoulders.  Then 
through  his  teeth,  savagely  distinct, 
he  breathed:  "I  beat  her  to  a  pulp!" 

There  was  nothing  for  me  to  say. 

"And  Mussolini!"  he  hissed. 
"Mussolini  falls  off  a  horse,  scratches 
his  nose.  The  Prince  of  Wales  falls  off 
a  horse,  suppose  you  fall  off  a  horse. 
There  may  be  a  laugh  —  smile  any 
how  —  mostly  bored  silence.  But 
Mussolini  —  Mussolini  gets  cheered. 
He's  a  hero,  because  he  falls  off  a 
horse." 

He  was  a  little  calmer. 

"Take  Alberto  Huertado.  Hugo 
Izquierdo  stabbed  him.  Why?  There 
was  an  argument  over  the  Einstein 
theory.  People  get  together,  begin 
talking  about  astronomy  —  astron 
omy ',  mind  you  —  and  stab  each 
other." 

This  was  beginning  to  make  sense. 
I  nodded  slowly:  "You  beat  her  to 
a  pulp?" 

His  face  broke  into  a  smile,  then 
tightened  and  his  lips  quivered  in  the 
foam  of  his  beer.  He  banged  his  glass 
down  on  the  table. 

"Listen,"  he  said,  "they  could 
have  Prohibition;  they  could  have 
depression;  they  could  have  movies 
and  baseball  and  football  and  col 
leges  and  higher  rates  for  the  rail 
roads  and  Philippine  Independence 
and  Bishop  Cannon  and  automobiles 


and  Stock  Markets  and  Aimee  Sem- 
ple  McPherson.  I  wouldn't  care.  But 
they  have  to  have  parades.  They 
have  to  have  parades!" 

"Beat  her  to  a  pulp,"  I  urged 
sadly.  "Beat  her  to  a  pinguid  pulp." 

Waves  of  melancholy  beat  over 
me;  he  peered  disconsolately  into  his 
glass.  A  bartender  whistled  off  key 
in  the  back,  and  my  friend  looked 
up. 

"Derision,"  he  said.  "The  Fili 
pinos  change  their  minds.  They 
decide  they  don't  want  independence 
so  soon  after  all.  Everybody  says, 
'Well,  make  up  your  minds,'  and 
laughs.  Why?  Filipinos  know.  Any 
thing  Congress  gives  philanthropi- 
cally  must  have  something  wrong 
with  it. 

"Look  what  they  call  'liberal.' 
Look  what  Mark  Sullivan  calls 
'  liberal '  —  the  Supreme  Court,  be 
cause  it  upholds  a  tax  on  chain  stores. 
Discrimination  is  liberal.  Sure  it  is. 
God  used  to  be  on  the  bankers'  side. 

"Liberalism.  Government  owner 
ship  and  operation.  They  set  up  a 
government  to  protect  the  people 
and  it's  so  efficient  regulating  power 
companies  that  it's  liberal  to  have  it 
run  them."  He  leaned  back.  "But  I 
beat  her,  I  beat  her  to  a  pulp." 

He  drank  beer. 

"There  were  the  Huichol  Indians. 
Maybe  there  still  are.  Once  a  year 
the  men  went  on  a  long  journey  — 
forty-three  days  —  to  get  a  drug 
made  from  cactus  for  a  ceremony. 
While  they  were  gone  the  women 
had  to  sit  around  the  fire  and  tell 
about  their  love  life,  all  of  it.  They 
took  a  string  and  tied  a  knot  in  it  for 
each  affair  they'd  had.  When  they 
got  through  confessing,  they  threw 
the  string  in  the  fire  and  that  ab- 


APfiRITIF  3 

solved  them,  made  them  pure.  The  Fifth  Avenue   and  have  it  proved 

men  on  their  journey  did  the  same  every  three  steps  you  take.  A  triangle 

thing.   It  made   sure   that   nothing  has  no  meaning  for  them;  it's  just  a 

would  happen  to  them,  that  they'd  three-sided  figure  some  idiot  thought 

get  the  cactus  drug  and  bring  it  back  up  to  draw  on  paper.  You  couldn't 

all  right.  convince  them  that  if  you  take  two 

"I  have  a  nephew  I  hate  named  points  on  a  straight  line,  draw  two 

Freddie.  He  went  to  college  and  got  non-parallel  lines  through  them,  those 

Buchmanism.  I   have  a  niece  who  lines  are  going  to  meet  somewhere, 

reads  confession  stories;  maybe  she  maybe  with  violence,   maybe  with 

writes  them,  too.  So  we  have  civiliza-  loss  of  life  or  limb.  Just  watch  a 

tion.  Listen  in  at  a  tea  table,  in  a  woman  walking  along  Fifth  Avenue, 

speakeasy  —  you'll  hear  civilization.  If  she's  walking  even  with  you  and 

Why  do  the  churches  want  a  con-  wants  to  move  over  toward  a  store 

fessional  ? "  window,  does  she  look  to  see  whether 

I  had  no  idea.  her  trajectory  is  going  to  interfere 

"Down  in  Georgia,  where  they've  with  you?  She  does  not.  She  changes 

had    public   school    education    ever  her  direction  and  knocks  you  right  off 

since    1870,   Oglethorpe   University  the  sidewalk.  If  she's  coming  toward 

makes  Dorothy  Dix  a  Doctor  of  Let-  you,  she  crosses  your  path  in  a  way 

ters.  For  advice  to  the  lovelorn.  that  will  cause  you  nothing  but  the 

"A  newspaper  editor  thinks  it's  utmost  inconvenience." 

fine  that  in  the  last  two  years  there-  "Well,  you  beat  her  to  a  pulp,"  I 

Ve  been  forty-five  sudden  changes  of  said,  feeling  a  vicarious  satisfaction, 

governments    all    over    the    world,  "So  I  did,"  he  nodded,  calling  for 

meaning  revolutions,  I  suppose,  and  the  check.  "She's  still  in  the  hos- 

the  United  States  is  '  on  cordial  work-  pital.  That's  just  the  trouble.  Things 

ing  relations  with  all  the  new  govern-  keep  cropping  up  and  there  she  is  in 

ments.'  —  I  had  a  red  flag  I  waved  the  hospital.  I  have  a  whole  list  of 

when  I  was  beating  her."  things,  and  she's  still  in  the  hospital." 

I  was  discouraged.  I  told  him  that  Shaking  his  head,  he  rose  and  I 

these  things  had  to  be  ignored,  that  followed  him  out  to  the  street, 

you  couldn't  get  bitter  over  all  of  "Come  around  some  time  when 

them,  but  he  shook  his  head,  and  we  she's  out  of  the  hospital,"  he  said, 

sat  on.  "and  we'll  both  beat  her  to  a  pulp." 

"And  women,"  he  said  suddenly.  I  said  it  was  a  sound  plan,  and  we 

"My  objection  to  them  is  that  they  shook  hands  and  parted, 

deny    geometry.    You    walk    along  w.  A.  D. 


Collective  Capitalism 

BY  GEORGE  H.  HULL,  JR. 

A  plan,  direct,  simple  and  strikingly  persuasive,  for  the  re 
organization  of  the  construction  industry,  calculated 
to  end  the  present  business  depression  and 
prevent  all  future  depressions 

ris  rapidly  becoming  accepted  as  work  was  done  at  the  low  price  con- 
an  economic  fact  that  business  tract  figures,   but  during   the  long 
depressions  originate  in  a  large  delay  in  finishing  up  the  old  con- 
falling  off  of  new  construction  work,  tracts,  bidding  for  materials  in  which 
which  is,  in  turn,  caused  by  an  infla-  there  was  a  shortage  kept  construc 
tion  of  construction  cost.  tion  cost  on  a  high  level.  During  all 

The  discovery  of  this   fact  was  this  time  aspirants  to  new  construc- 

made  by  the  late  George  H.  Hull,  my  tion  projects  were  confronted  with 

father,  and  was  announced  in  a  book  the  high  cost,  which  caused  them  to 

called  Industrial  Depressions,  pub-  abandon   contemplated   enterprises, 

lished  in  1911.  The  book  presented  As  old  contracts  were  brought   to 

an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  eleven  completion  it  developed  that  there 

industrial    depressions    which    had  was  not  a  sufficient  volume  of  new 

occurred   in    this   country   between  work  to  take  their  place.  When  this 

1833  and  191!)  and  of  similar  de-  condition  obtained,  the  construction 

pressions  which  had  occurred  almost  industry  suddenly  went  over  a  preci- 

simultaneously    in    several    of    the  pice  into  depression,  and  general  busi- 

other  industrial  nations.  ness  depression  invariably  followed. 

Cycles  in  these  depressions  were 

similar  in  every  respect.  The  uptrend  y  N  REVEALING  construction  as  the 

in     construction     contract    volume  JL  industry  wherein  prosperity  and 

started  in  all  cases  on  a  basis  of  low  depression    originate,    my    father's 

construction   cost.   Several  months  analysis  showed  that  outside  of  the 

later  when  the  actual  volume  of  new  so-called      "necessity      industries," 

construction  work  was  brought  upon  (chiefly  those  engaged  in  feeding  and 

the  market,  there  developed  a  short-  clothing  the  people)  about  seventy 

age  of  construction  materials.  This  per  cent  of  the  products  of  industry 

shortage  precipitated  a  great  rise  in  flow  into  some  form  of  construction, 

prices.  The  bulk  of  the  construction  And  the  equipping  and  furnishing  of 
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construction  account  for  a  consider-  more  successfully  with  the  collective 

able  portion  of  the  other  thirty  per  problem  in  which  they  are  all  vitally 

cent.  involved. 

These   remarks    are   intended    to  In    1923    the   Council   first   func- 

emphasize    the   fact,   not   generally  tioned,  urging  upon  the  nation  a  halt 

understood,  that  the  volume  of  new  in   building  activities.   We  were  at 

construction   work   currently   being  that  time  approaching  a  point  on  the 

launched   exercises    the   paramount  cycle    where    volume    was    slightly 

influence    over    general     industrial  greater  than  the  ability  of  supply  to 

prosperity.  President  Hoover  recog-  keep  up  with  it.  Therefore,  prices 

nizes  this  fact  and  it  is  upon  it  that  and  wages  were  rising  rapidly.  The 

his  recent  campaign  to  revive  con-  authorities    had    learned    from    my 

struction    volume    was    based.    He  father's  discovery  that  this  inflation 

made  a  study  of  Industrial  Depres-  of   construction    cost    would    even- 

sions  during   1921,   and  ever  since  tually  bring  depression, 

that  time  has  been  taking  steps  to  When  Mr.  Hoover  was  elected  to 

get  the  construction  industry  organ-  the    Presidency    in    1928,    he    an- 

ized  for  collective  efficiency.  nounced  through  Governor  Brews ter 

of  Maine  his  intention  of  attempting 

IN  HIS  book  my  father  suggested  to  raise  a  public  Governmental  fund 
the  collection  of  statistics  by  the  (that  is,  Federal,  State  and  munici- 
Department  of  Commerce  showing  pal)  of  $3, 000,000,000  to  launch 
the  total  volume  of  construction  public  construction  works  as  a  "stop- 
contracts  awarded  monthly  for  the  gap"  or  "filler-in"  when  private 
nation  as  a  whole,  and  another  set  of  construction  declined  in  volume, 
statistics  reflecting  the  ability  of  the  Following  out  the  same  line  of 
construction  industry  to  fulfill  the  thought,  the  President  called  a 
oncoming  demand  as  reflected  in  the  Business  Conference  in  November, 
first  set  of  figures.  Shortly  after  1929,  which  as  every  one  remembers, 
receiving  and  reading  the  book  Mr.  aimed  at  stimulating  new  construc- 
Hoover,  then  Secretary  of  Com-  tion  projects,  of  both  private  and 
merce,  wrote:  governmental  origin.  The  plan 

I   have  read  Mr.  Hull's  book  and  was  agreed    tO    in    this    Conference    has 

greatly  impressed  with  his  general  conclu-  railed, 
sions.   On   the  inspiration   of  the   book,   I 

started   an  inquiry  to  see  what  could   be  A  CCORDING    to    the    F.    W.    Dodge 

determined  by  way  of  such  statistics  as  he  /\  Corporation    figures,    construe- 

suggests  without  launching  the  Government  •             i            /•         •  ° 

into  great  expenditure  at  the  moment.  «°n  volume  for  ,the  ^  \W  wf 

thirty  per  cent  less  than  for  1928, 

The  following  year,  that  is  in  1922,  which  means  that  we  have  on  our 

he  inspired  the  organization  of  the  hands  a  productive  capacity  —  that 

American  Construction  Council,  an  is,  an  ability  to  produce  construction 

institution   which  was   designed   to  works  —  forty-three  per  cent  greater 

bring  all  factors  of  the  construction  than  we  can  use  at  present.  This 

industry  together  in  a  cooperative  "slack"    is    represented    in    visible 

group,  thus  enabling  them  to  cope  form  by  our  great  number  of  idle 
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workers  throughout  the  nation.  The  tern.  Applying  this  to  the  construc- 
decline  in  production  throughout  the  tion  industry,  we  have  a  production 
construction  industry  —  embracing  gear,  a  consuming  gear  —  and  in 
all  the  stages  from  raw  materials  addition  we  have  a  profit  distribu- 
to  finished  works,  and  including  the  tion  gear.  We  can  not  distribute 
multitude  of  distinct  industries  which  directly  into  consumption,  as  is  done 
pour  their  products  into  some  form  of  in  the  Russian  system,  with  the 
construction  —  constitutes  an  enor-  abolition  of  Capitalism.  The  produc- 
mous  loss  in  national  buying  power,  tion  and  consumption  gears  do  not 
The  loss  of  this  buying  power,  which  mesh  directly  with  each  other.  They 
had  previously  been  absorbing  the  mesh  through  the  medium  of  the 
current  products  of  other  industries,  intermediate  profit  gear,  which  con- 
such  as  food,  clothing,  automobiles,  trols  them  both  and  which  functions 
radios  and  so  on,  is  keenly  felt  by  or  revolves  continuously  only  when 
these  and  by  the  construction  indus-  the  relationship  of  cost  to  income 
try  itself.  It  is  in  this  way  that  makes  construction  investments  at- 
construction  affects  all  industry,  tractive  and  profitable, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  President 

Hoover's  campaign  to  maintain  and  TTJRESIDENT  HOOVER'S  campaign  to 

stimulate  construction  volume  was  JL  revive  construction   volume   has 

launched.  failed  because  it  is  manifestly  im 
possible  to  revive  investment  in  new 

rip  HE  reason  it  has  failed  is  a  two-  construction  among  private  investors 

JL  sided  affair.  The  construction  in-  when  the  income  possibilities  have 

dustry  is  a  vast  network  of  enter-  been  reduced  by  the  general  drop  in 

prises  which  come  to  a  focus,  in  a  buying  power,  which  has  lowered  the 

sense,  in  the  "collective  cost"  of  a  prospective  income  on  every  kind  of 

finished    construction    work.    This  construction  work.  Therefore  as  the 

great  collective  sequence  of  construe-  cost,    based    largely   upon    the   old 

tion  can  not  flow  through  into  con-  wage  scales  has  not  been  reduced  to 

sumption    except    with    the   aid   of  a  parity  with  the  income  situation, 

investment  capital,  which  is  the  nee-  not  only  is  it  impossible  to  revive 

essary  financial  link  in  the  chain.  The  private  construction,  but  the  public 

actuating  motive  of  investment  capi-  frame  of  mind  and  the  condition  of 

tal  is  profit.  Whether  a  satisfactory  the  public  pocketbook  prevent  the 

profit  is  possible  depends  on  the  rela-  launching  of  vast  public  construction 

tion   of  the  collective   cost   to   the  programmes,  even  though  the  latter 

prospective    income    from    finished  do   not   require  profit   to   function, 

construction.  Either  a  decline  in  the  They  are  paid  for  by  taxes,  and  the 

prospective  income,  or  an  advance  people  are  not  in  a  condition  to  be 

in  the  cost,  or  both,  removes  the  taxed  for  such  purposes  on  a  sufii- 

incentive  to  invest  in  construction  ciently    large    scale    to    save    the 

enterprises.  situation. 

In  other  words,  figuratively  speak-         We  are  facing  the  definite  neces- 

ing,    we    have    three    gears    in    our  sity  of  reducing  construction  cost  to 

American  profit  or  capitalistic  sys-  get  it  in  line  with  construction  in- 
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come.  This  makes  it  necessary  to  justment,  which  is  absolutely  vital, 
reduce  wages  of  labor  in  the  con-  but  at  the  same  time  he  is  fighting 
struction  industry  primarily,  and  his  battle  for  Labor  from  a  long  range 
secondarily  in  industries  which  pro-  viewpoint,  and  in  this  respect  he  is 
duce  construction  materials,  thus  entirely  right  in  his  position.  More- 
enabling  the  producers  to  reduce  over,  the  Federal  Government  is 
prices  of  materials.  In  this  way  only  solidly  behind  Labor  in  its  attitude 
can  we  reduce  construction  cost.  toward  wages,  realizing  no  doubt 
Mr.  William  Green,  President  of  that  the  situation  has  this  double 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  aspect.  We  have  a  paradox:  Wages 
intimates  that  bankers  are  conspiring  must  be  reduced  to  revive  the  con- 
to  force  a  wage  reduction  by  refusing  struction  industry  and  thus  revive 
to  make  loans  to  corporations  unless  general  business.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  will  agree  to  reduce  wages,  wages  cannot  be  reduced  because  it 
From  Labor's  viewpoint  this  is  a  is  not  fair  to  Labor  and  because 
legitimate  cause  for  warfare.  Hence  Labor  is  able  to  stop  it  by  open 
Mr.  Green  says  that  Labor  will  resist  warfare  which  will  be  destructive  to 
wage  reductions  by  calling  strikes,  if  every  one. 
necessary.  We  may  be,  then,  on  the 

verge  of  a  war  between  Labor  and  TTET  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the 

Capital,    both   of  whom    are   more  II  ^  manner  in  which  we  compensate 

strongly  organized  than   they  ever  Capital  in  industry,  and  the  manner 

have  been  before.  Banks  have  been  in    which    we    compensate    Labor, 

consolidated  and  Labor  has  strength-  Capital  has  a  fixed  wage,  so  to  speak, 

ened  and  centralized  its  organization,  represented   by   bond   interest    and 

Both  sides  are  prepared  to  fight  a  preferred  stock  dividends,  combined 

battle    which    will    be    immensely  with  a  flexible  wage  in  the  form  of 

destructive  to  themselves  and  to  the  common  stock  dividends.  Labor,  on 

whole  people.  the  other  hand,  has  only  a  flat  wage. 

When  the  collective  cost  of  construc- 

IT  SEEMS  to  me  that  Labor  leaders  tion  reaches  a  point  where  investors 
are  justified  in  their  attitude,  for,  become  shy,  it  is  easy  for  Capital  to 
although  Labor's  technical  wages  are  make  adjustment  by  reducing  its 
blocking  recovery  from  the  depres-  common  stock  dividends,  but  with 
sion,  Labor  has  not  ever  received  a  Labor  it  is  different.  Once  its  wages 
proper  share  in  the  profits  of  indus-  are  reduced,  it  has  no  guarantee  that 
try.  We  do  not  need  statistics  to  they  will  be  increased  again,  at  least 
prove  this.  A  survey  of  our  cities  without  more  of  the  bitter  political 
would  show  that  the  Capital  classes  warfare  it  has  taken  in  times  past  to 
live  in  modern  dwellings  covering,  raise  them  as  high  as  they  are  now.  I 
at  a  guess,  one-tenth  of  the  area,  say  "political"  because  of  the  curious 
while  the  working  classes  live  in  though  commonplace  fact  that  along- 
slums  and  semi-slums  covering  the  side  our  democratic  form  of  govern- 
other  nine-tenths.  ment  we  have  set  up  an  autocratic 
Mr.  Green,  representing  Labor,  system  of  industry,  in  which  the 
stands  in  the  way  of  immediate  read-  majority  (Labor)  has  no  vote.  Con- 
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sequently  this  majority  has  had  to  classifications  of  Labor  according  to 

resort  always  to  political  means  to  ability  and  experience,  as  at  present, 

get  its  industrial  rights.  This,  com-  with  varying  compensations,  which 

bined  with  the  resultant,  inequitable  would  provide  an  incentive  to  rise  in 

distribution  of  industry's  profits,  is  the   world.   The   ratio  ^  of  Capital's 

the  reason  that  Capital  and  Labor  compensation  to  Labor's  would  need 

are  constantly  at  swords'  points.  diplomacy  to  arrange,  but  it  could 

Now  there  is  a  very  simple  way,  if  be  done,  and  once  done  would  never 

people   could   bring   themselves    to  be  the  bone  of  contention  that  flat 

believe  it,   in   which  lasting  peace  wages  have  been, 
might  be  achieved  between  these  two 

factions.  It  is  an  expedient  which  rrpHE  important  thing  is  that  the 
would  do  much  more  than  make  JL  flexibility  brought  into  Labor's 
harmony  between  Capital  and  La-  compensation,  together  with  the 
bor:  It  would  break  the  present  flexibility  already  in  Capital's,  would 
depression,  and  if  followed  by  an  enable  collective  construction  cost 
efficient  coordinating  organization  always  to  be  kept  at  a  level  where 
of  the  construction  industry  as  a  there  would  be  profit  for  investors  in 
whole,  it  would  prevent  all  future  buildings,  ships,  railroads  and  all  the 
depressions.  A  tall  order,  you  say,  other  things  that  are  construction. 
but  if  there  is  any  efficacy  in  logic  Now  the  compensation  would  have  to 
and  economics,  a  perfectly  reason-  be  low,  but  immediately  business  pick- 
able  one.  ed  up,  so  too  would  compensation. 

The  solution  is,  of  course,  to  make  In    November,     1929,    President 

Labor's  share  of  profits  as  flexible  as  Hoover  called  the  National  Business 

Capital's,  in  this  manner:  a  lowered  Conference.   Labor   and   Capital  in 

flat  wage,  based  on  the  cost  of  living  that   meeting   made   an   agreement 

and  the  assured  earning  power  of  a  with  each  other,  Labor  agreeing  not 

given   enterprise,   combined   with   a  to  call  strikes  and  Capital  agreeing 

flexible  wage  -paid  in  common  stock  not  to  cut  wages;  President  Hoover 

out  of  annual  net  -profits.  By  this  de-  was   a  witness   to   the   transaction, 

vice  Labor  would  become  —  in  fact,  After  eighteen  months'  trial  we  still 

not  in  oratory  —  a  partner  of  Capital,  have  depression.  I  should  like  to  see 

with  commensurate  interest  in  the  President  Hoover  call  now  a  similar 

profits  of  their  mutual  production.  conference  to  secure  a  new  agree 
ment  whereby  the  flat  wage  may  be 

Er  me  show  how  the  plan  would  reduced  temporarily  to  a  minimum, 

work.  In  the  first  place,  there  The  partnership  arrangement  with 

would  be  no  change  in  Capital's  pres-  its    flexible    common    stock    wage 

ent  compensation,  except  that  part  of  feature  obviously  can  not  be  intro- 

the  net  earnings  would  be  paid  to  duced  all  at  once,  but  it  could  be 

Labor  in  common  stock.  That  the  introduced  into  this  Conference  in 

loss  of  this  profit  would  be  made  up  the  form  of  a  promise  by  Capital  to 

—  possibly  more  than  made  up  —  in  Labor,  with  President  Hoover  as  a 

the  long  run,  I  hope  will  be  apparent  witness,  that  Capital  would  under- 

before  I  finish.  Then  there  would  be  take  to  put  this  profit-sharing  pro- 
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gramme  in  operation  and  begin  industries  which  all  come  back  to  a 
planning  for  it  at  once  in  its  great  focus  finally  in  construction  works, 
key  industries,  the  executives  of  This  coordination  of  stages  within 
which  would  be  present  at  the  meet-  distinct  industries  would  be  accom- 
ing  and  could  voice  their  willingness  plished  by  consolidation.  The  Sher- 
to  back  such  a  programme  in  their  man  Law  now  stands  in  the  way  of 
particular  corporations.  such  consolidation.  It  can  not  be 
When  lowered  Labor  cost  had  repealed  under  the  present  hostile 
straightened  out  the  present  emer-  conditions  existing  between  Labor 
gency  in  this  country,  as  it  most  and  Capital,  but  if  they  functioned  as 
certainly  would,  there  would  be  partners  in  industry,  as  they  must  with 
established  in  the  roots  of  industry  equitable  profit-sharing,  they  would 
the  cooperative  partnership  between  vote  alike  on  industrial  questions  and 
Labor  and  Capital  based  on  equita-  easily  achieve  its  modification, 
ble  profit-sharing.  This  accom 
plished,  the  construction  industry  rrpHERE  would  still  be  the  several 
could  go  on  to  organize  itself  for  JL  distinct  industries  in  the  whole 
collective  efficiency.  It  would  be  in  a  construction  sequence,  but  not  only 
position  to  make  cost  a  flexible  thing,  would  they  be  consolidated  within 
because  the  obstacle  of  the  fixed  themselves  for  efficiency,  they  would 
wage  scale  would  have  been  removed,  also  be  under  the  guidance  of  this 
and  the  purpose  of  its  organization  central  organization  to  guarantee 
would  be  so  to  manipulate  construe-  that  not  even  an  entire  unit,  such  as 
tion  cost  that  investors,  always  being  the  cement  industry,  could  upset  the 
able  to  see  a  profit,  would  function  general  harmony  by  snatching  at 
steadily  in  the  financing  of  new  undue  profits  during  a  momentary 
construction.  This  is  the  only  way  in  shortage,  or  by  any  other  means, 
which  construction  volume  can  be  The  great  enigma  of  the  American 
stabilized.  And  the  stabilization  of  industrial  system  is  our  inability  to 
construction  volume,  let  me  say  consume  what  we  can  produce.  Pro- 
again,  is  the  absolute  sine  qua  non  of  duction  is  buying  power.  When 
uninterrupted  prosperity.  production  is  taking  place,  its  recom 
pense  is  wages,  profits,  earnings, 

TTNDUSTRY  must  learn  to  think,  plan  buying    power;    and    this    buying 

JL  and  act  collectively.  In  the  centre  power  ought  to  absorb  the  produc- 

of  the  whole  construction  industry  tion  as  it  comes  out  at  the  far  end  of 

would   be   an   organization   of  men  the  stream  ready  for  consumption, 

watching  construction  cost,  the  vol-  This  is  simply  common  sense.  The 

ume  of  construction  contracts,  the  only  way  to  have  things  is  to  produce 

condition  of  supplies  and  the  condi-  them  and  divide  them  up.  Our  whole 

tions  affecting  construction  income,  trouble  is  in  the  system  of  distribut- 

The  organization  would  coordinate  ing  the  buying  power.  Production  is 

"stages"  of  manufacture,  from  raw  buying  power,  but  it  does  not  come 

material  to  finished  material  in  each  back  upon  the  market  properly  at 

distinct  industry,  such  as  steel,  lum-  the  consuming  end,  simply  because 

ber,  cement  and  the  other  collateral  we  have  not  distributed  it  widely 
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enough  among  the  individuals  who  which  will  make  it  possible  to  pro- 
are  engaged  in  it.  duce  construction  (and  other  things) 
Let  me  illustrate  this.  I  have  al-  at  a  maximum  rate,  and  get  it 
ready  spoken  of  slums  as  a  proof  that  through  into  consumption. 
Labor  has  not  received  its  proper  The  Capital  classes  need  not  have 
share  of  industry's  profits.  There  is,  less  than  they  now  get.  The  difference 
any  real  estate  agent  will  tell  you,  an  would  be  in  the  increased  volume  of 
excess  of  modern  homes  and  apart-  production.  Through  this,  Labor 
ments  in  New  York  City  at  the  would  have  more  without  taking  it 
moment.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  away  from  Capital.  The  human 
cruel  deficiency  of  modern  homes  in  enthusiasm  which  would  result  from 
the  slums  occupied  by  the  working  such  a  profit-sharing  plan  among  the 
classes.  These  slums  are  a  great  laboring  classes,  I  can  not  help  be- 
potential  market  upon  which  the  lieving,  would  double  production  at 
construction  industry  might  concen-  least.  Instead  of  the  present  scramble 
trate  a  mammoth  sales  campaign,  to  reduce  production  and  raise  prices, 
The  market  is  temporarily  exhausted  industry  would  become  a  great, 
in  the  wealthy  sections,  although  a  spontaneous  machine,  aiming  at  min- 
great  deal  of  excess  buying  power  is  imum  prices  and  maximum  pro- 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  capital  duction. 
classes.  There  the  homes  and  the 

buying  power  exist  in  superfluous  rrp\His   organization   of  the   entire 

quantity,  but  in  the  slums  there  is  a  JL  construction  industry  would  not 

deficiency  of  modern  homes  and  like-  only    eliminate    "  cyclic    unemploy- 

wise  a  deficiency  in  the  buying  power  ment,"    but    "technical    unemploy- 

to  acquire  them.  Is  it  not  obvious  ment"  as  well  (meaning  temporary 

that  this  glaring  disparity  has  its  unemployment   caused    by    the    in- 

origin  in  the  foundation  of  our  sys-  troduction  of  machinery), 

tern,  in  the  method  of  dividing  the  The    introduction    of  machinery, 

profits  of  industry  between  Labor  instead  of  being  allowed  to  create 

and  Capital?  technical  unemployment,  would  be 

used,  not  to  cut  the  unit  cost  and 

I  DO  not  suggest  that  the  working  leave  production  stationary  by  throw- 
classes  take  something  from  the  ing  laborers  out  when  a  machine 
Capital  classes.  They  could  do  it  by  came  into  a  factory,  but  to  supple- 
force,  perhaps,  but  that  would  mean  ment  man-power  in  the  interest  of 
anarchy,  chaos.  They  will  do  it  even-  maximum  production.  Instead  of 
tually  through  the  ballot  box,  retaining  only  enough  man-power  to 
achieving  some  form  of  government  keep  the  machines  employed  we  would 
ownership  and  operation  unless  the  put  in  enough  machines  to  keep  the 
Capital  classes  take  the  laboring  man-power  employed.  Maximum  pro- 
classes  into  a  partnership  based  on  duction  would  be  the  hypothesis 
profit-sharing.  What  I  suggest  now  is  from  which  industry  would  budget. 
to  avoid  this,  to  save  Capitalism  by  Instead  of  worrying  about  how  to 
extending  its  benefits  to  the  workers  keep  consumption  up  to  production, 
through  the  introduction  of  a  system  we  would  be  studying  methods  of 
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increasing  production  in  order  to  finished  construction  works  of  all 
keep  up  with  the  steadily  rising  kinds  to  its  stockholders  and  the 
demand  of  consumption,  as  ex-  general  public.  It  would  doubtless 
pressed  in  the  wide  buying  power  of  come  into  being  through  a  merger  of 
the  classes,  which  would  become  large  engineering  and  construction 
steadily  greater  as  production  rose,  companies  strategically  located 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  throughout  the  country,  all  working 
profit-sharing  plan  in  industry  had  hand  in  hand  with  and  clearing,  as  it 
been  operating  for  ten  years.  Labor  were,  through  the  American  Federa- 
would  have  acquired  a  large  stock  tion  of  Labor,  which  would  become  a 
interest  in  all  phases  of  the  construe-  powerful  harmonizing  force  in  in- 
tion  industry.  Homes,  let  us  say,  are  dustry. 
coming  out  at  the  end  of  the  se 
quence,  the  focal  point  where  con-  rrpnis  is  what  President  Hoover  was 
struction  materials  are  assembled  JL  aiming  to  do  through  Govern- 
and  put  into  finished  form.  Labor  all  mental  construction  when  he  an- 
through  this  producing  end  of  the  nounced,  upon  being  elected,  that  he 
sequence  would  have  acquired,  in  the  would  endeavor  to  raise  a  $3,000,- 
form  of  stock  representing  their  000,000  public  construction  fund  as  a 
share  of  the  production,  the  buying  "stop-gap"  or  "filler-in"  to  function 
power  with  which  to  purchase  these  when  private  construction  declined, 
homes,  they  would  buy  them  and  we  It  is  what  the  proposed  $1,000,000- 
would  have  complete  and  smooth  ooo  Federal  bond  issue  for  rebuilding 
rotation  of  production  into  consump-  the  slums  is  intended  to  accomplish 
tion  through  a  buying  power  which  in  the  present  depression, 
had  been  distributed  proportionately  But  how  much  preferable  a  capi- 
during  the  production  phase.  talistic  construction  company,  with 

Labor  and  Capital  as  stockholders, 

Er  us  suppose  that  there  occurred  to  a  governmental  construction  com- 
a  momentary  slackening  of  con-  pany  doing  odd  jobs  at  odd  times 
sumption  despite  all  this  new  buying  —  non-self-supporting  construction 
power.  It  would  be  bolstered  up  by  works  which  the  people  might  or 
the  final  step  in  the  "  collective  might  not  need,  but  in  which  the 
capitalism"  system,  which  would  be  politicians  nevertheless  could  profit- 
the  formation  of  a  huge  cooperative  eer!  The  use  of  taxes  and  the  machin- 
construction  company  whose  stock-  ery  of  government  for  this  purpose 
holders  would  be  the  stockholders  of  is  simply  a  substitution  for  the  col- 
industry,  Labor  and  Capital,  united  lective  organization  and  widely  dis- 
in  partnership.  It  would  serve  as  a  tributed  buying  power  that  industry 
balance  wheel  —  stabilizer  —  for  the  ought  to  have.  It  is  providing  gov- 
whole  construction  industry.  Labor  ernmental  employment  for  labor, 
and  materials  thrown  out  of  employ-  at  governmentally  supported  wage 
ment  by  the  drop  in  demand  would  scales  which  do  not  permit  private 
automatically  flow  into  this  great  capital  to  function  at  a  profit, 
cooperative  organization,  which  We  suffered  periodically  from  fi- 
would  finance,  produce  and  sell  nancial  panics  until  we  removed 
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rigidity  from  our  credit  system  and 
injected  flexibility  into  it  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act.  We  will  con 
tinue  to  suffer  periodically  from  in 
dustrial  depressions  until  we  elimi 
nate  rigidity  from  our  distribution  of 
profits  and  substitute  flexibility 
and  mobility.  The  flow  of  profits 
actuates  and  coincides  with  the  flow 
of  products.  This  is  our  distribution 
problem  in  a  nutshell.  Flexibility 
would  be  accomplished  by  modifying 
the  rigid  flat  wage  system  through 
the  flexible  common  stock  wage 
feature.  Prices  and  costs  would  then 
be  moved  up  and  down  in  the  manner 
which  would  best  promote  maximum 


volume  without  causing  the  clash 
between  Labor  and  Capital  which 
such  adjustments  under  our  rigid 
wage  system  now  necessitate.  Mobil 
ity  would  be  achieved  through  the 
stock  wage  plan  by  causing  buy 
ing  power  to  flow  automatically 
to  the  consuming  point  in  the 
sequence. 

The  house  of  Capitalism  now  is 
divided  against  itself.  If  Capital  does 
not  first  make  an  ally  of  Labor, 
then  Labor  and  Government  with 
joined  forces  will  bring  the  house 
down  —  on  the  heads  of  all  three. 
A  collective  Capitalism  is  the  only 
solution. 


Hexa  Buch 


BY  JOHN  LINEAWEAVER 
A  Story 


THE  rain  had  been  coming  down 
steadily  all  that  night,  but 
now,  a  little  after  dawn,  it  had 
begun  to  slack  off  a  bit  and  a  pale 
sun  was  showing  in  the  gray  sky. 

Dr.  Hoffmeyer  stood  in  the  door 
way  of  his  house,  looking  at  it,  and 
at  the  wet  fields,  thinly  veiled  with 
mist,  below  him,  and  at  the  brown 
road,  trailing  its  rocky  way  into  Lan 
caster  down  there. 

"It'll  maybe  give  a  nice  day  yet," 
he  said  —  as  much  to  himself,  it 
seemed,  as  to  the  woman  moving 
heavily  about  in  the  kitchen  behind 
him. 

"The  paper,"  replied  the  woman, 
rattling  the  grate,  "wants  rain." 

Dr.  Hoffmeyer  appeared  not  to 
hear.  "Ya,"  he  said  meditatively, 
ignoring  both  woman  and  stove. 
"  Rain  before  seven  .  .  ." 

"We're  in  the  sign  of  the  Her- 
schel,"  said  the  woman.  "  So  we  are ! " 

Dr.  Hoffmeyer  made  no  immediate 
reply,  but  turned  and  shot  her  a 
quick  glance.  There  was  no  ques 
tioning  the  Zodiac,  of  course;  and 
yet  .  .  .  and  yet.  ...  A  fine  line 
appeared  between  his  little  eyes.  Be 
hind  the  stringy  tie  of  his  low  cellu 
loid  collar  his  adam's  apple  began  to 
move  oddly. 


"It'll  give  a  nice  day,"  he  re 
peated,  insistently  shrill. 

But  the  woman,  busy  with  her 
stove,  did  not  notice. 

Dr.  Hoffmeyer  continued  glaring 
at  her:  a  tall,  large-limbed  body  of  a 
woman,  with  a  superfluity  of  slate- 
colored  hair  twisted  high  on  her 
head,  stooping  over  now,  so  that  the 
badly  fitted  corset  stood  out  above 
the  small  of  her  back.  It  was  no  use, 
he  knew,  even  as  he  looked:  never 
was  any  use  with  that  woman. 
Sixty  years  it  would  be  this  August, 
or  sixty-one  maybe.  He  couldn't  tell 
for  sure,  but  she  was  no  springer, 
that  Katie  —  no  springer  for  sure. 
A  shrewd  gleam  lighted  his  eyes  at 
the  thought  and  a  drop  of  saliva 
bubbled  an  instant  in  the  corner  of 
his  mouth.  Some  day,  he  was  think 
ing  —  some  day  soon  now,  when  she 
is  too  old  to  work  —  I'll  kick  her  out. 

HE  stood  upright  suddenly,  meet 
ing  his  glance  straight  on.  "You 
can  eat  now,"  she  flung  at  him,  and 
without  asking  his  leave  turned  and 
left  the  room. 

Dr.  Hoffmeyer  stood  a  moment 
longer,  giving  her  time  to  clear  the 
premises  of  her  presence.  Then,  wag 
ging  his  head  irritably  ("Ach,  that 
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woman!"),  he  stepped  into  the 
kitchen  and  shut  the  door  close  to 
behind  him. 


UTCHY,  age  twelve,  and  Jimmy, 
age  eleven,  were  out  early  that 
morning.  They  were  playing  show. 

"Look,"  Jimmy  was  saying.  "Hey, 
Dutchy  — look." 

Dutchy  looked  up  and  Jimmy  let 
go  of  the  limb  with  both  hands  and 
held  on  just  with  his  feet. 

"You  best  watch  out,"  Dutchy 
said.  "The  blood'll  rush  to  your 
head." 

"It  will  not,"  Jimmy  said. 
Dutchy's  mouth  was  open.  He  could 
see  in  it.  Dutchy's  eyes  looked 
mostly  white. 

"That's  all  you  know,"  Dutchy 
said.  "You'll  get  unconscious." 

"I  won't  either,"  Jimmy  said. 
Everything  looked  funny,  swinging 
up  and  down  under  him.  Then  he 
looked  up  between  the  branches 
straight  to  the  sky. 

"  You  best  stop  that,"  Dutchy  said. 

There  was  a  big  caterpillar  hang 
ing  from  a  leaf,  a  big  brown  one. 
They  have  green  guts.  "Hey, 
Dutchy,"  Jimmy  said.  "What'll 
you  give  me  if  I  eat  that?" 

"Eat  what?"  Dutchy  said.  His 
mouth  was  still  open. 

"That  catty:" 

"What  catty?" 

"That  catty  —  right  there  where 
you're  looking." 

"I  won't  give  you  nothing  for 
it,"  Dutchy  said.  "What  do  you  take 
me  for  anyhow?" 

"I'll  eat  him,"  Jimmy  said. 

"You're  crazy,"  Dutchy  said. 
"Come  on  down  now.  Let's  do 
something  once." 


"What'll  we  do?"  Jimmy  asked. 
Dutchy  talked  funny.  Everybody 
talked  funny  around  there.  Mother 
didn't  like  Jimmy  to  play  with 
Dutchy  so  much.  She  was  afraid 
he'd  catch  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
accent. 

"I  don't  know  what  we'll  do,  but 
we'll  do  something,"  Dutchy  said. 

Jimmy  jiggled  himself  up  and  sat 
on  the  limb  again  and  there  were 
funny  noises  in  his  head  for  a  second 
like  loud  whispering.  Then  they 
stopped  and  he  shinnied  down  and 
gave  Dutchy  a  shove. 

"You  quit  that  now,"  Dutchy 
said. 

Jimmy  gave  him  another  shove. 
"Let's  go  home  and  get  our  migs," 
he  said. 

DUTCHY  didn't  say  anything  but 
just  backed  up.  He  looked  kind 
of  mad.  Then  Jimmy  shoved  him 
again  and  he  fell  down.  Jimmy 
hadn't  meant  to  do  that,  so  he 
started  to  help  him  up.  But  Dutchy 
wouldn't  have  it  and  got  up  himself. 
He  wouldn't  look  at  Jimmy.  His 
mouth  was  working  kind  of  funny. 

"Hey,  Dutchy,"  Jimmy  said. 

Dutchy  didn't  say  anything,  just 
brushed  at  his  sleeve.  There  wasn't 
anything  on  it  but  a  little  mud. 

"Hey,  Dutchy,"  Jimmy  said.  "You 
aren't  mad,  are  you?" 

Dutchy  didn't  answer. 

"I  was  just  fooling,"  Jimmy  said. 
"Don't  be  a  gresser." 

"It's^TT/zdr,"  Dutchy  said,  brush 
ing  at  his  sleeve  and  not  looking  up. 

"Well,  don't  be  it,"  Jimmy  said. 
He  did  a  cartwheel.  It  was  a  pretty 
good  one.  Dutchy  didn't  pay  any 
attention.  Then  Jimmy  had  an  idea. 

"Hey,  Dutchy,"  he  said.  "I  know 
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what.  Let's  make  old  Hoffmeyer 
mad.  Come  on.  What  do  you  say?" 

"No,"  Dutchy  said. 

"Oh,  come  on,"  Jimmy  coaxed. 
"Why  not  for  crimes'  sake?" 

Dutchy  looked  up.  He  wasn't  so 
mad  any  more. 

"  Why  not,  Dutchy  ? "  Jimmy  said. 

Dutchy  looked  at  his  toes  again. 
"He's  a  hexer,"  he  said  in  a  funny 
voice,  kind  of  as  though  he  didn't 
want  to  say  it. 

JIMMY  booed.  "He  is  not,"  he  said. 
"There  aren't  any  such  things." 
"That's  all  you  know,"  Dutchy 
said.  He  kept  looking  at  his  toes  and 
one  wiggled. 

"Well,  there  aren't,"  Jimmy  said. 
"My  father  says  they  aren't.  I 
asked." 

"I  guess  your  pop  don't  know 
everything,"  Dutchy  said. 

"I  guess  he  knows  more  than 
yours,"  Jimmy  said.  His  was  only  a 
farmer  who  couldn't  even  write  his 
name.  Jimmy  knew  because  that 
was  another  reason  why  Mother 
didn't  like  him  to  play  with  Dutchy 
so  much. 

"Well,  he  don't  know  about  old 
Hoffmeyer,"  Dutchy  said.  "I  ain't 
even  supposed  to  go  near  his  place." 

"Why  not?"  Jimmy  asked. 

"Because  he's  a  hexer,"  Dutchy 
said.  "I  just  told  you." 

"What  could  he  do?" 

Dutchy  picked  up  a  pebble  with 
his  toes.  "He  could  do  enough,"  he 
said.  "He  could  make  a  cow  give 
bloody  milk,  so  he  could." 

"Aw,"  Jimmy  said. 

"He  could  turn  hisself  into  a  sow 
if  he  wanted  to,"  Dutchy  said.  "He's 
got  the  Evil  Eye,  that's  what." 

"You're  bats,"  Jimmy  said. 


"Mrs.  Bentz  got  sick  once," 
Dutchy  said,  not  listening.  "She 
was  took  something  terrible.  She 
very  near  died.  She  had  the  erysipe 
las,  so  she  had.  The  doctor  couldn't 
do  nothing.  Then  they  got  old  Hoff 
meyer  and  he  burned  a  stick  over  her 
and  drawed  out  the  fire."  Dutchy 
stopped  and  nodded.  "He  knew  why 
he  did  that  all  right." 

"Why,"  Jimmy  said.  "Why  did 
he?" 

"Because  he  put  it  in  her,  the 
fire,"  Dutchy  said.  "Mr.  Bentz 
would  have  shot  him  if  he  hadn't 
drawed  it  out  again.  He  said  so." 

"Aw,  Mr.  Bentz  is  crazy  himself," 
Jimmy  said. 

"He  is  not." 

"He  is.  He's  simple-minded," 
Jimmy  said.  "That's  the  same  as 
crazy.  My  mother  says  so." 

"Your  mother  thinks  she  knows 
so  much,"  Dutchy  said. 

HE  SHOULDN'T  have  said  that 
about  Jimmy's  mother.  It  made 
Jimmy  mad.  He  kept  his  temper, 
though.  He  picked  up  a  stone  and 
chucked  it  as  hard  as  he  could.  Then 
he  turned  around  very  quick  and 
looked  Dutchy  in  the  eye  the  way 
explorers  do  to  stop  lions  when 
they're  charging.  "  I  know  what's  the 
matter,"  he  said.  "You're  scared!' 

"I  ain't,"  Dutchy  said. 

"You  are  so,"  Jimmy  said.  "You're 
as  scared  as  can  be.  You'd  be  scared 
of  a  rabbit." 

"You  think  you're  awful  smart," 
Dutchy  said. 

"You're  scared  right  now,"  Jimmy 
said.  "Better  run  along  home  to 
mama  before  it  gets  dark  —  baby." 

"You  shut  up."  Dutchy  was  get 
ting  mad.  Jimmy  could  tell.  He 
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didn't  care.  He  could  have  licked 
him  with  his  hands  tied.  "Mr. 
Smarty,"  Dutchy  said.  "You  know 
it  all."  ' 

"Go  on  home,"  Jimmy  said.  "Go 
on.  Your  mama  wants  you.  She 
wants  to  read  you  a  bedtime  story." 

Dutchy 's  face  was  all  red  and  his 
eyes  were  kind  of  poppy.  "You  shut 
your  big  trap,"  he  said. 

"You  make  me,"  Jimmy  said.  He 
put  up  his  mitts  and  took  a  step 
nearer  Dutchy.  Dutchy  backed  right 
off.  "Go  ahead,"  Jimmy  said.  "Make 
me." 

Dutchy  didn't  say  anything.  They 
stood  there  eyeing  each  other.  After 
a  while  Jimmy  put  down  his  mitts. 
"I  wouldn't  want  you  along  any 
ways,"  he  said.  "You'd  prob'ly  cry. 
I'm  going  to  do  it  myself." 

Dutchy  didn't  say  anything. 
Jimmy  stood  there  a  little  longer. 
Then  he  turned  and  walked  down  the 
road.  When  he  got  around  the  bend 
he  turned  around  and  Dutchy  was 
still  standing  there.  He  looked  like 
he  might  be  going  to  cry  just  like 
Jimmy  had  said.  Then  Jimmy  went 
around  the  bend  all  the  way  and  he 
couldn't  see  Dutchy  any  more. 


,R.  HOFFMEYER  ate  a  sizable 
meal  that  day:  ham,  eggs,  two 
helpings  of  lard-soaked  potatoes, 
bread,  coffee,  following  one  another 
in  quick,  country  fashion;  and  when 
he  had  finished,  his  good  temper 
restored  almost  intact,  he  wiped  his 
moustaches  carefully,  pushed  the 
soiled  dishes  to  the  table's  center  and 
brought  out  a  great  leather  tobacco 
pouch. 

His  day  was  before  him.  But  not 


yet,  not  quite  yet.  For  a  little  while 
he  would  just  sit  back  in  his  chair 
and  chew  and  study:  think  of  his  se 
cure  position  as  the  county's  leading 
pow-wow  practitioner,  of  his  barn 
full  of  good  tobacco  leaves  and  of  the 
neat  columns  of  figures  in  his  bank 
book.  Life  would  seem  very  good  to 
him  as  he  lolled  back,  his  old  eyes 
fixing  the  framed  benediction  on  the 
wall  before  him: 

"In  den  drey  allerhocbsten  Namen, 
Vater,  Sohn  und  HeiVger  Geist> 
Dies  das  cbor  der  Rngel  pries st 
Gesunbeit,  Ru    und  Segen^  amen." 
He  said  the  words  of  the  benedic 
tion  over  to  himself.  He  said  them 
twice.  Then,  his  pious  mood  still  on 
him,  directing  him,  he  rose,  went 
to    the    tall    corner-cupboard    and 
pulled  open  its  top  drawer.  His  day 
had  begun  as,  in  the  sight  of  God, 
all  days  should. 


JIMMY  walked  slow.  It  wasn't  going 
to  be  any  fun,  making  old  Hoff- 
meyer  mad  all  by  himself.  He 
walked  slow.  Then  he  heard  some 
body  running  behind  him.  He  looked 
around  and  it  was  Dutchy. 

"Hey,   Jimmy,"    Dutchy    called. 

Jimmy  just  walked  faster. 

"Hey,  you  Jimmy,"  Dutchy  called. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  "Jimmy  said, 
not  stopping. 

"Wait  a  sec,"  Dutchy  said.  "Wait 
once,  can't  you?" 

Jimmy  stopped  and  Dutchy  caught 
up  to  him.  Dutchy 's  face  was  all  red 
from  running  and  he  was  out  of 
breath. 

"What's  the  matter?"  Jimmy  said 
"I  thought  you  weren't  coming 
along." 
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"Aw/'  Dutchy  said. 

Jimmy  started  walking  again. 

"Hey,  Jimmy." 

"What  do  you  want?" 

"I'm  coming  along." 

"Well,  nobody's  holding  you  I 
can  see,"  Jimmy  said.  "I  haven't 
got  all  day  to  wait  for  you  neither." 

Dutchy  got  into  step  with  Jimmy 
and  they  went  along  without  talk 
ing.  They  were  almost  there  now. 
The  house  was  off  the  main  road. 
You  went  up  a  lane  and  around  a 
bend  and  you  were  there.  It  was 
just  a  little  place.  Just  before  they 
got  there,  Jimmy  stooped  down  and 
picked  up  a  rock. 

"What  you  going  to  do?"  Dutchy 
said.  He  said  it  almost  in  a  whisper. 
He  was  scared.  Jimmy  didn't  tell 
him  but  just  looked  at  him.  They 
kept  on  walking.  Then  they  were 
around  the  bend  and  in  front  of  the 
house. 

"What  you  going  to  do?"  Dutchy 
whispered. 

Jimmy  didn't  answer  that  time 
either.  He  just  changed  the  rock  into 
his  right  hand,  wound  up  and  let 
fly.  It  zinged  right  against  the  door 
and  fell  bang  onto  the  porch. 

"Ai-yi-yi,"  Dutchy  said,  grabbing 
the  seat  of  his  pants  and  jumping 
back.  "Ai-yi-yi"  —  over  and  over 
again  like  it  was  a  song. 

"That's  nothing,"  Jimmy  said. 
"That  wasn't  anything.  Watch  this ! " 


,R.  HOFFMEYER  stood  before  the 
open  cupboard  drawer  a  long 
while,  regarding  the  three  paper- 
bound  volumes  whose  odd  titles 
blandly  invited  a  choice.  He  lifted 
out  the  first  —  The  Sixth  and  Seventh 


Books  of  Moses  —  and  weighed  it  in 
his  palm.  Shaking  his  head,  he  re 
placed  it  almost  immediately  and 
took  up  the  second.  This  —  The  Al- 
bertus  Magnus  or  Approved,  Verified 
and  Natural  Egyptian  Secrets  For 
Man  and  Beast  —  he  leafed  through 
desultorily.  Shaking  his  head  once 
more,  he  replaced  it,  and  brought  out 
the  third. 

With  this  —  John  Hobman's  Pow- 
Wows  or  ^be  Long  Lost  Friend —  he 
returned  to  the  table.  There,  after  a 
moment's  solemn  reflection,  he  sat 
down,  fixed  his  spectacles  on  his 
nose,  opened  to  the  table  of  con 
tents,  and  began  running  his  finger 
down  the  page.  Several  lines  from  the 
bottom  he  paused.  Fixing  his  glasses 
more  firmly,  he  felt  within  his  vest 
pocket,  extricated  a  battered  note 
book  and  pencil,  and  settled  down  to 
business  in  earnest. 

^r  TERY  laboriously,  with  a  great 
V  screwing  together  of  his  eye 
brows,  he  copied  into  the  notebook: 
"A  Very  Good  Cure  For  The  White 
Swelling.  .  .  .  Write  the  following 
words  upon  a  paper  and  wrap  it  up 
in  knot-grass  (breiten  megrieb)  and 
then  tie  it  upon  the  body  of  the  per 
son  who  has  the  swelling.  Potmat 
sine  at,  potmat  sine  at  ^  potmat  sine  at" 

When  he  had  finished,  he  sighed 
and  sat  back  to  rest  a  bit.  Then  he 
leaned  forward  once  more,  smoothed 
out  the  page,  and  fell  to  comparing 
the  transcription  with  the  original. 
At  this  moment  a  loud  thump 
sounded  upon  the  door,  followed  an 
instant  later  by  a  sickening  crash  of 
the  window  pane. 

Dr.  Hoffmeyer  started  up  in  a  rain 
of  glass. 
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E  rock  sailed  right  at  the  house, 
missing  the  door,  and  went 
straight  through  the  window. 

"Ai-yi-yi,"  Dutchy  was  going  on. 
"Ai-yi-yi." 

Then  they  both  started  to  run. 
Jimmy  heard  old  Hoffmeyer  yelling 
and  cussing.  He  was  chasing  up  and 
down  the  porch  and  shaking  his  fist. 
Then  he  jumped  down  and  came 
after  them. 

Jimmy  ran  as  fast  as  he  could. 
Dutchy  was  ahead  of  him.  Jimmy 
could  see  the  back  of  his  neck  and 
hear  him  blowing  and  half  bawling. 
He'd  started  to  shake  and  he  was 
yelling: 

"I  didn't  do  it,  Mr.  Hoffmeyer. 
I  didn't  do  it." 

He  was  making  funny  noises  be 
sides  the  blowing,  too,  and  he  was 
kind  of  zig-zagging  from  one  side  of 
the  road  to  the  other  with  his  hand 
up  over  his  face.  Then  Jimmy  got 
ahead  of  him  and  saw  that  he  was 
bawling  really. 

"I  didn't  do  it,"  he  was  saying. 
"I  didn't.  No,  I  didn't." 

Then  Jimmy  turned  and  saw  old 
Hoffmeyer  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  road  and  shaking  his  fist. 

When  he  got  around  the  bend 
Jimmy  stopped  to  wait  for  Dutchy. 
Dutchy 's  face  was  white  and  gray 
now  instead  of  red  and  he  was  blow 
ing  something  awful  and  just  as  he 
got  to  Jimmy  he  kind  of  staggered 
and  sat  down. 

"It's  all  right,  Dutchy,"  Jimmy 
said.  "He  ain't  coming." 

But  Dutchy  didn't  seem  to  hear. 
He  just  sat  there,  blowing  and  mak 
ing  those  funny  noises,  whimpering 
kind  of.  His  eyes  were  funny,  too,  as 
though  he  was  seeing  something  a 
long  way  off. 


"Cut  it  out  now,"  Jimmy  said. 
"Cut  it  out,  Dutchy.  We're  all 
right." 

Then  Dutchy  moved  his  mouth 
but  he  didn't  say  anything.  Jimmy 
was  kind  of  scared  then.  "Dutchy," 
he  said.  "Hey,  Dutchy,  what's  the 
matter?" 

Dutchy  sort  of  made  as  though  he 
was  getting  up,  but  didn't.  Spit  be 
gan  falling  out  of  his  mouth  and  his 
eyes  rolled  around.  He  was  shaking 
all  over.  All  of  a  sudden  he  jumped 
up  and  went  around  in  a  ring.  Then 
he  fell  over.  He  landed  on  his  back, 
kicking,  and  spit  was  all  over  his 
chin  and  he  was  staring  straight  up. 

Jimmy  took  a  long  look  at  him 
like  that.  Then  he  began  to  run. 


KATIE,  coming  to  stand  just 
within  the  doorway,  watched 
Dr.  Hoffmeyer's  progress  back  to  the 
porch  with  rapt  attention.  Her  fin 
gers  worked  purposelessly  among  the 
folds  of  her  apron  as  she  stared,  and 
beneath  her  giant,  bunioned  feet  bits 
of  broken  glass  crackled  and  spit. 

She  saw  his  face,  the  color  of  cold 
dishwater,  and  the  shaking  of  his 
brittle  frame,  and  his  aged  hands, 
making  sudden  spasmodic  gestures. 
The  parody  of  a  smile  flickered  an 
instant  across  her  lips.  He  was  — 
there  was  no  doubt  about  it  —  get 
ting  old.  .  .  . 

As  his  shoe  struck  the  bottom  step, 
she  moved  further  into  the  shadow 
of  the  doorway.  His  breath  was  com 
ing  in  short,  uncertain  gasps  now;  she 
could  hear  it.  On  the  third  step  he 
halted,  obviously  to  steady  himself. 
When  with  a  long  whistling  sigh  he 
began  climbing  again,  she  withdrew, 
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crossing  the  kitchen  noiselessly,  into 
the  front  room. 

There  she  stood  against  the  door, 
listening.  She  heard  him  move  heav 
ily  about  the  room,  opening  drawers, 
closing  them.  Then  for  a  moment 
there  was  silence.  In  all  probability, 
she  thought,  he  was  sitting  down 
now,  resting,  and  it  was  all  she  could 
manage  to  keep  from  suddenly  open 
ing  the  door  and  catching  him  at  it. 
Then  there  sounded  the  scrape  of  his 
chair  along  the  floor  and  a  moment 
later,  the  bang  of  the  door.  He  had 
gone  out. 

Katie  opened  the  door  and  tip 
toed  across  the  kitchen  to  the  win 
dow.  From  behind  the  red  curtain, 
she  watched  him  walk  a  bit  unstead 
ily  to  the  stable,  watched  him  go 
inside.  A  few  minutes  later,  she  heard 
the  Ford  splutter  into  action,  and  he 
appeared  again,  sitting  up  very 
straight  behind  the  quivering  wheel. 
Suppressing  a  low  chuckle,  Katie 
turned  back  into  the  room. 


How  Addie  would  laugh,  throwing 
her  apron  over  her  head  and  slapping 
her  legs!  Katie  smiled  to  herself, 
thinking  of  it.  Suddenly,  on  the  im 
pulse,  she  went  to  the  cupboard  and 
got  her  shawl.  Her  ironing  could 
wait  that  long. 

It  was  thus  that,  a  little  while 
later,  on  her  way  to  Addie's,  Katie 
stumbled  over  the  still  recumbent 
figure  of  Addie's  youngest. 


some  time  she  stood  without 
JT  apparent  purpose,  looking.  Bits  of 
glass  shone  brightly  up  at  her  from 
every  corner.  A  chair  was  out  of  posi 
tion.  On  the  table,  where  he  had  left 
it,  Tbe  Long  Lost  Friend  lay  open. 

Bending  over  it,  she  read,  squint 
ing: 

Whoever  carries  this  book  with  him  is  safe 
from  all  his  enemies,  visible  or  invisible;  and 
whoever  has  this  book  with  him  can  not  die 
without  the  holy  corpse  of  Jesus  Christ,  nor 
drown  in  any  water,  nor  burn  up  in  any 
fire,  nor  can  any  unjust  sentence  be  passed 
upon  him.  So  help  me. 

A  loud,  contemptuous  chuckle  es 
caped  her.  She  flipped  the  book  shut. 
How  Addie  Klemmer  would  enjoy 
an  account  of  the  morning's  events  ! 


JIMMY  snuck  around  the  back  way 
to  the  woodshed  and  went  in.  He 
shut  the  door  behind  him.  It  was 
dark  in  there  and  cool,  and  at  first 
he  couldn't  see  anything.  He  stood  a 
minute  with  his  back   against  the 
door,  getting  his  wind  back  and  try 
ing  to  see.  Then  he  felt  his  way  over 
to  the  woodpile  and  sat  down. 

He  pulled  his  wet  shirt  away  from 
his  back  and  kicked  his  shoes  off  and 
rolled  his  stockings  down.  He  did  it 
all  very  quietly.  He  could  hear  his 
garter  snakes  sliding  around  in  their 
box,  and  it  made  him  feel  funny 
sort  of.  He  never  liked  them  so  much 
in  the  dark.  Then  he  sat  still  and 
hardly  even  breathed  except  when 
he  had  to. 

He  sat  a  long  time.  It  seemed  like 
all  night.  Once  he  heard  an  auto 
running.  That  was  up  at  the  house 
and  it  made  him  jump  when  he  first 
heard  it.  Then  he  remembered  that 
Mother  said  she  was  going  to  Lan 
caster  this  morning,  so  that's  who 
it  was.  She  would  be  gone  most  all 
day.  He  would  be  alone.  All  of  a 
sudden,  thinking  about  it  and  every 
thing,  he  felt  like  crying. 

He  didn't  cry,  though.  He  counted 
sheep  very  fast  instead.  He  counted 
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almost  a  hundred  and  he  shut  his 
eyes  tight,  so  he  could  do  it  better. 
But  then  he  began  to  see  Dutchy 
plainer  than  ever,  so  he  opened 
them  again.  The  sun  was  shining 
outside  and  chunks  of  it  were  trying 
to  get  through  the  cracks  between 
the  boards.  He  looked  hard  at  one 
bright  crack,  counting  sheep  all  the 
time,  and  kept  looking  at  it. 

At  last  after  a  terrible  long  time 
he  heard  the  screen  door  slam  and 
somebody  come  out  on  the  back 
porch.  "Jimmy,"  he  heard  then. 
"Jimmy  —  lunch!"  Only  she  said  it: 
"  Chimmy,  Chimmeeeee  —  lunge ! " 
So  he  knew  it  was  Violet  and  he 
thought  of  not  paying  any  attention 
to  her.  But  then  most  likely  she 
would  just  come  down  to  the  wood 
shed  and  look  for  him. 

So  after  she  called  a  few  more 
times,  he  got  up.  He  got  up  very 
slowly,  like  there  was  something  tied 
to  his  feet.  He  felt  awful.  He  wished 
he  was  dead. 


A, FRED  ELIHU  WHITSON,  PH.D.,  aU- 
thor  of  Pennsylvania  Folkways 
and  Tales  of  Lancaster  Town,  nodded 
delightedly  over  his  morning's 
"find."  Dr.  Whitson  was  a  small  man, 
slightly  built,  and  perhaps  the  most 
noticeable  things  about  him  were  the 
sprigs  of  long  black  hairs  growing 
out  of  his  ears  and  wrists.  The 
"find"  and  object  of  his  present 
pleasure  lay  in  single  splendor  on  the 
elegant  Sheraton  secretary  before 
him.  This  was  a  yellowed  newspaper 
clipping,  dated  June  2,  1875.  It:  read 
in  part: 

There  are  several  superstitions  connected 
with  death  and  funerals  in  the  country.  One 


is  that  if  the  mother  of  a  family  is  dying,  the 
vinegar  barrel  must  be  shaken  at  the  time  to 
prevent  the  "mother"  in  it  from  dying.  Said 
a  man  once  in  sober  earnest  to  me,  "I  was 
sorry  Mr.  D.  was  not  in  the  room  when  his 
wife  died."  "Where  was  he?"  I  asked.  "Oh, 
in  the  cellar  a-shaking  the  vinegar  barrel; 
but  if  he  had  just  told  me,  I  would  have  done 
it  and  let  him  be  in  the  room  to  see  her  take 
her  last  breath." 

DR.  WHITSON  patted  the  frayed 
scrap  and  returned  it  carefully 
to  its  folder.  It  was  precisely  the 
anecdote  needed  to  spice  Chapter 
III.  Such  pointed  conclusions  might 
be  drawn  from  it;  and  then  also  there 
was  the  matter  of  Human  Appeal  to 
be  considered:  so  important  nowa 
days  when  to  be  read  at  all,  even  by 
one's  fellow  ethnographists,  one's 
material  had  to  be  presented  enter 
tainingly,  or  at  least  forcefully. 
"Forcefully"  was  perhaps  the  better 
word.  And  what  a  rare  stroke  that 
had  been,  too,  getting  to  know  the 
Hoffmeyer  man,  perhaps  the  last 
openly  practising  exponent  of  the 
genuine  thing  —  a  veritable  Twen 
tieth  Century  Doctor  Dady!  Why, 
the  man  was  worth  a  chapter  in 
himself! 

Which  reminded  him  that  Hoff 
meyer  was  due  now.  He  turned,  still 
smiling,  and  examined  the  handsome 
gilt  timepiece  behind  him.  As  he 
did  so,  he  ran  over  in  his  mind  the 
questions  which  he  proposed  putting 
to  Hoffmeyer  this  morning:  the  man 
ner  of  using  the  witch-hazel  rod  in 
divining  wells,  for  example;  the 
properties  of  black  hen's  blood  and 
the  ever  recurring  red  twine.  The 
meaning  of  Poll-Evil,  the  Gravel 
and  particularly  the  White  Swell 
ing,  famous  diseases  for  which  pow 
wow  boasted  numberless  cures;  and 
the  gestures  which  went  with  the 
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chanting  of  Ezekiel,  6th  verse,  i6th         "You  lay  still." 
Chapter,  in  stopping  dangerous  blood         "  Mom ! " 
flows  and  closing  wounds.  All  these         "Get  the  book." 
things  Hoffmeyer  would  know.  All 

these   things   Hoffmeyer   could   tell  *     *     * 

him.  It  was  little  wonder  that  Dr. 

Whitson  smiled  as  he  noted  the  hour.  "  s^\  OOD  heavens,  man ! "  Dr.  Whit- 
Ten  minutes  on  he  would  be  learn-        \Jf  son    peered    anxiously    into 

ing   things   that  years   of  plodding  Hoffmeyer's   sick   white   face.    "Sit 

through  every  volume  in  every  li-  down.  Sit  down.  Do!" 
brary    and    museum    in    the   world         And  Dr.  Hoffmeyer  sat  down.  At 

could  not  tell  him.  the  moment  it  seemed  the  most  he 

was  capable  of  doing.  Dr.  Whitson 
watched  his  parchment-colored  hand 
crawl  feebly  along  the  arm  of  the 

DUTCHY  looked  up  at  Mom.  He  chair  to  drop  at  last  lifelessly  into 

wasn't  good  at  all.  The  room  his  thin  lap.  "I  ain't  so  good  today," 

was  going  around  like  he  was  on  a  top  he    murmured,    wetting    his    pallid 

and  he  was  dry  —  so  dry  he  could  lips.  "  Them  cucumbers  I  et.  .  .  ." 
hardly  talk.  "I  want  to  get  up,"  he         "Ah."  Dr.  Whitson  removed  his 

kept  saying.  He  was  half  bawling,  spectacles   and   polished   them   agi- 

"I  want  to  get  up  now."  He  didn't  tatedly  on  his  coat  front.  So  that's 

know  what  made  him  keep  saying  that,  what  it  was.  Simply  an  attack  of  in- 

"You  lay  still,"  Pop  said.  digestion.  Thank  God!  Thank  God 

Mom    didn't    say    nothing.    Her  for  that!  If  anything  should  happen 

eyes  were  all  funny  from  crying  and  before  the  completion  of  the  book, 

her  hair  was  strubly.  She  looked  aw-  .  .  .  !    "I    see.    I    see.    Well  .  .  ." 

ful.  And  there  was  that  Katie,  stand-  He  pinched  the  spectacles  back  upon 

ing  over  there  with  her  arms  folded  his  nose  and  smiled  sympathetically, 

across  each  other  and  her  eyes  like  "We  don't  grow  any  younger,  any 

they  was  on  fire.  of  us,  do  we  ?  Perhaps  (with  a  great 

"He  done  it,"  she  kept  saying,  effort  of  will,  he  made  himself  go  on). 

"He  done  it."  .  .  .  Perhaps  you  would  rather  fore- 

And  Pop  wasn't  saying  nothing  go  today's  —  ah  —  interview." 
but  just  looking  back  at  her  and  his         A  heartening  speck  of  color  ap- 

eyes  were  beginning  to  catch  fire,  peared   in   Dr.   Hoffmeyer's   cheek, 

too.  "No."  He  pulled  himself  upright  in 

"Get  the  book,"  Katie  kept  say-  the    chair.     "I'm    not    that    bad. 

ing.  "Get  the  book  off  him,  and  he  Just  .  .  ." 

can't  do  you  or  yours  nothing  no         "Tired,"    Dr.    Whitson    supplied 

more."  quickly.    "I   see."   He   turned   and 

And  Pop  still  didn't  say  it  but  his  busied  his  hands  among  the  papers 

eyes  got  like  hers  more  and  more  on  the  secretary.  "In  that  case,"  he 

every  second.  went  on,  hurrying  his  words  a  little. 

"Get  the  book."  "In  that  case.  .  .  .  Hmm,  let  me 

"I  want  to  get  up."  see.  Where  were  we?  Ah  yes!  The 
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white  swelling  business,  wasn't  it?" 

"I  know  what  you  mean  now," 
Dr.  Hoffmeyer  put  in. 

"Ah  — exactly."  Dr.  Whitson 
took  his  place  at  the  secretary. 

"It  took  me  a  while  to  get  on  to 
what  you  wanted  about  it." 

Dr.  Whitson  smiled  again.  This 
time,  however,  there  was  less  sympa 
thy  than  patience  in  his  smile.  "But 
you  have  it.  Very  good.  Now  if  you 
will  .  .  ." 

A  spark  of  the  old  cunning  shone 
an  instant  in  Dr.  Hoffmeyer's  glance. 
He  sat  suddenly  forward.  "I  had  to 
buy  a  book  off  a  certain  party,"  he 
said. 

Whereupon  the  smile,  all  smiles, 
disappeared  from  Dr.  Whitson's 
countenance.  So  that's  how  it  was. 
The  avidity  of  these  people!  Here- 
moved  the  spectacles  again  and  bal 
anced  them  a  moment  between  his 
sensitive  fingers. 

"Look  here,  my  good  man,"  he 
said,  clearing  his  throat.  "We  had 
our  agreement:  three  dollars  an  inter 
view,  if  I'm  not  mistaken.  That  is 
just  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  in  ex 
cess  of  the  charges  for  your  —  ah — 
professional  services,  I  understand. 
Do  I  make  myself  clear?" 

Apparently  not,  for  Dr.  Hoffmey 
er's  expression  did  not  change.  "I 
had  to  buy  the  book,"  he  repeated 
dully.  And  looking  at  him,  Dr. 
Whitson  saw  that  there  was  no  use. 

"Very  well,"  he  sighed.  "What 
was  the  price?" 


it  did  if  you  were  bad  for  a  long  time 
without  stopping.  Then  he  remem 
bered  that  Violet  hadn't  seemed  to 
notice  anything  either.  He  felt  better 
when  he  thought  of  that. 

He  felt  all  tired  out  and  lay  down 
on  the  floor.  Then  he  heard  Violet 
moving  around  below.  She  might 
come  up  and  see  him  lying  there. 
So  he  got  up  again  and  went  down 
stairs. 

He  went  out  on  the  porch.  He  felt 
better  there  than  upstairs.  After  a 
while  he  decided  to  go  down  to  the 
creek.  There  were  water  snakes  there 
sometimes  and  sometimes  you  could 
catch  one. 

But  when  he  got  there,  there 
weren't  any  snakes.  There  was  only 
a  turtle.  He  stood  on  the  bank  watch 
ing  it  swim  around.  It  was  just  a 
baby  one  and  yet  the  water  hardly 
covered  it.  The  creek  was  low. 
When  the  turtle  burrowed  down 
under  a  stone  and  lay  still,  he  waded 
in  after  it. 

After  he  had  it,  he  sat  down  on  the 
bank  and  turned  it  on  its  back.  It 
put  its  head  out  and  then  its  feet.  He 
touched  one  foot  and  it  closed  itself 
up  again,  making  a  funny  sucking 
noise.  Then  it  peeped  out  again. 
It  began  to  kick.  All  of  a  sudden, 
looking  at  it,  he  remembered  Dutchy. 
He  began  to  feel  awful.  He  was  going 
to  cry.  .  .  . 

Letting  himself  fall  back  on  the 
bank,  Jimmy  put  his  arms  behind 
his  head  and  looked  up,  up,  up,  wink 
ing  back  the  tears,  straight  to  the  sky. 


ATER  lunch  Jimmy  went  up  to  his 
room  and  looked  in  the  mirror. 
He    looked    just    the    same.    He'd 
thought  it  must  show  in  his  face,  like 


fl°wers  °f  tne  peach-tree, 
JL  prepared  as  a  salad,  are  of  use 
in  curing  dropsy.  Six  or  seven  peeled 
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kernels  of  peach-stones,  eaten  daily, 
will  cure  the  gravel.  These  are  also 
said  to  prevent  drunkenness,  when 
eaten  before  meals.'' 

Dr.  Whitson's  elegiac  tones  ex 
pired  slowly  in  the  heat  of  the  room 
as  he  glanced  gravely  up  from  the 
paper  to  Dr.  Hoffmeyer.  "Is  that 
all?  "he  asked. 

R.  HOFFMEYER  felt  his  chin  medi 
tatively.  "Well,"  he  said  after 
due  deliberation,  "if  a  body  loses 
their  hair,  of  course,  they  should 
pound  up  some  peach  kernels  and 
mix  them  with  vinegar  and  put  them 
on  the  bald  place."  He  glanced 
significantly  at  Dr.  Whitson's  shining 
tonsure. 

"I  see."  Dr.  Whitson  made  a  brief 
notation  at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet. 
"Paste  of  peach  kernels  and  vine 
gar:  hair  restorer."  "I  see."  He 
blotted  the  page  and  waved  it  a 
moment  in  the  air. 

"The  water  off  peach  flowers  is 
good  too,"  Dr.  Hoffmeyer  said.  "I 
give  it  to  young  folks  when  they 
have  the  worms." 

"Ah!"  Dr.  Whitson  made  a  sec 
ond  notation.  "Water  distilled  from 
peach  blossoms  destroys  human  par 
asites."  Once  more  he  blotted  the 
page.  "I  think,"  he  said  after  a  long 
silence  during  which  he  carefully 
drew  lines  through  certain  notes  and 
checked  others,  "I  think  that  that 
will  be  sufficient  for  this  afternoon." 
He  rose,  rubbing  his  hands.  "When 
I  have  put  these  notes  in  order," 
indicating  the  pile  of  copy  paper  be 
fore  him, "  we  can  —  ah  —  continue." 

Dr.  Hoffmeyer  rose  in  his  turn.  He 
stood  a  moment,  regaining  his  equi 
librium  —  hardly  more  than  a  bun 
dle  of  old  clothes  on  a  stick.  Dr. 


Whitson  held  out  the  soiled  bill 
which  had  been  between  them  all 
that  afternoon. 

"I  trust,"  he  said,  "that  there  will 
be  no  further  occasion  for  your  buy 
ing  —  ah  —  books.  I  should  really 
prefer,  if  I  may  say  so,  that  your  — 
ah  —  contributions  should  come  di 
rectly  from  experience.  Do  I  make 
myself  clear?" 

Dr.  Hoffmeyer  took  the  bill,  say 
ing  nothing. 

"Good  afternoon,"  said  Dr.  Whit 
son. 

Dr.  Hoffmeyer  bowed  stiffly.  "I 
bid  you  the  time,"  he  said  grandly 
and  shuffled  out  of  the  room. 

Dr.  Whitson  looked  after  him 
puzzledly.  If  only  one  could  get  at 
the  back  of  these  peoples'  minds! 
What  a  book  that  would  make! 
Shrugging  his  thin  shoulders,  he 
turned  back  to  the  secretary  and 
commenced  the  weary  business  of 
sorting  the  packet  of  notes. 


WHEN  the  first  drop  of  rain  fell, 
Jimmy  sat  up.  At  first  he 
didn't  know  where  he  was.  He  looked 
around  him  and  saw  the  creek. 
Then  he  remembered.  He  got  up  and 
stood  a  minute  rubbing  his  eyes.  It 
was  raining  pretty  hard  now.  He 
felt  it  on  his  face  and  hands.  He 
turned  his  face  up  to  the  sky,  feeling 
it  splash  cold,  and  he  shivered  a  lit 
tle,  he  didn't  know  why.  Then  it  be 
gan  to  come  down  harder.  There 
was  a  boom  of  thunder.  He  turned 
and  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  back  to 
the  house. 

The  door  banged  shut  behind  him 
in  the  wind,  making  him  jump. 
"Jimmy,"  somebody  called,  "is  that 
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you,  dear?"  Mother  was  back!  He  the  gathering  storm,  he  retained  this 

didn't  think,  but  raced  as  fast  as  new-found  identity;  so  that  when  at 

ever  he  could,  faster  even  than  he'd  last  he  steered  into  his  own  lane  and 

come  up  from  the  creek,  and  he  was  stepped  out  on  his  own  good  earth, 

calling,  "Yes,  yes,"  and  Mother  was  it  was  as  a  lord  come  home  to  his 

at  the  end  of  the  hall,  waiting  for  manor.  "Katie!"  he  called  then  im- 

him,  her  arms  stretched  out.  "Just  periously.  "You  Katie!" 

you  wait,"  she  was  saying.   "Just  But  Katie  did  not  answer.  No  one 

you  wait  till  you  hear  the  surprise  I  answered.  For  a  moment  after  his 

have  for  you.  .  .  ."  voice  had  died  away,  Dr.  Hoffmeyer 

stood  stock  still.  To  be  cheated  of  his 

*     *     *  moment  like  this!  He  could  hardly 

believe  it.  Then  the  blood  rose  in  his 

IT    WAS    past    four    o'clock    when  cheeks.  His  teeth  shut  tight  on  their 

finally    Dr.    Hoffmeyer    turned  lower  lip.  With  a  vicious  kick  at  a 

toward  home.  The  light,  curiously,  weed  in  his  path  (more  evidence  of 

was  more  like  that  of  early  morning  Katie's  neglect  of  him  and  his),  he 

than  late  afternoon.  The  roadsides,  stalked  straight  up  the  walk  and  into 

spattered  with  small  flowers,  were  the  house.  He  did  not  notice  that  the 

still  green  and  fresh.  Overhead,  new  door  was,  oddly,  unlatched.  He  did 

leaves  stirred  slightly  in   a  gently  not  notice  the  bottles  and  glasses 

rising  wind.  overturned  on  his  kitchen  table.  He 

Dr.  Hoffmeyer,  sitting  stiffly  up-  noticed  nothing  until  his  eyes  met 

right  behind  the  wheel,  could  not  those  of  the  three  men,  watching 

help  but  feel  something  of  it;  and  him  from  the  doorway.  A  short  as- 

when  a  little  beyond  Steitzville  the  tonished  cry  escaped  him  then.  He 

last  stray  villages  were  left  behind,  whirled  suddenly  around.  .  .  . 

he  relaxed  his  straining  attention  and  Upstairs,  Katie  came  abruptly  to 

let  the  engine  die  slowly  down  to  a  a  stand,  as  though  impelled. 
soft  hum. 

A  sigh  of  infinite  relief  escaped  *     *     * 
him  then.  For  the  first  time  that  day 

he  felt  his  breath  come  easily,  the  "    A    PONY,"    Jimmy    was    saying. 

band  about  his  head  lift.  The  subtle  /\  "Havel  got  a  pony,  Mother?" 

sense  of  foreboding,  which  had  pur-  He  was  jumping  up  and  down  in  his 

sued  him  since  morning  and  for  which  excitement. 

he  was  able  to  find  no  rational  ex-  "Better  than  that,"  Mother  said, 
planation,  slipped  away  from  him.  "Better  than  that,  honey."  And  she 
And  suddenly  he  was  at  peace:  at  was  laughing,  even  her  eyes  were 
peace  with  the  day,  with  the  diffi-  laughing.  She  was  most  excited  as 
culties  which  had  marked  it,  with  he.  "We're  going  away,"  she  said, 
himself.  Once  more  he  felt  himself  "Far,  far  away,  you  and  Daddy  and 
Doc  Hoffmeyer,  rich,  respected,  a  me."  She  pushed  him  off,  still  hold- 
power  in  his  world  —  Somebody.  ing  onto  his  shoulders  and  looking 

And  all  the  way  home,  through  down  at  him  with  her  eyes  all  shin- 

the  first  casual  raindrops,  through  ing  and  laughing  like  that.  "What 
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do  you  think  of  that?"  she  said. 
"Whatever  do  you  think  of  that?" 

"  Why  ? "  he  said. "  Why,  Mother  ? " 
He  didn't  know  what  he  thought. 

"Because,"  she  said — "Because 
that  nice  old  Dr.  Whitson  got  Daddy 
a  fine  new  position.  .  .  .  And  you'll 
be  in  a  nice  school,"  she  said,  "and 
we'll  have  a  great  big  wonderful 
new  house  and  maybe  there'll  be  a 
pony  there.  .  .  ."  She  stopped,  all 
out  of  breath  and  laughing  so,  she 
could  hardly  talk.  She  took  his  two 
hands  and  clapped  them  together 
for  him.  "Think  of  that,"  she  said. 
"Just  think  of  that!" 

And  all  of  a  sudden  he  was  glad, 
too.  Gladder  than  he'd  been  all  day. 
Gladder  most  than  he'd  ever  been 
before.  "When?"  he  said.  He  was 
jumping  up  and  down  and  she  was 
clapping  his  hands  together  and  they 
were  so  glad  and  happy.  "When, 
Mother  —  when  are  we  going?" 


;npvHE  rain  had  been  coming  down 
JL  steadily  all  that  hour  but  now,  a 
little  after  dusk,  it  had  begun  to 
slack  off  a  bit  and  a  pale  moon  was 
showing  in  the  twilight  sky. 

Katie  stood  in  the  doorway  of  the 
house,  looking  at  it,  and  at  the  wet 
fields,  in  the  shifting  light,  below 
her,  and  at  the  dark  road,  trailing 
its  rocky  way  into  Lancaster  down 
there. 

Her  fingers  crept  mindlessly  over 
her  face  as  she  looked,  felt  of  her 
eyes,  her  nose,  her  rigid  mouth.  On 
her  cold  lips  they  lingered  heavily, 
and  suddenly,  with  a  savage  grimace, 
she  bit  down  on  them:  down,  down 
to  the  bone.  The  blankness  went  out 
of  her  stare,  then.  Her  knees  buckled 
under  her.  She  sat  down.  In  the  soft 
insinuating  silence  from  the  room  be 
hind  her,  she  began  to  scream.  .  .  . 


An  Evangelical's  Defense 

BY  FRANK  E.  GAEBELEIN 
In  which  some  critical  heads  are  knocked  together 

IN  A  recent  magazine  article  James  fettered  thinker  of  the  Twentieth 
Truslow  Adams  acutely  diag-  Century  has  a  misconception  of  the 
nosed  certain  trends  in  American  convictions  of  the  evangelical  be- 
life.  Among  these  he  pointed  out  liever  that  is,  to  say  the  very  least, 
the  preference  of  "impressions  to  grotesque.  Such  a  believer  or,  whis- 
thought,  facts  to  ideas."  And  as  one  per  the  word,  fundamentalist  per- 
surveys  the  state  of  religion,  espe-  force  must  think  that  the  world  was 
cially  Protestantism,  with  its  waning  created  on  a  certain  fine  day  in  the 
influence  among  the  intelligentsia,  he  year  4004  B.C.  That  this  date  never 
is  struck  with  the  prevalence  of  this  was  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  it 
particular  trend,  albeit  in  somewhat  represents  but  the  calculation  of  a 
different  guise.  For  by  making  Mr.  Seventeenth  Century  Irish  arch- 
Adams's  phrase  read  "  the  preference  bishop,  that  no  enlightened  Christian 
of  impressions  to  facts,"  one  is  able  of  the  present  insists  upon  its 
exactly  to  place  his  finger  upon  the  authority  bears  little  weight.  The 
most  common  and  at  the  same  time  Clarence  Darrows  of  the  future  will 
most  misleading  fallacy  of  American  bring  it  up  at  future  evolution  trials 
religious  thinking  today.  just  as  Mr.  Clarence  Darrow  pounced 
To  take  a  specific  instance,  ob-  upon  it  at  Dayton,  Tennessee.  One 
serve  the  reckless  generalization  can  only  hope  that  the  next  William 
with  which  the  average  sophisticate  Jennings  Bryan  will  be  on  this  point 
brands  all  evangelical  Christianity  a  little  more  alert  than  was  his  il- 
as  outworn  dogma  long  since  aban-  lustrious  predecessor! 
doned  by  enlightened  minds.  The 

mere  term  "orthodox"  or,  even  rrpnus  also  the  intelligentsia  will 
worse,  "fundamentalist"  suggests  JL  continue  to  insist  that  evangeli- 
the  "vestigial  intellect,"  to  use  Dr.  cal  orthodoxy  carries  with  it  the 
Glenn  Frank's  clever  phrase.  That  dogma  that  the  apostles  and  proph- 
one  can  retain  his  intellectual  integ-  ets,  being  divinely  inspired,  were 
rity  while  actually  believing  the  therefore  mere  mechanical  dicta- 
tenets  of  some  branch  of  the  evangel-  phones  of  the  Almighty,  that  every 
ical  Christian  faith  is  for  many  today  sentence  of  the  Bible  is  spiritual 
a  cause  of  authentic  wonder.  The  un-  revelation  binding  in  daily  life,  and 
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that  the  Bible  contains  not  the 
slightest  error  in  transmission,  punc 
tuation,  or  translation.  If  this  seem 
like  reductio  ad  absurdum,  one  need 
but  turn  to  page  172  of  The  'Twilight 
of  Christianity,  where  Harry  Elmer 
Barnes  seriously  informs  his  readers 
that  "the  typical  believer  takes  it 
for  granted  that  God  dictated  the 
Bible  in  the  language  of  the  King 
James  Version  (or,  if  a  German, 
in  the  language  of  Luther's  transla 
tion)."  As  a  facetious  liberalist  once 
wrote,  fundamentalists  believe  that 
one  fair  morning  God  dispatched  to 
this  planet  a  corps  of  angels  bearing  a 
copious  edition  of  King  James  Bibles 
freshly  printed  and  neatly  bound  in 
black  leather  with  gilt-edged  pages. 
The  evangelical  may  assert  that  he 
believes  nothing  of  the  sort.  He  may 
insist  that  his  view  of  inspiration 
goes  back  to  the  original  documents, 
taking  into  account  the  scribal  errors, 
the  textual  and  translator's  varia 
tions,  and  that  it  leaves  to  the  in 
dividual  writers  full  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  their  own  literary  per 
sonalities.  It  makes  not  the  slightest 
difference.  The  caricature  persists. 
The  idea  of  Biblical  inspiration  sim 
ply  must  be  an  impossible  dogma. 

So  IT  goes.  The  orthodox  view  of 
the  atonement  is  lampooned  as  a 
horrible  doctrine  savoring  of  the 
slaughter-house  and  the  dark  days  of 
barbarism.  Conversion  is  made  syn 
onymous  with  "hit  the  trail"  meth 
ods  of  high-pressure  revivalism  or 
else  confused  with  psychological 
complexes,  while  foreign  missionaries 
in  general  are  thought  to  bear  a  re 
markable  likeness  to  a  certain  char 
acter  in  Somerset  Maugham's  Rain. 
There  is  indeed  an  urgent  need  for 


a  dispassionate  research  into  the 
strange  misconceptions  that  the  in 
telligentsia  so  often  imagine  repre 
sent  the  evangelical  Christian  be 
liever  of  today.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  straw  man  does  not  exist  and,  to 
this  writer's  knowledge,  never  did 
exist  among  the  large  body  of  per 
sons  of  education  and  cultivation 
who  somehow  manage,  even  in  the 
face  of  the  jibes  of  Harry  Elmer 
Barnes,  H.  L.  Mencken,  and  many 
another  to  maintain  both  faith  and 
intellectual  integrity. 

WHAT  then  does  the  intelligent 
evangelical  really  believe?  By 
what  mental  processes  does  he  recon 
cile  his  Sixteenth  or,  to  be  exact,  his 
First  Century  faith  with  Twentieth 
Century  categories  of  philosophy 
and  science? 

First  of  all,  the  intelligent  evangel 
ical  bases  his  religious  thinking  es 
sentially  on  facts.  For  him  the  ques 
tion  of  the  historicity  of  the  Bible, 
especially  of  the  New  Testament 
records,  is  fundamental.  Christianity 
is  a  religion  of  fact.  Either  Christ  did 
or  did  not  live,  teach,  and  minister  in 
ancient  Palestine.  Whether  Christ 
died  upon  the  Cross  of  Calvary  is 
again  at  bottom  an  historic  question. 
So  also  is  the  inescapable  problem  of 
the  resurrection,  though  modern  men 
are  prone  to  forget  that  this  vital 
event  too  is  capable  of  historic 
demonstration.  Back  in  the  Eight 
eenth  Century  Gilbert  West  in  the 
confidence  of  his  deism  set  out  to 
overthrow  the  historicity  of  the 
resurrection,  examined  the  evidence, 
and  was  converted  in  writing  his 
memorable  Observations  on  the  His 
tory  and  Evidence  of  the  Resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ,  an  argument  which 
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Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  declared  im-  him  all-important.  For,  after  all, 
pregnable.  In  1930  Frank  Morison,  every  great  event  of  antiquity  is 
instead  of  writing  the  skeptical  known  to  us  on  documentary  evi- 
treatise  he  had  long  contemplated,  denceof  one  kind  or  another,  nothing 
published  instead  his  fascinating  more  nor  less.  Thus  he  follows  the 
psychological  study,  Who  Moved  the  findings  of  New  Testament  criticism, 
Stone?  The  empty  tomb,  he  found,  is  and  notes  with  deep  interest  that, 
not  so  easily  explained  away  as  those  however  much  the  most  radical  of 
who,  lacking  first-hand  study  of  the  the  higher  critics  may  pare  down 
sources,  fondly  believe.  One  may  the  synoptic  gospels,  still  the  core 
speak  glibly  of  a  spiritual  resurrec-  remains  supernaturalistic.  Such  a 
tion,  of  overwrought  and  nervously  frankly  evangelical  and  even  super- 
unstable  disciples,  or  of  the  vision  naturalistic  attitude  as  that  of  Karl 
theory  of  Strauss,  but  the  disturbing  Earth  of  Germany  and  his  followers 
fact  of  the  rolled-away  stone,  the  seems  to  him  a  significant  trend  to  be 
empty  tomb,  and  the  undeniably  far-  emanating  from  the  fountain-head  of 
reaching  and  cumulative  influences  higher  criticism, 
of  that  first  Easter  morning  remain. 

Like  Paul,  the  evangelical  believer  of  "DUT3  m  requiring  intellectual  in  teg- 
today  looks  at  this  question  from  an  JD>  rity  of  himself,  the  evangelical 
intensely  practical  point  of  view,  logically  enough  asks  the  same  virtue 
"If  Christ  be  not  risen  from  the  of  those  who  so  casually  caricature 
dead,"  declared  the  apostle,  "then  is  his  views.  He  thinks,  in  short,  that 
your  faith  vain;  ye  are  yet  in  your  the  critics  themselves  should  culti- 
sins."  vate  a  critical  attitude  of  mind,  yet 

in  this  seems  to  find  them  lacking. 

BUT  he  is,  this  evangelical  of  1931,  Asked  for  an  example,  he  might  again 
gravely  concerned  with  the  ne-  refer  to  The  Twilight  of  Christianity, 
cessity  for  straight  thinking  on  mat-  where  on  pages  174  and  175  Dr. 
ters  that  seem  to  him  eternally  Harry  Elmer  Barnes  quotes  an 
significant.  Recognizing  the  funda-  anthology  of  scriptural  obscenity, 
mental  supernaturalism  of  New  John  viii,  asserts  Dr.  Barnes's  au- 
Testament  Christianity  and  the  thority,  tells  of  Christ  and  the  woman 
prevalent  naturalistic  color  of  mod-  taken  in  adultery  and  is  therefore 
ern  philosophies  and  science,  he  obscene,  while  Luke  i  states  that  the 
honestly  tries  to  base  his  belief  on  Angel  Gabriel  impregnated  Eliza- 
solid  fact.  That  the  supernatural  beth!  Which  is  obscene,  this  book  or 
elements  in  Christ's  life  are  not  the  Bible?  Can  any  intelligent  reader 
reproduceable  today  does  not  greatly  examine  the  morally  stirring  story  of 
concern  him,  for  he  is  able  to  John  viii  ("He  that  is  without  sin 
detect  the  shallowness  of  the  mere  among  you,  let  him  first  cast  a  stone, 
uniformitarian  argument  against  the  ...  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee:  go, 
miraculous  in  the  past.  But  that  the  and  sin  no  more")  and  call  this 
documents  which  attest  the  historic-  magnificent  display  of  discerning 
ity  of  the  facts  on  which  Christian-  mercy  obscene?  And  can  anyone, 
ity  rests  be  authenticated  seems  to  prejudiced  or  unprejudiced,  cite  in 
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support  of  the  second  coarse  insinua-  the  evangelical  endeavors  to  recog- 
tion  a  single  sentence  from  the  tact-  nize  facts  when  proved  instead  of 
ful  and  beautiful  narrative  of  "the  continuing  to  hold  in  their  place  out- 
beloved  physician?"  It  is  difficult  worn  conjectures  no  matter  what 
for  the  intelligent  evangelical  to  scholarly  sanction  these  conjectures 
understand  how  a  writer  trained  in  may  have.  But  here  again  he  finds 
scientific  method  can  publish  such  much  modern  thought  to  be  actually 
preposterous  inferences  and  retain  behind  the  times.  Rabbi  Lewis 
withal  his  intellectual  integrity.  Browne's  highly  praised  This  Believ 
ing  World  is  fascinating  reading,  but 

»HILE  the  believer  could  digress  hardly  up-to-date  when  it  describes 
largely  on  this  point,  he  must  the  life  and  times  of  the  patriarch 
content  himself  with  only  one  or  two  Abraham  as  those  of  primitive  nomad 
more  instances.  In  his  credo  in  a  re-  sheiks.  The  excavations  at  Ur  of 
cent  issue  of  The  Forum,  Mr.  H.  L.  the  Chaldees  made  by  Professor  C. 
Mencken  likens  the  reliability  of  the  Leonard  Woolley,  Director  of  the 
authors  of  the  four  gospels  to  that  of  Joint  Expedition  of  the  British 
four  darkies  in  the  police  court.  Now  Museum  and  the  Museum  of  the 
Mr.  Mencken  has  probably  read  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  demand 
older  German  higher  critics,  but  is  he  in  place  of  modern  higher-critical 
not  aware  of  Harnack's  conservative  preconceptions  a  new  view  of  that 
position  on  the  third  gospel,  has  he  early  time.  As  Dr.  Woolley  asserts  in 
never  heard  of  the  archaeological  re-  his  Ur  of  the  Chaldees:  "We  must  re 
searches  of  Sir  William  Ramsay  in  vise  considerably  our  ideas  of  the 
confirmation  of  the  reliability  of  Hebrew  patriarch  when  we  learn  that 
Luke  as  an  historian,  and  does  he  not  his  earlier  years  were  spent  in  such 
know  of  the  admitted  historicity  of  sophisticated  surroundings;  he  was 
the  Marcan  narrative?  Mr.  George  the  citizen  of  a  great  city  and  in- 
Jean  Nathan's  frank  essay  in  the  herited  the  tradition  of  an  ancient 
same  series  contains  a  delightful  ex-  and  highly  organized  civilization." 
ample  of  the  modern  attitude  toward 

religion.    "I    am    for    all    religions  QO  THE  flood  of  Genesis  has  long 

equally,  as  all  impress  me  as  being  £3  been    traced    to    a    Babylonian 

equally  hollow."  Once  more,  impres-  myth  portraying  the  passage  of  the 

sion  preferred  to  fact.  In  a  single  sun   god   in   his   boat   through   the 

sentence  the  great  quest  of  the  ages  is  heavenly  ocean.  Yet  Dr.  Woolley's 

dispatched.  Jove  has  spoken !  One  excavations  have  actually  unearthed 

may    smile    at    the    wrong-headed  eight   feet  of  sediment   that   could 

cleverness  of  Messrs.  Mencken  and  have  been  deposited  only  by  a  deluge 

Nathan,  yet  at  the  same  time  detect  of  unparalleled   proportions !    Simi- 

the  propensity  of  their  type  of  mind  larly,  archaeological  investigations  of 

to  prefer  mere  verbal  cleverness  to  the  Ziggurats  of  Mesopotamia  afford 

truth.  The  Macaulay  style  is  interest-  a  basis  for  an  actual  Tower  of  Babel, 

ing  but  not  always  reliable.  while  excavations  in  Palestine  have 

And  so,  because  he  desires  to  hold  shown  us  that  the  walls  of  Jericho 

his  faith  in  full  intellectual  honesty,  fell  after  all.  For  years  every  liberal 
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Old  Testament   scholar   has   main-  evangelical  is  something  of  a  pfag- 

tained  with  utmost  confidence  that  matist  in   his  attitude   toward   the 

the  Book  of  Daniel  dates  from  the  practical    aspects    of    religion.    He 

time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (c.  170  evaluates  his  faith  to  a  considerable 

B.C.)    rather   than    from    the   Sixth  extent  on   the  fact  that  it  works. 

Century  B.C.  when  the  historic  Dan-  Personally  he  himself  is  a  proof  of  the 

iel  lived.  This  conclusion  has  long  efficacy  of  what  he  believes.  Like  his 

been    a    commonplace    of    Biblical  Master  he  knows  true  spirituality  to 

criticism.  But  on  January  loth,  1931,  be  primarily  of  the  heart  rather  than 

the  New  York  'Times  carried  a  signifi-  the  head.  Thus  his  own  inner  experi- 

cant  statement  by  Sir  Charles  Mar-  ence  is  an  incontestable  evidence  of 

ston,   British   archaeologist.   "Many  the  validity  of  his  beliefs.  Neither 

biblical  archaeologists  have  doubted  Pharisaical     argument    nor    threat 

the    authenticity    of   the    Book    of  could  overthrow  the  disturbing  testi- 

Daniel,"  said  Sir  Charles,  "but  this  mony  of  the  blind  man  whom  Christ 

discovery  does  much  to  confirm  the  healed  at  the  pool  of  Siloam.  "One 

historical  accuracy  of  the  story  of  thing  I  know,  that,  whereas  I  was 

King  Belshazzar.  Cuneiform  writings  blind,  now  I  see,"  was  his  unanswer- 

of  the  Sixth  Century  B.C.,  inscribed  able  retort.  Likewise  the  evangelical 

on  clay  tablets  nearly  2,500  years  Christian  knows  "one  thing"  —  the 

ago,  have  already  been  deciphered,  inner     deliverance      brought      him 

giving  clear-cut  evidence  of  the  real-  through  contact  with  his  Lord.  It 

ity  of  Belshazzar   and   remarkable  matters  little  whether  this  deliver- 

confirmation  of  the  subject  matter  of  ance  has  been  a  sudden  release  from 

the   fifth   chapter  of  the   Book   of  enslaving  habit  and  bestial  degrada- 

Daniel.  I  believe  the  fifth  chapter  of  tion    as    in    the    case    histories    so 

the  Book  of  Daniel  ranks  next  to  dramatically  portrayed  in  a  book  like 

cuneiform  literature  in  accuracy,  so  Harold    Begbie's    Twice-born    Men, 

far  as  outstanding  events  are  con-  or  whether   the  deathless   Galilean 

cerned."  Unfortunately  higher-criti-  has  brought  inward  peace  to  a  life 

cal  scholarship  is  loath  to  revise  its  outwardly  happy  and  perhaps  even 

"assured  results,"  so  that  the  intel-  unconscious    of  its    spiritual    need, 

ligentsia  who  neither  read  the  Bible  The  fact  of  the  deliverance,  change, 

nor  derive  their  view  of  its  trust-  or  conversion,  call  it  what  you  will, 

worthiness   from  first-hand  sources  remains  and  will  remain  indestructi- 

are  still  bound  by  the  conjectures  of  a  ble  so  long  as   human   personality 

past  generation.  persists. 

A LL  of  this  teaches  the  intelligent  ^OBJECTIVELY,      the      evangelical 

/\  evangelical  a  valuable  lesson.  In  \Jt  Christian   sees   plenty  of  evi- 

religion  as  in  science,  one  must  keep  dence  that  the  New  Testament  faith 

abreast  of  the  times  and  prefer  facts  still  works  whenever  sincerely  prac- 

to  opinions,  even  though  the  latter  tised.  The  general  civilizing  influence 

emanate  from  ecclesiastical  strong-  of   foreign    missions,    the    well-nigh 

holds  of  specialized  scholarship.  incredible  record  of  John  G.  Paton  in 

In  the  next  place,  the  intelligent  the  New  Hebrides  or  the  transform- 
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ing  results  even  now  being  achieved  Babbitt  type,  he  is  a  dualist  and  be- 
by  the  Abel  family  in  cannibalistic  lieves  in  the  discipline  of  the  will.  But 
New  Guinea,  the  life-time  of  an-  in  his  forthright  supernaturalism  he 
swered  prayer  of  George  Miiller  of  goes  beyond  the  humanistic  position. 
Ashley  Down,  Bristol,  the  abiding  In  the  last  analysis  the  jibes  of  the 
results  of  D.  L.  Moody 's  ministry  intelligentsia,  the  failure  of  so  many 
are  but  a  very  few  examples.  Nor  can  of  the  mentally  eminent  to  compre- 
it  be  forgotten  that  the  achievements  hend  the  primary  concepts  of  New 
of  men  like  David  Livingstone  and  Testament  Christianity  concern  him 
Sir  Wilfred  Grenfell  have  been  me*-  little.  For  in  such  a  passage  as  the 
tivated  solely  by  loyalty  to  Christ.  second  chapter  of  Paul's  First  Corin 
thian  Epistle,  he  finds  a  thoroughly 

DURING  his  famous  voyage  on  the  adequate  explanation  for  the  indif- 
Beagle,  Darwin  tried  vainly  to  ference  of  modern  intellectualism  to 
get  in  touch  with  the  aborigines  of  Christianity.  "The  natural  man," 
Tierra  del  Fuego.  Finally  he  was  according  to  the  great  apostle  to  the 
forced  to  the  depressing  conclusion  Gentiles,  "  receiveth  not  the  things  of 
that  people  so  degraded  were  inca-  the  Spirit  of  God:  for  they  arefoolish- 
pable  of  civilization.  Later  after  ness  unto  him;  and  he  cannot  know 
twenty-eight  years  of  heroic  effort,  a  them,  because  they  are  spiritually 
mission  station  was  established  on  discerned."  And  in  yet  another 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  Darwin,  hav-  memorable  phrase,  Paul  reminds  his 
ing  personally  seen  some  of  the  readers  that  the  preaching  of  the 
converts,  wrote  as  follows  to  the  Cross  is  to  the  Greeks  sheer  "  foolish- 
South  American  Missionary  Society:  ness."  Far  from  being  original,  Paul 
"The  work  of  the  Tierra  del  Fuego  is  but  following  his  Master  who  once 
Mission  is  most  wonderful  and  pointed  out  to  a  member  of  the  first- 
charms  me,  as  I  had  always  proph-  century  Judean  intelligentsia  the 
esied  utter  failure.  It  is  a  grand  single  way  of  entrance  into  the 
success.  I  shall  feel  proud  if  your  kingdom  of  God.  "Except  a  man  be 
committee  think  fit  to  elect  me  an  born  again  (literally, 'from  above')," 
honorary  member."  said  Christ  to  Nicodemus  in  the  vivid 
The  objective  evidence  for  the  accents  of  divinity,  "he  cannot  see 
New  Testament  faith  is  not,  how-  the  kingdom  of  God."  The  realm  of 
ever,  confined  only  to  foreign  lands  the  spiritual  stands  quite  apart  from 
and  degraded  tribes.  "The  varieties  the  merely  human  plane;  one  enters 
of  religious  experience"  are  many  it  only  through  a  transforming  inner 
and  are  ever  with  us.  He  who  wills  to  experience  of  God  through  Christ, 
see  can  not  help  but  realize  that  men 

and  women  everywhere  in  all  stations  TTITTLE  wonder,  then,  that  minds 
of  life  are  discovering  God  through  JL/  lacking  this  experience  and, 
the  dynamic  and  infinite  Personality  in  some  cases,  by  their  very  pre- 
of  the  Man  of  Galilee.  suppositions  unfitted  for  fair  con- 
In  his  philosophy  the  intelligent  siderationof  the  subject,  see  in  Chris- 
evangelical  is  essentially  Pauline,  tianity  nothing  but  dogmas,  ritual,  or 
Like  the  humanists  of  the  Irving  ideals  outmoded  by  modern  thought. 
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Little  wonder  also  that  such  minds  known  the  good  news  does  he  con- 
fail  woefully  to  grasp  the  elementary  sider  the  organized  church  spiritually 
life-giving  message  of  the  Bible,  effective.  True  Christians  he  finds  in 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  was  an  many  folds  and  even  outside  the 
acute  literary  critic  as  well  as  a  great  recognized  communions.  Baptists, 
poet,  and  he  never  wrote  a  wiser  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Luther- 
sentence  than  this  aphorism:  "The  ans,  Episcopalians,  Roman  Catho- 
Bible  without  the  Spirit  is  a  sundial  lies,  many  another  creed  have,  in  his 
by  moonlight."  mind,  no  monopoly  on  vital  religion. 
Finally,  the  intelligent  evangelical  The  hall-mark  of  the  real  follower  of 
is  a  much  more  tolerant  person  than  Christ,  the  badge  that  unites  all  true 
his  caricaturists  realize.  The  clashes  believers,  is,  for  him,  a  common  ac- 
of  denominationalism,  the  aberra-  ceptance  and  submission  to  the  will 
tions  of  the  organized  church,  he  of  the  Risen  Christ,  the  divine 
recognizes  and  deplores.  When  the  Saviour,  the  One  who,  in  the  words  of 
church  substitutes  for  the  proclama-  John  the  Baptist,  "taketh  away  the 
tion  of  the  gospel  the  objectives  of  sin  of  the  world."  Love,  joy,  peace, 
social  and  moral  reform,  he  fears  that  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness, 
it  has  deviated  from  its  central  pur-  all  the  other  great  virtues  he  rec- 
pose.  However  worthy  and  essential  ognizes  as  essential  indications  of  the 
such  objectives  may  be,  they  follow,  Christian  life.  But  he  also  realizes  that 
not  precede,  the  Christian  evangel,  these,  as  Paul  says,  are  "the  fruit 
and  to  give  them  the  first  place  is  to  of  the  Spirit,"  and  that  the  one 
put  the  cart  before  the  horse.  Only,  thing  needful  is  the  transforming 
therefore,  in  so  far  as  it  obeys  the  personal  relationship  to  Christ  the 
great  commission  of  Christ  to  make  Saviour. 


The  Landowner's  Lot 

BY  JULIUS  M.  NOLTE 

A  diagnosis  of  the  ills  of  real  estate,  with  suggested  remedies 

\ 

IN  ONE  of  his  most  successful  after  a  post-prandial  incongruity,  the  pres- 
dinner  speeches,  a  brilliant^Vz  de  ent  generation  of  Americans,  con- 
siecle  raconteur  is  said  to  have  scious   that   the   proprietor  of  real 
dwelt  at  eloquent  length  upon  the  estate  is  staggering  under  an  intoler- 
trials  and  tribulations  of  the  poor,  able  and  discriminatory  burden  of 
gradually  reducing  his  audience  to  taxation,    awards    the    unfortunate 
straits  so  sympathetic  that  no  eye  landowner  a  conversational  accolade, 
remained  undimmed.  Then,  at  the  and  continues  to  consume  his  sub- 
climax  of  a  moving  peroration,  the  stance. 

text  of  which  was  that  something  This  judgment,  perhaps,  may  be 

must  be  done  about  it,  and  done  unjust,  resting  as  it  does  upon  the 

forthwith,   the  speaker  oratorically  assumption    that    people    generally 

proposed  —  three  cheers  for  the  poor,  have  taken   the   trouble  to  inform 

"Whereat   they  all  did  laugh   full  themselves  upon  the  matter  of  the 

sore."  distribution  of  the  tax  burden.   It 

This  incident  is  related,  not  to  cast  may  be  that  people  generally  do  not 

a  scornful  light  upon  what  passed  know  the  salient  features  of  our  tax- 

for  humor  in  the  gay  nineties,  but  to  ing  system.  If  so,  there  is  real  need  of 

provide  an  analogue  for  the  attitude  popular  education  in  this  regard. 
of  the  American  people  toward  the 

fundamental  substance  of  their  own  ^IT^HAT  much  maligned  being,  the 

country,    toward    their    own    real  JL  average  citizen,  at  least  realizes 

estate.  Like  the  poor,  real  estate  has  that  something  is  wrong  with  real 

had  latterly  more  than  its  own  share  estate.  So  much  is  certain,  because  he 

of  trouble,  so  much  more  than  its  not  only  is  not  buying  it,  but  is  trying 

share  that  graver  men  than  Simeon  in  many  ways  to  escape  ownership  of 

Ford  have  waxed  eloquent  about  it;  it.  This  habit  of  avoidance,  moreover, 

but  so  far  very  little  has  been  done  can  not  be  charged  mainly  to  the 

about  it  more  than  to  propose  three  stock  market  break  or  to  the  present 

rousing   cheers.   Just   as    the   more  depression,  for  the  habit  antedates 

fortunate  among  the  citizens  of  a  both.  The  average  citizen  is  in  a 

past    century    could    shrug    aside  quandary    about    real    estate.    He 

squalor  and  poverty  in  applauding  knows  that  it  seems  cheaper  under 
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present  conditions  to  rent  a  home 
than  to  own  one.  He  believes  that 
most  investments  in  real  estate, 
whether  in  subdivision  lots,  in  in 
come  properties,  or  in  farm  acreage, 
are  destined  to  return  little  but 
anxiety  to  the  investor.  But  for  a  few 
notable  exceptions  in  localities  where 
special  conditions  govern,  he  is  right 
in  his  convictions.  This  knowledge 
of  the  average  citizen  is  largely  the 
product  of  hearsay,  no  doubt,  but 
hearsay  reinforced  by  some  experi 
ence  of  his  own  during  the  past  few 
years.  His  conclusions  run  counter  to 
everything  taught  him  in  youth 
about  the  sanctity  of  the  household, 
the  security  of  realty  values,  and  the 
probability  of  unending  appreciation 
of  real  estate  values.  He  is  therefore 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  changed  con 
ditions,  takes  refuge  in  an  ill-founded 
cynicism,  and  vaguely  anathematizes 
the  real  estate  business  and  those  en 
gaged  in  it,  imputing  to  unscrupulous 
operators  the  blame  for  what  has  oc 
curred,  much  as  he  tagged  Wall 
Street  with  responsibility  for  the  re 
cent  world-resounding  crash  of  the 
stock  market.  Although  there  may 
be  exceptions  which  emphasize  the 
rule  in  both  cases,  he  is  as  wrong 
about  real  estate  as  he  was  about  the 
stock  market.  Real  estate  is  suffering 
from  the  defects  of  its  own  admirable 
qualities. 

REFLECTION  upon  recent  economic 
history  ought  to  make  this  point 
clear.  It  is  hardly  the  fashion,  prob 
ably  because  of  its  fixed  nature  and 
sentimental  investiture,  for  people  to 
regard  real  estate  as  a  commodity; 
but  in  the  eye  of  circumstance  it  is 
nothing  else.  It  responds  as  do  the 
members  of  the  commodity  list  to 


market  influences.  Those  dealing  in 
real  estate,  therefore,  might  be  ex 
pected  to  make,  and  did  make,  the 
same  mistakes  in  judgment  as  their 
brethren  in  other  fields.  They  suf 
fered  the  same  inventory  losses  and 
witnessed  the  same  decline  in  values 
in  both  of  the  post-war  depressions. 

N  THE  heels  of  the  war  came 
economists  and  sociologists  to 
alarm  us  with  prophecies  of  dire  re 
sults  from  population  pressure.  The 
advance  of  the  arts,  they  said,  could 
not  keep  production  ahead  of  con 
sumption.  Above  all,  we  must  do 
something  about  land:  there  was  not 
enough  to  go  round!  Malthus  was 
exhumed  and  revived;  under  a  hun 
dred  aliases,  the  doughty  old  calam 
ity  howler  wrote  and  lectured  all 
over  the  United  States.  Operators  in 
real  estate,  observing  a  rapid  in 
crease  in  the  market  values  of  realty, 
and  not  insensible  to  the  barrage  of 
gas  shells  from  the  publicists  who 
proclaimed  the  disappearance  of 
every  variety  of  "marginal"  land, 
acted  in  the  same  manner  as  did  the 
dry  goods  merchants  who  believed 
that  cotton  and  wool  would  never 
come  down,  and  the  grocers  who 
thought  that  sugar  and  cofTee  would 
never  come  down,  and  the  hardware 
merchants  who  thought  that  steel 
products  would  never  come  down. 
The  real  estate  men,  figuratively 
speaking,  loaded  their  shelves.  Like 
merchants  in  other  lines,  they  also 
loaded  the  shelves  of  their  customers. 
Owners  of  real  estate,  whether  for 
personal  use  or  as  wholesalers,  suf 
fered  from  the  break  of  1921  and 
succeeding  years  just  as  did  dealers 
in  and  owners  of  other  commodities. 
Farm  lands,  which  quickly  follow  in 
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price  the  capitalized  value  of  their  a  much  greater  rate.  The  numbers 
potential  yield,  came  down  with  a  and  the  money  devoted  to  farming 
thud  echoing  that  of  wheat  and  sugar  and  devoted  to  other  enterprises  had 
and  wool  and  cotton  and  steel  and  reversed  themselves  in  percentage  of 
what  not.  Urban  and  potentially  the  total  involved;  but  the  income 
urban  lands  reacted  more  slowly,  but  derived  from  each  had  changed  al- 
none  the  less  surely.  Improved  realty,  most  in  multiples  of  the  percentages, 
owing  to  the  habit  of  men  to  base  its  Farming,  as  an  industry,  in  other 
value  on  cost  and  to  the  existence  of  words,  has  always  produced  income 
leases  and  contracts  which  had  defi-  at  a  very  moderate  rate  in  ratio  to 
nite  periods  to  run,  declined  more  capital  invested.  The  newer  forms  of 
slowly.  The  final  result,  however,  industry  and  business  produced  in- 
was  the  same  with  all  classes  of  real  come  expressed  in  multiples  of  the 
estate  as  with  the  general  commodity  farming  ratio.  The  same  state  of 
market.  Investments  subsided  to  affairs  shortly  came  to  exist  with  re- 
speculations.  Speculations  sank  to  spect  to  other  forms  of  real  estate, 
indubitable  losses.  Land,  therefore,  became  apparently 

much  less  important  in  our  national 

TTT  is  necessary  to  note  that  the  fore-  economy.   From   being   by   far   the 

JL  going  facts  did  much  to  justify  greatest  of  our  national  assets,  con- 

the  new  reputation  of  real  estate  as  sidered  merely  from  an  income  basis, 

a  mere  commodity,  and  to  destroy  land  had  moved  well  down  the  list  of 

the  reputation  it  had  formerly  en-  productive  facilities, 
joyed  with  our  citizenry  as  the  basis 

of  national  character  and  the  hope  TJTAD  this  fact  been  taken  directly 

of  the  nation  in  times  of  distress.  JLIL  into    account,    and    measures 

The  reason  for  this  change  was  no  promptly  taken  to  show  a  recognition 

doubt  in  part  the  decrease  in  the  sup-  on  the  part  of  our  various  govern- 

ply  of  available  wild  land  and  farm  ments  —  State,  local  and  National 

acreage,  which  had  in  other  times  al-  —  that  land  had  suffered  this  dis- 

ways  offered  an  escape  to  the  im-  ability,  real  estate  would  have  es- 

poverished  and  disappointed.  It  was  caped  much  of  the  terrific  load  of 

chiefly,  however,  America's  sudden  depression  that  now  encumbers  it. 

realization    that   it   was   no   longer  For  while  dealers  in  other  commodi- 

primarily    an    agricultural    nation,  ties  can  now  see  that  the  darkness 

The  proportion  between  the  relative  obscuring  them  is  only  temporary, 

assets,  human  and  material,  engaged  the  realty  dealer  is  convinced  that  for 

in  farming  and  engaged  in  other  pur-  him  the  sun  is  likely  to  be  forever  in 

suits  had  been  reversed  in  a  quarter-  total  eclipse. 

century  of  expansion.  The  social  and  The  reason  for  this  conviction  is  a 

economic  norm  had  formerly  been  simple  one;  but  it  has  had  surpris- 

the  rural  community;  it  was  now  the  ingly  little  attention  from  economists 

urban  center.  The  proportion  of  na-  and  from  those  engaged  in  the  busi- 

tional  income  derived  from  farming  ness   of  government.    It   is   simply 

in  contradistinction  to  that  derived  that  as  a  nation  we  are  still  conduct- 

from  other  pursuits  had  changed  at  ing  our  fiscal  affairs  on  a  tax  system 
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that  is  nearly  mediaeval.  Real  es-  preciated  only  when  one  realizes 
tate,  once  the  main  support  of  Amer-  that  the  low  rate  of  capital  turnover 
ican  business,  but  now  producing  a  common  to  real  estate  investment  as 
very  much  lesser  share  of  the  na-  a  whole  had  already  put  it  in  an  un- 
tional  income,  is  still  paying  a  pro-  favorable  light  in  the  eyes  of  the  in- 
portion  of  the  expense  of  State  and  vesting  public  before  the  deflation 
local  government  estimated  at  from  period  of  1921-22.  There  were  ex- 
78  to  85  per  cent,  and  a  proportion  of  ceptions  to  the  general  rule,  of  course, 
the  total  tax  burden  estimated  at  54  and  the  reader  will  think  at  once  of 
to  over  60  per  cent.  Against  these  Florida  and  other  localities  that 
latter  figures  must  be  placed  the  esti-  have  witnessed  sporadic  booms  in 
mates  of  the  proportion  of  national  the  last  decade.  But,  in  their  essence, 
income,  realized  and  imputed,  re-  most  booms  of  this  character  were 
ceived  from  real  estate.  The  opti-  building  booms  more  than  realty 
mistic  place  this  figure  at  something  booms;  and  while  Florida  was  flour- 
under  25  per  cent.  ishing,  equities  in  real  estate  gen 
erally  throughout  the  Middle  West 

OF  THE  national  income,  a  quarter  were  being  slowly  squeezed  out  of 

goes  to  real  estate  owners  in  existence,  largely  by  the  weight  of  an 

that  capacity;  and  out  of  this  quarter  already  intolerable  tax  load  which 

the  government  takes  approximately  nevertheless  continued  to  grow. 
55  per  cent  of  its  total  expense  budget.         Exact  figures  are  hard  to  obtain, 

The  remaining  75  per  cent  of  the  na-  because  of  the  failure  of  real  estate 

tion's  income  pays  only  about  45  owners  (particularly  farmers)  to  keep 

per  cent  of  the  taxes.  And  of  course  accurate  accounting  records;  but  it 

the  realty  owners  really  pay  their  is  conservative  to  say  that  real  es- 

share  of  this  45  per  cent,  as  do  all  tate  and  real  estate  improvements, 

consumers,   in    the   form   of  tariff,  on  a  nationwide  inventory,  have  in 

sales  and  income  taxes.  It  takes  no  the  last  decade  returned  much  less 

sense  of  divination   to  see   that   a  than  five  per  cent  net  per  annum  on 

sociological  system   which   depends  the  capital  outlay.  When  the  taxing 

for  its  revenue  mainly  upon  a  mi-  authority  seizes  half  of  this  return, 

nority  of  its  population  receiving  one  to  use  a  journalistic  phrase,  disaster 

fourth  of  the  national  income  must  looms, 
swiftly  accomplish  the  ruin  of  the 

class  that  is  the  victim  of  the  dis-  IIH\ISASTER  looms  because  the  allow- 
crimination.  The  gravity  of  the  tax  JLJ)  able  secure  return  from  invested 
burden  upon  real  estate  is  further  capital  of  all  sorts  is  at  least  five 
emphasized  when  it  is  found  that  the  per  cent,  and,  during  the  last  decade, 
contribution  paid  by  realty  owners  has  been  consistently  higher  than 
totals  at  least  25  per  cent  of  their  that.  The  valuation  of  the  real  estate 
gross  income  from  real  estate,  and  affected,  from  an  investment  stand- 
between  40  and  50  per  cent  of  their  point,  is  therefore  lessened  by  the 
net  income.  capitalized  value  of  that  portion  of 
The  full  significance  of  these  stag-  the  tax  which  brings  the  net  return 
gering  statements,  moreover,  is  ap-  below  the  going  interest  rate.  When 
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such  a  condition  persists,  and  grows  all  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of 
worse,  the  owner  suffers  a  continuing  the  delinquency,  involving  nothing 
decrease  in  valuation.  His  com-  less  than  loss  of  all  equity  in  the  land 
modity,  moreover,  placed  more  than  affected,  or,  if  redemption  is  made, 
ever  at  a  disadvantage  in  comparison  payment  with  a  high  interest  penalty 
with  other  kinds  of  productive  fa-  on  the  amount  of  the  delinquency 
cilities,  can  not  be  sold.  Stagnation  for  the  period  of  its  duration.  Custo- 
finishes  the  work  of  demoralization,  marily,  also,  tax  delinquency  is  a 
Distress  brings  on  the  market  at  specified  excuse  for  mortgage  fore- 
forced  sale  those  properties  that  can  closure.  The  delinquent  taxpayer 
not  be  longer  held.  Sacrifice  prices  may  find  himself  doubly  embarrassed 
breed  an  unnatural  competition  for  because  of  temporary  stringency  of 
an  already  meager  demand.  The  re-  funds, 
suit  is  obvious.  It  is  plain  to  all  be 
holders  all  over  the  United  States.  TV  ytTANY  taxes  can  be  shifted,  or 

1V1L  transferred    by    those    upon 

IT  is  equally  plain,  of  course,  that  whom  they  are  assessed,  to  the  shoul- 
taxes  are  not  the  only  depressive  ders  of  others.  Income  taxes  and  nu- 
factor  in  the  real  estate  market,  merous  sales  and  special  taxes, 
Urban  properties  have  suffered  a  nominally  paid  by  certain  individuals 
natural  decline  as  the  result  of  over-  and  corporations,  shortly  find  their 
expansion  during  the  after-war  in-  way  to  the  ultimate  consumer  of  the 
flation  period.  Rural  lands,  which  products  or  services  of  the  taxpayer, 
appreciated  nearly  in  direct  proper-  Some  of  the  real  estate  tax  is  so 
tion  to  the  rise  in  price  of  farm  prod-  shifted;  but  in  the  majority  of  in- 
ucts,  would  naturally  decline  in  stances  the  owner  of  real  estate  is 
much  the  same  proportion.  The  also  the  consumer.  Corporations  us- 
point  requiring  emphasis,  however,  ing  real  estate  as  a  necessary  capital 
is  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  such  a  facility  are  as  a  rule  successful  in 
natural  decline  we  have  in  the  case  shifting  the  tax.  Owners  of  income 
of  real  estate,  alone  of  all  commodi-  property  often  shift  it;  but  shelter, 
ties,  a  fixed  tax,  bearing  no  uniform  office  room  and  store  area  have  de- 
relation  to  income,  imposed  under  clined  in  price  along  with  comestibles 
threat  of  expropriation,  and  effec-  and  clothing,  and  the  renter  today 
tually  destroying  any  powers  of  re-  often  pays  only  part  of  his  share  of 
silience  which  the  commodity  might  the  tax.  His  landlord  pays  the  rest, 
otherwise  display.  The  tax,  based  Home  owners,  farmers,  owners  of 
usually  on  a  valuation  made  in  the  vacant  land  —  for  them  there  is  no 
time  of  inflation,  falls  on  the  owner  of  shifting  of  their  burden.  Today,  be- 
real  estate  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  cause  of  our  antiquated  system,  they 
curve  of  depression,  its  weight  aug-  collectively  constitute  society's  "for- 
mented  by  the  increased  purchasing  gotten  man"  —  except  in  the  pay- 
power  of  the  dollar.  ment  of  taxes. 

Generally,  too,  the  penalty  ex-  For  the  urban  landowner,  more- 
acted  by  society  for  non-payment  of  over,  the  story  is  not  yet  fully  told, 
real  estate  taxes  is  swift  and  out  of  In  addition  to  the  general  property 
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tax,  he  must  pay,  almost  generally  norance  of  economic  law  does  not 

throughout  this  country,  the  cost  of  mitigate  the  penalties  for  disobedi- 

municipal  improvements  which  affect  ence  thereof.  The  law  is  the  nearest 

his  real  estate.  In  the  days  of  dirt  approach  we  have  to  Shakespeare's 

streets,  inadequate  lighting,  wooden  "even  handed  justice."  In  so  far  as 

sidewalks  and  simple  water  and  sew-  it  concerns  taxation,  we  have  had  a 

age  systems,  special  assessments  for  formulation  of  the  law  at  least  since 

such    purposes    were    not    unduly  1776.  As  a  people,  however,  we  have 

burdensome;  but  in  these  days  of  been  criminally  inefficient  in  apply- 

concrete    highways    and    expensive  ing  it. 
sewage  disposal   plants   they  often 

raise  unconscionably  the  cost  of  gov-  rrpHE  first  principle  of  taxation  was 
ernment  to  the  home  owner.  It  is  JL  well  enunciated  by  Adam  Smith 
generally  argued  that  these  improve-  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  when  he 
ments  are  for  the  use  of  the  land  and  wrote:  "The  subjects  of  every  state 
enhance  its  value;  and  there  is  truth  ought  to  contribute  toward  the  sup- 
in  the  contention.  But  it  is  also  true  port  of  the  government,  as  nearly  as 
that  the  owner  must  often  pay  possible,  in  proportion  to  their  re- 
through  the  nose  for  facilities  which  spective  abilities;  that  is,  in  propor- 
are  enjoyed  equally  by  many  other  tion  to  the  revenue  which  they 
members  of  the  community  who  pay  respectively  enjoy  under  the  pro  tec- 
little  or  nothing,  and  that  the  owner  tion  of  the  State.  The  expense  of  gov- 
must  sometimes  pay  for  "improve-  ernment  to  the  individuals  of  a  great 
ments"  which  actually  bring  him  nation,  is  like  the  expense  of  manage- 
annoyance  and  discomfort.  Taxes  ment  to  the  joint  tenants  of  a  great 
and  assessments,  through  some  quirk  estate,  who  are  all  obliged  to  con- 
of  human  unreason,  are  popularly  tribute  in  proportion  to  their  respec- 
thought  to  be  levied  upon  land  and  tive  interests  in  the  estate.  In  the 
goods.  They  are  not.  They  are  always  observation  or  neglect  of  this  maxim 
and  forever  paid  by  individuals.  So-  consists  what  is  called  the  equality 
called  "benefits  to  the  land"  are  or  inequality  of  taxation." 
benefits  to  the  community,  or  to  the  As  Adam  Smith  well  knew,  taxa- 
landowner,  or  to  both.  There  is  no  tion  can  never  be  "equal,"  because 
reason  other  than  tradition  why  the  of  the  varying  standards  of  living 
landowners  should  so  generally  bear  among  men.  Surely,  however,  we 
nearly  the  entire  burden  of  their  cost,  can  achieve  a  closer  approximation 

to   equality   than    a   system   which 

irqvcoNOMic  law,  as  we  have  recently  amerces    a    discriminatory    penalty 

If?/  rediscovered,  has  the  inexorabil-  upon   those  individuals   in   our  so- 

ity  of  the  tide,  and,  apparently,  the  ciety  —  home  owners  and  farmers  — 

vindictiveness  of  an  adder.  Disregard  whom  we  ought  particularly  to  re- 

of  the  law  brings  a  sure  and  absolute  spect  and  to  encourage, 

penalty.  It  therefore  behooves  us,  as  In  spite  of  our  misapplication  of 

good  citizens  of  the  world,  to  learn  Adam   Smith's   principle,   economic 

the  law  and  apply  it,  that  our  days  law  will  correct  the  land  tax  situa- 

may   be   long   and   prosperous.   Ig-  tion.  It  has  already  started  to  do  so. 
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But  the  way  of  economic  law,  like  we  shall  be  in  a  fair  way  to  lose  what- 

the  way  of  natural  law,  is  by  no  ever  benefits  inhere  in  this  instinct 

means  always  painless;  and  in  this  of  possession.   We  shall  inevitably 

case  there  is  a  tragic  irony  in  the  suppress  the  instinct  for  at  least  a 

fact  that  the  very  method  of  correc-  generation,  if,  indeed,  we  have  not 

tion  employed  by  economic  law  at  done  so  already.  When  natural  condi- 

first  accelerates  the  effects   of  the  tions  threaten  civilization,  we  do  not 

evil  it  seeks  to  cure,  much  as  an  im-  hesitate  to  alter  them  by  such  means 

pounded  stream  continues  disastrous  as  are  available.  We  apply  restora- 

flooding  until  the  weight  of  water  is  tives  to  tired  land;  we  irrigate  arid 

sufficient    to    push    aside    or    wear  regions;  we  are  constantly  improving 

away  the  obstructing  barrier.  The  the  ways  of  navigation;  we  spend  un- 

method  of  economic  cause  and  effect  reckoned  ingenuity  on  the  acclimatiz- 

in  curing  the  tax  disease  is  the  spread  ing  of  plants.  Economic  law  is  the 

of  tax  delinquency,  which  has  al-  analogue   of  natural   processes;   its 

ready  mounted  to  consequential  fig-  workings  are  natural  processes.  Hav- 

ures  almost  everywhere  in  the  United  ing  been  shown  an  evil,  there  is  no 

States,   and   has   seriously   alarmed  reason  why  we  should  not  eliminate 

taxing  authorities  in  the  more  sparsely  it,  provided  that  in  the  technique  of 

settled  areas.  The  ironic  feature  of  elimination  we  do  not  run  counter  to 

this  method  is  that  the  burden  of  the  the  law  itself, 
delinquency  must  be  borne,  and  that 

it  is  borne  in  greatest  proportion  by  ripnis  paper  can  not  pretend  to  give 

the  owners  of  real  estate  in  the  form  JL  a  solution  to  the  tax  problem; 

of  an  increased  general  property  tax.  but  it  can  at  least  indicate  general 

This,  of  course,  by  aggravating  the  methods  which  show  promise  of  suc- 

injustice  of  the  present  system,  hast-  cess.  It  can,  above  all,  emphasize  and 

ens   the   day  when    thorough-going  reemphasize  the  fact  that  it  is  a  na- 

reform   of  our   tax  methods   is   in-  tional    problem,    regardless    of    its 

evitable.  many  local  ramifications,  and  that 

the  time  for  paltering  and  fussing 

/npHE  method  of  delinquency  is  at  with  half-measures  is  already  past. 

JL  best  a  slow  and  painful  method.  Efforts  of  the  latter  sort  have  been 

If  it  is  allowed  to  run  its  course,  it  and    are    being    extensively    tried, 

must  necessarily  entail  the  financial  Many  States  have  imposed  income 

or  spiritual  ruin,  or  both,  of  a  large  taxes,  with  the  original  thought  of 

minority  of  our  citizenship.  The  in-  reducing  the  general  property  tax. 

stinct   of  attachment   to   land   lies  These  experiments,   however,   have 

deep  in  man's  nature;  it  has  had  for  either  fallen  into   the  evil  way  of 

untold  centuries  the  sanction  of  the  politics,  or  operated  too  slowly  to 

mores  of  society.  It  is  regarded  as  an  give  any  substantial  relief.  They  have 

admirable  attribute,  one  worth  fos-  been  cataplasms  applied  to  surface 

tering    in    the    interests    of    social  sores  when  the  diagnosis  calls  for  a 

stability  and  a  permanent  culture,  major  operation.  Cancer  can  not  be 

If  the  solution  of  the  tax  problem  is  cured  with  a  mustard  plaster.  The 

left  to  the  working  of  economic  law,  general  effect  of  State  income  taxes 
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has  no  doubt  been  to  reduce  the  per-  maximum  rate  of  the  general 
centage  of  the  total  tax  borne  by  real  property  tax  without  providing  sub- 
estate.  But  in  Wisconsin,  where  the  stitutes  for  the  lost  revenue.  An 
tax  is  perhaps  most  successful,  the  appalling  increase  in  bonded  and 
relief  has  been  small  in  percentage  of  floating  indebtedness  was  the  result, 
the  total  tax;  and  real  estate  taxes  accompanied  by  a  notable  decline  in 
have  risen  more  proportionately  the  efficiency  of  local  administration, 
since  the  adoption  of  the  income  tax  Bond  issues  to  pay  salaries  and  coal 
than  in  the  neighboring  State  of  bills  are  an  economic  evil  comparable 
Minnesota,  where  the  income  tax  is  to  the  inequalities  of  the  present 
not  employed.  Income  taxes,  as  so  system  of  taxation.  Chicago's  ex- 
far  applied,  have  undoubtedly  helped  perience  had  a  similar  result;  but  it 
to  absorb  the  burden  of  tax  delin-  proceeded  from  mixed  causes,  among 
quency;  but  the  actual  relief  to  real  which  the  "racket"  was  not  least, 
estate  owners  has  been  small.  To  be  Discriminatory  assessments,  manip- 
effective,  income  taxes  must  be  ulated,  for  a  consideration,  by  "rack- 
vastly  amplified,  and  so  adjusted  eteers"  in  the  supposed  interest  of 
that  they  do  not,  as  now,  so  often  the  disgruntled  taxpayer,  finally 
put  an  undue  burden  on  urban  became  so  malodorous  that  the  ne- 
dwellers.  cessities  of  civic  hygiene  intervened. 

A  re-assessment  was  finally  made, 

A TOTHER  mustard  plaster  generally  during  the  progress  of  which  taxes 
applied  is  the  sales  tax.  Where  were  not  paid  at  all.  To  finance  it- 
this  is  collected  openly  from  a  defi-  self,  the  city  had  recourse  to  all 
nite  class  of  users,  and  allocated  to  a  methods  theretofore  used  to  raise 
definite  object  connected  with  the  money  by  bonding,  and  to  some  ex- 
commodity  bearing  the  tax,  it  is  sue-  tra-legal  methods,  with  the  resulting 
cessful.  The  pat  example  is  the  gaso-  probability  that  the  taxpayers  will 
line  tax,  now  employed  by  a  majority  lose  in  interest  more  than  they  gain 
of  the  States  for  highway  purposes,  by  the  new  assessment. 
General  economic  opinion,  however, 

is  in  substantial  agreement  with  TTT  WOULD  seem  that  the  most  prom- 
those  who  maintain  that  hidden  JL  ising  trend  of  tax  reform  would  be 
sales  taxes  for  general  revenue  pur-  indicated  by  the  current  counters 
poses  defeat  one  of  the  chief  ends  of  among  economic  concepts.  Individ- 
taxation,  which  is  to  make  the  citi-  uals  used  to  be  regarded  through 
zen  tax-conscious,  thereby  whetting  the  lens  of  "net  worth."  They  are 
his  civic  interest  and  arousing  him  to  now  appraised  through  the  lorgnette 
awareness  of  his  stake  in  government,  of  "  income."  The  ad  valorem  method 
Some  localities,  notably  the  city  of  taxation  is  the  product  of  the  days 
of  Chicago  and  the  State  of  Ohio,  of  Laban,  when  the  measure  of  a 
did  not  even  trust  to  the  efficacy  of  man's  station  was  the  tale  of  his 
plasters.  Ohio  operated  with  an  axe.  possessions.  The  lever  of  credit  has 
Chicago  wrapped  a  dirty  rag  around  altered  our  attitude  toward  achieve- 
the  sore.  The  Ohio  method  was  to  ment.  "Ability  to  pay,"  Adam 
limit  by  constitutional  means  the  Smith's  touchstone,  is  no  longer  a 
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function     of    the     mere     sum     of  We  have  adhered  to  it  for  a  be- 

capital  assets;  it  is  a  function  of  the  wildering  variety  of  reasons,  which 

accomplishments  of  capital,  of  the  explain,   but  do  not  condone.   We 

rate  of  capital  turnover.  A  man  with  have  clung  to  it  because  of  "  laissez 

one    steam    shovel    may    be    worth  faire"  because  our  early  theories  of 

more  economically  than  the  owner  government  curtailed  the  functions 

of  a  thousand  horses  and  graders.  of  the  State  and  made  taxes  low.  We 

have  clung  to  it  because  our  natural 

|ROOF  of  the  fundamental  sound-  resources   have   for   the   most   part 

ness  of  the  implications  for  taxa-  kept  us  abundantly  prosperous,  be- 

tion  in  the  foregoing  observations  lies  cause  an  expanding  commercial  life 

in  the  fact  that  in  civilized  countries  has   brought   a  constantly   broader 

of  large  population  per  unit  area,  standard  of  living  and  made  taxes 

where  division  of  labor  has  necessa-  insignificant.  We  have  clung  to  it 

rily  proceeded  far,   the  ad  valorem  because  land  was  the  early  measure 

method  of  taxing  has  long  been  dis-  of  wealth,  because  a  general  property 

credited.    In    England,    before    the  tax  on  real  estate  was  easy  to  appor- 

imposition  of  war  levies  on  a  catch-  tion  and  easy  to  collect  and  easy  to 

as-catch-can  basis  upset  the  tradi-  enforce.  We  have  clung  to  it  also 

tional    proportions,    users    of    real  because,    in   some   manner    beyond 

estate  paid  substantially  the  same  the   understanding  of  ordinary  in- 

percentage  of  taxes  as  did  owners  of  telligence,  the  man  in  the  street  — 

real  estate  in  America.  The  tax,  how-  permanently  so,  if  he  doesn't  watch 

ever,  was  levied  upon  income  from  out!  —  thinks   of  real   estate   taxes 

real  estate;  and  where  there  was  no  as  something  in  which  real  estate 

income,  there  was  no  tax.  Users  of  operators  are  chiefly  concerned,  and 

lands  which  were  non-income-pro-  because  he  looks  upon  any  attempt 

ducing    occasionally    paid    nominal  to  tell  him  the  truth  as  the  propa- 

taxes  based  upon  potential  income  ganda  of  an  interested  class, 
use;  and  when  sales  were  made,  the 

unearned  increment  was  sometimes  TF  THERE   is   truth   in   this   latter 

taxed.  This  seems  to  be  as  close  as  the  JL  belief,  it  is  that  such  attempts  at 

British   cared   to   come   to   the    ad  molding  public  opinion  would  natu- 

valorem  principle.  Elsewhere  in  Eu-  rally  emanate  from  those  whose  in- 

rope,  since  the  war,  and  as  a  result  of  comes    are   high,    from    those   who 

war-bred  exigencies,  "capital  levies"  would  rather  pay,  or  see  paid,  a  high 

have  been  made  on  the  ad  valorem  and  discriminatory  realty  tax  than  a 

principle;  but  the  proportion  of  these  fair  income  tax.  As  a  nation,  we  have 

to  the  total  annual  tax  collected  has  now  reached  a  point  in  our  economic 

been   but   a  small   fraction   of  our  development  where,  under  the  lash 

annual    general    property    tax    per-  of  depression,  we  must  reform  our 

centage.  It  is  only  in  America,  "nour-  behavior  or  suffer  a  senseless  pro- 

ished  in  a  creed  outworn,"  that  we  longing  of  our  castigation. 

have  adhered,  in  a  wholesale  way,  to  There  is  abundant  reason  why  ev- 

the  discarded   percentage-of-capital  ery  fair-minded  citizen  of  the  United 

theory.  States  should  become  a  partisan  of 
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tax  reform.  If  public  opinion  can  be  est  increment  in  State  and  local 
sufficiently  informed,  the  several  revenues,  or  as  a  concession  re- 
States  will  find  ways  in  which  to  re-  luctantly  granted  to  a  complaining 
distribute  the  tax  load.  In  some  minority.  It  may  be  permanently 
States,  it  may  be  accomplished  by  achieved  only  by  frank  recognition 
income  taxes,  in  others  by  the  use  of  of  the  injustice  of  the  present  sys- 
various  sales  and  other  special  taxes,  tern,  and  by  giving  relief  through  an 
In  the  long  run,  however,  real  re-  intelligent  and  thorough  application 
form  can  not  be  achieved  by  regard-  of  Adam  Smith's  principle:  that  he 
ing  substitute  taxes  either  as  a  mod-  who  earns  shall  pay. 


Summer  Arabesque 

BY  CHARLES  BALLARD 


on  rainy  days  fold  into  hoods 
JL   and  bend  meekly, 
while  the  happy  drops  patter  and  splash  all  about 
pizzicato  —  pizzicato  — 

and  jolly  little  breezes  scatter  the  sudden  opals  — 
flying  —  flying. 

On  rainy  days  the  huddled  petals  tremble  a  little  - 

shivering  —  shivering  — 

as  the  water  comes  down  — 

spilling  —  spilling  — 

scented 

and  cold 

and  silvery. 


The  Gentleman  from  Maryland 

BY  HENRY  CARTER 

An  examination  of  Governor  Ritchie  in  his  qualifications  for 

the  job  of  President 

Parti 

OME  fifteen  years  ago  a  rising  Maryland,"  for  his  tenure  of  office 
young  lawyer  left  one  of  the  has  had  a  quality  of  permanence 
most  promising  practices  in  the  and  solidity  that  is  more  usually  as- 
State  of  Maryland  to  run  for  the  sociated  with  the  practice  of  an  es- 
office  of  Attorney  General.  A  term  in  tablished  profession  than  with  the 
that  position  he  reasoned  would  af-  holding  of  elective  office.  Governor 
ford  him  a  prestige  and  an  experience  Ritchie  has  become  a  professional 
which  would  be  an  extremely  valu-  Governor  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
able  asset  in  what  had  every  prospect  word,  and  in  so  doing  has  created  for 
of  being  a  distinguished  and  lucra-  himself  a  unique  position  in  Ameri- 
tive  career  at  the  bar.  He  served  the  can  public  life.  The  reason  is  that  he 
term  but  he  has  not  returned  to  that  is  essentially  a  professional  man,  and 
jealous  mistress,  the  law.  In  public  that  to  the  exercise  of  public  office  he 
life  he  found  a  unique  medium  for  has  brought  the  single-minded  point 
the  exercise  of  his  very  considerable  of  view  and  the  drive  to  master  its 
talents  and  abilities,  and  so  kindly  intricacies  that  he  formerly  brought 
did  public  life  take  to  him  that  he  to  the  practice  of  law.  These  are 
has  served  eleven  consecutive  years  qualities  which  mark  the  profes- 
as  Governor  of  Maryland  and  has  sional  man  the  world  over,  and  it  is 
just  entered  upon  a  fourth  term  of  largely  due  to  them  that  Governor 
four  years  with  a  popular  majority  Ritchie  has  attained  his  present  place 
even  greater  than  any  he  has  pre-  of  preeminence  in  his  chosen  field, 
viously  had  in  an  unusually  success 
ful  political  career.  ^KNCE  Governor  he  devoted  him- 
Mr.  Coolidge  is  quoted  as  once  \^J  self  unreservedly  to  acquiring 
having  said  that  his  favorite  hobby  the  intimate  and  detailed  knowledge 
was  holding  public  office;  Albert  of  State  business  and  the  technique 
Ritchie,  if  asked,  might  with  perfect  of  State  administration  that  would 
justice  and  propriety  describe  his  enable  him  to  be  the  best  and  most 
profession  as  "being  Governor  of  efficient  Governor  possible,  not  so 
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much  in  the  thought  of  future  re-  analyze  concrete  success  in  individ- 

ward  as  because  that  is  the  way  he  is  uals  and  be  guided  by  that  so  far  as 

constituted.  After  eleven  years  he  is  those  particular  individuals  are  con- 

at  the  top  of  his  profession  and  he  cerned. 
has  arrived  there  through  his  habit 

of  regarding  his  high  office  not  only  TTJERHAPS  the  most  fundamental 
as  an  honor  and  an  occupation,  but  JL  quality  which  Governor  Ritchie 
as  a  profession.  Being  a  practical  has  displayed  in  his  career  has  been 
and  intelligent  man,  he  has  been  that  of  intelligent,  informed,  prac- 
quick  to  recognize  that  the  qualities  tical  common  sense.  The  law  has 
which  make  for  success  in  private  been  described,  perhaps  optimisti- 
life  are  not  necessarily  infallible  as-  cally,  as  being  applied  common  sense, 
surances  of  success  as  a  public  man,  However  this  may  be,  Governor 
and  he  has  been  diligent  to  learn  the  Ritchie  in  his  public  activities  ap- 
peculiar  requirements  of  the  pro-  pears  to  have  been  guided  through- 
fession  of  politics  and  to  apply  to  out  by  the  thought  that  common 
them  his  undeniable  mental  and  per-  sense  is  the  measuring  rod  for  po- 
sonal  abilities.  "Being  Governor,"  litical  action.  He  is  not  primarily  a 
he  says,  "is  not  like  any  other  job.  political  theorist,  he  has  no  panaceas 
It  is  a  special  job,  and  it  was  at  least  for  the  problems  of  state  or  nation, 
a  year  after  I  first  became  Governor  he  is  not  greatly  interested  in  Utopias 
that  I  really  began  to  get  the  hang  of  and  prefers  to  tussle  with  the  con- 
it  and  to  move  with  any  real  feeling  crete  difficulties  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
of  assurance,  notwithstanding  my  land.  What  he  does  offer  is  the 
previous  experience  in  public  affairs  assurance  that  questions  and  difficul- 
as  Attorney  General."  It  would  be  ties  in  the  management  of  public 
difficult  to  find  a  more  characteristic  affairs  will  be  examined  in  an  open- 
description  of  the  attitude  of  mind  minded,  reasonable,  and  sensible 
which  he  brings  to  the  problems  that  way,  and  that  such  means  as  seem 
come  to  him,  whether  it  be  in  his  practical  to  the  ends  in  view  will  be 
capacity  as  Governor,  political  leader,  promptly  and  effectively  applied. 
or  Presidential  possibility.  Good  government  is  his  goal  and  his 

test  for  good  government  is  whether 

rjpHE  qualities  which  make  for  po-  it  commends  itself  to  the  common 
JL  litical  success  are  many  and  sense  of  the  electorate.  He  does  not 
diverse.  They  can  not  be  predicated,  believe  that  the  electorate  is  much 
nor  can  they  be  dealt  with  on  a  interested  in  noble  experiments  or  in 
quantitative  basis.  There  is  too  theories  of  what  government  should 
much  subtle  chemistry  in  politics  to  or  could  be.  It  is  concerned  in  having 
permit  of  satisfactory  syntheses.  By  law  and  order  under  which  men  can 
all  the  rules  of  algebra  and  logic  Mr.  go  peaceably  and  safely  about  their 
Hoover  should  be  the  greatest  Presi-  own  affairs,  in  freedom  from  hamper- 
dent  of  modern  times,  yet  it  would  ing  and  excessive  governmental  su- 
take  a  bold  man  to  maintain  that  he  pervision  and  interference,  in  lower 
has  been  an  unqualified  political  taxes;  it  wants  healthy  conditions  in 
success.  The  best  we  can  do  is  to  which  to  live,  good  schools  for  its 
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children,  good  roads  on  which  to  politicians.  The  Baltimore  police 
travel.  These  are  things  which  gov-  were  put  under  a  single  Commis- 
ernment  can  and  should  provide,  sioner  responsible  only  to  the  Gov- 
and  to  see  that  it  does  so  has  been  ernor.  The  Commissioner  has  now 
Governor  Ritchie's  contribution  to  served  eleven  consecutive  years  and 
the  development  of  Maryland.  He  the  Baltimore  police,  at  a  time  when 
has  sensed  clearly  that  the  field  of  the  police  departments  of  most  large 
activity  in  which  government  can  American  cities  are  an  open  scandal, 
function  effectively  is  definitely  lim-  enjoys  a  reputation  and  a  confidence 
ited  in  scope,  but  by  the  same  token  unique  in  the  country.  It  has  been 
he  has  been  determined  that  in  that  Ritchie's  policy  to  put  the  best  men 
field  government  shall  be  efficient,  he  could  find  in  office  and  to  back 
Add  to  that  a  firm  conviction  that  them  to  the  limit,  and  however  little 
these  desiderata  are  more  likely  to  this  may  have  appealed  to  office- 
be  attained  through  local  effort  and  hungry  ward  politicians,  the  con- 
a  vigorous  and  healthy  local  self-  crete  results  in  the  form  of  able  and 
government  than  through  a  Federal  intelligent  government,  good  health 
bureaucracy,  and  you  have  stated  conditions,  good  schools,  good  roads, 
his  fundamental  political  beliefs.  have  won  the  repeated  and  enthusi 
astic  endorsement  of  the  electorate. 

ripHE    impress    of  common    sense  There  is   nothing  revolutionary  or 

JL  marks   a  consistent  pattern   in  spectacular  in  this  manner  of  han- 

any  consideration  of  his  administra-  dling  State  affairs;  it  is  nothing  more 

tion   as   Governor.   Upon   assuming  than  applied  common  sense,  but  it 

office  he  immediately  addressed  him-  has  been  applied. 
self  to  the  task  of  reorganizing  the 

State  Government  from  top  to  bot-  rrpHREE  years  ago  it  was  discovered 
torn.  Overlapping  and  useless  State  JL  that  large  defalcations  had  oc- 
offices  were  combined  or  abolished,  curred  in  the  funds  of  the  State  Road 
State  administrative  boards  were  re-  Commission.  A  serious  scandal  in 
duced  from  fifty-five  in  number  to  volving  the  Commissioners,  Ritchie's 
nineteen  departments,  and  their  personal  appointees,  seemed  immi- 
membership  cut  to  the  minimum  nent.  Ritchie  chose  to  follow  the 
compatible  with  the  performance  of  straightforward,  sensible  course.  He 
their  duties.  The  State  Civil  Service  instituted  inquiry  by  four  of  the  best 
was  organized  and  established  on  an  known  men  in  the  State,  three  of 
efficiency  basis.  A  State  Purchasing  whom,  incidentally,  were  Republic- 
Board  was  set  up  which  effected  large  ans;  it  was  found  that  an  outworn  sys- 
economies  in  the  purchase  of  State  tern  of  audit  in  the  Road  Commission 
supplies.  The  budget  system  was  had  offered  opportunities  for  pecu- 
made  an  effective  reality.  The  tax  lation  of  which  a  number  of  minor 
rate  has  dropped  30  per  cent.  employes  had  availed  themselves; 
State  offices  were  filled  by  the  best  the  offenders  were  promptly  brought 
men  available,  by  men  who  were  ex-  to  justice,  an  up-to-date  audit  system 
perts  in  their  particular  fields,  re-  was  installed,  and  the  tangled  ac- 
gardless  of  the  moans  of  certain  local  counts  of  the  Commission  were  re- 
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stored  to  order;  public  confidence  in  On  the  other  hand,  the  Governor 

the  Governor  rose  if  anything  higher,  is  prompt  to  recognize  that  in  other 

"I   like   to   know   the  worst   right  States  conditions  may  well  be  dif- 

away,"  the  Governor  says,  "then  I  ferent  and  that  power  interests  may 

know  where  I  am  and  what  I  can  do  have   gained  or  be   threatening   to 

about  it."  gain  an  economic  hold  and  prepon 
derance  that  may  become  a  social 

rrpHE  same  common  sense  attitude  and  political  menace,  and  that  the 
JL  of  the  Governor  was  evinced  in  magnitude  of  certain  undertakings, 
his  handling  of  the  politically  peril-  particularly  when  they  transcend 
ous  water  power  question  when  it  State  lines,  through  holding  corn- 
arose  six  years  ago  in  connection  with  panics  or  otherwise,  may  be  such  as 
the  development  of  the  great  Cono-  to  require  a  more  active  policy  on  the 
wingo  power  project.  There  were  part  of  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
many  to  urge  that  the  State  should  ments.  Muscle  Shoals,  Boulder  Dam, 
undertake  it.  This  the  Governor  did  the  St.  Lawrence  development  would 
not  believe  the  State  was  in  a  posi-  presumably  fall  under  this  category, 
tion  to  do,  either  as  a  financial  or 

technical  proposition.  From  the  eco-  TTN  GOVERNOR  RITCHIE'S  view,  the 
nomic  point  of  view  it  was  desirable  JL  problems  created  by  the  great 
that  the  development  proceed.  A  power  developments  are  so  new  in 
private  concern  was  found  (inciden-  character  and  so  complex  in  nature 
tally,  from  outside  the  State)  which  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  attempt  to 
was  able  to  handle  the  undertaking;  deal  with  them  on  the  basis  of  a  gen- 
terms  were  struck  favorable  to  the  eral  arbitrary  theoretical  principle. 
State  and  to  the  rate  payers;  and  the  He  would  prefer  the  less  spectacular, 
development  came  into  active  being  but  probably  sounder,  method  of 
without  delay  and  with  immediate  treating  each  question  and  each 
and  real  advantages  to  all  concerned,  project  that  is  put  forward  on  its 
The  question  involved,  to  the  Gov-  own  merits  and  upon  a  basis  of  com- 
ernor's  way  of  thinking,  was  not  one  mon  sense,  and  of  letting  questions 
of  abstract  theory.  The  power  was  of  abstract  theory  take  care  of 
wanted,  a  private  company  was  in  a  themselves.  Whatever  best  suits  the 
position  to  develop  it,  the  State  was  requirements  of  each  specific  situa- 
not,  the  terms  were  advantageous,  tion  is  the  touchstone  he  would  ap- 
and  the  decision  was  made,  with  the  ply,  and  this  would  obviously  differ 
result  that  Maryland  now  has  this  markedly  according  to  circumstances, 
important  new  economic  resource  The  important  thing  is  that  actual 
instead  of  a  perennial  argument  as  to  economic  development  be  made,  and 
the  merits  of  public  as  against  pri-  to  that  end  fine-spun  theories  and 
vate  operation.  Maryland  has  no  counsels  of  perfection  are  to  him  of 
water  power  issue  as  such  and  an  little  weight  as  beside  concrete  con- 
attempt  to  capitalize  it  against  Gov-  siderations  of  fact,  economic  needs, 
ernor  Ritchie  in  the  election  of  1926  and  good  sense.  Provided  a  sensible 
was  snowed  under  by  the  then  un-  and  practical  arrangement  can  be 
precedented  majority  of  61,000  votes,  made,  he  will  not  greatly  care  whether 
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he  is  denounced  as  a  socialist  or 
branded  as  the  friend  of  the  power 
interests. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  criticism  of 
that  type  does  not  disturb  him  par 
ticularly;  neither  does  the  considera 
tion  that  he  may  be  voicing  a  mi 
nority  view,  when  questions  of  what 
he  thinks  right  are  concerned.  His 
attitude  during  the  coal  strikes  of 
1922  affords  a  case  in  point.  At  that 
time  President  Harding,  alarmed  by 
the  possibilities  of  disorder  and  blood 
shed  in  the  mining  districts  of  the 
coal  producing  States,  publicly  ap 
pealed  to  the  Governors  of  those 
States,  including  Maryland,  to  call 
out  the  militia.  Alone  among  the 
Governors  so  addressed,  Ritchie 
stood  out  against  such  a  course  of 
action.  The  strike,  he  said,  would  be 
settled  by  agreement  and  not  by 
bayonets,  and  so  far  as  Maryland 
was  concerned  no  need  for  the  mi 
litia  had  yet  appeared.  In  Maryland 
that  need  never  arose  and  a  peaceful 
agreement  was  subsequently  reached, 
thanks  in  no  small  part  to  Ritchie's 
firm  and  cool-headed  stand  for  mod 
eration. 

HOWEVER,  the  most  striking,  and, 
be  it  said,  the  most  courageous, 
application  of  his  intelligent  good 
sense  was  the  stand  which  he  took 
and  has  steadfastly  maintained  upon 
Prohibition.  His  position  is,  of  course, 
familiar  to  all:  that  national  Prohibi 
tion  does  not  belong  in  the  Constitu 
tion,  and  that  liquor  control  is  essen 
tially  a  local  question,  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  States  in  accordance 
with  their  respective  views  and  tra 
ditions.  The  clear  and  unequivocal 
statement  of  this  view  under  the 
general  head  of  States'  Rights  and 


State  Responsibility,  and  of  the  im 
portance  of  maintaining  a  strong  and 
vigorous  local  self-government,  as 
against  the  extension  of  Federal 
bureaucracy,  came  at  a  time  when 
the  tyranny  of  national  Prohibition 
and  enforcement  methods  seemed 
irresistible  and  inevitable,  when  State 
after  State  was  resignedly  adopting 
Baby  Volstead  Acts.  Potentially  his 
stand  was  a  politically  disastrous  step 
even  in  Maryland,  and  inevitably 
elicited  Prohibitionist  cries  of  "nulli 
fication"  and  "treachery  to  the  Con 
stitution."  However,  the  general  re 
sponse  to  his  challenge  and  to  his 
bold  reaffirmations  of  it  at  the  Gov 
ernors'  Conferences  of  1922  and  1923 
was  immediately  and  impressively 
favorable  both  in  and  out  of  Mary 
land,  and  the  turn  in  the  tide  of  Pro 
hibition  sentiment  marked  by  his 
statement  has  become  an  ever  in 
creasing  reality.  One  of  the  most 
dramatic  things  Governor  Ritchie 
has  ever  done,  it  raised  him  over 
night  from  a  local  celebrity  to  a  na 
tional  figure,  brought  his  name  to 
the  attention  of  the  Democratic  Na 
tional  Convention  of  1924,  made  him 
a  recognized  and  important  factor  in 
Democratic  calculations  in  1928,  and 
now  makes  it  highly  possible  that  he 
will  be  not  only  the  next  Democratic 
nominee  but  also,  if  nominated,  the 
next  President  of  the  United  States. 

'\7'ET  it  is  doubtful  if  at  the  time  he 
JL  made  his  original  pronouncement 
he  had  any  clear  idea,  or  for  that 
matter  any  particular  concern,  as  to 
its  national  repercussions.  It  merely 
seemed  to  him  that  national  Prohi 
bition  was  creating  a  dangerous  sit 
uation  and  was  breaking  down  the 
powers  and  effectiveness  of  local 
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self-government,  and  that  so  far  as  plete  absence  of  anything  remotely 
Maryland  was  concerned  something  resembling  the  organized  crime,  rack- 
should  be  done  about  it.  eteering,  and  graft  which  elsewhere 
Maryland  has  done  something  corrupt  the  police  and  the  courts 
about  it.  Under  Ritchie's  leadership  and  have  reduced  American  munici- 
it  has  declined  to  pass  a  State  en-  pal  government  to  an  alarming  state 
forcement  act,  or  to  participate  in  of  degradation.  Instead,  Baltimore 
the  physical  task  of  enforcing  the  is  a  quiet,  orderly,  and  incidentally 
Volstead  Act.  State  officers  and  po-  a  sober  city.  That  this  should  be  the 
lice  go  about  their  own  business  of  case  is  due,  in  Governor  Ritchie's 
administering  and  enforcing  State  view,  largely  to  the  common  sense 
laws,  and  leave  it  to  the  Federal  policy  of  not  attempting  to  burden 
authorities  to  enforce  Federal  enact-  State  and  municipal  officials  with  the 
ments.  There  is  no  obstruction  or  enforcement  of  a  Federal  law  which 
friction;  Maryland  merely  leaves  the  is  repugnant  to  a  large  section 
administration  of  a  Federal  law  of  public  opinion,  which  militates 
which  it  does  not  want  or  need  to  the  against  the  effective  enforcement  of 
Federal  officers  who  are  charged  with  the  recognized  criminal  code,  and 
its  enforcement.  The  result  is  that  which  offers  alarmingly  large  in- 
Maryland  officials  are  left  free  to  ducements  to  corruption.  If  public 
concentrate  on  their  specified  duties;  order,  honest  administration,  and 
the  police,  being  withdrawn  from  the  temperance  are  the  desiderata,  there 
work  of  hip-slapping,  snooping,  and  would  appear  to  be  much  to  corn- 
domiciliary  raids  which  seem  in-  mend  Maryland's  handling  of  the 
separable  from  Prohibition  enforce-  problems  created  by  National  Pro- 
ment,  devote  themselves  to  the  main-  hibition.  Governor  Ritchie  believes 
tenance  of  public  order  and  to  the  that  analogous  results  would  be  at- 
detection  and  prevention  of  crime;  the  tainable  by  restoring  liquor  control 
courts,  not  being  clogged  with  liquor  to  the  States  where  it  can  be  admin- 
cases,  render  the  most  speedy  and  istered  in  accordance  with  local  con- 
hence  the  most  effective  criminal  ditions  and  sentiment,  and  where  the 
justice  in  the  United  States.  Balti-  sanction  of  public  opinion  can  again 
more,  almost  alone  among  the  larger  lend  its  support  to  the  enforcement 
cities  of  the  country,  enjoys  a  com-  of  law.  It  sounds  reasonable. 

(This  is  the  first  of  two  articles  by  Mr.  Carter  on  Governor  Ritchie.  The  second  will  appear  in  the 
August  issue  of  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW) 
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Cynics  Leave  the  Theatre 

BY  LOUISE  MAUNSELL  FIELD 

7F>fo  found  in  the  last  dramatic  season  a  definite  Renaissance 

of  Sentiment 

season  of  1930-31  will  go  their  abhorrence  of  bunk,  boloney 

down   into   theatrical   history  and  apple-sauce. 

JL    as  one  of  very  exceptional  im-  No  one  expected  any  particular 

portance.  Not  because  any  great  and  reversion,   save   perhaps   those   few 

previously  unknown  player  has  sud-  who    were    aware    that    theatrical 

denly  electrified  audiences,  or  any  history  did  not  begin  with  the  Zieg- 

extraordinary  playwright  made    an  feld   Follies,   or   even   with   George 

amazing  debut,  but  because  it  has  Bernard  Shaw.   But  now  any  rea- 

marked  the  coming  of  a  new  and  very  sonably  intelligent  individual,  look- 

significant  Renaissance.  1930-31  has  ing  back  over  the  past  season  and  its 

witnessed  the  Rebirth  of  Sentiment  successes,  can  see,  and  see  clearly, 

in  the  theatre.  that    more    than    one    outstanding 

Not  so  long  ago,  sentiment  was  de-  failure   was   due   largely   to   causes 

clared  not  merely  dead,  but  putrid,  which  a  very  little  while  ago  would 

To  be  modern  was  to  be  hard-boiled,  have  spelled  success,  and  that  when 

In  the  theatre  especially  fashion  de-  the   hard-boiled   has   triumphed,   it 

manded  joyous  jeering  at  the  simplic-  has  been  because  of  qualities  other 

ities  of  a  day  when  people  actually  than  its  toughness. 
believed   in   such   futile,   ridiculous 

things  as  honor  and  virtue,  loyalty  (T\NCE  IN  A  LIFETIME  was  a  brilliant 

and  love.   "Lousy"  was   the  best-  VJ'  burlesque,  amusing,  admirably 

beloved    of    adjectives;    the    wise-  played,  particularly  by  the  delight- 

crack  reigned  supreme;  and  "Let  us  fully  laconic  Jean  Dixon,  and  full 

eat,  drink  and  be  merry,  for  tomor-  of  extravagant  jibes  at  that  maddest 

row  we  die"  —  a  suggestion  made,  of  Mad  Hatter  Wonderlands  which 

in   slightly    different    words,   some-  is  the  world  of  the  motion  pictures. 

whereabout  the  year  2000  B.C.  —  was  Moss  Hart  and  George  S.  Kaufman 

hailed  as  the  code  of  the  complete  had  rich  material,  and  used  it  richly. 

modern.  Success  was  for  those,  and  The  Greeks  Had  a  Word  for  It,  Zoe 

for  those  only,  who  conformed  to  the  Akins'  completely  "modern"   mix- 

established  convention  of  unconven-  ture  of  wit  and  smut,  was  clever 

tionality,    vehemently    proclaiming  enough  and  funny  enough  to  make  its 
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picture  of  three  ex-Follies  girls  prey 
ing  upon  an  assortment  of  almost 
phenomenally  easy  males  appeal  to 
the  natural  human  love  of  superi 
ority.  Women  enjoyed  seeing  men 
befooled,  and  men  liked  to  believe 
that  they  themselves  would  be  far 
more  difficult  and  discerning  than 
their  brethren  in  the  play.  But  Five 
Star  Final,  Louis  Weitzenkorn's 
bitter  attack  on  the  kind  of  sensa 
tional  journalism  which  could  hound 
into  despair  and  suicide  a  woman 
once  tried  for  murder,  merely  to 
work  up  a  front  page  story,  was 
hard-boiled  in  language  only.  At  the 
last,  sentiment  triumphed.  If  Ran 
dall,  the  veteran  newspaper  man  so 
skilfully  played  by  Arthur  Byron, 
had  been  at  heart  the  complete 
cynic  he  tried  to  appear,  he  never 
would  have  thrown  over  his  well- 
paid  job  because  of  such  a  silly 
trifle  as  remorse.  In  fact,  remorse 
wouldn't,  in  that  case,  have  troubled 
him  at  all.  It  did;  and  he  did;  and 
that  touch  of  sympathy  and  senti 
ment  at  the  end  was  of  immense  help 
to  the  play.  Moreover,  Five  Star 
Final  attacked  an  evil;  attacked  it 
fiercely  and  whole-heartedly,  with 
intense  moral  indignation.  And  has 
anything,  of  any  kind,  sort  or  de 
scription,  been  more  pitilessly  scorned 
and  ridiculed  during  the  past  decade 
than  that  Victorian  emotion,  moral 
indignation  ? 

The  past  decade,  please  note ! 

GRAND  HOTEL,  and  its  amazing 
success,  was  another  clear  indi 
cation  of  the  Rebirth  of  Sentiment. 
Kringelein,  the  poor  clerk  with  only  a 
little  while  to  live,  and  determined  to 
live  that  little  to  the  uttermost, 
Grusinskaia,  the  dancer  past  her 


prime,  Flaemmchen,  the  pretty,  pov 
erty-stricken  typist,  ready  to  sell 
herself,  but  far  more  ready  to  respond 
to  decency  and  kindness,  Baron  von 
Geigern,  the  thief  who  fell  in  love  and 
relinquished  his  spoil,  are  all  crea 
tures  of  sentiment,  who  could  easily 
have  been  smeared  over  with  the  mo 
lasses  of  sentimentality.  Sympathy 
and  pity  and  a  genuine  understand 
ing  are  the  keynotes  of  a  play  which 
crowded  the  theatre  for  months, 
holding  its  audiences  despite  the  lack 
of  a  closely  knit  story  by  the  senti 
ment,  the  warm  humanity  with  which 
its  characters  were  portrayed,  and 
played.  In  these  hotel  rooms  and 
corridors  we  glimpse  fragments  of 
lives  which  move  us  to  compassion, 
not  contempt,  men  and  women  whose 
concerns  quickly  become  of  vital 
importance  to  the  spectator.  Yet 
it  must  be  admitted  that  Vicki 
Baum's  dramatization  of  her  own 
novel  remains  a  novel  rather  than  a 
play. 

Aro  this,  incidentally,  is  true  of 
some  plays  not  dramatized  from 
novels,  like  Philip  Barry's  Tomorrow 
and  Tomorrow,  which  fairly  cries 
aloud  against  the  limitations  imposed 
by  the  mechanical  necessities  of  the 
theatre.  This  is  a  play  whose  author 
seems  to  have  wanted  to  say  a  good 
deal  more  than  could  be  conven 
iently  compressed  within  the  two 
hours  and  a  half  which  are  about  all 
the  time  allowed  any  play  not  writ 
ten  by  Eugene  O'Neill  or  George 
Bernard  Shaw,  and  tried  to  say  it 
too  hurriedly.  But  though  thought 
might  get  out  of  breath,  sentiment 
did  not.  Love  of  the  putative  father 
for  the  child  he  believes  his,  love  of 
the  mother  for  her  child,  pity  for  the 
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husband   who,    in    his   wife's    eyes,  the     theatre     vehemently    discuss- 

seems  never  to  have  grown  up,  love  ing  whether  The  Unknown  One,  so 

of  the  man  and  woman  renouncing  magnificently  portrayed  by  Judith 

happiness  for  the  sake  of  one  weaker  Anderson,  was  or  was  not  what  they 

than  themselves,  bring  the  play  well  termed  "the  real  Chia,"  whereas  the 

into   line    with   other    successes    of  whole  point  of  the  play  was  the  au- 

sentiment.  Its  problems;  even  that  of  thor's  implicit  declaration  that  the 

the  woman  who  longs  for  the  child  physical  fact  didn't  really  matter, 

her  husband  is  unable  to  give  her,  his  contempt  for  such  clues  to  physi- 

are  of  secondary  importance.  cal  identity  as  a  scar  or  the  color  of  a 

woman's  eyes,  his  insistence  that  the 

SENTIMENTALITY,  rather  than  sen-  body  was   unimportant,   the   spirit 

timent,  cheerfully  distorts  his-  all-important.  The  "real  Chia"  was 

tory  in  Maxwell  Anderson's  Elizabeth  she  who  possessed  the  spirit  of  Chia 

the  Queen,  a  personage  who,  as  pre-  so  completely  that  those  about  her 

sented  by  Lynn  Fontanne,  appears  believed  her  to  be  Chia,  who  for 

anything  but  queenly.  This  despite  them  was  Chia  until  doubt  arose  in 

the  well-known  fact  that  whatever  their  minds,  no  matter  whether  she 

else  Elizabeth  may  have  been,  she  did  or  did  not  possess  the  husk,  the 

was     always     the    sovereign.     The  body  so  altered  by  time  and  anguish 

Theatre  Guild's  most  successful  pro-  that  it  successfully  evaded  identifica- 

duction  of  the  year  portrayed  Essex  tion.  But  if  the  "riddle,"  the  superb 

as  a  sentimentally  virtuous  hero,  and  acting  and  the  intensely  interesting 

Lord  Burghley  as  a  no  less  senti-  story  were  outstanding  factors  in  the 

mentally    villainous    villain,    while  success  of  As  You  Desire  Me,  the 

Miss  Fontanne's  excellent  make-up  play  had  sentiment  too,   in  the  last- 

and  insistently  raucous  voice  won  ing  love,  the  long  mourning  for  the 

her  an  immense  amount  of  applause,  idolized  Lucia  who  vanished  when  her 

both  popular  and  critical.  She  did  in  villa  was  raided  during  the  War,  who 

truth   show   many  of  the   external  perhaps  had  gone  insane,  who  per- 

qualities  of  Elizabeth  very  skilfully,  haps  had  sunk  to  the  lowest  depths 

It  was  only  the  spirit  of  the  great  of  degradation. 
Queen,   the   attributes   which   have 

made  her  one  of  history's  most  rrpHE  first  indication  of  the  coming 
memorable  figures,  which  failed  to  JL  Renaissance  appeared  early  in 
appear  through  the  cleverly  simu-  the  season.  Wearing  a  thin  veil  of 
lated  mask.  But  a  large  number  of  fantasy  as  a  protection  from  ridicule, 
persons  seemed  to  regard  this  as  Mrs.  Moonlight  was  the  very  antithe- 
quite  negligible.  For  there  are  few  sis  of  wise-cracking  sophistication,  a 
who  agree  with  the  thesis  illustrated  perfect  honeycomb  of  a  play,  drip- 
by  Pirandello's  extremely  interesting  ping  concentrated  sweetness.  And 
play,  As  Ton  Desire  Me.  If  ever  a  New  York  audiences,  supposedly 
study  in  contradictions  was  pro-  blase,  supposedly  the  last  word  in 
vided,  it  was  by  the  success  of  this  cynicism,  presently  began  to  crowd 
powerful  drama.  At  least  ninety-  the  theatre,  shedding  gallons  of 
nine  per  cent  of  the  audience  left  tears  over  the  final  reunion  and 
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death  of  the  two  faithful  lovers,  the  Broadway   through    many    months, 

woman  cursed  by  the  fulfilment  of  That    same    Renaissance    which 

her  wish  for  an  unaltering,  always  saved  Mr.  Milne's  play  proved  disas- 

youthful  appearance,  and  the  man,  trous    to    Hans    Chlumberg's.    For 

long  since  grown  old,  who  had  never  though  the  Theatre  Guild's  produc- 

ceased  to  love  and  to  mourn   the  tion  of  Miracle  at  Verdun  suffered 

young  wife  he  believed  dead.  I  must  in  the  beginning  from  a  mistaken  at- 

admit  that  to  me  the  sentiment  of  tempt  to  unite  stage  and  screen,  and 

Mrs.  Moonlight  seemed  to  slop  over  when    that    mesalliance  was  ended, 

into  sentimentality  rather  too  often,  from   the  complete  unintelligibility 

but  as  I  sat  dry-eyed  amid  dozens  of  many  of  the   performers,   what 

upon  dozens  of  sopping  wet  handker-  killed  it  was  its  insistence  upon  an 

chiefs,  I  wondered  whether  the  fe-  unpalatable  theme.  We  all  like  to 

male  of  1931  does  not  in  fact  differ  believe  that  should  our  own  beloved 

from  the  female  of  1880  a  good  deal  dead  be  given  back  to  us  we  would 

less  than  has  usually  been  supposed!  welcome  them  with  all  our  hearts. 

But  the  dead  resurrected  by  the  Mir- 

rrpHE  two  periods  seem,  oddly  acle  at  Verdun  were  entirely  unwel- 
JL  enough,  to  be  drawing  quite  close  come;  not  only  collectively,  which 
together,  even  though,  in  1931,  could  be  endured,  but  individually, 
sentimentality  is  still  driven  to  take  which  could  not.  We  can  accept, 
refuge  under  fantasy.  Not  only  Benn  albeit  reluctantly,  the  statement 
Levy's  Mrs.  Moonlight^  but  A.  A.  that  the  effect  of  the  sudden  addition 
Milne's  Give  Me  Yesterday  found  the  to  the  earth's  population  of  the 
protection  of  fantasy  extremely  con-  many  millions  who  died  in  the  World 
venient,  though  the  latter  dramatist  War  would  prove  disastrous,  that 
makes  less  use  of  the  fairy-tale  though  we  may  acclaim  their  hero- 
quality  for  his  story  of  the  man  ism,  we  very  much  prefer  to  have 
trapped  by  his  own  success.  And  in  them  remain  quiet  in  their  graves; 
spite  of  Louis  Calhern's  skilful  play-  but  that  Tommy  and  Pierre  and 
ing  of  the  Right  Honourable  R.  Jimmy  and  Hans  would  be  unwanted 
Selby  Mannock,  M.P.,  it  was  diffi-  in  the  homes  they  had  left  is  a 
cult  to  believe  in  the  power  and  thought  from  which  sentiment  in 
ability  of  a  man  who  whined  so  over  stinctively  recoils.  Much  had  been 
the  choice  he  himself  had  made,  expected  from  Miracle  at  Verdun; 
After  an  excellent  first  act,  Give  Me  it  was  the  Rebirth  of  Sentiment 
Yesterday  declined  into  a  tedious,  which  was  altogether  unexpected, 
sickish-sweet  dream  scene,  and  closed 

with  the  maudlin  regrets  of  a  poor  TTJERHAPS  the  greatest,  best  de- 
fish  whose  political  success  may  have  JL  served  and  most  satisfying  tri- 
been  irksome,  but  was  certainly  in-  umph  of  sentiment  came  with  Rudolf 
comprehensible.  Before  the  Rebirth  Besier's  charming  dramatization  of 
of  Sentiment,  Give  Me  Yesterday ,  it  one  of  the  world's  great  love  stories, 
seems  quite  probable,  might  have  'The  Barretts  of  Wimpole  Street.  The 
made  a  rapid  transit  to  the  store-  enchanting  Katharine  Cornell  wisely 
house,  instead  of  remaining  on  made  no  attempt  to  reproduce  the 
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physical  characteristics  of  Elizabeth  admiration,  not  for  the  wife  who 
Barrett,  nor  did  handsome,  debonair  thought  she  wanted  freedom  and  a 
Brian  Aherne  feel  it  necessary  to  divorce,  but  for  the  husband  she 
assume  the  thick  side  whiskers  of  first  showed  us  in  a  situation  few 
Robert  Browning.  It  was  the  spirit  of  dramatists  would  have  dared  to 
the  poet  lovers  these  two  fine  players  venture  upon  during  these  debunk- 
sought,  and  to  an  amazing  extent  ing  years.  When  we  meet  Charles 
found,  so  that  the  spectator  felt  Lingard  he  is  eagerly  awaiting  the 
almost  as  if  he  had  been  actually  arrival,  not,  as  the  experienced  play- 
transported  back  into  the  year  1845,  g°er  would  naturally  suppose,  of  his 
and  the  room  where  two  poets  first  mistress  or  his  bootlegger,  but  of  his 
came  face  to  face.  Here  was  acting  of  wedded  wife !  There  is  a  novelty 
that  beautiful  imaginative  quality  which  might  well  make  any  audience 
which  far  transcends  external  de-  gasp.  Sentiment  once  more,  my 
tails.  In  The  Barretts  of  Wimpole  friends. 
Street,  Miss  Cornell  at  last  had  a 

play  worthy  of  her  great  talent,  and  AND    not   merely   sentiment,    but 

the  result  was  sheer  breath-taking  JL\.  sentimentality  run  riot  in  Henry 

loveliness.  Here  was  the  miracle  of  Bernstein's  highly  praised  and  splen- 

passionate   love,   bringing   life   and  didly  played  Meto,  with  its  silent 

health  and  joy  to  a  supposedly  dying  scene  of  the  bereaved  husband  in  the 

woman,  a  wonder  and  a  glory  like  cemetery,  kneeling  beside  the  grave 

the  splendor  of  the  rising  sun,  senti-  of  his  adored  first  wife,  while  wife 

ment  at  its  highest  and  best.  No  number  two  and  the  lover  of  wife 

wonder  that  those  who  saw  the  play  number  one  tiptoe  gently  away;  a 

once,    repeated    the    experience    as  scene  quite  extraordinarily  reminis- 

often  as  they  could!  cent  of  a  Nineteenth  Century  litho 
graph.  In  this  play  there  is  a  perfect 

EVE  of  a  humbler  sort,  but  tender  plethora  of  love;  the  love  of  the  child- 
and  faithful  and  utterly  selfless,  ish,  faithful,  densely  stupid  husband; 
was  the  dominating  sentiment  in  the  love  of  the  world-weary,  ex- 
Rachel  Crothers'  new  and  very  agree-  tremely  sophisticated  paramour,  who 
able  play,  As  Husbands  Go.  The  doesn't  in  the  least  object  to  having 
hero,  capitally  played  by  Jay  Fas-  an  intrigue  with  the  wife  of  his  dear 
sett,  was  a  Middle  Western  spouse,  friend,  but  really  can't  endure  the 
a  business  man  whose  love  for  his  thought  of  hurting  that  dear  friend's 
rather  silly  wife  was  the  very  core  of  feelings;  the  love  of  the  woman, 
his  existence.  There  was  plenty  of  mistress  of  the  one  and  wife  of  the 
comedy  in  the  play,  plenty  of  amus-  other,  who  is  so  extraordinarily  con 
ing  lines  and  situations,  but  it  was  siderate  and  tender-hearted  that  she 
the  general  good  feeling  permeating  prefers  to  feed  her  husband  on  ar- 
it  which  won  the  audience.  Without  senic  rather  than  destroy  his  illu- 
a  single  smirch  of  indecency,  with  sions.  While  he  suffers  the  very 
just  an  ordinary  little  group  of  every-  acute  pangs  of  slow  poison,  she 
day  people,  Miss  Crothers  contrived  turns  somersaults  — -  literally,  not 
to  produce  drama.  And  she  claimed  metaphorically  —  beside  his  bed  to 
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cheer  his  drooping  spirits.  Excel 
lently  played  by  Edna  Best,  Basil 
Rathbone  and  Earle  Larimore,  this 
distinctly  Gallic  variety  of — shall 
we  be  polite,  and  call  it  sentiment?  — 
proved  entertaining  and  dramatic. 
Also  very  amusing,  at  least  to  the 
spectator  philosophically  meditating 
on  the  critical  acclaim  awarded  this 
play,  and  the  critical  condemnation, 
recently  so  frequent,  of  hokum,  bunk 
and  blah! 

AIOTHER  type  of  sentiment  and 
another  kind  of  melodrama  are 
successfully  mingled  in  that  exciting 
and  absorbing  "thriller"  by  Jack 
De  Leon  and  Jack  Celestin,  ^he 
Silent  Witness.  This  English  drama 
is  an  exceptionally  ingenious  murder 
play,  which  has  for  its  hero  a  father 
who  is  willing  to  risk,  and  if  necessary 
lose  his  own  life  to  save  his  son's. 
The  supposed  mutual  dislike  of  par 
ents  and  children  has  been  a  favorite 
theme  for  some  time;  any  suggestion 
that  they  might  occasionally  toler 
ate,  and  even  care  for  one  another 
has  been  dismissed  as  bunk.  But  in 
this  season  of  the  Rebirth  of  Senti 
ment,  even  parental  love  can  be 
accepted,  especially  when  it  is  part 
of  the  fabric  of  a  play  as  deftly 
woven  as  'The  Silent  Witness,  and 
depicted  by  as  competent  and  per 
sonable  a  player  as  Lionel  Atwill, 
who  to  many  other  virtues  adds  one 
all  too  rare  on  the  stage  of  to-day; 
that  of  being  easily  and  entirely 
audible.  Parental  love,  that  of  the 
mother  this  time,  is  an  important 
factor  in  a  play  which  deserves  to 
succeed,  but  has,  at  the  present 
writing,  been  too  recently  produced 
for  its  fate  to  be  decided:  DuBose 
Heyward's  Brass  Ankle.  This  is  a 


play  which  presents  an  important 
American  problem,  a  drama  whose 
course  is  relentless  and,  given  the 
particular  kind  and  class  of  individ 
uals  concerned,  all  but  inevitable. 
The  admixture  of  Negro  blood,  en 
tirely  unsuspected  by  the  woman 
cursed  by  "  a  touch  of  the  tar  brush," 
the  birth  of  the  baby  who  reverts  to 
type,  betraying  its  colored  ancestry, 
the  man's  revulsion  and  horror.  To 
make  the  situation  yet  more  poign 
ant,  the  scene  is  laid  in  the  Deep 
South;  but  anywhere  in  these  United 
States  it  might  happen,  with  results 
which,  at  best,  would  be  only  a  little 
less  disastrous.  In  this  courageous 
grappling  with  one  of  the  most  diffi 
cult  of  questions,  the  race  problem, 
sentiment  serves  merely  to  enhance 
the  tragedy. 

AS  IF  to  call  attention  to  the  dan- 
2\.  gers  attending  this  new  Renais 
sance,  the  Pulitzer  prize  for  1930  has 
been  awarded  to  a  static  play  of 
rather  feeble  sentiment,  a  study  in 
soft  shadows  and  pallid  grey  tints. 
Susan  GlaspelFs  long-winded  and 
decidedly  dull  version  of  Emily  Dick 
inson's  life  story,  Alison  s  House,  is 
another  of  the  many  plays  which 
would  have  made  better  novels  than 
they  do  dramas.  Reverting  to  the 
close  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  in 
time,  it  also  reverts  to  it  for  the  angle 
of  approach,  giving  three  acts  of 
uninteresting  conversation,  whose 
climax  is  the  discovery  that  Alison, 
eighteen  years  dead,  had  cared  a 
great  deal  more  for  the  married  man 
she  was  generally  known  to  have 
loved  and  renounced,  than  anyone 
supposed,  and  that  her  sacrifice  to 
duty  had  therefore  been  much  greater. 
The  record  of  this  love  and  sacrifice 
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was  contained  in  some  remarkable  degenerate  into  sentimentality,  and 
and  entirely  characteristic  poems,  the  Twentieth  Century  prototype  of 
discovered  eighteen  years  after  her  the  weeping  heroine  turned  out  into 
death,  and  when  the  world  had  al-  the  snow  permitted  to  become  a 
ready  learned  to  acclaim  her.  Should  familiar  stage  figure.  All  indications 
these  poems  be  burned,  as  the  considered,  it  seems  not  at  all  un- 
recently  and  very  suddenly  deceased  likely  that  Little  Eva  may  appear 
Agatha,  Alison's  devoted  sister,  had  once  more,  expiring  to  slow  music  in 
unquestionably  intended?  Or  should  the  midst  of  the  spotlight.  From  the 
they  be  graciously  bestowed  upon  pseudo-sophisticated  to  the  maudlin, 
the  world,  which  already  knew  the  and  back  again;  these  are  the  ex- 
kind,  though  not  the  full  degree,  of  tremes  which  mark  the  swing  of  the 
Alison's  secret?  The  answer  to  these  theatrical  pendulum.  But  somewhere 
questions  is  the  crux  of  a  thin  and  between  lies  a  golden  mean  of  sym- 
tiresome  play.  pathy  and  genuine  feeling  and  real 
This  award  emphasizes  the  testi-  sophistication;  of  sentiment  un- 
mony  already  cited,  proclaiming  smirched  by  sentimentality,  of  a 
both  the  Rebirth  of  Sentiment,  and  realism  which  portrays  not  only  the 
its  perils.  The  day  of  the  cheap  cyn-  pain  of  life,  but  something  of  its 
icism  miscalled  sophistication  has,  beauty  also;  the  sort  of  golden  mean 
for  a  while  at  least,  run  its  course  in  attained,  to  some  extent  at  least,  by 
the  theatre.  It  will  come  again,  small  a  very  few  of  those  plays  which  have 
doubt  of  that,  and  come  the  more  marked  the  1930-31  Rebirth  of 
quickly  if  sentiment  is  allowed  to  Sentiment  in  the  theatre. 


Chicago  Strikes  Back 

BY  WILLIAM  F.  MCDERMOTT 

In  the  midst  of  a  cataclysmic  flow  of  jokes  and  comic  pictures 
on  its  wickedness,  swollen  momentarily  by  Big  Bill 
Thompson's  recent  overthrow,   Chicago  is 
quietly  reforming 

CHICAGO  is  neither  Sodom,  as  tion,  for  it  is  starting  a  Chicago  fire 

its    rivals    assert,    nor    is    it  of  another  sort  —  a  blaze  which  in  a 

the   New   Jerusalem,   as   its  few  years  will  make  Al  Capone  and 

boosters  proclaim.  It  is  a  city  of  ex-  his    cohorts    of   gangsters,    "fixed" 

tremes,  as  is  characteristic  of  youth,  police  and  corrupt  judges  as  much  a 

Persons   now   living  remember    the  thing  of  the  past  as  British  prison 

Loop  as  a  quagmire  and  Fort  Dear-  ships, 
born  as  a  refuge  from  the  Indians. 

Sixty  years  ago  beautiful  Michigan  .CHICAGO  today  is  an  &  la  carte  city. 

Boulevard  had  a  liberal  supply  of  \^  You   can   order   anything  you 

junk  shops  and  livery  stables  and  want.  You  can  get  gangsters  lined  up 

citizens  wondered  if  it  ever  could  against  a  wall  and  massacred  on  St. 

be  reclaimed.  The  incomparable  lake  Valentine's  Day,  and  a  few  blocks 

front  of  today  was  the  town's  back-  distant  you  will  wait  in  line  for  an 

yard    and    dump    heap.    The    city  hour  on  Sunday  morning  to  get  a 

poured   its   sewage   into    the   same  seat  in  a  church.  You  can  get  a  man 

natural  reservoir  from  which  it  took  killed  for  fifty  dollars  and  you  will 

its  water  supply.  Typhoid  fever  ran  find    more    theological    and    music 

rampant  and  Irish  sects  battled  in  students  than  in  any  other  city  in 

the  street  with  daggers  and  guns  in  the  world.   You   can   stop  over  at 

the  name  of  the  Lord.  Death  Corner  in  "Little  Hell,"  where 

The  Chicago  Fire  of  1871,  sweep-  113  men  have  been   killed  on  one 

ing  the  heart  of  the  city  of  unspeak-  spot,  or  you  can  journey  on  to  the 

able  shacks  and  shanties  as  well  as  fine  fastest  growing  church  in  America, 

churches  and  mansions,  was  one  of  You   can   ride   across   the   lovely 

the  two  greatest  blessings  of  a  nega-  Michigan    Avenue    bridge    at    mid- 

tive  character  ever  to  visit  the  town,  night,  with  the  2,ooo,ooo,ooo-candle- 

The  other  is  the  present  crime  wave  power    Lindbergh    beacon    flaming 

and  the  resultant  unsavory  reputa-  above  you  and  the  lights  all  about 
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making  a  dream  city  of  incomparable  I  have  roamed  the  streets  of 
beauty,  while  twenty  feet  below  you,  Chicago  for  eighteen  years  as  a  news- 
on  the  lower  level  of  the  same  bridge,  paper  reporter  and  adventurer,  as 
are  2,000  homeless,  decrepit  shiver-  social  service  worker  and  preacher, 
ing  and  starving  men,  wrapping  from  the  Gold  Coast  of  Lake  Shore 
themselves  in  old  newspapers  to  Drive  where  Billy  Sunday  preached 
keep  from  freezing,  and  lying  down  to  society  in  a  millionaire's  ball- 
in  the  manure  dust  to  sleep.  room,  while  in  the  basement  below 

chauffeurs  and  butlers  drank  whis- 

TT^NTER  the  Holy  Name  Cathedral,  key  to  Billy's  health,  to  the  slums 

JC/  centre  of  Roman  Catholicism,  where  babies  died  of  hunger.  I  have 

if  you  will.  The  multitudes  come  and  gone,  within  a  period  of  three  hours, 

go.  On  Sunday  the  thousands  never  from  a  hanging  in  the  county  jail  to 

cease   from   dawn   until   noon.   Yet  a  Mass  of  the  Angels  in  a  cathedral, 

look  at  the  cornerstone,  which  was  Yet  in  all  that  time,  I  have  never 

set  in  1874.  It  is  pock-marked  and  been  robbed,  held  up,  or  intimidated 

chipped  —  the    result    of    machine-  in  any  way,  and  have  never  seen  a 

gun  bullets.  One  quiet  morning,  not  murder  or  a  killing  or  a  crime  of  any 

many    months    ago,    while    devout  sort.  I  saw  far  more  crime  and  evil 

people    within    were    making    the  in   a  little   town  in  sedate  Kansas 

Stations  of  the  Cross,  there  was  the  in  my  youth  than  I  have  ever  seen 

rat-tat-tat  of  rapid  firing.  From  an  here,  and  here  I  am  forever  on  the 

upstairs  window,  next  door  to  where  lookout  for  it. 
Dion  O'Banion,  supergangster,  had 

been  killed  among  his  flowers,  start-  ^TET  in  the  family  of  my  closest 

ing  Chicago's  gang  wars  of  extermi-  JL  relatives  here  a  young  man  has 

nation,  a  gun  barrel  was  pointed  at  been  held  up  twice  and  robbed;  his 

another    gangster    and    a    criminal  sister  held  up  at  the  point  of  a  gun 

lawyer.  When  the  street  battlefield  and   threatened  with   death;   three 

had  been  cleared  of  the  dead  and  times  the  family  automobile  has  been 

wounded,  and  the  surrounding  terri-  stolen,  once  by  a  gangster  who  used 

tory  investigated,  the  chipped  corner-  it  for  murder;  the  family  home  has 

stone  was  found,  and  the  machine-gun  been  entered  while  they  slept  and 

bullets  had  ringed  these  words  about:  stripped  of  money  and  jewelry;  and 

"At   the   Name  of  Jesus   Every  other    minor    losses    suffered,    like 

Knee    Shall    Bow  .  .  .    and    Every  stolen  automobile  tires  and  bicycles. 

Tongue  Confess.  ..."  The   family   lives   in   a   respectable 

There  you  have  Chicago,  bizarre,  neighborhood,  yet  in  a  lighted  busi- 

dramatic,  unspeakably  wicked,  glo-  ness  section  there  every  store  and 

riously  good,  rugged  and  uncouth,  shop  on  both  sides  of  the  street  for  a 

artistic    and    cultured,    brazen    and  distance  of  four  blocks  has  been  held 

modest,    proud    and    humble,    with  up    and    robbed    at    one    time    or 

blazing  guns  and  open  Bibles,  sophis-  another,   some   places   as   many   as 

ticated  and  provincial,  dignified  and  three  times. 

impulsive,  colorful  in  everything  —  Such  is  Chicago  in  its  high  lights, 

and  dull  in  nothing.  It  goes  from  one  extreme  to  another. 
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It  has  had  its  full  dose  of  vice  and 
now  it  is  headed  for  virtue.  Just  as 
London,  in  its  Whitechapel  and 
other  famous  slum  districts,  is  re 
building  itself,  model  tenements  ris 
ing  even  amid  the  indescribable 
squalor  of  the  old  surroundings, 
so  Chicago  is  in  the  early  stages  of 
a  campaign  to  wipe  out  its  moral 
slums.  The  old  skeletons  of  corrup 
tion  and  gangdom  are  there,  housing 
evil  designs  and  murders.  Yet  in 
their  very  midst  a  new  generation 
is  rising,  and  before  many  years  will 
make  history  of  a  type  that  will 
give  the  world  a  different  sensation 
from  the  shock  of  today. 

Chicago  is  striking  back,  and  with 
true  Chicagoesqueness  is  doing  it  in 
a  novel  manner.  I  do  not  refer  to 
the  present  and  ever-recurring 
"drive"  on  crime.  At  this  writing 
it  is  at  its  height.  When  this  is  pub 
lished,  three  more  similar  episodes 
may  have  taken  place.  I  hope  this 
one  may  amount  to  something. 
Along  with  3,000,000  other  citizens 
I  have  hoped  the  same  for  the  last 
in  spurts. 

THE  city's  weapons  for  a  new  city 
are  birth  control,  a  vast  recrea 
tion    and    training   programme    for 
boys,  a  psychopathic  laboratory,  and 
a  juvenile  research  institute. 

Birth  control  is  probably  more 
generally  practised  in  Chicago  than 
in  any  other  city  in  the  United 
States.  Those  who  are  scared  at  the 
thought  of  this  overcrowded  and 
underfed  earth  controlling  the  size 
of  its  population  would  probably 
call  it  a  conspiracy  to  defeat  nature. 
Really  it  is  a  spontaneous  movement, 
gaining  headway  with  incredible 
speed. 


Suppose  we  glance  first  at  the 
figures.  While  the  population  of  the 
city  has  increased  approximately 
56,000  a  year  for  the  past  five  years, 
the  first  six  grades  of  the  elementary 
schools  have  shown  a  decrease  of 
1,241  pupils  a  year.  Thus  while 
Chicago  in  1929  had  280,000  more 
people  than  in  1924,  the  lower  grades 
actually  had  6,206  fewer  pupils.  The 
picture  is  made  more  striking  if  a 
comparison  is  made.  Suppose  that  at 
one  stroke  there  were  withdrawn 
from  the  lower  grades  of  Chicago's 
schools  a  number  of  children  equal 
to  all  those  in  the  same  grades  of  a 
city  the  size  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  or 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  or  Port 
land,  Oregon! 


are  not  dropping  out  of 
school;  the  youngsters  simply 
aren't  there  to  drop  out.  The  declin 
ing  birth  rate,  due  to  birth  control,  is 
the  sole  reason.  In  1917  there  were 
22.25  babies  born  to  the  1,000  of 
general  population  in  Chicago;  by 
1923  the  rate  had  dropped  to  19.4  a 
1,000,  by  1928  to  18.7  a  1,000,  and  it 
was  still  lower  in  1929.  With  a-loss  of 
about  8,000  children  a  year,  if  the 
birth  rate  had  remained  static,  or 
40,000  for  the  five-year  period,  1924- 
1929,  and  a  still  heavier  decline  to 
come  because  the  further  drop  in 
birth  rate  has  not  yet  been  registered 
in  the  schools,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  birth  control  is  responsi 
ble.  Parochial  schools  show  a  similar 
tendency,  while  suburban  increases 
in  no  way  counterbalance  city 
losses. 

There  is  evidence  on  every  hand 
that  birth  control  is  generally  prac 
tised  in  spite  of  ecclesiastical  tirades 
and  other  agitations.  The  clinics 


w; 
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which  carry  on  their  work  openly  of  location  rather  than  of  people, 
are  packed  with  patrons.  Social  for  a  recent  study  has  shown  that 
workers  constantly  advocate  birth  while  one  nationality  after  another 
control  in  the  families  of  the  poor,  occupied  a  certain  district,  the  de- 
One  of  them  told  me  that  she  con-  linquency  rate  remained  the  same, 
sidered  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  Gradually  the  people  who  occupy 
important  phases  of  her  work.  They  such  a  district  are  being  reduced 
even  make  arrangements  and  ac-  in  number,  which  means  a  higher 
company  overburdened  mothers  to  quality  of  citizenship,  certainly  one 
birth  control  headquarters  for  their  of  the  first  requirements  of  an  im- 
instruction.  Physicians  openly  ad-  proved  city, 
vise  their  patients  as  to  birth  control, 

while  drug  stores  display  the  lit-  (T~\®E  °f  tne  principal  elements  of 
erature  of  approved  societies  or  or-  V>  Chicago's  upward  struggle  is  its 
ganizations.  It  is  probable  that  ten  amazing  boy-building  programme, 
mothers  today  are  adequately  in-  If  ever  a  town  took  its  youngsters  in 
formed  to  where  there  was  one  ten  earnest,  it  is  Chicago.  Though  gang- 
years  ago.  sters  run  riot  at  times,  with  exploits 

that  range  all  the  way  from  hijacking 

•HAT  has  this  to  do  with  mak-  to  holding  up  a  church  congregation 

^^     ing  Chicago  a  new  city?  Just  — this    actually    took    place  —  the 

this:  birth  control  is  practised  where  city    is    inordinately    proud    of   its 

it  is  needed  the  most,  in  the  tene-  parks  and  boulevards  and  the  way 

ments  and  among  the  poor,  where  it  strives  to  give  its  growing  young- 

heretofore  underprivileged  and  often  sters  a  chance.  You've  seen  many 

defective  children  have  been  brought  an  old  booze-hound  and  rounder  who 

forth  in  droves,  feeding  the  streams  was  hard-boiled  with  regard  to  his 

of  poverty  and  crime.  Those  more  own  salvation,  yet  who  would  fight 

advanced  in  position  and  education  for  his  kid  at  the  drop  of  the  hat. 

have    long    been    informed.    Birth  That,  in  some  ways,  is  Chicago.  It 

control  was  a  possession  of  the  so-  seems   indifferent   to   the   carryings 

called  higher  classes.  Now  it  is  pass-  on  of  the  present  adult  generation  — 

ing  rapidly  to  those  who  need  it  the  but  how  magnificently  it  is  planning 

most.   The   evidence   is   in   the  de-  for   the  growing  lads!   If  anything 

pleted  school  rooms  in  the  congested  augurs  a  decent  future,  this  does, 

districts,   in   the   types   of  mothers  The  range  of  the  programme  is  so 

who  are  thronging  the  birth  control  vast  that  only  a  few  high  lights  are 

centres,  and  in  the  noticeable  lack  possible. 

of  swarms  of  youngsters  in  neighbor-  A  few  years  ago  a  school  recreation 

hoods  such  as  Hull  House  dominates,  director  made  a  study  of  the  likes 

These    old    territories    along    the  and  dislikes  of  children  in  making 

river,   adjacent   to   the   stockyards,  things.  To  his  astonishment  he  dis- 

fringing    the    Loop    and    stretching  covered     the     youngsters     in     the 

along  Halsted  Street,  have  been  the  "bloody   nineteenth"   ward   had    a 

crime-breeding  swamps  of  Chicago  flair  for  carving  pistols  and  knives 

for  decades.  It  seemed  to  be  a  matter  and  stilettos  out  of  wood.   Others 
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made  imitation  bombs,  while  here  success  and  has  plans  to  do  it  on  a 

and   there  an   ambitious  youngster  broader  scale  that  almost  takes  the 

turned    his    attention    to    drawing  breath  away.  How  it  works  is  shown 

black   hands.    A    little   observation  by  the  "white  district"  around  the 

revealed    to    him    that    they    were  Union  League  Boys*  Club,  in  one 

simply    making    things    they    were  of  the  worst  sections  of  the  city, 

interested  in  and  with  which  they  There  within  a  comparatively  short 

were  most  familiar.  length  of  time   the  juvenile  delin 
quency  rate  has  gone  down  eighty 

AroTHER  incident  that  served  to  per  cent.  The  Chicago  Boys'  Club, 

awaken  the  city  was  the  state-  handling  boys  from  six  years  up  to 

ment  of  a  veteran  juvenile  officer  eighteen,  reports  that  of  its  5,000 

regarding  juvenile  gangs.  members,   practically   all   in   crime- 

"A  gangster  is  made  by  the  time  ridden  districts  of  Chicago,  only  one 

he  is  ten  or  twelve  years  old,"  he  was  in  any  sort  of  trouble  with  the 

said.  "Most  of  them  start  when  they  police  last  year,  and  that  was  for 

are  six  or  seven.  They  are  proud  to  taking  a  bicycle. 

be  proteges    of   older,    experienced  The    Boy    Scouts,    with     15,000 

crooks.  Take,  for  instance,  the  in-  members,  are  in  a  drive  for  $1,250,- 

famous  '42'  gang.  It  has  its  'jun-  ooo  for  operating  expenses  and  for 

iors,'  with  an  organization  the  same  a  doubled  membership.  In  spite  of 

as   a   Junior   Association   of  Com-  the  business  depression  their  cam- 

merce.  These  kids  strut  about,  call  paign    has    gone    steadily    forward, 

themselves  little  '  forty- too ters,'  and  The  Union  League  Club  Foundation, 

threaten  their  playmates  with  Til  with    two   clubs   doing   magnificent 

take  you  for  a  ride/  or  Til  put  you  work  among  boys,  plans  for  a  third, 

on  the  spot/  Their  ambition  is  to  be  The  Y.M.C.A.,  with  boy  activities 

*  hard '  and  they  secretly  long  for  the  in  a  number  of  buildings,  ere  long 

thrill  of  being  behind  the  bars,  so  will  erect  a  boys'   building  in   the 

they  can  brag  about  it  afterward.  heart  of  "Little  Hell."  All  of  these 

"Once  the  gang  code  has  got  them  institutions,  recognizing  the  need  of 

in  its  toils,  there  isn't  a  chance  in  a  early   training,   have  reduced   their 

hundred  they  can  be  snatched  from  age  limits  to  nine  years  or  under 

it.  To  get  without  earning  is  their  for   the   boys   they   are   seeking   to 

goal,   and   the  only  crimes   are   to  serve, 
snitch  or  get  caught.  All  the  welfare 

work,  importunities  as  well  as  op-  //^NE  of  the  most  ambitious  pro- 

portunities  for  good  citizenship,  ap-  vJJ  grammes  is  sponsored  by  the 

peals  and  persuasions,  are  met  with  Chicago   Boys'   Club,   which   began 

a  sneer.  Many  a  boy  of  twelve  is  operations   twenty   years   ago   in   a 

absolutely  incorrigible,  as  certainly  rented  room  on  State  Street.  Today, 

headed  for  crime  as  water  runs  down-  with  three  clubs,  it  is  projecting  a 

hill.  To  catch  the  lads  before  gang-  programme  of  twenty-five  more  at 

dom  sets  them  in  concrete  is  the  only  strategic  points  throughout  the  city, 

alternative."  erected  and  endowed  at  a  cost  of 

Chicago  is  doing  that  with  fine  $9,000,000,   to  serve  75,000  of  the 
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poorest    and    most    underprivileged  said  that  the  right  leadership  and  a 

lads  of  the  city.  The  total  number  of  little   incentive   to   do   right   would 

uncared  for  boys  as  far  as  recreation  have  kept  him  away  from  crime  if 

and  proper  leadership  and  training  begun  early  enough.  A  survey  of  the 

are   concerned   is   estimated    to   be  expense    already    incurred    by    the 

150,000.  State  in  this  case  was  made  recently 

With  35,000  acres  of  woodland  by  W.  R.  Boorman,  boys'  work 
and  meadow  encompassed  in  a  county  authority.  This  study  showed  that 
forest  preserve,  with  provisions  for  the  public  had  already  paid  out 
fishing,  swimming,  games,  picnics,  $36,000  in  apprehending  and  prose- 
contests,  hunting,  boating,  and  sum-  cuting  this  young  criminal  at  dif- 
mer  and  winter  sports  of  all  sorts,  ferent  times.  This  would  have 
and  with  a  constantly  expanding  supported  for  a  whole  year  the  pro- 
municipal  playground,  park  and  gramme  of  a  club  of  3,000  boys! 
recreation  movement,  Chicago  can  In  addition  gangdom  raised  $20,000 
be  said  to  be  the  first  great  city  to  for  his  defense.  When  this  young 
approach  the  problem  of  its  youth  murderer  goes  to  the  chair  to  "  burn," 
adequately.  Add  to  this  the  efforts  the  man  who  throws  the  switch 
of  clubs  and  social  agencies,  and  it  will  get  $50  —  enough  to  give  some 
is  not  difficult  to  see  that  a  new  needy  lad  club  privileges  for  four 
generation  is  in  the  making.  years! 

The  Boys'  Club  programme  is  a 

revelation  of  what   a  little  money  /npHE  efficacy  of  the  social  preven- 

will  do.  Twelve  dollars  a  year  will  JL  tion  of  crime  is  equal  to  that  of 

give  a  penniless  boy  the  privileges  science  in  wiping  out  typhoid  fever, 

of  a  club  house,  with  gymnasium,  smallpox,    tuberculosis,    and    diph- 

library,    reading    room,    swimming  theria.  The  Chicago  of  today  has  less 

pool;  classes  in  art,  music,  and  vo-  than  one  death  from  typhoid  fever  to 

cational    subjects;    summer    camp  its   former   thousand.    Its    tubercu- 

privileges;    and    the    guidance    and  losis  fatalities  are  one- fourth  what 

inspiration  of  trained,  sympathetic  they  once  were.  For  about  eight  of 

leaders,  who  often  are  of  more  help  the  last  ten  years  it  has  registered 

to  lads  than  their  own  fathers.  itself  as  the  healthiest  city  of  more 

than  500,000  people  in  the  world. 

SOMEONE  has  said  that  one  "volun-  It  has  set  for  itself — or  at  least  a 

teer"  dollar  spent  in  such  pre-  multitude  of  its  boy  workers  have  — 

ventive    ways    means    the    saving  the  making  of  a  similar  record  in  the 

to    the    taxpayer    of    ten    "draft"  reduction  of  its  juvenile  delinquency 

dollars,  which  go  to  pay  the  upkeep  and  crime  by  1933,  the  year  of  the 

of  prisons   and   police   forces.   The  World's  Fair. 

latter   figure   should    be   something  It   is   not   an   experiment   but    a 

like  one  hundred  instead  of  ten.  A  programme.  The  testing  stage  is  well 

rather  striking  example  is  furnished  passed.   Juvenile   court    and   police 

in    the   case   of  a   young   hoodlum  records  show  that  the  boys  who  get 

now  in  the  Cook  County  jail  await-  into    trouble    are    those    who    are 

ing  execution   for  murder.   He  has  turned   out   to   run   wild,   with   no 
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home  care,  no  supervision  of  play,  grains  or  stocks  but  "boyhood."  The 
no  counsel  or  guidance  or  comrade-  man's  name  was  L.  L.  Valentine, 
ship  of  good  men.  The  Chicago  who  had  started  out  as  a  penniless 
Boys'  Club  record  of  twenty  years'  country  boy  and  gradually  grown 
service  shows  that  while  70  out  of  to  wealth  and  prominence.  Having 
every  1,000  boys  in  Chicago  at  one  retired  from  industry  with  a  fortune 
time  or  another  are  in  a  jam  with  of  $4,000,000  or  $5,000,000,  Mr. 
the  police  or  the  courts,  only  2  out  Valentine  set  up  a  regular  office  in 
of  each  1,000  club  members  meet  his  old  business  haunts  for  carrying 
the  same  fate.  The  club  members  on  his  activities  for  underprivileged 
are  not  "hand-picked,"  but  are  of  boys  and  announced  that  he  was 
the  average  run  of  the  club  neighbor-  beginning  his  real  "life  work." 
hoods.  The  Scriptural  rule  of  "Who 
soever  will,  may  come"  is  rigidly  "TjTT  INCLUDES  the  expenditure  of  his 
observed,  and  no  boy  is  turned  away.  JL  millions  for  clubs  in  the  most 
If  he  hasn't  any  clothes,  he  will  be  congested  districts  of  Chicago, 
supplied  some,  and  if  he  can't  pay  Already  he  has  one  club  under  way 
fifty  cents  a  year  membership  fee  at  a  cost  of  $350,000.  As  president 
he  can  work  it  out.  He  starts  through  of  the  Chicago  Boys'  Club  he  has 
the  "yell  room,"  where  he  blows  gathered  about  him  railway  presi- 
off  steam,  and  progresses  into  the  dents,  bank  executives  and  business 
best  the  club  has  to  offer.  leaders  to  give  Chicago  a  boys' 

programme   which   will   be   on    the 

How  they  make  good  in  business  scale  of  "big  business."  He  insists 
is  an  interesting  story.  A  couple  that  his  new  career,  begun  after 
of  years  ago  two  lads  were  sent  to  a  he  was  fifty  years  of  age,  gives  him 
downtown  bank  to  be  office  boys,  more  of  a  thrill  than  any  business 
So  trustworthy  and  eager  to  work  deal  he  ever  put  through.  That 
were  they  that  inside  of  a  year  both  results  in  reduced  crime  will  come  in 
had  been  promoted  until  they  had  a  very  few  years  is  shown  by  the 
"windows"  or  "gates"  of  their  own.  fact  that  Chicago's  criminals  are 
From  the  very  beginning  they  were  very  young.  State  Attorney  Swan- 
trusted  to  handle  considerable  sums  son  is  authority  for  the  statement 
of  money  and  the  trust  of  the  em-  that  75  per  cent  of  the  city's  crime  is 
ployers  has  not  been  betrayed.  Scat-  committed  by  boys  under  twenty-one 
tered  throughout  Chicago's  Loop  years  of  age.  It  doesn't  take  long, 
and  industrial  districts  are  many  therefore,  for  a  generation  of  boys  to 
concerns  which  employ  boys  only  grow  up  into  citizens  or  criminals, 
from  the  clubs.  Not  one  has  ever  Every  year  Chicago  observes  Boys' 
defalcated  or  been  removed  for  Week  in  characteristic  manner  — 
dishonesty.  one  of  the  first  ten  cities  to  set  aside 
A  few  months  ago  LaSalle  Street,  such  a  week  for  its  boys.  The  pro- 
Chicago's  rival  of  New  York's  Wall  gramme  has  expanded  until  now 
Street,  reported  a  new  "dealer  in  more  than  2,000  cities  have  such 
futures"  in  its  midst.  The  sensation  annual  celebrations,  and  Chicago  is 
was  that  the  "futures"  were  not  said  to  lead  them  all.  Every  year 
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boys  preside  as  presidents  of  banks  days  the  police  endeavored  to  break 
and  industries,  conduct  the  affairs  of  up  their  gangs  by  chasing  them  with 
their  school  rooms,  have  citywide  drawn  clubs  or  locking  them  in  cells 
contests  of  an  athletic  character,  and  for  idling  about  street  corners.  Today 
stress  the  claims  of  youth  for  oppor-  officers  are  under  orders  to  make 
tunity  and  leadership.  It  has  had  its  friends  with  the  youth  of  the  city  and 
effect.  George  W.  Dixon,  president  of  to  aid  them  in  their  problems.  An 
the  Boys'  Week  Federation,  and  a  employment  bureau  for  boys  is  main- 
resident  of  Chicago  for  more  than  tained,  with  a  lieutenant  in  charge, 
half  a  century,  states  that  never  has  and  a  policeman  at  each  station  is 
the  city  had  such  a  keen  conscious-  assigned  to  the  task  of  finding  jobs 
ness  of  the  value  of  its  boys  and  their  for  boys.  The  result  is  that  for  two 
needs.  years  an  average  of  1,000  jobs  a 

month  have  been  found  for  the  need- 

Two  institutions  of  a  scientific  iest  lads,  and  doubtless  many  of 
character  are  blazing  a  trail  for  them  were  saved  from  discour age- 
Chicago  as  it  "strikes  back."  One  is  ment  and  crime.  The  State  Attor- 
the  Psychopathic  Laboratory  of  the  ney's  office  maintains  a  "youth's 
Municipal  Court  and  the  other  is  the  service  bureau,"  the  task  of  which  is 
Institute  for  Juvenile  Research.  The  to  counsel  wayward  boys  and  their 
Laboratory  has  examined  more  than  parents  and  keep  them  in  the  path  of 
140,000  criminals  and  has  classified  citizenship  if  possible, 
them.  More  than  that,  in  hundreds 

of  cases  it  has  not  only  definitely  /npHE  Institute  for  Juvenile  Re- 
predicted  that  those  under  observa-  JL  search  finds  its  field  in  the  so- 
tion  would  commit  crime  but  has  called  "problem  child."  With  a 
asserted  with  authority  exactly  the  staff  of  highly  trained  psychiatrists 
types  of  crime  they  would  commit,  and  observers,  it  carries  its  investiga- 
Court  records  in  cases  without  num-  tion  into  the  conduct  and  problems 
ber  verify  the  findings.  More  than  of  youth  as  a  chemist  resolves  a 
one  murderer  has  been  executed  complex,  unknown  compound  into 
concerning  whom  the  records  show  its  elements.  What  the  experimental 
that  years  before  he  had  been  classi-  department  is  to  a  corporation  the 
fied  as  a  killer.  The  trouble  has  institute  is  to  society  in  its  efforts 
been  that  the  city  has  paid  little  or  to  improve  itself.  It  is  conservative 
no  attention  to  these  findings.  It  is  to  say  that  ten  years  of  investigation 
beginning  to  wake  up,  with  definite  such  as  it  carries  on  will  revolutionize 
action  to  incarcerate  permanently  the  general  attitude  toward  delin- 
those  whose  criminal  tendencies  are  quent  youth  and  the  methods  of 
outstanding.  handling  it.  In  the  course  of  a  year 
In  spite  of  Chicago's  rapid  growth  1,500  boys  and  girls  are  given  the 
in  population  and  its  development  of  most  exhaustive  psychological  ex- 
gangsters,  its  juvenile  delinquency  aminations,  and  treatment  for  them 
rate  has  been  held  to  a  standstill,  is  prescribed.  Supplementing  its  work 
This  is  due  to  improved  methods  of  is  the  Behavior  Research  Fund,  sup- 
dealing  with  delinquents.  In  the  old  ported  by  $275,000  in  popular 
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subscriptions  and  carrying  on  inves-  moral  Chicago  Plan  comparable  to 

tigations  outside  the  limits  of  the  the  original  Chicago  Plan  which  is 

public  agency.  making    it    physically    a    Chicago 

One    might    elaborate    on    other  Beautiful.    Present-day    Chicago    is 

ways  in  which  Chicago  is  striking  determined  that  the  boys  and  girls 

back.  Popular  at  the  moment  is  the  shall    have    a   real    opportunity    to 

slogan,  "Clean  up  for  the  World's  build  a  city  great  in  character  as 

Fair!"  but    the  very  sentiment    of  well   as   in   iron   and  steel.   It  sets 

that    is    irritating.    It    smacks    too  before  them   that  motto  of  Daniel 

much  of  taking  a  bath  for  Christmas  H.  Burnham,  architect  of  the  World's 

and  letting  it  go  at  that.  The  real  Fair   of   1893,   and   creator   of  the 

movement  of  regenerating  Chicago  Chicago  Plan: 

is  far  deeper  and  far  nobler  than         "Make  no  little  plans;  they  have 

that  and  will  register  results  that  no  magic  to  stir  men's  blood  and 

will  last  for  generations.  probably    themselves    will    not    be 

Sometimes  when  a  patient  looks  realized.  Make  big  plans;  aim  high 

the  most  sickly  he  is  the  nearest  to  in    hope    and    work,    remembering 

complete  recovery.  It's  another  ver-  that  a  noble,  logical  diagram  once 

sion    of    the    darkest    hour    before  recorded   will   never   die,   but   long 

dawn.  It  would  seem  that  Chicago  after  we  are  gone  will  be  a  living 

couldn't  get  any  worse  and  maintain  thing,    asserting    itself   with    ever- 

itself  as   an  organized  community,  growing  insistency.  Remember  that 

Yet  as  gangs  exterminate  each  other,  our  sons  and  grandsons  are  going  to 

the  process  of  improvement  is  under  do   things    that   would   stagger   us. 

way.  A  new  generation  is  coming  Let  your  watchword  be  order  and 

up  which  will  develop  a  civic  and  your  beacon  beauty." 


The  Newspaper's  Lost  Leadership 

BY  BURGES  JOHNSON 

THERE  are  two  ways  in  which  upon  us,  and  owe  your  success  to  a 
we  may  consider  a  lighting  community  growth  which  is  not  all 
company,  or  a  trolley  line,  or  your  doing.  The  common  weal  justi- 
a  railroad.  The  trolley  line,  for  in-  fies  us  in  making  certain  demands 
stance,  is  a  competitive  enterprise  upon  you.  But  in  return  we  will  pro- 
which  must  make  a  living  for  its  op-  tect  you  against  unfair  competition, 
erators  and  pay  interest  and  divi-  and  even  guarantee  your  profit  if 
dends.  It  is  competitive,  because  you  prove  yourself  able  to  render 
there  are  also  bus  lines  in  that  town,  the  service  the  public  must  have." 
and  taxicabs,  and  good  old  shoe-  Newspapers  also  may  be  consid- 
leather.  Viewed  as  a  private  business  ered  in  two  different  ways.  We  may 
enterprise,  its  directors  may  say,  think  of  them  as  commercial  enter- 
"This  is  our  business,  and  we  shall  prises,  highly  competitive,  operating 
run  it  as  we  please.  In  fact,  when-  solely  for  profit.  In  thinking  of  them 
ever  we  like,  we  may  stop  running  thus  we  can  expect  them  to  cut  down 
it  altogether."  or  eliminate  departments  which  do 
Interstate  railroads  were  for  a  long  not  pay,  and  to  expand  whatever 
time  looked  upon  by  their  owners  as  best  suits  the  popular  fancy;  to  cater 
private  enterprises,  and  any  inter-  to  the  whims  and  caprices  of  adver- 
ference  by  the  State  in  their  man-  tisers  who  buy  space  in  their  pages; 
agement  was  resented.  During  this  and  to  recognize  no  other  objective 
period  they  found  themselves  sub-  than  the  dollar  sign.  Or  we  may 
ject  to  harassment  from  sever-  look  upon  them  as  rendering  a  pe 
al  sources:  legislators  blackmailed  culiar  form  of  public  service  without 
them;  shippers  demanded  annual  which  our  whole  political  structure 
passes;  in  court  proceedings  they  must  long  ago  have  fallen  to  the 
found  juries  and  public  opinion  prej-  ground, 
udiced  against  them.  Then  came 

gradually  into  the  public  mind  a  As  A  physical  achievement  the 
new  definition  of  the  railroad  as  an  /\  newspaper  is  a  supreme  miracle 
enterprise  engaged  in  the  public  of  our  present  civilization.  The  way 
service.  in  which  it  has  coordinated  every 
The  State  said  to  it:  "We  have  means  of  communication  from  camel 
come  to  be  dependent  upon  you,  but  driver  and  dog-sled  to  wireless  tele- 
it  is  also  true  that  you  are  dependent  phone;  the  marvelous  intricacy  of 
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its  machinery,  the  efficiency  of  its  was  bound  to  collapse  of  its  own 
multiform  processes  from  woodpulp  weight  (so  many  wise  philosophers 
to  newsboy;  and  most  remarkable  assured  us)  just  because  wide  rivers 
of  all,  the  perfect  collaboration  of  a  and  high  mountain  ranges  split  its 
corps  of  men  and  women  possessed  differing  racial  groups  into  a  hundred 
of  differing  skills  and  temperaments,  fragments,  each  one  unwilling  to 
who  succeed,  by  perfection  of  team  sympathize  with  the  other's  view- 
work,  in  producing  within  twenty-  point.  But  these  doleful  prophets 
four  hours  a  volume  as  large  as  Will  failed  to  reckon  with  the  press.  The 
Durant's  Story  of  Philosophy,  and  rapid  perfection  of  its  mechanism 
then  produce  another  one  tomorrow,  suddenly  made  it  possible  for  every 
and  another  one  the  day  after  that,  voter  to  be  a  next  door  neighbor  to 
and  so  on  day  after  day  after  day,  every  other  voter.  Men  in  Portland, 
for  every  day  of  the  year.  "Miracle"  Maine  could  listen  to  a  candidate  for 
is  a  mild  word  for  this  newspaper,  their  suffrage  who  lived  in  Portland, 
in  its  physical  or  material  definition.  Oregon.  Even  more  important  than 

men    were    measures.    Lord    Bryce 

'HAT  is  the  other  definition  of  wrote  that  this  democratic  experi- 
a  newspaper?  To  what  extent  ment  was  able  to  continue  because  it 
does  it  and  must  it  render  public  actually  consisted  of  many  separate 
service?  Is  it  like  the  lighting  com-  experiment  stations,  each  trying  out 
pany  and  the  railway,  a  public  theories  of  its  own,  which,  if  success- 
servant  with  obligations  to  the  ful,  were  adopted  by  its  neighbors, 
community?  Has  the  public  gained  or  avoided  if  a  failure, 
any  right  to  say  to  the  manager  of  I  do  not  need  to  elaborate  this  part 
this  private  business  enterprise,  "You  of  my  argument.  The  citizens  of  a 
must  maintain  a  certain  state  of  democracy,  more  than  any  other 
efficiency?"  To  these  questions  em-  people,  must  have  newspapers,  or 
phatically  "Yes!"  they  cannot  function  as  citizens. 
Our  national  experiment,  when  it  The  press  extends  the  seeing  and 
was  no  larger  than  a  New  England  hearing  of  each  individual  citizen  so 
town  meeting,  had  a  chance  to  sue-  that  he  may  base  his  reasoning  upon 
ceed  because  citizens  knew  one  an-  his  own  observations,  rather  than 
other  personally,  and  all  necessary  upon  guesses, 
information  as  to  men  and  measures 

and    community    affairs    could    be  rrpHE  collecting  and  distributing  of 

transmitted  by  word  of  mouth.  A  1  news  is  an  essential  public  serv- 

citizen  who  offered  himself  for  pub-  ice,  just  as  is  the  providing  of  street 

lie  office  faced  voters  who  were  all  lighting    and    rapid    transportation, 

within    sound    of    his    voice,    and  But  private  energy  has  (with  a  few 

were  thus  able  to  scrutinize  his  daily  feeble  exceptions)   provided  it,  and 

life,  and  check  his  words  against  his  competition  alone  keeps  it  up  to  a 

deeds.  But  when  we  spread  the  geo-  certain  level  of  efficiency.  Neverthe- 

graphical  area  of  our  experiment  un-  less  Government  says  to  the  press: 

til  its  laboratory  reached  from  Port-  "We   admit   that   you,    too,    are   a 

land,  Maine,  to  Portland,  Oregon,  it  quasi-public  institution.  We  extend 
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your  representatives  many  privileges. 
Our  public  officials  set  aside  times 
for  your  interviews;  we  grant  you 
privileged  positions  at  legislative 
assemblies;  we  ask  your  aid  in  the 
apprehension  of  criminals,  and  in 
furthering  the  ends  of  justice.  In 
other  words,  we  grant  you,  as  we 
grant  the  railroads,  a  certain  right  of 
way.  But  we  do  not  do  for  you  what 
we  do  for  them,  namely,  protect 
you  by  some  sort  of  subsidy;  we  are 
not  guaranteeing  you  return  upon 
your  investment  by  insuring  a  profit 
able  price  for  your  wares.  On  the  con 
trary,  we  are  encouraging  your  new 
competitors,  radio  and  movies;  and 
we  force  you  to  gain  all  your  profit 
from  advertising." 

THE  newspaper  does  not  seek 
governmental  aid  or  protection  for 
two  reasons:  first  because  by  nature 
and  tradition  it  is  resentful  of  gov 
ernmental  interference;  and  second, 
because  newspapers,  as  enterprises 
in  the  public  service,  have  been  very 
slow  to  organize.  Practitioners  in 
medicine  and  in  the  law,  recognizing 
themselves  as  public  servants  in 
some  of  their  functions,  have  com 
bined  to  make  themselves  more 
effective  in  the  public  service.  News 
papers  have  combined  only  as  busi 
ness  enterprises  —  to  effect  econo 
mies  in  the  collection  of  news.  They 
are  highly  individualistic,  and  highly 
competitive,  and  they  have  not  as 
yet  come  together  in  order  to  define 
the  public  service  that  they  render, 
or  assert  its  dignity,  or  to  de 
mand  certain  governmental  guaran 
tees  against  the  harassments  that 
they  face. 

There    are    many    charges    made 
against  American  newspapers.  It  is  a 


favorite  recreation  for  destructive- 
minded  citizens  and  professional 
iconoclasts  to  attack  the  press. 
I  am  not  going  to  enumerate  their 
points  of  attack.  Upton  Sinclair 
assembled  many  of  them,  and  then 
depended  upon  the  newspapers  to 
make  the  sale  of  his  book  profitable 
to  himself.  But  without  enumerating 
all  these  charges,  I  should  like  to 
dismiss  most  of  them! 

NEWSPAPERS  being  private  enter 
prises,  vary  in  character  as 
their  individual  owners  vary.  We  all 
know  that  there  are  quack  doctors  — 
practitioners  who  consider  high  fees 
more  important  than  professional 
ethics.  But  because  we  know  that 
they  exist,  we  do  not  charge  the 
whole  medical  profession  with  in 
competence  or  venality.  We  know 
that  there  are  "  shyster "  lawyers, 
"ambulance  chasers"  —  men  to 
whom  fees  are  more  important  than 
professional  standards.  We  see  them 
in  every  community,  but  because  of 
them  we  do  not  conclude  that  the 
entire  American  bar  is  sordid  and 
venal.  Most  of  the  common  charges 
against  the  press  are  in  reality 
charges  against  some  individual 
newspaper,  whose  owner  lacks  moral 
backbone,  or  whose  editor  has  bent 
or  broken  under  pressure.  But  his 
behavior  does  not  justify  a  charge 
against  the  press  as  a  whole.  I  am 
interested  only  in  those  indictments 
which  may  be  brought  against  all 
American  newspapers,  and  which 
are  due  to  forces  operating  through 
out  this  democracy.  I  am  enough  of 
an  optimist  to  believe  that  those 
newspaper  characteristics  which  de 
pend  upon  the  fine  manhood  and 
high  character  of  editors  do  generally 
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prevail,    and    that    the   moral    and  The  "crusading"  newspaper  is  a 

ethical  collapse  of  an  individual  is  phenomenon  that  has  appeared  with 

still  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  this  new  type  of  executive.  By  this 

term  I  do  not  mean  the  paper  which 

qpHESE  general  charges  are  three  plunges  heart  and  soul,  and  news 
JL  in  number.  Only  one  is  primarily  and  editorial  page,  into  a  political 
against  the  newspaper  itself,  and  is  campaign  in  behalf  of  the  party 
the  least  specific.  It  is  that  news-  with  which  it  is  aligned;  but  the 
papers  today  are  generally  under  paper  that  determines  to  bring  about, 
the  control  and  final  direction  of  as  its  own  private  gift  to  the  corn- 
men  who  have  been  promoted  munity,  some  special  reform  or  pub- 
through  the  business  offices  rather  lie  achievement,  for  which  it  will 
than  through  the  editorial  channel,  claim  full  credit.  A  crusade  of  this 
This  does  not  mean  that  they  are  sort  (which  leads  the  staff  to  re- 
any  less  conscientious  or  able.  But  evaluate  every  item  of  news  in  the 
it  does  mean  that  they  view  the  paper)  does  undoubtedly  make  for 
institution  which  they  direct  as  greater  circulation.  In  deciding  to 
primarily  a  material  and  physical  embark  upon  such  a  crusade,  it  is 
structure,  and  not  as  a  force  engaged  difficult  for  the  director  to  be  certain 
in  the  public  service  and  for  the  of  his  own  motives.  He  argues  that 
common  weal.  The  days  of  Dana,  the  objective  is  a  worthy  one;  and 
and  Watterson,  and  Bowles,  and  he  knows  that  it  will  add  to  circula- 
Victor  Rosewater,  and  Clark  Howell  tion.  If  he  has  been  trained  by  busi- 
have  gone  by.  Probably  they  can  not  ness  rather  than  editorial  experience, 
be  regained.  Such  men  thought  of  the  second  consideration  is  good 
their  newspapers  primarily  as  insti-  enough!  A  capable  editor,  on  the 
tutions  operating  in  the  public  serv-  other  hand,  instinctively  knows  that 
ice;  and  they  could  not  possibly,  by  an  unremitting  drive  for  the  truth, 
reason  of  their  upbringing,  think  of  no  matter  who  or  what  may  be  im- 
them  first  in  any  other  way.  They  mediately  helped  or  harmed  by  it, 
sought  for  the  best  business  men  is  crusade  enough  for  any  paper; 
they  could  get  to  run  the  financial  and  it  is  unremitting, 
affairs  of  the  paper  and  to  make  it 

pay;  but  such  men  were  in  the  final  \tfY  OTHER  charges  against  the 
test  subordinates.  iVIL  newspaper  are,  in  fact,  against 
One  can  not  specifically  describe  newspaper  readers,  rather  than  news- 
the  effect  that  such  new  direction  paper  makers.  First  comes  the  fact 
has  upon  the  behavior  of  the  Ameri-  that  readers  increasingly  insist  that 
can  press  as  a  whole,  or  even  assert  their  papers  shall  be  sources  of  enter- 
that  it  is  in  any  degree  debasing,  tainment  rather  than  of  information, 
The  results  are  subtle;  but  such  and  the  papers  yield  to  the  pressure, 
management  always  tends  to  exalt  If  subscribers  turn  first  to  the  comic 
the  paper  as  a  commercial  enterprise,  strip,  and  then  to  the  sporting  page, 
and  to  view  its  operations  in  the  and  then  to  that  item  of  news  whose 
public  service  as  primarily  a  means  only  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
of  circulation.  furnishes  the  excitement  of  a  short 
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story,  newspaper  directors  will  begin 
to  view  the  functions  of  news  collec 
tion  and  verification  as  secondary, 
and  entertainment  as  first  in  impor 
tance.  This  attitude  of  mind  must 
affect  the  reporters,  until  Truth  is 
not  the  thing  most  sought  after,  but 
"Kick."  Fashions  of  news-writing 
must  change.  Headlines  will  expand 
so  in  size  that  there  will  not  be  room 
for  them  to  convey  an  entire  idea,  but 
merely  a  stimulating  suggestion;  and 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  convey  an 
accurate  idea,  but  merely  allurement. 

I  DO  not  mean  to  imply  that  the 
demand  for  newspaper  entertain 
ment  is  anything  new  in  America, 
but  simply  that  it  has  increased  so 
tremendously  that  an  editor  must 
be  more  than  human  to  resist  it. 
President  Thomas  Jefferson  is  re 
sponsible  for  the  following  anecdote: 

The  Abbe  Raynal  was  in  company  with 
Dr.  Franklin  and  several  Americans  in  Paris, 
when  mention  happened  to  be  made  of  Ray- 
nal's  anecdote  of  Polly  Baker,  related  in  his 
sixth  volume;  upon  which  one  of  the  company 
observed  that  no  such  law  as  that  alluded  to 
in  the  story  existed  in  New  England.  The 
Abbe  stoutly  maintained  the  authenticity 
of  his  tale,  when  Dr.  Franklin,  who  had 
hitherto  remained  silent,  said  —  "I  can  ac 
count  for  all  this.  You  took  the  anecdote 
from  a  newspaper  of  which  I  was  at  that  time 
editor,  and  happening  to  be  very  short  of 
news  I  composed  and  inserted  the  whole 
story."  "Ah,  Doctor,"  said  the  Abb£,  mak 
ing  a  true  French  retreat,  "  I  had  rather  have 
your  stories  than  other  men's  truths." 

William  Howard  Russell,  writing  home  to 
England  in  1862,  said:  "The  same  gentleman 
informed  me  that  he  had  created  the  office  of 
Washington  correspondent  to  the  New  York 
papers.  'At  first,'  said  he,  'I  merely  wrote 
news  and  no  one  cared  much.  Then  I  spiced 
it  up,  squibbed  a  little,  and  let  off  stories  of 
my  own.  Congressmen  contradicted  me  — 
issued  cards  —  said  they  were  not  facts.  The 
public  attention  was  attracted,  and  I  was 


told  to  go  on.  And  so  the  Washington  cor 
respondence  became  a  feature  in  all  the  New 
York  papers  by  degrees.'" 

The  third  charge  against  the  press 
is  also  a  charge  against  the  public, 
or  that  portion  of  the  public  which 
seeks  to  use  the  agency  of  the  press 
for  selfish  advantage.  Pressure  upon 
the  editor  to  break  down  his  stand 
ards  is  brought  by  every  type  of  citi 
zen,  and  the  editor  must  be  a  super 
man  to  resist  it.  Let  us  assume  that 
his  ideal  is  a  news  page  utterly  di 
vorced  from  editorial  opinion  or 
prejudice.  Then  comes  the  publicity 
man,  shrewd  in  ability  to  deal  with 
editors,  skilled  in  the  technique  of 
news-writing,  urging  a  place  on  the 
news  page  for  a  story  that  conceals  a 
selfish  purpose.  But  he  is  not  the 
only  one  to  make  such  an  attack. 
The  pressure  comes  from  friends  and 
neighbors  within  the  community, 
the  Red  Cross,  the  Associated  Chari 
ties,  the  Public  Health  Service,  the 
Rotary  Club,  the  Ladies  Aid  socie 
ties,  the  university  —  and  they  all 
say,  "You  know  me,  John,  and  you 
know  that  my  cause  is  just.  Print 
this  stuff  as  news,  because  it  will 
help  our  cause,  and  oblige  me." 

Cr  me  summarize  my  criticisms 
of  the  press  as  a  whole.  First, 
newspapers  may  be  regarded  purely 
as  commercial  enterprises,  or  they 
may  be  regarded  as  institutions 
operating  in  the  public  service. 
They  are  too  much  under  the  control 
and  direction  today  of  men  trained 
to  view  them  solely  as  commercial 
enterprises. 

Second,  the  reading  public  is 
turning  to  the  newspaper  for  enter 
tainment  rather  than  for  informa 
tion;  and  even  when  it  seeks  infor- 
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mation,  it  must  have  the  entertaining  employment,  and  an  office  experience 

features   of  each   news   item   over-  during  his  first  years  of  employment, 

emphasized  until  truth  is  distorted;  that  stiffen  his  moral  backbone  and 

and  the  newspapers  are  "giving  the  develop  his  powers,  first,  to  discover 

public  what  it  wants."  the  truth,  and  then  to  write  it  down 

Third,  the  value  of  "publicity"  clearly,  he  is  more  likely  to  develop 
and  newspaper  advertising  has  be-  into  the  type  of  editor  that  can  resist 
come  so  great  that  public  and  pri-  commercial  pressures  of  every  sort, 
vate,  corporate  and  individual  inter-  If  he  finds  that  employment  as  a 
ests  of  every  sort,  worthy  and  reporter  wins  the  respect  of  the  corn- 
unworthy,  bring  enormous  pressure  munity,  it  will  mean  his  own  en- 
to  bear  upon  the  editor  to  sell  out  hanced  self-respect.  But  the  public 
his  news  columns;  and  quite  gen-  must  come  to  look  upon  the  re- 
erally  he  yields  —  generally  with  porter's  badge  as  implying  a  peculiar 
the  excuse  that  it  is  in  the  public  skill,  a  peculiar  degree  of  trust- 
interest,  worthiness,  and  a  position  in  the 

I  wish  that  I  might  follow  each  community  of  greater  dignity  and 

one  of  these  indictments  into  greater  responsibility  than  that  implied  by 

detail.  I  should  like  to  discuss,  for  the  badge  of  an  officer  of  the  peace, 
instance,  the  definition  of  news,  and 

those   standards   which    the   editor  rjpo  PROVE  what  I  am  saying,  one 

knows   he   should   maintain   in   the  JL  need  only  imagine  the  contrary 

face  of  such  pressure  as  I  have  de-  situation.   A  man  of  affairs  in  the 

scribed.  But  space  does  not  permit,  community    is     approached    by     a 

Let  me  then  get  to  more  constructive  slovenly   youth   who   says    that   he 

propositions.  represents  the  press,  and  secures  an 

interview,  perhaps,  because  the  man 

rrpHE    primary    functions    of    the  of  affairs  fears  to  refuse.  Later  there 

JL  newspaper  are  to  collect,  verify,  appears    in    type    a    distorted    and 

and  distribute  the  news.  Entertain-  incompetent    report,    in    which    all 

ment    features,    editorial    opinions,  that  was  of  significance  is  omitted, 

criticisms  of  art,   drama,   sports  —  and  a  few  phrases  that  will  amuse, 

these  are  all  secondary  to  the  news-  shock,    or    surprise    a    majority    of 

paper's  chief  business.  If  it  should  re-  readers    are    all    that    remain;    and 

dedicate  itself  to  that  task,  with  the  these,  shorn  of  their  context,  do  not 

search   for  Truth,  rather  than   the  represent  the  speaker's  thought.  It  is 

search  for  "Kick"  as  its  dominating  obvious    that   one   leading   citizen's 

purpose,  all  three  of  my  criticisms  respect  for  the  press  is  destroyed;  and 

would  become  unjustifiable.  the  power  of  the  press  to  be  of  service 

If  finding  and  verifying  the  news  to  the  community  is  equally  weak- 

is  a  first  duty,  the  reporter  becomes  ened.  If  such  a  reporter  as  that  goes, 

the  most  important  person  in   the  by  a  slow  process  of  promotion,  up 

whole  human  structure  of  the  press,  to  an  editorial  desk,  he  has  no  con- 

If  his   standards   break   down,   the  ception   of  the   proper   place   of  a 

press  breaks  down.  If  he  goes  through  newspaper  in  the  community  —  so 

a  process  of  training  preliminary  to  that  the  direction  of  the  whole  news 
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collecting  organization  might  far 
better  be  in  the  hands  of  the  business 
manager! 

If  the  legal  and  medical  profes 
sions  place  importance  upon  the 
personal  character  of  apprentices, 
and  by  some  process  of  selection 
attempt  to  weed  out  the  morally 
unfit,  it  is  even  more  important  to 
our  communities  that  there  should 
be  the  same  weeding-out  process  for 
apprentices  in  journalism.  Tests  of 
character,  so  far  as  they  are  possible, 
must  bear  great  weight. 


RANTING  character  fitness,  what 
are  the  fundamentals  of  rep- 
ortorial  training?  First  of  all  must 
come  a  mind  receptive  to  ideas,  and 
sympathies  broadened  by  well-di 
rected  study  —  "liberalizing"  stud 
ies  that  open  long  vistas  into  the 
crowded  affairs  of  our  present  civil 
ization.  Then  must  come  training  in 
the  ability  to  see  things  objectively, 
and  to  interpret  what  has  been  seen 
without  a  distortion  due  to  personal 
prejudice. 

The  criticism  will  be  advanced 
here  that  no  one  can  report  without 
distortion.  Three  men  see  a  crime 
committed  and  are  put  under  oath 
to  tell  all  they  saw,  just  as  they  saw 
it,  and  there  will  be  three  contradic 
tory  stories.  Yet  I  would  plead  that 
as  those  three  observers  progress 
through  a  period  of  training  in  ob 
servation,  and  in  the  elimination  of 
bias  and  prejudice,  the  three  stories 
will  come  closer  and  closer  together 
in  essential  facts. 

Training  for  the  development  of 
good  judgment  is  necessary.  We  may 
deplore  the  fact  that  the  public  of 
the  present  day  seeks  entertainment 
rather  than  news,  but  that  is,  after 


all,  the  public  which  must  be  ad 
dressed;  and  there  is  no  value  in  any 
newspaper,  however  ably  handled, 
if  no  one  reads  it!  So  the  reporter 
must  reckon  with  this  public  desire 
for  entertainment,  and  learn  how 
he  may  most  alluringly  arrange  his 
facts,  without  departing  from  them. 

I  am  reminded  of  an  episode  in 
the  day's  news,  happening  many 
years  ago  in  a  little  town  of  no  special 
importance.  An  elderly  maiden  lady 
found  a  small  fortune  in  money  and 
securities  hidden  away  in  the  attic 
of  her  house.  The  local  paper  sent 
out  to  the  Associated  Press  an  item 
which  read,  "Fortune  found  after  a 
lapse  of  thirty  years";  and  it  was  not 
reprinted  anywhere.  A  re-writer  of 
gleanings  from  the  news  sent  it  out 
again,  "Fortune  found  in  old  hair 
trunk";  and  this  was  reprinted  all 
over  the  United  States.  Here  there 
was  not  addition  of  any  fiction,  but 
an  understanding  of  the  value  that 
lay  in  emphasizing  a  quaint  and 
homely  fact. 

IN  CONTRAST  to  this,  I  recall  an 
episode  of  a  midnight  fire  near  a 
woman's  college.  The  girls  rushed 
from  their  dormitories  in  all  stages 
of  attire  to  watch  a  burning  barn. 
But  it  was  not  important  that  a  barn 
burned,  and  there  is  no  news-value 
in  the  fact  that  a  lot  of  young  women 
do  not  wait  to  put  on  all  their  day 
time  clothes;  so  a  local  reporter 
had  them  descending  from  second- 
story  windows  on  knotted  bed-sheets. 
When  reproached  with  the  fact  that 
there  were  no  knotted  sheets,  he 
retorted,  "  But  the  New  York  papers 
would  not  have  taken  the  story 
without  them." 

My  point  gains  added  emphasis 
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from  these  little  incidents.  The  editor  If  my  argument  seems  to  lead  in 
of  the  New  York  paper  had  no  way  the  direction  of  a  licensed  reporter, 
of  checking  up  the  story  and  finding  I  must  hasten  either  to  define  or  to 
that  the  knotted  bed-sheets  never  get  rid  of  that  word,  for  there  must 
existed.  He  must  trust  bis  reporters,  be  no  authority  asserted  by  the 
In  his  training  of  them  he  must  ex-  State  in  the  choice  of  a  newspaper 
plain,  in  the  words  of  one  New  York  staff.  Let  me  turn  again  to  the  pro- 
city  employer,  that  "it  is  an  easy  fession  of  law,  which  is  so  jealous  of 
matter  to  invent  a  story  which  will  its  own  high  dignity  and  repute, 
win  the  temporary  approbation  of  The  Bar  Association  demands  of  the 
the  city  editor,  but  it  is  a  real  test  law  school  a  careful  selection  at  en- 
of  reportorial  ability  to  win  that  trance,  a  practical  and  adequate 
praise  by  a  skillful  arrangement  of  curriculum,  and  a  severe  test  before 
the  exact  facts."  awarding  the  diploma.  But  that  edu 
cational  experience  is  not  enough. 

ripHE  young  men  and  young  women  After  that  the  Association  itself 
JL  who  go  out  from  newspaper  insists  upon  applying  its  own  tests 
offices  to  mingle  with  the  folk  in  their  of  fitness  before  the  young  man  is 
community  as  verifiers  of  gossip —  admitted  into  professional  fellowship, 
seeking  authoritative  sources,  prov 
ing  to  readers  that  facts  have  been  TTT  HAS  been  unfortunately  true  of 
checked  —  must  ultimately  deter-  JL  newspaper  editors  that  they  have 
mine  the  strength  or  weakness  of  not  bound  themselves  together  into 
their  paper.  The  editor  can  not  follow  professional  organizations  with  the 
them  on  their  journeys,  and  perhaps  courage  to  deny  membership  to 
by  the  time  he  has  discovered  that  those  who  are  guilty  of  unprofes- 
one  or  another  lacks  either  moral  sional  conduct.  When  that  comes 
stamina  or  skill,  irreparable  harm  may  about  it  will  be  possible  for  such  an 
have  been  done  to  the  cause  of  Truth,  organization  to  apply  its  own  tests 
He  must  depend  upon  their  training,  of  fitness  to  the  graduates  of  pro- 
Just  now,  of  course,  we  have  a  fessional  schools  or  colleges,  and 
vicious  circle.  The  future  of  the  news-  then  grant  or  deny  them  license  to 
paper  depends  upon  the  training  of  practice.  The  applicant  for  a  repor- 
the  reporter;  yet  whatever  standards  torial  job  showing  certificates  prov- 
have  been  established  in  his  mind  ing  that  he  has  met  tests  of  charac- 
during  his  schooling  will  be  over-  ter,  and  passed  certain  examinations 
come  by  practice  in  a  shop  where  as  to  fitness,  and  been  approved  as  a 
the  editor  has  false  standards.  But  worthy  apprentice,  can  then  be  sent 
one  must  cut  the  circle  somewhere,  out  at  once  from  the  city  editor's 
and  it  seems  most  reasonable  to  desk,  commissioned  to  seek  the 
urge  that  a  better  attitude  of  mind  truth  and  all  its  necessary  verifica- 
must  somehow  begin  with  those  who  tions.  Such  a  one  is  least  likely  to 
are  youngest.  If  it  can  begin  with  betray  the  confidence  of  his  editor, 
the  reporter,  not  so  many  years  and  more  likely  to  win  for  his  news- 
need  pass  before  a  generally  better  sheet  the  trust  and  respect  of  his 
type  of  editor  is  in  the  picture.  community. 
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The  very  fact  that  the  reporter  is  public  service,  they  will  unite  to 
the  keystone  of  the  whole  structure  define  their  obligations  to  the  corn- 
makes  an  optimist  of  me,  because  munity  and  demand  certain  guaran- 
he  is  young  and  susceptible  to  train-  tees;  if  in  a  profession  they  will  unite 
ing.  I  am  an  optimist  also  because  to  define  and  protect  the  standards 
the  press  is  its  own  shrewdest  and  of  the  profession  itself, 
severest  critic.  The  strictures  ex-  As  a  matter  of  individual  self- 
pressed  in  these  pages  are  mild  in  preservation  the  newspaper  must 
comparison  with  those  heard  in  come  to  respect  itself  so  much  that 
any  assemblage  of  newspaper  men.  it  will  require  a  high  standard  of 
Sooner  or  later  such  self-analysis  moral  and  technical  fitness  among 
can  lead  to  but  one  conclusion,  its  apprentices;  and  not  until  then  can 
reached  by  either  of  two  routes,  it  fully  merit  the  respect  of  the  corn- 
Either  newspaper  workers  are  en-  munity.  Having  regained  that,  it  will 
gaged  in  a  business  or  a  profession,  by  the  very  nature  of  its  functions  be- 
If  in  a  business,  performing  a  definite  come  again  the  leader  of  democracy. 


To  Death 

Exorcism  for  a  One-Y  ear-Old 
BY  KATHRYN  WORTH 


acres  hold  but  greenly  yet 
The  tight  and  bitter  fruit  of  spring; 
Here  are  no  meadows  high  in  corn, 
Nor  white  to  summer's  harvesting. 

No  use  for  you  to  linger  here, 

Be  off,  Old  Man,  be  on  your  way, 

It  would  not  profit  you  to  scythe 
A  field  so  newly  sown  to  hay. 


Willis  Fletcher  Johnson 

BY  B.  S.  STANOYEVICH 
A  tribute  by  one  of 'bis  associates  on  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW 


THERS  may  write  of  Willis 
Fletcher  Johnson  —  long  as 
sociated  with  THE  NORTH 
AMERICAN  REVIEW  —  as  editorial 
writer,  historian  and  biographer. 
His  works  live  after  him  and  pro 
claim  him  pre-eminently  a  man  of 
his  time.  In  these  pages  it  seems 
fitting  rather  to  show  those  sides  of 
his  character  which  made  him  a 
perfect  friend,  "the  gentleman  un 
afraid,"  as  Chancellor  Brown  of 
New  York  University  said  in  eulogy 
of  him. 

More  than  one  friend  remembers 
his  conversations  over  the  luncheon 
table,  his  delightful  ease  of  manner, 
his  courtliness. 

"His  views  were  always  tinged 
with  humor,  never  with  acid  criti 
cism.  He  was  objective  and  kindly 
even  when  demolishing  his  foes," 
says  one. 

At  times  his  reminiscences  touched 
earlier  days  and  he  would  tell  of 
events  in  his  young  manhood;  for 
instance,  his  decision  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  to  make  his  life  conform  to 
reason  rather  than  emotion.  "One 
summer  day  I  went  out  and  lay 
under  the  sky/'  he  said,  in  speaking 
of  that  period.  "There  I  made  a 
decision  which  subsequently  guided 


all  my  actions,  changing  me  from  a 
boy  into  a  man."  Yet  he  was  not 
over-serious  in  disposition,  as  is 
shown  by  his  love  of  fast  horses  in 
the  days  when  the  race  tracks  at 
tracted  admirers  from  among  the 
newspapermen. 

In  those  days  his  summers  were 
usually  spent  in  town  while  his  wife 
was  at  a  distance.  Once,  alone  in  the 
hot  weather  he  wrote  a  poem,  giving 
expression  to  his  loneliness.  On  its 
completion  he  sent  the  verse  to  a 
number  of  publications,  but  none 
accepted  it.  Then  he  sent  it  to  an 
editor  friend  on  'The  Open  Court;  it 
was  published,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
was  copied  from  coast  to  coast  in  all 
the  newspapers  of  the  land! 

rrpHE  life  of  a  newspaperman  led 
JL  him  to  meet  all  sorts  of  people, 
and  with  an  accomplished  pen  he 
paid  tribute  to  the  endurance  of  the 
night  workers  on  a  paper,  their 
courage  in  facing  all  sorts  of  condi 
tions,  the  cold  of  winter  nights  in  the 
small  hours,  how  they  might  be 
tempted  to  stop  at  the  corner  saloon 
too  long,  how  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  fell  into  a  habit  which  later 
proved  their  ruin.  As  for  himself,  Dr. 
Johnson  knew  the  fine  flavor  of  rare 
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vintages;    he    was    something    of   a         As   Mrs.   Taft   and   Dr.   Johnson 

connoisseur  in  food  as  well  as  drink,  took  an  impulsive  glance  out  of  the 

One  story  he  used  to  tell.  A  young  window,  they  turned  to  each  other 

lady  friend,  who  was  a  student  at  and  burst  into  peals  of  laughter,  for 

Vassar,  wished  to  have  him  witness  a  there  was  not  a  stray  dog  to  be  seen 

performance  of  a  Greek  play  in  which  anywhere. 

all  her  colleagues  were  greatly  in-         The  Doctor  could,  in  fact,  have 

terested.  He  had  responded  favora-  gone  into  politics.  He  was  fitted  in 

bly  to  the  invitation  and  with  an-  many  ways  for  the  life  of  a  diplomat, 

other  writer  on  the  Tribune  staff  was  but  the  lower  strata  of  politics  did 

due    to   go    to   Poughkeepsie,    their  not  appeal  to  his  sense  of  fineness, 

cards   of  invitation   specifying    the  His    friendships    rather    gravitated 

exact  seating  reserved  for  the  two  toward  those  who  were  in  strategic 

visitors     in     the     auditorium     hall,  places    in    national    affairs.    Occa- 

Decked  out  in  their  dress  suits,  the  sionally    he    preached    in    his    local 

two  men  arrived  and  presented  their  church,    the    Methodist    Episcopal, 

cards.  What  was  their  consternation  His  leaning  early  in  life  had  been 

to  observe,  way  down  in  the  centre  of  toward    the    Episcopalian,    but    de- 

the    immense    audience,    their    two  cision  not  to  join  that  church  had 

chairs  vacantly  waiting,  surrounded  been  made  on  the  ground  of  objec- 

by  a  sea  of  feminity,  rows  and  rows  tion  to  the  narrowness  of  the  clergy 

of  white  dresses,  gauzy  bows   and  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  Apostolic 

fluffy  scarves.  Succession.  A  strong  and  vigorous 

faith  in  immortality  was  one  of  Dr. 

ETER  in  life  Dr.  Johnson  came  into  Johnson's  spiritual  assets.  He  pointed 
more  and  more  prominence  out  his  belief  with  so  much  reason,  so 
through  his  writings,  his  lecturing,  much  conviction,  that  in  listening  to 
his  political  activities.  At  the  time  him  one  could  not  but  likewise  feel 
when  Mr.  Taft  was  President,  he  that  life  does  not  cease  with  death, 
was  invited  to  go  with  the  presiden 
tial  inspection  party  to  visit  the  TTJTIS  old-fashioned  house,  set  among 
Canal.  It  was  while  returning  from  Jill  cedars,  pines  and  hemlocks, 
that  journey,  that  he  was  riding  one  contained  an  octagonal-shaped  li- 
day  in  the  diner  and  chatting  with  brary,  so  situated  as  to  command 
Mrs.  Taft.  They  noticed  particularly  views  of  rolling  country.  Not  far 
the  number  of  stray  dogs  which  away  were  the  clear  waters  of  the 
would  infest  the  station  platform  of  Passaic  River  at  its  source.  The  low 
every  little  town  through  which  the  ranges  of  the  Orange  Mountains 
train  passed.  As  the  train  approached  outlined  the  horizon.  The  master  of 
a  larger  place,  they  casually  in-  Firleigh  Hall,  surrounded  by  his 
quired  of  the  waiter  which  town  it  library  of  thousands  of  volumes, 
was.  wrote  far  into  the  night.  Near  the 
"Why,  Colonel,"  said  the  colored  library  stood  his  piano  and  organ, 
man.  "It's  Salisbury,  North  Caro-  He  loved  ponderous  and  majestic 
Una,  and  there's  a  large  sausage  strains,  and  felt  akin  to  all  that  is 
factory  here."  great  in  art. 


Scenarios  to  the  Office  Boy 

BY  BERNARD  SIMON 

IN  THE  scenario  department  of  one         "Listen,"   he   told   me  with   the 

of  the  greatest  motion  picture  patience  of  a  teacher  instructing  a 

firms  in  America  is  a  long  table  dull  pupil,  "for  two  years  we  had 

piled  high  with  manuscripts.  These  four  readers  at  a  salary  of  $3,000  a 

are  scenarios  that  have  been  sent  in  year  each,  reading  their  eyes  out  on 

by  amateur  writers  from  all  over  the  those  unsolicited  manuscripts.  And 

world.   To    the   table    there   comes  they  didn't  find  a  single  story  worth 

twice  a  week  a  $15  office  boy,  Oscar  recommending  even  to  me.  And  so, 

by  name,  who  takes  the  manuscripts  after  wasting  $24,000  on  them,  we 

out    of   their    incoming    envelopes,  gave  them  up." 
puts  them  into  their  outgoing  en-         I  was  interested  and  spent  some 

velopes  with  the  addition  of  a  polite  time    examining    these    unsolicited 

form-letter  of  rejection,  and  mails  contributions.  I  discovered  that  the 

them  back  to  their  authors  unread.  scenario  editor  was  overpoweringly 

It  seems  a  rude  and  stupid  thing  right.  Most  of  the  scripts  shriek  forth 

to  do.  Such  a  procedure  apparently  at  the  first  glance  the  literary  in- 

justifies  the  oft-repeated  excuse  of  competency  of  their  authors.  Some- 

the  tribe  of  rejected  authors   that  times  they  are  in  scrawling,  barely 

"you've  got  to  have  influence"  to  legible  handwriting,  sometimes,  even, 

have  material  accepted;  and  it  ap-  in  pencil  and  (sin  of  journalistic  sins!) 

pears  wantonly  wasteful  thus  sum-  written  on  both  sides  of  the  paper, 

marily  to  reject  what  may  be  hun-  Each  page  is  almost  sure  to  contain 

dreds  of  brilliant  and  original  stories,  several  absurd  errors  of  grammar  and 

Why  does  this  scenario  department,  orthography, 
whose  function  is  to  seek  out  new 

ideas  in  fiction  for  picturization —  TT>UT  I  would  not  allow  this  obvious 

why  does  it  rashly  throw  back  these  D  unfitnessto  prejudice  me.  "Just 

stories  without  even  a  casual  glance  because  a  man  may  be  ignorant  of 

to  see  if  they  are  available?  spelling  and  the  necessity  of  writing 

^  I  asked  that  question  of  the  scena-  on  only  one  side  of  the  paper,"  I 

rio  editor  and  he  callously  replied  told  myself,  "does  not  mean  that  he 

that  "There  isn't  a  good  story  in  a  is  lacking  in  imagination  and  origi- 

carload  of  them."  Since  he  hadn't  nality.  These  authors  may  be  simple, 

read  any  of  them,  I  remained  in-  uneducated  people,  but  they  may  be 

credulous.  for  that  reason  more  natural,  less 
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self-conscious,  less  cynically  show- 
manlike  and  bound  by  worn-out 
formulae  of  plot  construction,  than 
the  professional  writers.  They  may 
understand  life  better  than  the  artifi 
cial  ones  who  know  what  the  sub 
junctive  mode  is." 

But  the  fact  is  they  don't.  A  story 
written  without  regard  to  spelling 
and  grammar  is  sure  to  fall  into  one 
of  these  categories:  (a)  hackneyed 
imitations  of  recent  popular  suc 
cesses,  or  (b)  autobiographical  stones, 
trivial  and  pointless  even  though  true. 

rir\HE  authors  of  manuscripts  in  the 
JL  first  category  are  probably  en 
tirely  unconscious  of  their  plagia 
rism.  Bitten  with  the  desire  to  write, 
they  are,  without  knowing  it,  in 
fluenced  in  plot  invention  by  what 
has  impressed  them  recently,  and 
their  stories  are  plodding  versions  of 
the  commonest  of  stock  plots.  Their 
adherence  to  the  formulae  is  even 
greater  than  that  of  the  facile  old 
professionals  who  know  so  well  how 
to  block  in  the  ancient  stencils  with 
deceiving  new  colors. 

As  for  the  second  category,  the 
volume  of  autobiographical  narra 
tives  is  so  great  as  to  revive  one's 
faith  in  the  true-story  kind  of  maga 
zine.  Cynical  hack-writers  have  been 
confessing  so  much  their  fraudulent 
manufacture  of  "true-confession" 
stories,  that  one  may  well  doubt 
whether  there  are  any  genuine  con 
fession  stories.  There  are.  But  they 
find  their  ways  to  the  marketplaces  of 
fiction.  And  as  if  these  stories  did  not 
unmistakably  bear  the  mark  them 
selves,  they  are  usually  accompanied 
by  notes  explaining  that  the  inci 
dents  "really  happened"  either  to 
the  author  or  to  relatives  or  friends. 


Alas,  that  truth  is  less  entertaining 
than  fiction!  These  narratives  are  of 
events  that  are  undramatic,  com 
monplace,  trivial  —  often  disgusting 
when  they  are  love  stories.  Sticking 
rigidly  to  the  truth,  the  authors  have 
scorned  to  inject  any  artifices.  As  a 
result,  the  stories  are  very  much  like 
life  —  diffuse,  without  a  steadily 
mounting  suspense,  without  formal 
proportion,  and  with  the  climaxes 
misplaced  or  entirely  lacking.  Some 
times  an  interesting  situation  is 
described,  but  nothing  comes  of  it; 
it  is  not  brought  to  a  head,  it  trails 
off  into  a  solution  that  is  dull  and 
undramatic. 

The  hopeless  and  illiterate  letters 
that  frequently  accompany  unsolic 
ited  manuscripts  are  pitiful  docu 
ments  —  a  whole  Americana  of  futil 
ity.  They  usually  tell  of  the  author's 
desire  to  sell  his  manuscript  because 
of  his  poverty.  They  plead  for  a 
chance  to  make  a  start  at  writing  and 
they  detail  the  heroic  effort  that  has 
been  made  against  odds  of  illness  and 
other  misfortunes  to  accomplish  the 
contribution.  The  writers  seem  to  be 
under  the  illusion  that  the  relation  of 
their  own  hardships  is  a  selling  point 
for  their  scenarios.  The  fact  is  that 
these  letters  themselves  tell  a  better 
story  (between  the  lines)  than  the 
accompanying  manuscript. 

As  A  specimen  of  unconsciously 
2\.  fine  tragic  writing,  I  submit  the 
following  letter,  signed  with  an 
Italian  name  and  coming  from  Chi 
cago  with  a  scenario  entitled  How  I 
Became  a  Slave: 

You  will  excuse  me  if  i  geve  you  much 
truble  but  as  they  said  never  geve  up  so  i'm 
here  again  with  another  story.  I  should  like 
to  explaine  as  you  will  see  that  the  typist  was 
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in  a  hurry  and  left  some  of  the  word  out  and  sent  in  a  scenario  entitled  'The  Life 

some  of  them  only  part  of  them  are  here  but  an£    tfsork    Of    Charles     Baudelaire. 

as  i'm  sure  that  this  story  will  go  the  same  Jn  his  h        M  ^            tUs  optimistic 

way  as  the  other  i  dint  take  the  truble  of  . 

having  the  same  ritypet.  You  may  think  me  gentleman  wrote: 

a  pert  but  i  cant  help  in  my  spare  time  i  have  VOU3  savez   que  Baudelaire,    un   de  plus 

to  write  something,  i  know  that  is  all  time  eminent  poets  du  monde,  tres  original,  comme 

lost  i'm  very  sorry  for  to  have  you  loose  some  V0fre  E.  Po'e,  a  eu  une  me  triste,  penible,  et 

of  you  woluable  time  in  looking  over  such  pleined'imprevu.  Je  suppose  done  que  ma  piece, 

trash  but  after  this  i  will  truble  you  no  more,  abondante  en  des  moments  tragiques  et  pitto- 

if  not  suited  please  return  and  i  will  quit  resques,  sera  pour  vous  d'une  grande  utilite. 

writing  for  ever.  .  . 

His  supposition  was  in  error,  for 

A  GOOD  many  scenarios  received  like  all  the  others  of  that  week's  pile, 
by  the  film  company,  I  noted,  his  scenario,  in  beautiful  copper- 
are  by  immigrants.  Through  the  plate  handwriting,  was  taken  from 
obscurity  of  their  spelling  and  con-  its  own  envelope  and  sent  back  in  a 
struction  can  be  seen  a  thoughtful  new  one  by  the  $15  a  week  office- 
attitude  —  frequently  a  Slavic  or  boy.  With  the  same  mail  there  were 
Latin  quality  of  unusual  intensity  —  returned  four  gentle  Pirandelloesque 
that  makes  them  all  the  less  salable  stories  to  a  Germaine  Velaudiere  in 
as  film  stories.  In  the  majority  of  Morocco,  who  described  herself  in 
such  cases,  the  immigrants  are  im-  her  letter  as  a  young  girl  of  nineteen 
bued  with  a  fulsome  patriotism  who  wishes,  despite  having  to  live 
that  would  shame  the  professional  away  from  the  great  capitals  with  her 
100  per  cent  American  who  is  so  father,  who  is  in  the  military,  to 
contemptuous  of  them.  Grateful  for  make  a  career  for  herself.  What 
the  opportunities  they  have  found  other  means  of  self-expression  is  open 
in  America,  these  aliens  display  an  to  her  in  the  remote  region  of  Mo- 
egregious  Americanism  that  is  posi-  rocco,  she  asks,  than  writing  for  the 
tively  cloying.  Almost  invariably  films? 
their  stories  narrate  the  history  of 

their  own  lives  and  make  much  of  A    NUMBER  of  the  wretched,  pen- 

the  fact  that  they  passed  through  2\.  cilled  notes  on  Oscar's  table  are 

Ellis  Island  with  hardly  a  sou  and  from  tuberculars  who  are  forced  to 

now  own  a  house  with  running  water,  live  in  remote  spots  where  making  a 

a    radio    and    a    Ford,    that    their  sedentary  livelihood  is   almost  im- 

children  are  being  educated  to  love  possible.   Correspondents  write  out 

the  flag  with  stars  and  stripes.  detailed    case    histories    of  illnesses 

A  number  of  scenarios  are  received  from  which  they  or  near  relatives 

from  abroad,  too.  These  are  from  are  suffering  and  express  the  hope 

more  cultivated  sources.  In  fact,  the  that  the  scenario  editor  will  buy  the 

trouble  is  that  they  are  too  culti-  stories  so  that  they  can  pay  doctors' 

vated.    The    stories    are    sensitive,  bills   and  buy  medicine.  To  spend 

poetic,     exotic  —  frequently     meta-  fifteen  minutes  looking  over  Oscar's 

physical.  Simply  out  of  the  question  table  is  as  poignant  an  experience  as 

for  motion  pictures.  For  example,  a  reading  a  whole  Russian  novel. 

Polish  engineer  living  in  Warsaw,  A  good  many  manuscripts  come 
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from  the  hospitals  of  the  Veterans' 
Bureau.  These  are  all  war  stories. 
There  is  a  thin  scattering,  too,  of 
pieces  from  prisons.  These  are  all 
gangland  melodramas. 

Almost  invariably  the  letters  end 
with  a  plea  for  criticism  and  help. 
Oscar,  being  a  facile-witted  boy,  is 
competent  to  do  this,  but  even  he  is 
too  busy.  He  is  not  by  any  means 
too  young  to  advise  these  ambitious 
authors,  for  roughly  a  fifth  of  the 
contributions  come  from  presumptu 
ous  high-school  pupils.  The  juvenile 
conceit  of  their  letters  makes  them 
amusing. 

MANY  of  the  authors,  who  have 
probably  never  themselves 
been  on  a  motion  picture  set,  have  a 
refreshing  self-assurance  in  their 
knowledge  of  what  will  make  a  good 
film.  From  a  lady  in  Rapid  City, 
South  Dakota,  one-time  summer 
capital  of  the  United  States,  there 
came  two  of  the  cutest  little  scenarios 
you  could  imagine,  entitled  Please 
Bring  Me  a  Daddy  (the  protagonist 
was  not  a  chorus  girl)  and  Take  Me  Back 
to  Chickle-Wickie-Chma-^own^  ac 
companied  by  this  explanatory  letter: 

Mass  of  middle-class  folk  is  clamoring  for 
something  different.  Are  satiated  with  gang 
stories  and  the  cheap  sex  drama,  or  the 
thriller  which  leaves  a  bad  taste. 

Also,  parents  with  high  ideals,  every 
where  are  demanding  pictures  of  higher 
moral  tone  so  that  they  can  safely  have  their 
children  accompany  them  to  movie  shows. 
Do  not  want  children  fed  up  on  baser  pas 
sion,  time-limit  kiss  stuff. 

I  have  arranged  my  scenarios  to  make  of 
them  all-family  pictures  with  inspirational 
allegory.  So  arranged  as  to  make  it  possible 
to  shoot  all  the  scenes  and  to  exhibit  picture 
at  any  season.  Cost  of  production  compara 
tively  small.  No  high-salaried  star  required. 
Opportunity  for  producer  to  try  out  his 


understudies.  Just  enough  in  pathos,  just 
enough  humor,  just  enough  beauty,  and  just 
enough  thrill  and  spectacular  to  make  the 
picture  an  ideal  one  for  a  family  picture. 

Will  you  not  give  my  scenarios  (subject 
to  change  and  improvement)  a  fair  reading? 
They  are  both  copyrighted  in  my  name. 

HOWEVER,  the  prize  for  real 
hardihood  of  an  amateur  in  the 
face  of  professional  experts  of  the 
film  world  must  go  to  a  gentleman 
of  Mayfield,  Pennsylvania,  who  de 
clared  in  the  first  sentence  of  his 
letter  that  there  can  be  no  possible 
doubt  that  his  story  will  make  a 
great  picture  although  this  is  his 
first  attempt  in  that  kind  of  work. 
His  letter  continues: 

I  have  planned  to  write  four  or  five  stories 
this  coming  year,  if  I  can  possibly  find  the 
time  to  do  it  in.  Therefore  I  hope  this  will 
receive  your  prompt  acceptance  and  help  me 
carry  out  my  plans.  As  a  special  inducement, 
I  will  sell  you  an  option  on  my  total  output 
for  the  coming  year. 

I  must  ask  for  a  quick  decision  on  your 
part  either  for  acceptance  or  regestion  (?), 
as  the  first  scenes  of  the  story  are  laid  in 
Detroit,  in  the  early  spring  of  the  year. 
Therefore,  if  you  intend  to  film  it  this  year, 
now  is  the  time  for  action. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  I  offer  my 
services,  either  in  writing  the  continuity  or 
the  direction  of  the  picture  or  both.  As  I  have 
studied  the  technicalities  of  the  motion  pic 
ture  industry,  I  can  probably  be  of  invaluable 
assistance  to  you  in  this  manner.  I  shall  be 
available  at  any  time  to  suit  your  con 
venience. 

Hoping  that  my  offering  will  receive  your 
favorable,  but  above  all,  your  just  decision,  I 
remain 

Yours  truly, 

Bernard  A.  Iwanik 
Pseudo:  —  Bartholomew  I.  Lipton. 

One  should  not  be  surprised  to  find 
that  many  authors,  like  Mr.  Iwanik, 
assume  as  elegant  noms  de  plume  as 
Bartholomew  I.  Lipton.  Nearly  half 
of  the  scenario-manufacturers  sign 
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their  letters  with  one  name,  to  insure  gious  fervor,  one  must  investigate 

proper    delivery    of    the    expected  the  offerings  of  the  parishioners,  who 

check,  and  their  works  with  another,  may  not  be  so  well  educated,  the- 

Mr.  Iwanik's  name,  it  is  true,  leaves  ologically  or  secularly,  but  are  pos- 

something  to  be  desired  for  by-line  sessed  of  a  zeal  unhindered  by  dignity 

purposes,  but  many  of  his  colleagues  or  expediency. 

seek    to    conceal    names    that    are  A  lady  in  Spokane,  sending  in  a 

pleasant-sounding  and  Anglo-Saxon,  scenario  suspiciously  following   the 

sometimes  even  distinguished,  such  story  of  that  ancient  success,  §hto 

as   Mr.   Fauntleroy  of  Shreveport,  Vadis?,   asks,   after   the  usual  pre- 

who  preferred  to  be  known  as  Mr.  liminary  paragraph  concerning  her 

Elliott.  It  would  appear  that  these  urgent  need  for  money: 

rising  authors  are  indifferent  to  fame.  « will  you  buy  scenarios  based  on  Bible 

My  own  guess  is  that  they  employ  stories?  I  am  well  versed  in  these  stories  — 

pseudonyms    to    cover    the    confes-  have  collection  of  eight  Bibles  in  my  house, 

sional  nature  of  their  stories  when  al.s°  a  concordance  and  complete  study  of 

(as  and  if)  the  picture  is  shown  in  f,lble  Stud7  b°oks.  So  would  like  to  try 

\    .              (       ..    "  them.  .  .  .  Thanking  you  for  business,  I  am 

their  own  locality.  very  truly  yours.  .  .  ." 

The  rustic's  distrust  of  the  city 

dweller,  intensified  by  the  widely  J^ROPAGANDISTS  for  new  religious 
credited  stories  of  dastardly  manu-  JPcults  assiduously  seek  to  gain  con 
script  piracies  said  to  take  place  in  Verts  through  pictures.  The  following 
the  wicked  film  magnates'  offices,  is  Js  an  extraordinary  letter  from  an 
frequently  found  in  these  letters,  author  of  this  type.  She  is  a  woman 
Without  any  tactful  circumlocutions,  hi  Santa  Cruz  County,  California, 
some  of  these  authors  warn  the  pic-  wno,  while  not  limiting  herself  to 
ture  company  that  their  stories  are  stories  about  her  sect,  seeks  to  fur- 
copyrighted  and  that  the  company  ther  the  cause  by  writing  for  pictures. 

had  better  not  steal  them  if  it  knows  T                 ,•        ,-,    T                u-  • 

i  •     •            i  /-      •     /-k  i              «     •    •  *  pray  you  list,  while  1  toot  my  shining 

what  IS  good  for  It.  Others,  admitting  horn  Kind  begets  kind.  Scientifically  correct! 

they  are  putting  their  heads  in  the  And  my  creations  are  like  unto  myself— 

lion's  mouth,  entrust  their  scenarios  Unique!  Postively  incomparable. 

to  the  honor  of  the  company.  Much  l  am  the  original  She-Bear  of  Kipling 

has  been,  and  more  could  be,  written  ^ame- Not  a  Person  but  an  idea- A  SP<*  of  star 
i           .1      i         ,     j       c   .                        1t  dust  flung  by  cosmic  force  upon  this  man- 
about  the  hundreds  of  sincere  as  well  pocked  earth! 

as    fraudulent   claims    of  plagiarism  A  she-hermit  dwelling  in  the  heart  of  the 

put   forth   by   unknowns  —  all   mis-  hills,  on  a  mountain  where  the  wild  deer 

taken,  since  not  even  the  Oscars  of  brouse  and  Nature  bares  her  beauty  and  her 

the  film  companies  read  the  scripts.  wo£nds-                                          . 

bor  twenty  years  I  have  delved   in   the 

mysteries  of  Nature,  and  wrestled  with  the 

ENTLEMEN  of   the  cloth,  having  problems  of  Life.  Now  I   am  heavy  with 

leisure    and    some    practise    at  treasure,  like  a  woman  big  with  child,  and  I 

literary  composition,  are  not  lacking  cry  like  the  voice  in  the  Wilderness,  only  for 

among    the    contributors.    If   their  de|iverance-                   _..... 

oot.*^^M                 j    11        ^i_   •                 •  .Loose  as  the  leaves  of  the  forest  are  the 

sermons  are  as  dull  as  their  scenarios,  leaves  of  the  written  word.  Non-personal  and 

1  pity  their  congregations.  For  reli-  pure  as  the  streamlet,  yet  keen  as  the  naked 
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sword.  The  Why  of  Life  is  answered.  The 
How  of  Life  is  scored.  And  the  Purpose  a 
New  World  creating  over  all  is  potently 
poured. 

Philosophy  new  and  world-shaking  Reli 
gion,  a  Babe  New  Born,  are  here  and  ripe  for 
the  making  of 'The  Book'  by  the  great  Cape 
Horn.  Money  I  need  for  the  making  since 
helpers  all  must  be  paid.  And  help  I  must 
have  or  go  skating  to  hell  with  Heaven 
delayed.  So  I  would  sell  my  few  stories  to  pay 
for  the  task  to  be  done.  I  work  not  for  pay 
nor  glories,  but  to  get  the  world's  goat  on  the 
run!  Hoping  this  may  get  yours  and  insure  a 
comeback,  Faithfully, 

P.  S.  I  can  write  on  any  subject  from  any 
viewpoint  and  in  any  way,  shape  or  form. 
But  I  cannot  prepare  printer's  copy.  Last 
but  not  least,  I  am  the  Kelp  Queen  by  right 
of  conquest.  I  can  produce  anything,  from  a 
spoon  to  a  castle  with  complete  furniture. 
From  a  man  to  a  monkey  and  a  lady  fair. 
And  clothe  her  completely  and  then  make  a 
bower  of  Kelp-kissed  beauty  and  sea-blown 
flower.  No  kidding!  I  am  the  Queen  with  a 
big  "q"  of  the  Kelp  domain.  A  slender  mer 
maid  too  with  hair  like  golden  rain.  Longer 
than  the  dresses  the  flappers  wear.  And  I'll 
sell  anything  I  have  in  order  to  give  life  to 
the  New  Philosophy  and  New  Religion 
before  I  die.  Yours  for  a  New  Heaven  and  a 
New  Earth. 


FROM  Virginia  and  other  parts  of 
the  South  come  highly  literate 
contributions  by  maiden  ladies,  of 
the  shabby-genteel  class,  judging  by 
the  arid  style,  which  are  motion 
picture  arrangements  of  narrative 
poems  by  men  ranging  from  Long 
fellow  to  Shelley.  At  least  two  such 
arrangements  of  Keats'  Eve  of  St. 
Agnes  are  received  a  week.  The  Rime 
of  the  Ancient  Mariner  and  the  two 
Browning  commonplaces,  My  Last 
Duchess  and  In  a  Gondola  are  all  tied 
for  second  place  in  this  competition, 
the  score  being  one  arrangement  a 
week  of  each.  The  ladies  are  not 
above  admitting  that  they  are  "  urged 
by  the  spur  of  necessity  at  present 


and  realize  the  remunerative  field 
of  the  films,"  as  a  Georgian  phrased 
it,  and  they  offer  their  "wide  ac 
quaintance  with  general  literature" 
as  a  qualification  for  any  position 
that  might  be  open. 

•OWEVER,  lest  you  begin  to  be 
lieve  that  Oscar's  table  is 
covered  only  with  the  innocuous 
effusions  of  clergymen  and  old  maids 
—  prim,  proper  and  staid  —  let  me 
remind  you  that  these  are  but  rain 
drops  in  the  salt  sea  of  sheer  imbecil 
ity  that  flows  and  ebbs  across  the 
table- top.  The  overwhelming  major 
ity  of  contributions  fall  into  the 
hopeless  class  that  is  exemplified 
perfectly  by  the  following  letter  from 
McKeesport,  Pennsylvania: 

please  find  enclose  my  manuscript  it  runs 
somewhat  thusly.  Bill  Jenson  is  wounded  &  is 
nursed  back  to  health  by  Janice  Dean  who  he 
eventually  falls  in  love  with  her.  He  stands 
betwix  her  &  the  world.  Smooch  Perkins  who 
covets  her  property  &  etc.  It  has  a  fairly  good 
heart  interest  as  for  action  turn  to  page  124 
and  read  thru  to  1 28  &  etc.  Jensons  throws  a 
double  fight.  Please  let  me  have  an  early 
answer.  On  the  end  Bill  Jenson  is  tempted  by 
Smooch.  —  the  split  of  a  $150,000  mail  rob 
bery  but  decides  in  Janice's  favor.  He  (here 
there  is  crossed  out  "demonst — "  "de- 
mostr  — "  and  "dimon  — ")  proves  his  worth 
&  etc.  Yours  truly.  .  .  . 

One  may  say  truly  that  this  im 
plied  story  is  no  worse  than  that  used 
for  a  thousand  Western  pictures  of 
the  last  twenty  years.  But  the  fact  is 
that  this  type  of  picture  no  longer 
has  a  wide  appeal,  and  for  the  few 
that  are  still  made  for  the  little  ten- 
cent  houses  of  our  villages  and  sub 
urbs,  stories  are  ground  out  cheaply 
and  with  great  facility  by  experi 
enced  Hollywood  hacks  without  the 
assistance  of  such  gentlemen  as  the 
McKeesport  contributor. 
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Frequently  scenarios  from  foreign 
sources  are  accompanied  by  ardent 
requests  for  jobs  in  motion  pictures, 
thinly  disguised  efforts  to  reach  the 
United  States  at  some  one  else's 
expense.  Most  of  the  pleas  for  acting 
opportunities  come  from  Spanish 
America,  with  handsome  Lotharios 
of  Porto  Rico,  Cuba  and  Mexico 
being  the  most  numerous.  It  seems  a 
remote  chance  to  Oscar  that  a  new 
Valentino  might  be  discovered  in 
this  way,  so  Oscar  merely  writes 
across  the  form  rejection  letter  that 
goes  back  with  the  scenario,  "Not 
engaging  any  actors  now." 

The  most  extraordinary  attempt 
to  obtain  an  acting  engagement  at 
long  distance  was  from  one  who 
described  himself  as  belonging  to  the 
"Chatpavan  Maharastra  Brahmins, 
one  of  the  most  envied  castes  of 
India."  This  young  man,  living  in 
Nagpur,  undertook  to  enslave  him 
self  to  the  film  company  for  a  period 
of  two  years  in  return  for  passage  to 
the  United  States  and  an  oppor 
tunity  to  enter  motion  pictures.  He 


earnestly  declared  he  had  no  accent 
but  spoke  the  clearest  English,  and 
he  told  of  his  ability  at  winning 
scholarships  and  prizes  at  Nagpur 
University  and  of  his  proficiency  at 
swimming,  riding  and  fencing.  He 
wrote: 

I  have  described  myself  so  thoroughly 
because  from  my  childhood  I  have  cherished 
the  desire  to  learn  the  art  of  cinematography. 
I  have  received  a  medal  for  my  acting  in 
college  dramas.  I  practise  cinema  acting  in 
front  of  the  looking-glass.  I  am  certain  that 
in  a  short  time  and  under  expert  direction  I 
shall  be  another  Rudolph  Valentino,  as  the 
acting  of  his  type  suits  me  much.  I  will  be 
useful  to  you  for  supplying  your  company 
with  Hindu  mythological,  historical  and 
social  stories  for  film  production  and  also  for 
the  customs  and  costumes  required  therein. 
I  have  for  a  long  time  thought  over  this  point 
and  am  determined  to  devote  my  whole  life 
to  this  precious  art.  I  have  great  and  lucra 
tive  schemes  in  my  mind  which  I  shall  per 
sonally  disclose  to  you  in  America. 

Oscar,  the  hardened  clearing-house 
of  high  hopes  from  all  over  the  world, 
found  this  letter  amusing. "  Whoops ! " 
he  said,  "he  can  be  the  Prince  of 
Wales  for  all  I  care." 


A  College  Warden  Speaks 

BY  LAURA  W.  L.  SCALES 
These  Are  Problems  Which  Only  Women 's  Co/leges  Face 


CURRENT  periodicals  bear  wit 
ness  that  not  only  book 
education  but  the  non-curric- 
ular  life  of  students  is  in  the  boiling 
pot  of  discussion.  Probably  more 
people  feel  competent  to  pass  on  the 
desirability  of  motors  and  "boy 
friends"  than  on  the  relative  values 
of  Latin  or  Science.  Though  college 
faculties  might  be  glad  to  concen 
trate  on  the  academic  work  of  their 
students,  in  practice  it  can  not  be 
done.  The  young  person  has  to  eat 
and  sleep  and  play,  if  he  or  she  is  to 
study.  "College  life"  is  the  environ 
ing  influence  of  the  academic  life. 
This  is  especially  true  in  colleges 
which  have  accepted  the  responsi 
bility  of  students  in  residence. 

In  the  women's  colleges  (with 
which  this  paper  is  chiefly  con 
cerned)  the  business  of  ordering  the 
non-curricular  life  of  the  student  is 
particularly  insistent.  It  has  become 
more  insistent  in  the  last  twenty 
years.  Some  fifty  years  ago  when 
most  of  the  women's  colleges  were 
young,  social  life  seems  to  have  been 
an  artificial  plant.  At  least  as  told  in 
the  early  history  of  Smith  College,  it 
was  consciously  nursed  by  formal 
receptions,  by  a  barge  ride  for  all  the 
young  ladies,  or  on  a  rainy  Saturday 


afternoon  with  the  help  of  a  fire  in 
the  back  parlor,  by  the  beguilement 
of  fancy  work  and  light  literature 
read  aloud. 

BUT  the  young  bookworm  of  those 
days  under  pressure  to  prove 
herself  mentally  competent  to  handle 
men's  studies  is  a  being  extinct.  The 
increase  in  social  and  non-curricular 
interests  grew  everywhere  until  so 
many  deans,  deans  of  women,  or 
advisers  of  girls  had  been  appointed 
to  look  after  these  interests,  that  in 
1913  there  was  a  large  enough  group 
to  form  the  National  Association  of 
Deans  of  Women.  Rules  and  regula 
tions  which  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  had  been  few  or  merely  a 
matter  of  common  understanding, 
were  definitely  stated,  added  to, 
printed  and  codified,  usually  at  the 
request  of  the  student  body.  Student 
government  associations  with  vary 
ing  powers  came  into  existence.  The 
reason  for  the  change  was  the  facing 
of  facts:  numbers  became  relatively 
large;  student  bodies,  no  longer 
homogeneous,  represented  every  sort 
of  cultured  and  uncultured  back 
ground;  home  training  in  social 
standards  and  responsibility  was 
variable  as  the  weathervane;  and 
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with  accelerating  pace  the  pursuit  of  that  a  sign  be  posted  in  bathrooms 

pleasure  became  a  recognized  avoca-  that  any  student  who  ran  a  bath 

tion  of  youth.  Today  certain  parts  of  after   ten    P.M.    should   be  expelled 

students'  non-curricular  activity  is  from  college. 

only  less  organized  than  the  curric-  For  several  years  smoking  in  the 

ulum  itself.  women's  colleges  offered  a  nice  field 

for  the  skirmish  of  opinion.  To  many 

rrpHiNGS  are  not  made  simpler  for  it  seemed  the  obvious  and  simple 
JL  colleges,  faculty  and  students  thing  for  the  colleges  to  say,  "Thou 
alike,  since  college  life  has  had  on  it  Shalt  Not."  Today  there  is  not  one 
the  searchlight  of  publicity.  What  of  the  larger  women's  colleges  in  the 
was  to  the  fathers  the  play  of  chil-  East  that  believes  this  a  possible 
dren,  is  brought  out  now  in  the  head-  method.  To  the  girls  who  form  the 
lines  as  sensation  or  scandal.  And  constituency  of  these  colleges,  sup- 
alongside  of  publicity  there  goes  the  pression  of  smoking  is  not  a  reason- 
habit  of  generalizing.  A  group  of  able  policy,  and  attempts  to  enforce 
three  drinking  at  the  bar  of  an  ocean  it  brought  out  in  them  untrust- 
steamer  are  Smith  or  Vassar;  a  single  worthiness  and  evasion.  On  the  other 
runaway  girl  or  an  accident  in  a  car  hand,  actual  smoking  under  the 
—  and  the  whole  administration  of  conditions  of  campus  life,  lighted  up 
the  college  is  faulty.  College  students  for  the  girls  not  only  their  cigarettes, 
far  from  living  in  a  world  apart  are  but  their  understanding  of  certain 
under  every  one's  observation  and  hard  facts.  So  obviously  did  the 
from  a  world  on  tiptoe  for  sensation,  careless  and  inexperienced  smokers, 
invite  suspicion.  that  most  were,  risk  life  and  property, 
The  public  seems  often  to  think  of  that  student  government  associa- 
college  supervision,  especially  for  tions  had  to  set  limits  of  hour  and 
girls,  as  a  police  control.  If  one  place  and  demand  decency  and 
abnormal  girl  comes  to  harm  or  the  manners.  Dolly,  smoking  about  be- 
enfants  terribles  of  the  Freshman  hind  the  back  of  the  law,  was  no 
class  kick  up  their  heels,  the  college  longer  the  college  heroine,  but  some- 
is  criticized  for  not  holding  in  leash  one  to  be  dealt  with.  Smoking  proved 
the  whole  student  body.  Yet  who,  to  be  not  unalloyed  privilege,  but 
granted  the  power,  would  willingly  rather  an  education  in  meeting  facts, 
hinder  the  freedom  of  the  nine 

hundred  and  ninety-nine  for  the  one  TTN  HANDLING  the  life  of  its  students 

thousandth   girl   who  may   be   ab-  JL  the  chances  are  good  that  a  college 

normal?  Or  who,  because  of  a  few  administration  at  all  equal  to  its  task 

miscreants,    wants    to    doubt    and  is  a  little  out  of  step  with  the  opinion 

insult  the  whole  body  of  well-doers?  of  the  street.  For  this  reason:  college 

I  recall  a  father  of  a  much  spoiled  supervision,  dealing  with  the  living 

girl  who  could  not  go  to  sleep  when  material    of    young    growing    and 

she  wanted  to,  because  her  neighbor  changing  things,  should  be  flexible, 

drew  a  bath.  In  protest  at  my  would-  even  pragmatic  at  times.  It  is  not  a 

be  rational  though  futile  attempts  to  good  administration  if  led  by  the 

correct  the  difficulty,  he  suggested  nose  by  these  young  people;  neither 
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is  it  good  if  it  does  not  always  realize  personal   adjustments.   A   girl   bril- 

that  its  work  is  for  a  world,  not  liant  in  her  studies  was  so  uncon- 

oriented  toward  the  past,  but  one  trolled  and  a-social  that  her  fellows 

which   these  young  people,   a  new  sought  relief  so  far  as  to  the  doors  of 

generation,  are  to  make  and  live  in.  the  warden's  office.  Even  with  the 

College  policy  to  some  extent  has  to  help  of  a  psychiatrist,  we  could  not 

be  experimental,  mindful  of  the  past,  persuade  the  girl  that  concern  for  her 

but  moving  on  to  secure  and  safe-  social  relationships  was  anything  but 

guard  the  future.  Understanding  and  interference.  She  was  here  to  study, 

intelligent    sympathy    are    not    the  Yet  when  later  she  wanted  to  teach, 

seeds  from  which  springs  Radicalism,  she  asked  for  recommendation  from 

the  college.  The  inevitable  questions 

WHAT  is  the  best  method  to  use  confronted  us:  Can  she  adjust  herself 

depends     much     upon     with  to  her  fellows?  Would  she  be  de- 

whom    one    is    working.    So    much  pendable  with  children? 
nonsense   has   been   said   and   sung 

about  this  college  generation,  that  TTN  MOST  women's  colleges  the  stu- 
persons  interviewing  us  in  college  JL  dent  government  association  is 
offices  act  as  if  we  had  told  them  the  visible  symbol  of  social  super- 
news  when  we  express  pride  in  our  vision.  Varying  with  the  nature  of 
students.  So,  let  us  repeat  that  the  the  matter  concerned,  it  makes 
great  bulk  of  students  with  whom  regulations  independently,  or  in  con- 
colleges  are  working  are  honest,  ference  with  the  dean  of  women  or  a 
progressively  self-controlled,  inter-  faculty  commission,  and  accepts 
ested  in  some  phase  of  their  work  responsibility.  For  instance,  it  ar- 
and  cooperative  if  intelligently  ap-  ranges  how  students  leaving  town 
proached.  If  the  immaturity  beneath  shall  register  absence  and  deals  with 
their  seeming  sophistication  is  baf-  delinquents  and  imposes  penalties 
fling,  equally  surprising  is  their  short  of  suspension  from  college, 
reasonableness  once  they  see  with  an  The  undergraduate  whose  will  or 
older  person  all  around  the  circumfer-  pleasure  is  thwarted  may  call  this  the 
ence  of  a  matter.  Working  with  such  police  power;  but  over  and  over 
a  group,  colleges,  in  ordering  the  life  again  a  slipping  girl  has  admitted 
of  their  students,  are  headquarters  that  it  was  the  saving  of  her  to  be 
not  for  police  power  but  for  educa-  caught  up  before  she  took  a  real  fall, 
tional  training.  Exercise  of  control  Frankly,  one  has  to  admit  that  it  is 
over  the  life,  liberty  and  pursuit  of  important  for  deans  of  women  and 
happiness  of  its  students,  can  be  student  government  associations  to 
justified  if  it  proves  a  necessary  part  watch  themselves  to  make  sure  in 
of  the  educational  process  by  which  regulations  and  discipline  of  an 
young  things  grow  into  responsible  educational  goal.  To  keep  practice 
beings.  Control  of  "college  life"  as  and  ideal  together  is  part  of  their 
distinct  from  the  college  curriculum,  educational  training!  Exhilarating 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  are  the  results  when  they  succeed, 
waste  to  turn  out  insulated  minds  As  the  fruit  of  experience,  we  find 
into  a  world  operating  through  that  certain  definite  educational 
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needs  call  for  the  ordering  of  college  with  study.  Some  colleges  regulate 

life.    These   may    be   roughly   sum-  absence    by    a   requirement    of   at- 

marized  as  adjustment  to  academic  tendance    at    classes,    others    by    a 

work,  adjustment  to  social  conven-  residence  requirement  of  so  many 

tion  and  public  opinion,  adjustment  nights    a  semester  which   must   be 

of  individual    to   community,    and  passed  in  a  college  building.  Parents 

inclusive  of  all,  the  need  of  personal  sometimes,  disappointed  at  the  loss 

maturing.  Few  of  the  regulations  of  of  frequent  visits  from  their  daugh- 

college  life  serve  only  one  of  these  ters,  fail  to  understand  the  protective 

purposes,  but  for  convenience,  it  is  nature  of  this  regulation:  their  own 

possible  to  take  a  few  examples  to  pride  is  likely  to  be  saved.  In  the 

illustrate  one  purpose  only.  long  run,  students  like  the  rest  of  us 

seem   happier  when   trying   to  live 

A  .MOST  all  colleges  limit  the  owner-  only  one  life  at  a  time, 
ship  and  use  of  motor-cars.  This 

is   primarily   a   restriction    for   aca-  rrpvHERE  is  much  current  talk  about 

demic  ends.  How  many  of  our  young  JL  the    unnaturalness    of  women's 

scholars-in-the-making    would    sur-  colleges  because  there  are  not  men 

vive  the  distraction,  restlessness  and  about  the  place.  Of  course  this  is 

absence  incident  to  the  automobile?  nonsense.  Whatever  may  have  been 

And  the  danger  lurks  about  to  de-  true  in   the  'Nineties  when   people 

vour  not  only  the  owner  of  the  car,  stayed  put,  now  men  on  campus  are 

but    many    others,    those    plentiful  not  week-endly   but   hourly   occur- 

friends  to  a  free  ride.  Even  so,  the  rences.  In  return  the  girls  take  their 

obvious  question  arises:  Why  is  it  allowed  time  off  at  games  and  parties 

not  better  education   to  let  things  in     the    men's    colleges.    Women's 

take  their  course,  drop  the  girl  and  colleges,  not  nunneries  afraid  of  men, 

let  her  learn  from  results?  This  is  a  plan    their    dormitories    and    their 

nice    question,    recurring    often    in  social  life  for  the  suitable  entertain- 

social  training.  It  may  be  that  college  ment  of  men.  Inevitably  it  follows 

officials  who  have  faced  the  misery  of  here  as  in  coeducational  universities 

parents    of    dropped    students    are  that  many  college  regulations  have 

cowards  about  repeating  the  experi-  to  do  with  social  undertakings  with 

ence,  but  their  real  answer  is  a  more  men.  Irksome  though  these  may  be 

fundamental  one.  They  have  learned  to  the  chronic  "fusser,"  their  cause 

discriminations  in  risks.  When  the  for  being  is  usually  self-evident.  It 

dice  are  all  loaded  on  one  side  and  the  is  in  less  obvious  ways  that  social 

outcome  is  not  temporary  defeat,  but  education  is  more  important.  Fresh- 

the  possible  altering  of  a  life  plan,  as  man  Lucy  remarks  to  me  that  she  is 

older  people,  they  can  not  sit  by  and  going  to  a  dance  at  a  man's  college 

see  young  ones  pay   at  such  cost,  with  a  "blind  date."  The  man,  it 

Post    boc—propter    hoc    is    not    a  seems,  is  being  furnished  by  a  girl 

fallacy   when    applied   to    academic  whom  she  knows  little  and  admires 

disaster  and  motors.  Similarly,  for  less.  What  chance  for  a  satisfactory 

most  students,  uncontrolled  absence  man?  She  had  failed  to  think  of  that, 

from  college  is  likely  to  work  havoc  but  on  reflection  gives  up  the  dance. 
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(She  went  to  many  others.)  The  social  coercion  acts  with  the  monot- 
f a ther  of  upper  class  Mary  gives  her  ony  of  a  rubber  stamp.  It  is  the 
permission  to  stay  alone  in  a  large  business  of  the  college  to  help  re- 
hotel  at  a  man's  college  during  a  value  both  of  these  tendencies.  It 
football  weekend.  Had  she  thought  wants  to  turn  out  women  independ- 
whether  she  or  the  college  wanted  ent  in  their  thinking  and  doing,  yet 
the  kind  of  talk  about  her  that  might  sensitive  and  unselfish.  Some  of  this 
arise?  A  low  motive?  A  social  con-  is  attempted  by  positive  regulation 
vention?  But  sometimes  the  girl,  — the  all-quiet  after  ten  o'clock  of 
hurt  and  surprised  for  the  first  time  student  government  rules;  by  con- 
by  the  unkindness  of  the  world,  her  ference  when  Betty  comes  in  dis 
own  mates  included,  discovers  in  couraged  because  she  can't  talk  the 
these  despised  conventions  her  safe-  language  of  the  crowd;  by  actual 
guards  against  distress.  The  constant  trial  and  error  in  the  daily  impinging 
problem  of  deans  of  women  and  of  girl  on  girl;  by  custom  and  tradi- 
student  government  associations  is  tion,  the  college  greater  than  the 
not  with  the  moral  code:  it  is  with  sum  of  its  parts, 
good  sense  and  good  taste.  Where  if 

not  in  colleges  should   the  gentle-  A  LL  of  these  other  adjustments  are 

woman  be  found?  JL\  part  of  the  process  of  growing 

up.   That   is   always   going  on  —  a 

IF  i  vote  against  chapel,  how  can  great,  silent  river  sweeping  all  along 
a  majority  vote  of  the  others  force  from  matriculation  to  graduation 
me  to  attend  chapel?  If  I  want  to  and  into  the  outer  world.  One  of  the 
play  my  victrola  after  ten  at  night,  most  fascinating  occupations  of  us 
who  can  stop  me?  If  every  one  else  in  college  offices  is  watching  the 
chews  gum,  why  shouldn't  I?  If  the  freshman  turn  into  the  senior;  cyni- 
others  only  study  to  get  by,  why  cally,  one  might  say,  the  self-sufB- 
should  I  give  up  bridge  and  work  for  cient  youngster  into  the  open-minded 
honors?  This  sort  of  questions  in  adult.  "How  does  it  happen  you 
college  covers  familiar  ground:  the  asked  your  house  mother  for  her 
nation  duplicates  them  in  the  pro-  opinion?"  I  ask  a  senior  whose 
hi bi tion  laws;  noise  abatement  com-  former  desires  to  be  left  alone  fore- 
missions  meet  them  in  city  apart-  told  no  such  weakness  as  this.  "  Oh,  I 
ment  houses;  and  the  intelligent  suppose  when  we're  seniors  we  aren't 
everywhere  shudder  at  standardiza-  so  sure  we  know,"  she  answered, 
tion  and  vulgarization.  This  age-old  Delightful  it  is  to  watch  when  the 
job  of  civilization,  the  working  out  of  self-assertion  and  pseudo-initiative 
relationship  between  individual  and  of  the  freshman  brought  up  in  the 
group,  the  colleges  get  in  concen-  modern  home  and  progressive  school 
trated  form.  Persons  from  a  great  turn  into  that  amazing  capacity  of 
variety  of  backgrounds  come  and  the  upper  classman  to  catch  on, 
share  in  the  closest  kind  of  living,  fit  in,  and  carry  through  with  others 
physical  and  emotional;  they  are  at  on  a  job,  as  if  she  were  part  of  a  well- 
an  age  when  individualism  is  ram-  laid  plan.  Still  more  delightful  is  it 
pant,  and  yet,  paradoxically,  when  to  watch  as  the  freshman's  self- 
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absorption  in  her  own  world  breaks 
through  to  the  senior's  dawning 
interest  in  the  newspaper,  the  new 
poetry  or  world  peace. 

While  the  most  important  part  of 
this  opening  up  of  her  life  comes  to 
the  girl  from  her  academic  studies, 
much  too  comes  from  college  life  as 
such.  Taking  hold  of  non-curricular 
activities,  be  it  as  class  president, 
athletic  association  treasurer,  or  de 
bating  club  manager,  is  a  practical 
lesson  in  handling  people  and  taking 
responsibility.  There  is  help  for  the 
girl  who  will  seek  it  in  conference 
with  the  many  members  of  the 
faculty  and  administration,  who  in  a 
modern  college  are  organized  to  be  at 
her  service.  Their  point  of  view  may 
be  neither  different  from  nor  better 
than  that  of  home,  but  because  it  can 
be  more  impersonally  given,  she  may 
be  less  shy  of  it.  How  often  college 
officers  hear  from  parents,  "I'm  so 
glad  you  said  it.  It's  just  what  I've 
been  saying.  But  she  can't  believe  it 
from  me."  Of  unlimited  possibility 
toward  growth  is  friendship  —  the 
daily  give  and  take  between  girl  and 
girl  or  girl  and  boy,  all  thrashing  out 
the  problems  of  their  age.  And  again, 
indefinable  but  real,  mingling  with 
all  the  other  experiences,  the  spirit  of 
the  college  speaks  to  her  —  the  beauty 
and  fellowship  of  things  visible 
and  invisible  that  haunt  the  campus. 

To  accomplish  the  transforming  of 


child  into  adult  is  to  travel  a  long 
road.  The  steps  taken  in  college  are 
not  all  without  loss.  Some  sacrifices 
have  been  unavoidable.  Opinions 
held  by  the  family  have  been  thrown 
overboard.  There  may  be  loss  of 
freshness  or  there  may  be  over- 
assertion  of  the  will  to  do.  Often  it  is 
hard  to  estimate  gain  or  loss;  with 
some  students  the  college  apparently 
fails  in  social,  if  not  in  academic, 
education,  and  without  the  coopera 
tion  of  parents  it  seldom  succeeds. 
To  a  tragic  degree  the  girls  under 
college  discipline  come  from  broken 
homes.  But  to  a  happy  degree  when 
college  and  parents  work  together, 
the  girl  has  her  full  chance. 

From  parents  and  public  who 
understand  what  is  the  aim  of  the 
college  for  its  students,  there  is 
chance  for  constructive  criticism. 
How  better  to  accomplish  what  all 
want  is  the  problem.  Are  we  not  on 
common  ground  in  agreeing  that  the 
college  owes  its  students  an  environ 
ment  of  order  and  beauty,  physical 
and  spiritual,  a  demand  from  them 
for  work  to  the  best  of  their  ability, 
time  outside  of  the  rush  of  doing  for 
play  and  reflection,  the  joy  of  lasting 
friendships,  contact  with  persons  of 
outstanding  minds  and  character, 
and  inducement  to  the  building  up 
of  aspiration  and  idealism?  These 
things  are  the  stuff  by  which 
youth  is  moulded  to  maturity. 


HE   ITERARY   ANDSCAPE 


by 


WITH  one 
foot  on  the 
gangplank 
of  'The  General  von 
Steuben,  bound  for 
Germany,  the 
Landscaper  in  this 
article  will  take  a 
lingering  look  at  the 
American  literary 
scene.  His  next  re 
port  will  be,  D.  V., 
from  England, 
where  before  many 
days  have  passed  he  will  be  as  deep 
in  the  books  published  there  as  he  is 
now  in  the  books  published  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  Before  this  fare 
well  survey  begins,  however,  suppose 
we  take  a  side  glance  at  what  has 
been  happening  in  a  country  dear  to 
this  observer's  heart,  as  whatever 
faithful  followers  he  may  have  al 
ready  know.  The  reference  is  to 
Spain,  where,  with  a  quite  astonishing 
suddenness,  a  republic,  principally 
in  the  hands  of  the  nation's  in 
tellectuals,  has  come  into  being. 
Having  watched  the  growth  of  re 
publican  sentiment  in  the  country  for 
five  years,  and  having  spent  a  good 
many  hours  with  the  men  who  are 
now  in  power,  the  Landscaper  was 
naturally  interested  to  the  point  of 
complete  absorption  in  every  line  of 
the  news  dispatches  that  came  out  of 
Madrid  during  the  now-historic  days 
when  the  shift  was  made  from  mon 
archy  to  republic. 


HERSCHEL   BRICKELL 


This  is  no  place 
for  political  prophe 
cies,  and  so  the 
Landscaper  will 
make  none,  except 
to  say  that  the  in- 
dica tions  seem 
favorable  for  the  re 
publican  regime,  un 
less  the  Communist 
and  left-wing  ele 
ment  in  the  country 
takes  a  notion  to 
make  a  real  bid  for 
power.  It  is  not  fair  to  Spain  to 
generalize  in  the  present  instance 
from  the  fate  of  the  republican  ex 
periment  in  1873;  tne  world  has 
changed  considerably  since  that  day, 
and  even  a  country  where  time 
seems  to  stand  still  has  been  pro 
foundly  influenced  by  the  universal 
trend  toward  democratic  forms  of 
government.  There  are  a  number  of 
books  available  that  will  help  in 
telligent  readers  to  understand  the 
situation  more  clearly,  and  no  doubt 
there  will  be  many  more  available  as 
soon  as  publishers  can  have  them 
written.  The  best  single  volume  to 
read  just  now  is  Salvador  de  Mada- 
riaga's  Spain  (Scribner's),  which  is  of 
especial  interest  to  Americans  be 
cause  Don  Salvador  has  been  ap 
pointed  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  His  Spain  is  a  brilliant 
analysis  of  the  country  and  its  peo 
ple,  and  covers  the  period  through 
the  fall  of  Primo  de  Rivera,  whose 
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surrender  of  his  powers  as  dictator  share  of  the  attention  of  the  Land- 
really  marked  the  beginning  of  the  scaper.     Margaret     Ayer     Barnes's 
end  for  Bourbon  dynasty,  as  his  sue-  Tears  of  Grace,,  published  by  Hough- 
cessor,    Berenguer,   was    a   man   of  ton  Mifflin,  was  praised  here  when 
little  intelligence  and  no  force  what-  it  made  its  appearance  for  just  what 
ever.  Since  the  question  of  what  is  it  is,  a  solid,  satisfying,  decent  piece 
to  become  of  that  troublesome  north-  of  fiction  —  comfortably    bourgeois 
east  corner  of  the  country,  where  in    every    respect,    and    coming,    it 
most  of  the  capital  and  industry  is  seems  to  this  observer,  about  as  near 
concentrated,  is  of  prime  importance,  to  fulfilling  the  rules  laid  down  for 
something  should  be  known  of  Cata-  the  guidance  of  the  prize  committee 
Ionia,  and  the  best  treatment  of  the  as  any  book  it  has  selected.  It  is  not 
subject  in  English  is  to  be  found  in  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  a 
J.  B.  Trend's  A  Picture  of  Modern  work  of  genius,  however,  and  the 
Spain    (Knopf).   Hough  ton    Mifflin  critics  who  have  quarreled  with  the 
have  just  brought  out  a  new  illus-  award   have   very  good   reason   for 
trated   edition   of  Havelock   Ellis's  their  difference  of  opinion  with  the 
Tbe  Soul  of  Spain,  which  remains  a  committee;  on  the  whole  the  Land- 
sine  qua  non  for  the  understanding  of  scaper  was  more  upset  by  the  award 
the  land  and  the  people;  other  use-  of  an   earlier   prize   to   La   Farge's 
ful  books  are  Henry  Dwight  Sedg-  Laughing  Boy,  a  piece  of  romantic 
wick's  Spain,  a  Short  History  (Little,  hokum  if  there  ever  was  one.  The 
Brown).  Those  who  care  to  strike  poetry  award,  made  to  Robert  Frost 
deeper  should  read  Miguel  de  Una-  for  his  Collected  Poems,  or,  in  other 
muno's  The  Life  of  Don  Quixote  and  words,  for  the  body  of  his  contribu- 
Sancho  (Knopf),  and  anyone  seeking  tion  to  American  poetry,  may  have 
an  exposition  of  the  Catalan  side  of  been  somewhat  obvious,  but  it  would 
the  question  will  find  it  in  Georges  be  hard  to  pay  Mr.  Frost  all  the 
Dwelshauvers'   La    Catalogne   et  Le  honor  he  deserves  for  his  work.  Of 
Probleme  Catalan,  published  by  Felix  the  other  prizes,  there  is  hardly  space 
Alcan  in  Paris.  Rodney  Gallup's  re-  to  speak,  and  besides,  the  newspapers 
cent  The  Book  of  the  Basques  (Mac-  have  probably  pretty  well  exhausted 
millan),  is  a  very  fine  volume  on  the  subject.  Arguments  will  always 
another   racial   division   within    the  follow  the  announcements;  they  do 
borders  of  Spain.  This  is  a  brief  list  no  harm  at  all,  and  might  even  per- 
on  a  large  subject,  but  as  the  later  suade  newspaper  readers,   in   some 
books  come  along,  the  Landscaper  extreme  cases,  that  books  are  as  im- 
promises  to  try  to  call  attention  to  portant  in  their  own  way  as  Legs 
the  good  ones.  Diamond. 

The  Tulitzer  Trizes  ^Debunking  a  War 

AIDE  from  the  upset  state  of  af-  qpHE  Landscaper 's  usually  orderly 

fairs  in  Spain,  and  a  continu-  JL  mind  has  been  a  little  upset  by 

ance     of    world-excitement     about  what  seem  to  him  the  excellencies  of 

Russia,    the    annual    award   of   the  several  of  the  recent  books,  so  here 

Pulitzer  Prize  has  engaged  a  large  goes  for  a  few  books,  without  any 
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particular  regard  for  classification,  book  a  commission  of  nine  Indians 
First  of  all,  there  is  Walter  Millis's  and  one  Englishwoman  doctor  set 
The  Martial  Spirit:  Being  a  Study  of  out  upon  an  elaborate  investigation 
Our  War  with  Spain  (Houghton  of  the  child-marriage  situation,  and 
Mifflin,  $4),  as  neat  and  devastating  Miss  Mayo's  present  book  is  con- 
a  debunking  of  one  whole  war  as  a  densed  from  their  findings.  It  is  calm 
diligent  search  of  the  world's  litera-  in  tone  and  highly  factual;  also  it 
ture  might  reveal.  Perhaps  it  will  be  states  clearly  and  simply  the  Brah- 
of  primary  interest  to  the  generation  manical  attitude  toward  early  mar- 
that  remembers  all  the  patriotic  riage  as  a  policy.  It  also  gives  a  great 
ecstasies  of  the  period;  the  Land-  deal  of  evidence  to  show  that,  despite 
scaper  recalls  without  effort  that  he  the  excuse  that  these  early  marriages 
played  the  part  of  Cuba  in  many  an  are  not  consummated  until  the  girl 
improvised  boyhood  drama  because  involved  has  reached  puberty,  condi- 
of  his  extreme  thinness.  Mr.  Millis  tions  of  the  most  shocking  sort  pre- 
thinks  a  good  deal  less  than  nothing  vail  in  this  respect.  It  is  unfortunate, 
of  the  part  America  played  in  the  War  perhaps,  that  Miss  Mayo's  books  at- 
for  Cuban  liberation.  He  jeers  at  the  tract  attention  among  the  prurient- 
motives  that  sent  us  into  the  war,  minded,  but  this  aside,  they  are  filled 
proves  by  the  documents  that  Spain  with  social  dynamite.  Volume  Two 
did  everything  possible  to  avoid  it,  will  probably  arouse  another  storm 
knowing  that  it  would  be  disastrous,  of  indignation,  but  India  is  anxious 
and  pokes  fun  at  all  those  heroes  of  for  the  good  will  of  the  Western 
our  childhood,  such  as  Joe  Wheeler,  world,  and  some  modification  of  the 
Schley,  and  even  the  redoubtable  practices  exposed  by  Miss  Mayo 
Teddy,  who,  he  says,  fought  the  war  seem  inevitable.  Certainly  no  amount 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  war  corre-  of  "you,  too"  can  lighten  the  horror 
spondents  he  could  collect  about  with  which  the  civilized  world  must 
him.  One  supposes  that  Mr.  Millis's  look  upon  this  virtual  murder  of  chil- 
exceedingly  ironical  book  will  make  dren,  which  results  in  suffering  and 
a  good  many  patriots  angry  and  pro-  death  on  the  part  of  the  girls,  and 
voke  some  indignant  denials,  but  he  in  a  degeneracy  of  the  racial  stock 
seems  to  know  quite  well  what  he  is  because  of  the  extreme  youth  of  most 
talking  about.  of  the  mothers  in  the  country. 

Catherine  ^Wayo  ^Again  ^Core  'Books  zAbout  ^Russia 

SPEAKING    as    one    who    was    not  YJOOKS   about  Russia  continue  to 

wholly  convinced  by  Katherine  JD)  pour  from  the  presses,  and  there 

Mayo's  sensational  Mother  India,  al-  will  be  as  many  out  this  autumn  as 

though  realizing  that  it  would  prob-  have  been  published  this  spring.  The 

ably  do  a  lot  of  good,  the  Landscaper  very  simple  reason  is  that  Russia  is 

must  report  that  he  has  been  very  at  the  moment  the  most  interesting 

much  impressed  with  Volume  Two  by  country  in  the  world  for  itself,  and 

Miss  Mayo  (Harcourt,  Brace,  $2.50),  what  is  more  important,  the  results 

which  continues  the  story  of  Volume  of  the  experiment  there,  most  people 

One.   Following  Miss   Mayo's   first  now  seem  to  recognize,  are  bound  to 
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affect  the  whole  future  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  best  of  the  recent 
volumes  on  the  subject  for  the  general 
reader  is  Maurice  Hindus's  Red 
Bread  (Cape  and  Smith,  $3.50),  a 
worthy  successor  to  Mr.  Hindus  's 
Humanity  Uprooted,  which  is  still 
selling  splendidly.  Mr.  Hindus  has  a 
distinct  advantage  over  many  of  the 
people  who  write  about  the  country 
in  being  Russian  himself;  these  are 
his  own  people  who  are  going  through 
incredible  changes,  and  he  knows 
very  well  how  to  keep  the  human 
elements  uppermost.  New  Russia's 
Primer:  'The  Story  of  the  Five-Tear 
Plan  by  M.  Ilin  (Houghton  Mifflin, 
$1.75)  is  a  little  book  written  origi- 
nally  to  teach  the  fundamentals  of 
the  present  Soviet  economic  scheme 
to  the  Russians  themselves.  It  is  well 
illustrated,  and  takes  more  than  a 
few  flings  at  our  own  capitalistic 
civilization.  A  very  clever  book,  this, 
and  disquieting  for  its  cleverness, 
No  one  could  fail  to  understand  what 
the  Russians  are  driving  at  in  the 
Five-  Year  Plan  after  studying  Ilin's 
primer.  More  specialized  is  Why 
Recognize  Russia?  by  Louis  Fischer 
(Cape  and  Smith,  $2.50),  which  is  an 
ardent  plea  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Fis- 
cher  that  we  give  our  full  recognition 
to  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  Mr.  Fischer  has 
also  written  The  Soviets  in  World  Af- 
fairs  in  two  volumes.  He  argues  well, 
and  has  many  facts  at  his  finger- 
ends. 

_  _  .  r 

*A  biography  of  Stalin 

rjpHEN  there  is  Isaac  Don  Levine's 
JL  Stalin  (Cosmopolitan,  $3.50),  the 
first  full-length  biography  of  the 
present  ruler  of  Russia  to  be  made 
available  in  English.  Stalin  is  the 
Man  of  Steel;  Lenin  himself  be- 


stowed  the  sobriquet  by  which  he 
will  go  down  in  history.  His  real 
name  is  Soso  Djugashvli,  and  his 
father  was  a  shoemaker  in  the  Cau- 
casus.  Mr.  Levine,  who  was  born  in 
Russia  and  who  has  already  written 
books  on  the  revolution  and  on 
Lenin,  has  made  a  most  careful 
study  of  all  the  available  materials 
on  Stalin,  and  has  done  what  appears 
to  be  a  fair  portrait.  Stalin,  says  Mr. 
Levine,  is  a  solid  man,  whose  driving 
force  is  idealism  combined  with  abso- 
lute  ruthlessness.  Naturally  it  is  not 
possible  to  understand  present-day 
Russia  without  knowing  something 
about  Stalin,  and  this  book  offers  a 
good  chance  to  become  acquainted. 
Thunder  Over  Europe  by  E.  Alex- 
ander  Powell  (Washburn,  $3)  is  a 
general  look  at  the  European  situa- 
tion,  and  an  alarming  one;  there  are 
some  chapters  on  Russia  that  do  not 
seem  of  much  importance,  but  some 
of  the  other  material  is  interesting 
enough,  especially  the  discussion  of 
the  impending  war  between  Italy 
and  France. 

to  Trevent  War 

E  of  the  recent  books  about 
our  own  country  has  a  bearing 
upon  this  general  problem  of  world 
peace.  It  is  National  Defense:  A 
Study  of  Origins  and  Results  and  the 
Prevention  of  War  by  Kirby  Page 
(Farrar  and  Rinehart),  a  long  book 
in  which  there  seems  to  be  very  little 
that  is  new.  In  conclusion  Mr.  Page 
writes.  "Warfare,  however,  reveals 
not  only  courage  and  nobility,  but 
also  hatred  and  ferocity  and  misery 
indescribable.  "  Not  a  bad  summary 
of  life  in  general,  is  it?  At  heart  a 
pacifist,  if  the  word  can  mean  merely 
a  lover  of  peace,  the  Landscaper 
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wonders  where  Mr.  Page  can  find  this  tale  of  how  a  man  who  started  as 

anything  so  thrilling  as,  for  example,  a  grocer's  apprentice  wound  up  as 

the  manoeuvers  of  the  air  forces  of  the  one  of  the  most  important  archaeolo- 

United  States  Army,  which  have  re-  gists  ever  to  handle  a  pick,  although 

cently  taken  place  over  New  York  he  knew  far  less  of  the  scientific  side 

city  .  .  .  Death  and  destruction  be-  of  archaeology  than  Ludwig  gives  him 

yond  the  imagination  of  any  man  credit  for.  The  nucleus  of  the  story, 

lurked  in  the  skies  on  that  day,  but  namely  Schliemann's  determination 

if  any  one  thinks  the  people  in  the  to  establish  the  background  of  the 

city  were  so  frightened  as  to  turn  Homeric    poems    as    authentic    by 

immediately    against    all    war,    he  digging  out   the  cities  which   they 

is   entitled   to  one   more   effort    to  describe,  is  in  itself  exciting  enough, 

learn  something  about  the  human  but  Ludwig  has  handled  every  other 

race.    Speaking    of    books    on    the  detail  in  an  admirable  fashion.  He 

United  States,  Mr.  Millis's  debunk-  can  tell  a  tale,  this  industrious  Ger- 

ing  of  the  Spanish-American  War  man,    and   Schliemann   deserved   a 

has    already   been   mentioned.   An-  full-length  biography.  Many  a  mu- 

other  important  recent  work  is  The  seum  is  the  richer  for  his  discoveries, 

Problem  of  Unemployment  by  Paul  H.  but  what  is  infinitely  more  important 

Douglas  and  Aaron  Director  (Mac-  human  life  itself  is  richer;  he  found 

millan,  $3. 50),  both  the  authors  being  much   that  was   beautiful,   and  he 

University  of  Chicago   economists,  added  much   to  our  knowledge  of 

There    is    a    preface    by   President  times  past.  Ludwig  had  access  to  an 

Frank  Aydelotte  of  Swarthmore,  and  enormous  quantity  of  family  mate- 

the  book  strikes  this  reader  as  bal-  rial,  Schliemann's  own  detailed  dia- 

anced  and  sane;  it  contains  no  magic  ries,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  write 

formulae  and  offers  no  panacea  to  a  definitive  biography.   Sir  Arthur 

heal  the  worst  disease  that  has  ever  Evans,  the  great  British  archaeolo- 

come  to  plague  this  nation's  eco-  gist,  prepared  a  long  introduction 

nomic  body.  which  did  not  arrive  in  time  for  the 

first  printing,  but  which  will  appear 

Schliemann:  &  Id- Seeker  in  subsequent  editions.  Sir  Arthur 

OF  GOOD  biographies  there  is  much  pays  the  highest  tribute  to  the  im- 

more  than  a  fairish  supply  just  portance  of  Schliemann's  work, 

now,  including  a  new  opus  by  Emil  .                 .      . 

Ludwig,  who,  goaded  by  the  criti-  <^n  American  Ttguived 

cisms  of  reviewers  in  America,  has  TTJTENRY   WALCOTT    BOYNTON    has 

inserted  a  footnote  to  explain  that  JLJL  rescued       James       Fenimore 

the  many  books  of  his  published  here  Cooper  from  obscurity,  not  to  say 

in  a  short  period  took  him  all  of  ten  oblivion,  in  an  excellent  biography 

years  to  write.  Herr  Ludwig  is  evi-  whose  title  is  no  more  than  the  au- 

dently  resentful  of  being  considered  thor's  name  (Century,  $5),  a  full- 

the  Oppenheim  of  biography.   His  length  portrait,  with  only  a  relatively 

new  book  is  Scbliemann:  ^Tbe  Story  small  amount  of  space  devoted  to 

of    a    Gold-Seeker    (Little,    Brown,  Cooper's  work,  but  with  a  full  back- 

$3-5°)>   and  a  first-rate  story  it  is,  ground  of  the  period.   Cooper  was 
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American  to  the  core,  and  a  pioneer  Tully's   work,   written   in   a   highly 

in  the  movement  to  snap  the  apron-  simplified  style,  and  dealing  with  the 

strings  of  Mother  England  on  this  seamy  side.  There  is  an  introduction 

country's    literature.    He    waged    a  in  which  Tully  declares  he  is  through 

battle  that  is  still  going,  with  con-  with  this  sort  of  thing,  and  will  go  on 

siderable  victories  on  this  side  the  from  this  point  in  a  new  direction, 

Atlantic.  He  was  also  severe  in  his  and  in  which  he  also  suggests  that 

criticisms  of  his  own  country.  Mr.  posterity  may  be  interested  in  his 

Boyn ton's  work  is  the  result  of  long  life-story.    Maybe    he's    right;    the 

and  careful  research  —  he  had  ac-  Landscaper's  guess  is  otherwise.  In 

cess  to  the  family  documents  and  fact,    the    Landscaper    has    always 

was  the  first  to  examine  them  with  found  Mr.  Tully  pretty  tiresome,  and 

an  eye  to  their  literary  use  —  and  he  the  new  volume  does  little  to  change 

writes  well,  too,  so  that  the  book  is  the  general  impression.  It  contains  a 

quite  definitely  an  addition  to  this  good  many  words  that  are  not  used 

year's  really  valuable  and  enduring  every  day  in  polite  society,  for  which 

books.  Another  volume  that  com-  Mr.  Tully  is  to  be  congratulated, 

bines    biography    with    history    is  since  most  of  them  are  good  words, 

Charles  Rosebault's  When  Dana  Was  and  occasionally  he  does  make  an 

the  Sun  (McBride,  $3.75),  which  is  a  underworld  character  appealing,  but 

rich,  full  picture  of  a  great  editor  and  .  .  .  well,  the  plain  truth  is  that  the 

of  the  men  who  surrounded  him,  as  Landscaper    doesn't    care    for    Jim 

well  as  an  account  of  the  vast  in-  Tully's  books  and  even  less  for  his 

fluence  he  wielded  on  the  political  personality  as  manifested  therein,  a 

affairs  of  the  country.  very  ill-natured   thing  to  say,   but 

The  best  and  most  engaging  piece  honest,  at  least. 

of  English  biography  to  come  this         A    far   more    important    book   is 

way  recently  was  Michael  Sadleir's  Dawn:  An  Autobiography  of  Early 

Bulwer:  A  Panorama  (Little,  Brown,  Youth  by  Theodore  Dreiser  (Live- 

$4),  the  story  of  the  English  novelist  right,  $5),  in  which  the  novelist  re- 

and  his  Irish  wife,  Rosina,  which  is,  counts    the   story   of   his    youthful 

in  effect,  a  group  picture  of  an  Eng-  struggles  without  reticence;  in  fact, 

lish  period,   and  which  contains   a  with  every  evidence  that  he  has  tried 

great  deal  of  new  material.  All  those  to  write  a  really  candid  tale  of  how 

who    know    Mr.    Sadleir's    life    of  he  emerged  from  the  most  unpromis- 

Trollope  will  have  no  doubts  about  ing  surroundings  to  take  his  place  as 

the  skill  with  which  the  Bulwer  is  one    of   the    nation's    distinguished 

handled;   it   is   delightfully   written  novelists.  It  is  not  a  pretty  story,  and 

and  most  entertaining.  Mr.  Dreiser  writes  it  just  as  badly  as 

<--  0-77          j^     •  any  one  can  write,  short  of  downright 

^Messrs.  Tully  and  Dreiser  illiteracy,  but  it  is  ponderously  im- 

QOMETHING  else  again  is  Jim  Tully's  pressive,  like  his  novels.  It  reveals  a 

O  new  chapter  in  his  autobiogra-  man  of  might  rising  above  the  most 

phy,  Blood  on  the  Moon   (Coward-  depressing     conditions     imaginable, 

McCann),  another  book  of  the  same  and  it  should  be  read,  even  though 

general   character  of  most  of  Mr.  it  give  pain  to  the  sensitive  reader. 
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An  important  book  to  students  of  simply   Ferdinand   R.,    and   in   his 

Tolstoy  is  'Tolstoy:  New  Light  on  His  career  is  mirrored  the  whole  course  of 

Life  and  Genius ,   edited   by   Rene  Central  Europe  from   1890   to   the 

Fiilop-Miller  (Lincoln  Mac  Veagh-  present.  Barbara  is  the  old  nurse  of 

The  Dial  Press,  $5),  a  large  collection  Ferdinand,  a  woman  of  such  simple 

of  Tolstoy's  literary  remains,  includ-  goodness  that  she  is  able  to  influence 

ing  stories,  plays,  fragments  of  nov-  the  life  of  Ferdinand  more  than  any 

els,  and,  best  of  all,  a  collection  of  of  the  dramatic  experiences  he  meets, 

letters  covering  a  long  period.  There  This  is  a  long  novel,  but  an  impor- 

is  also  a  collection  of  reminiscences,  tant  one;  the  Landscaper  hopes  that 

written  by  a  number  of  people  who  some  of  the  people  who  like  it  will  go 

knew  Tolstoy.  This  is  hardly  a  book  back  to  Werfel's  Verdi,  which  is  a 

to  interest  the  general  reader,  but  it  beautiful  book  that  has  never  had  its 

needed  publishing.  due  in  this  country. 

"Remarque  Repeats  *An  Interesting  Experiment 

A  ONE  of  those  who,  from  the  day  A  MOTHER  foreign  novel  that  has  at- 
he  read  All  Quiet  on  tbe  Western  2\.  tracted  a  good  deal  of  attention 
Front  in  England  before  its  publica-  both  here  and  in  England  is  Ferdy- 
tion  in  America,  has  had  the  highest  nand  Goetel's  From  Day  to  Day 
respect  for  Erich  Maria  Remarque  as  (Viking,  $2.50).  It  has  an  introduc- 
a  novelist,  the  Landscaper  naturally  tion  by  John  Galsworthy,  who  ap- 
rejoices  to  be  able  to  report  that  proves  of  the  odd  method  Goetel  has 
Remarque's  new  book,  The  Road  of  telling  his  story.  From  Day  to  Day 
Back  (Little,  Brown,  $2. 50)  is  another  is  a  novel  within  a  novel;  the  tale  of 
fine  achievement,  which,  while  it  may  a  famous  writer's  love  for  three 
not  find  a  market  so  large  as  its  women.  A  diary  breaks  up  the  novel 
predecessor,  is  quite  certain  to  inter-  itself,  and  there  is  the  interplay  of 
est  many  people.  It  treats  of  returned  life  and  art  all  through.  It  is  an  inter- 
German  soldiers  and  what  they  esting  experiment,  which,  in  this  case, 
found  out  about  life  after  getting  seems  to  justify  itself,  but  which 
back  home  from  the  trenches.  One  can  not  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
may  look  upon  it  as  another  plea  for  reach  so  many  people  as  a  more  con- 
peace,  but  it  is  well  done  and  inter-  ventional  approach;  straightforward 
esting,  and  satisfactory  evidence  that  story  telling  has  much  to  be  said  for 
the  world-sale  of  All  Quiet  was  no  it,  if  one  is  trying  to  reach  outside  the 
mere  accident.  professional  group  for  readers. 

Of  recent  fiction,  the  Landscaper         There  have  been  only  a  few  Ameri- 

has    enjoyed   several   other  novels,  can  novels  of  consequence  these  last 

One  of  the  best  is  Franz  Werfel's  'The  two  or  three  weeks,  although  pleas- 

Pure  in  Heart,  originally  published  as  ure  may  be  had  from  such  good  work 

Barbara,  a  long  book  that  turns  about  as    Vardis    Fischer's    Dark    Bidwell 

the  struggles  of  the  spiritual  man  in  (Houghton  Mifflin,  $2.50);  Eugene 

a  world  that  is  anything  else  but  Lohrke's  Deep  Evening  (Cape  and 

spiritual.  It  is  told  in  the  form  of  the  Smith,  $2) ;  or  Sonia  Ruthele  Novak's 

memories  of  a  man  who  is  called  Strange    Thoroughfare    (Macmillan, 
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$2.50).  The  Fischer  novel  concerns  she  has  it  in  her  to  write  unusually 
itself  with  a  gentleman  named  Bid-  good  fiction, 
well  and  his  wife  in  Idaho,  Bidwell  . 
being  a  man  of  many  contradictory  Other  \Jood  Books 
characteristics,  and  therefore  very  QPACE  grows  short  and  there  are 
human.  He  is  well  drawn,  and  his  £3  some  important  books  still  to  be 
story  makes  good  reading.  Mr.  mentioned.  Andre  Siegfried's  Eng- 
Lohrke's  Deep  Evening  tells  what  land's  Crisis  (Harcourt,  Brace,  $3)  is 
happened  on  board  a  great  ocean  certainly  one  of  the  best  and  most 
liner  during  the  four  hours  when  she  interesting  of  all  the  many  books 
was  going  to  the  bottom,  a  dramatic  that  have  been  written  on  the  present 
situation  which  he  handles  with  full  situation  in  the  country  mentioned, 
appreciation  of  its  possibilities.  The  and  merits  a  careful  reading.  Then 
book  is  relatively  short,  written  in  there  is  R.  Emmett  Kennedy's  new 
the  tight  modern  technique,  and  collection  of  negro  spirituals  and 
with  a  minimum  of  dialogue,  but  is  a  "ballets,"  called  More  Mellows 
good  sound  piece  of  work  that  shows  (Dodd,  Mead),  which  all  those  who 
a  very  marked  improvement  over  the  have  Mr.  Kennedy's  earlier  collec- 
author's  first  book,  Overshadowed,  tion,  Mellows,  will  want,  and  which 
Miss  Novak's  long,  tumultuous  tale  contains  in  addition  to  a  number  of 
of  a  Southern  girl  who  comes  to  grief  songs  beautifully  and  appropriately 
through  her  desire  to  establish  con-  arranged  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  some  of 
tact  with  people  is  told  almost  al-  the  shrewdest  and  wisest  comment  on 
together  in  dialogue;  it  covers  a  long  negro  music  and  folk-song  that  is  to 
period  in  time,  and  much  territory,  be  found  anywhere.  And  New  Tork  Is 
There  are  many  characters,  much  ac-  Everybody's  Town  by  Helen  Josephy 
tion,  a  good  deal  of  melodrama,  and  and  Mary  Margaret  McBride  (Put- 
exactly  why  it  is  all  so  interesting  nam,  $3),  a  perfectly  priceless  guide 
the  Landscaper  has  not  yet  fathomed,  to  the  city  .  .  .  and  others  including 
But  it  is.  The  book  has  the  blood  of  Christopher  Morley's  John  Mistletoe 
life  in  it,  a  really  remarkable  first  (Doubleday,Doran,$2.5o),oneofthe 
novel.  Its  people  are  well  done,  and  most  charming  of  this  year's  books, 
even  when  the  heroine  is  not  per-  But  the  other  foot  must  be  put 
fectly  credible,  she  is  never  uninter-  on  the  gangplank,  or  there  will 
esting.  It  might  not  be  a  bad  plan  to  be  an  anatomical  accident.  Auf 
make  a  mark  by  Miss  Novak's  name;  Wiedersebenl 
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1Jcri  scenes  in  which  his  history,  geogra- 

Untold  Tale  ^  Latin  and  French  teachers  like. 

WARD  WILSON  RANDALL,  12,  of  wise  proved  to  the  reader  what   a 

Whitehall,  Illinois,  this  year  victim  of  specialization  Johnnie  was. 

won  the  annual  national  spelling  bee.  Then  Johnnie  would  go  on  into 

The  prize  was  $1,000  and  he  won  adult  life  with  his  inflated  idea  of 

with  the  word  "fracas."  spelling's  importance  and  with  his 

Thomas  Edison,  you  would  have  inflated  idea  of  his  own  importance, 

had  trouble  not  noticing,  gave  up  his  He  would  become  an  editor,  perhaps, 

brightest  boy  scholarship;  but  spell-  and  reject  the  Great  American  Novel 

ing  bees  are  superior  to  depression,  because  its  author,  like  all  geniuses, 

There  is  no  conclusion  but  that  spell-  was  insistently  mistaken  about  the 

ing  is  more  important  than  being  the  spelling  of  simple  words.  This  would 

brightest  boy.  be  a  hardship  on  the  author  for  the 

I  should  write  a  moral  tale  proving  moment,  but  he  would  get  his  mas- 

that  spelling  bees  are  vicious,  anti-  terpiece    published    elsewhere    and 

social,  dangerous  things.   It  would  then  it  would  reflect  back  on  Johnnie, 

have  for  hero  a  youth  who  won  a  who  would  be  asked  by  his  employers 

national  spelling  bee.  It  would  have  why  he  had  not  seen  the  great  merit 

somewhere  in  it  a  scene  in  which  his  of  this  man's  work.  He  would  be 

arithmetic  teacher  was  marking  ex-  asked  politely,  but  in  the  end  he 

amination  papers  and  said  to  herself,  would  lose  his  job. 

"Johnnie  does  not  know  much  about  Then  he  would  go  rapidly  down 

arithmetic,  but  he  spells  so  well  that  the   social    scale,    assisted   in    each 

I  must  pass  him."  It  would  have  a  descending  step  by  the  perfection  of 

scene  in  which  his  English  teacher  his  spelling.  At  the  last,  when  he  was 

was  marking  examination  papers  and  putting  his  head  in  the  gas  oven,  he 

said  to  herself,  "Johnnie  does  not  would  murmur,  "I  see  it  now.  It  was 

know  much  about  grammar  or  litera-  that  spelling   bee   that   caused  my 

ture,  but  he  spells  so  well  that  I  must  degradation.  I  should  have  realized 

pass  him."  And  it  would  have  other  that  it  was  always  possible  to  use  a 
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dictionary  and  gone  on  to  more  im-  lous.  They  go  on  and  discover  mu- 

portant   things,   but  it  is   too  late  tual    tastes:    in    poker,    gin,    Eddie 

now."  Then  he  would  write  a  note  to  Guest,    commuting,    Greta    Garbo, 

the  newspapers  warning  lads  away  contract  bridge,  wives,  children  and 

from  spelling  bees,  and  turn  on  the  a  vast  number  of  other  things.  The 

gas.  Out  of  the  oven  would  come  his  scientists  grow  unhappy.  The  longer 

dying   voice,    "Obuncous,    o-b-u-n-  the  conversation  goes  on,  the  un- 

c-o-u-s;     ginglymostomidae,     g-i-n-  happier  they  grow. 

g-1-y-m-o-s-t-o-m-i-d-a-e;      psoroph-  Smith  and  Brown  talk.  They  talk 

thalmia,  p-s.  .  .  ."  of  boxing  and  baseball,   the  stock 

/^,  market,    patriotism,    Brisbane,    ad 
vertising,    Coolidge,    business,    and 

^Brothers  Under  the  Stars  back  over  the  same  ground  again. 

IN  GERMANY  there  is  a  search  on  Everywhere  they  agree.  They  agree 

for  "horoscope  twins."  Scientists  to   the   accompaniment  of  enthusi- 

have  decided  to  explode,  once  and  astic  smiles,  hearty  laughs,  shaken 

for  all,  the  claims  of  astrologers,  and  hands.  And  the  scientists  are  down- 

they  are  looking  for  two  unrelated  right  morose. 

people  born  at    approximately  the  An    hour    passes.    The    scientists 

same  place  in  the  same  second  of  notice  a  change.  Smith  and  Brown 

time,  hoping  they  will  turn  out  en-  are  still  agreeing,  but  they  are  no 

tirely  unlike.  According  to  astrology,  longer  laughing  or  shaking  hands; 

they  should  have  similar  personali-  there  is  a  look  of  bewilderment  on 

ties  and  should  have  led  nearly  iden-  their  faces.  As  they  go  on  agreeing, 

tical  lives.  the  look  shifts   to   dislike,  to   ani- 

I  keep  seeing  the  meeting  of  these  mosity,  at  last  to  out  and  out  hatred, 

two.  They  were  born  in  a  small  town  But  they  go  on  agreeing.  They  turn 

in  Ohio,  were  moved  away  early  by  to  the  scientists  for  permission  to 

their  parents  in  opposite  directions  give  up  the  game;  but  the  scientists, 

and  now,  at  the  age  of  forty,  are  curious,  shake  their  heads,  and  they 

brought  together.  They  are  slightly  go  on. 

bald,  slightly  fat  and  tired;  in  fact,  Each  is  suffering  from  an  acute 

they  look  alike.  They  shake  hands  desire  to  bash  the  other  on  his  nose; 

with  embarrassment.  The  scientists  I  can  see  it  in  their  eyes.  But  they 

are  sitting  around  comfortably  on  go  on  talking,  helplessly  agreeing  on 

chairs.  Smith  begins  the  talk:  everything.    The    desire    grows    so 

"Well,  do  you  think  Hoover'll  be  acute  that  the  veins  stand  out  on 

reflected?"  their  foreheads;  even  on  that  they 

"Oh,  it's  a  sure   thing,"  Brown  agree.  Finally,  just  when  it  seems 

answers  wisely.   "Don't  you  think  that  the  veins  will  burst,  Smith  says: 

so?"  "Gosh,  it  would  be  great  to  have 

"Yes,  I  think  so,  too,"  says  Smith,  good  beer  again,  wouldn't  it?"  And 

and  they  are  well  started.  Brown  says:  "It  sure  would." 

They   talk   golf.   They   each   tell  Then  they  stand  up  and  smash 

about  a  hole  made  in  one,  and  the  each  other  in  the  face  with  their  right 

accounts  are  quite  similar:  miracu-  hands,  stagger  and  come  back  and 
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smash  each  other  in  the  face  with  slipper  by  the  arduous  method  of 

their  left  hands.  They  smash  and  leaning  her  head  back  till  it  was  no 

smash,  with  a  positively  beautiful  more  than  six  inches  from  her  foot, 

unanimity  of  rhythm.  At  last  they  then  deciding  to  encourage  me,  threw 

drop,   at   the   same   time,   and   the  a  large  book  at  my  head, 

scientists,  pleased  as  can  be,  pour  "Poor    Jules    Verne,"    I    sighed, 

cold  water  on  them  and  shake  hands  "Do  you  know,  a  Mr.  Guy  Bartlett 

all  around.  examined   his   prophecies    scientifi- 

But    scientists    like    themselves,  cally  and  gave  him  scarcely  a  passing 

having  good  reason.  mark  —  only  sixty  per  cent !  Jules 

was  only  three-fifths  right  in  how 

j^  he  imagined  the  submarine  Nautilus 

would  work  —  and  I  have  to  use  my 

O/7,  Well  Latin  again:  sic  transit  gloria" 

MRS.   MACCOMOBOY'S    apartment  " Mundi"    she    added    conscien- 
had  an  air  of  solidity.  Chairs  tiously.  "But  science  is  so  marvel- 
were  planted  massively  on  thick  legs ;  ous." 

floor  lamps  were  screwed  into  the  "Of  course   it   is.   Look   at   Dr. 

floor  and  made  so  strong  that  any  Severin  Icard.  He  can  deduce  where 

number  of  orang-outangs  could  swing  any  one  has  been  or  what  he's  been 

from    them.    There    were    safe    re-  doing  by  the  dust    in    his   watch, 

ceptacles  for  fragile  objects,  such  as  Things  always  seep  into  watches,  and 

tea  sets  and  cocktail  glasses,  and  the  barbers  have  fragments  of  hair  in 

chandeliers   were    trapeze    bars.    It  theirs,  bricklayers  pieces  of  mortar, 

was  a  sensible  way  of  doing  things,  violinists  bits  of  resin,  grocers  as- 

when  you  consider.  sorted    vegetables,    and    so    on.    A 

Mrs..  Maccomoboy  was  in  one  of  distinguished  churchman,  they  say, 

the   chairs    lying  on   her  shoulder  dead  a  hundred  years,  was  proved 

blades,  with  legs  outstretched.  She  to  have  been  a  snuff-taker  by  grains 

grunted    something    to    my    hello,  of  tobacco  dust  found  in  his  watch, 

seized  the  floor  lamp  nearest  her  with  which  —  very  fortunately  indeed  — 

both  hands  far  apart  and  hoisted  had  been  preserved  in  a  museum." 

herself  to  a  horizontal  position  in  the  Without  warning  Mrs.  Maccomo- 

air.  This  was  characteristic  and  not  boy    suddenly    shot    into    the    air, 

supposed  to  be  noticed,  so  I  lit  a  caught  her  heels  on  the  chandelier 

cigarette    and    sat    down.    After    a  and  swung  violently  back  and  forth, 

moment  she  dropped  to  the  floor  and  laughing  like  a  maniac  —  shrieked 

did  some  bending  exercises.  at  the  top  of  her  lungs:  "What  if 

"If  you  say   a  word   about   the  he'd  backed  his  watch !" 
moratorium,"    she    muttered,    "I'll  I  had  to  think  of  the  Hungarian 
scream."  doctor  who  conceived  a  treatment 
"And  if  I  know  you,"  I  returned  for    drugs    which    were    ordinarily 
with  a  Gallic  shrug,  "you'll  scream  harmless  or  beneficial,  if  taken  in 
anyhow.  I  had  no  intention  of  talking  mild  doses,  but  which  in  quantities 
about  the  moratorium."  could  kill.  So  many  people  were  corn- 
She    inspected    the    heel    of   her  mitting  suicide  this  way  and  it  would 
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have  been  so  inconvenient  to  stop  and  all,  he  thinks  it  should  have  done 

sale  of  the  drugs  that  this  doctor  much  better  —  forty  or  fifty  times 

suggested  combining  them  with  a  better." 

little  emetic  —  not  enough  to  distress  It  seemed  inadequate  as  an  ex- 
ordinary  users,  but  enough  to  pre-  planation,  but  there  it  was.  I  changed 
vent  suicides.  His  idea  was  that  it  the  subject  and  looked  for  my  hat, 
would  please  the  would-be  suicides,  which  was  gone,  as  I  had  suspected, 
because  they  could  have  the  thrill  "Anyhow,"  I  said,  "it's  all  your 
of  killing  themselves  with  no  worse  fault,  this  wheat  surplus.  You  exer- 
consequence  than  a  healthy  nausea,  cise  and  go  on  spinach  diets  and 
My  idea  was  that  Mrs.  Maccomoboy  there's  no  bread  eaten  except  by 
could  get  the  scare  of  her  life,  and  men.  There  will  have  to  be  propa- 
be  deservedly  sick  besides.  ganda,  I  expect:  'Not  a  curve  in  a 

I  felt  eyes  and  looked  up.  At  the  carload/    What's   more,   it's   really 

window  was  a  man's  head;  his  body  true  that  if  you  eat  too  many  carrots 

was  invisible,  dangling  outside,  pre-  by    themselves,    you'll   get   yellow, 

sumably,  fourteen  floors  above  the  Women  have." 

street.  "Tell  her,"  he  said  breath-  She  lay  down  on  the  divan,  politely 

lessly,  "about  insomnia,  how  they've  closing  her  eyes  in  dismissal, 

found  out  there's  hardly  any  such  "Well,  at  least  you  can't  blame  us 

thing.  You  know,  everybody  wakes  for  the  fall  in  the  birth  rate.  Some 

up  dozens  of  times  every  night;  most  census  expert  —  Warren  Thompson 

people   don't   remember   next   day.  —  admits  it's  just  life  in  the  cities. 

Ones  who  do  think  they  have  in-  Children  in  the  cities  are  just  an 

somnia.  Nonsense!"  He  gasped  and  afterthought.    Tangible,    countable, 

disappeared.  Mrs.  Maccomoboy  de-  cumulative    things    are    criteria    of 

scended  from  the  chandelier.  success.  Children  in  the  country,  I 

"Don't  mind  him,"  she  apologized,  suppose,  aren't  tangible,  countable 

"He's  an  iconoclast  and  very  much  or  cumulative  things.  They're  ethe- 

upset  these  days  over  the  homicide  real,  exactly  like  a  love  of  poetry, 

rate,  because  it's  doubled  in  the  last  Go  on  home." 

thirty   years.   With   unemployment  w.  A.  D. 


The  Town  of  a  Hundred 
Millionaires 

BY  BEN  DIXON  MACNEILL 

Picture  of  Winston-Salem,  cigarette  capital  of  the  world,  and 
its  extraordinary  inhabitants 

N  EVEN  hundred  millionaires,  as  girl  market.  Their  current  patronage 
such,  in  a  republic  that  pos-  of  restorative  spas  is  a  dull  spectacle 
sesses,  or  is  possessed  by,  and  their  sons,  perhaps  not  unnat- 
four  or  five  thousand  of  the  species  urally,  seem  a  lifeless  lot. 
and  can  take  its  millionaires  or  Here  and  there  members  of  the 
leave  them,  arouse  no  more  than  species  have  momentarily  achieved 
casual  interest  and  no  concern  what-  public  attention  by  donning  overalls, 
ever.  Set  forward  in  competition  But  as  a  general  thing,  the  million- 
with,  say,  a  medium-sized  herd  of  aire  has  palled  upon  the  public  taste 
medium-sized  camels  plodding  along  and  the  rotogravure  sections  of  the 
the  street,  an  even  hundred  assorted  Sunday  papers  run  more  to  con- 
proprietors  of  seven-figured  quanti-  trivers  of  new  theories  about  the 
ties  of  money  would  stand  a  fair  origin,  the  operation  and  probable 
chance  of  being  ignored  utterly.  Mil-  duration  of  the  universe  and  to  other 
lionaires,  as  such,  are  as  outmoded  as  sages  preoccupied  with  exhuming 
pole-sitters.  history  in  remote  parts  of  the  earth. 
Or  at  any  rate  the  standard  brands  Practically  the  only  chance  a  mil- 
of  millionaire  have  been  relegated  to  lionaire,  as  such,  has  of  appearing  in 
the  oblivion  of  the  inside  pages  of  the  pictures  is  by  doing  so  in  the 
the  newspapers.  The  old,  piratically  company  of  some  savant  with  whom 
whiskered  juggler  of  railroads  seems  he  has  divided  his  wealth, 
entirely  extinct.  The  war-profits  and 

stock-boom  brands,  pitiably  attenu-  A   FISH   to   his   swimming   and    a 

ated,    are    keeping    filling-stations  JL\.  millionaire  !to  his  million-mak- 

somewhere,  and  the  most  celebrated  ing;  lifted  by  curiosity  or  boredom 

of  them  all,  spawned  in  such  fabulous  out  of  his  native  element,  ignomini- 

numbers  in  Pittsburgh  a  generation  ous  disillusion  is  likely  to  overtake 

ago,  is  too  enfeebled  to  bring  much  and  overwhelm  him.  It  is  a  wisdom 

color  to  its  absorption  of  the  chorus-  inherited  and  husbanded  by  the  even 
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hundred  millionaires  who,  in  Win-  medium-sized  herd  of  camels  at  the 

ston-Salem,    North    Carolina,    have  beginning  of  this  chronicle  was  not 

created    $700,000,000    which    they  wholly    unintentional.    These    even 

possess  among  themselves,  who  walk  hundred   millionaires    have    got    to 

daily  their  mile  for  their  only  brand  where  they  are,  almost  literally,  on 

of  cigarette,  whose  interest  in  print-  the   backs   of   Camels.    And    while 

ers'  ink,  except  when  used  in  legiti-  about  the  dubious  business  of  playing 

mate  and  profitable  advertising,  is  with   words    and    to   have   it   over 

non-existent,  and  who  have  no  in-  with,  we  may  trifle  a  moment  with  a 

clination  to  traffic  in  or  with  chorus  line  slogan   from   their   advertising 

ladies  and  who  are  not  bothered  with  matter.  Every  columnist  and  vaude- 

the  past  or  the  future  of  any  of  the  ville  comedian  in  America  trifled  with 

solar  systems.  it  some  years  ago.  Entirely  literally, 

This  unorthodox  fiscal  hybrid,  an  the  even  hundred  millionaires  daily 

even    hundred    of   him,    lives,    has  walk  their  mile  for  their  Camel, 
grown  up  in  a  town  measured  by  the 

census  with  less  than  80,000  popula-  ITJTOWEVER,  the  advertising  slogan 

tion,  or   about  one  millionaire  for  JT1L  had  nothing,  has  nothing,  to 

each  eight  hundred  people.  And  a  do  with  the  literal  fact  that  every 

fairly   generous    proportion    of   the  millionaire   in   the   town,   at   seven 

remaining  799  have  made  substantial  o'clock   every   work   day   morning, 

beginnings  toward  elevating  them-  walks  down  to  his  office  and  goes  to 

selves  into  the  seven-figured  bracket,  work.  They  were  doing  it,  most  of 

None  of  them,  not  even  the  Socialist  them,  long  before  they  got  to  be 

spellbinders  who  mount  soapboxes  millionaires  and  before  the  advertis- 

and  excitedly  rend  their  linen  pub-  ing  slogan  brought  a  boom  to  their 

licly,  belongs  to  what  could  be  called  business   and   a   boon   to   columnar 

the   poorer   classes.    There    are   no  wits.  They  still  do.  It  is  an  honored 

poor,  except  relatively.  custom,  brought  to  Winston-Salem 

by  the  first  Richard  Joshua  Reynolds 

A  MILD   lot,   these   even    hundred  when  he  drifted  in  with  a  Jfew  bor- 

millionaires    in    North    Caro-  rowed  thousands  of  dollars  looking 

lina's  twin  city.  Not  a  throat  has  for  a  site  upon  which  to  set  up  a 

been  slit  nor  a  chorus  lady  ravished,  modest  tobacco  factory, 
nor  until  recently,  when  it  appar-         While  their  35,000  employes  rattle 

ently  became  necessary  as  a  defensive  factoryward  in  street  cars  and  fliv- 

measure,  a  politician  debauched,  in  vers,  these  hundred  millionaires  can 

the  accumulation   of  this  unparal-  be  seen  morning  after  morning  trudg- 

leled   lot   of  wealth.    Unparalleled,  ing  toward  their  own  work.  Not  all 

that  is,  for  a  town  that  a  generation  of  them  go  to  the  great  cigarette 

ago  was  a  somnolent  country  village,  factories.  Some  of  them  deploy  to  the 

It  still  holds  to  the  simple  ways  in  great   bank  where   their   money   is 

which  it  has  prospered  as  few  towns,  housed;  some  to  the  great  —  but  in 

omitting   oil-boom    places    and    the  these    surroundings    insignificant  — 

like,  have  prospered  in  America.  woolen  mill  and  to  the  mills  that  are 

Vaguely  analogous  allusion  to  a  making    the    town    the    underwear 
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capital  of  the  nation,  as  it  is  already  intent    upon    the    manufacture    of 

the  cigarette  capital  of,  virtually,  the  chewing  tobacco.  Its  single  industry, 

world.  grown  up  from  a  blacksmith  shop  for 

It  is  no  hardship  for  them.  The  which  there  was  no  room  in  the  town 

only  hardship  incident  to  their  pedes-  of  Salem,  concerned  itself  with  the 

trianism  is  visited  upon  the  unedified  making  of  wagons.  Nissen  Wagons 

beholder  of  it,  who  is  not  able  to  were  the  standard  far  up  the  Valley 

understand  why  a  man  who  owns  a  of  the  Yadkin  and  the  manufacture 

half  dozen  costly  but  conservative  of  them  marked  the  horizon  of  the 

automobiles   would   walk   to   work,  town's  interest  or  belief  in  corporate 

It  is  no  hardship  to  the  even  hun-  craftsmanship, 
dred  millionaires  because  they  were 

brought  up   that  way.   It  will   be,  np HE  town  started  with  an  inferior- 

generally,  no  hardship  for  the  next  JL  ity  complex.  A  dozen  years  be- 

generation    because    the    custom    is  fore    the    Civil    War    an    increased 

continued  in  practice.  The  million-  population  along  the  Valley  of  the 

aires  walk,  and  at  seven  o'clock,  but  Yadkin  made  the  creation  of  a  new 

they    do  not  require   emulation  of  county  seem  expedient.  By  legisla- 

the  practice  among  their  hirelings,  tive  enactment  the  county  of  For- 

It   may    be    the    lesser    hired    help  sythe  was  set  up  with  the  idea  of 

can  not  afford  the  luxury  of  pedes-  making    the    ancient    town    of   the 

trianism.  Moravians  its  seat  of  government. 

Their  walking  is  done  entirely  Salem  was  the  Southern  capital  of 
without  self-consciousness,  as  most  the  Moravian  faith  in  America, 
of  their  activities  are  done  without  settled  forty  years  before  the  Revolu- 
self-consciousness.  They  are  not  self-  tion  and  by  1848  grown  into  a  place 
conscious  about  being  millionaires,  of  some  importance.  It  contained  the 
None  of  them  has  ever  been,  from  the  Southern  bishopric  of  the  church,  a 
time  Old  Man  Dick  Reynolds  began  college  curiously  preoccupied  with 
to  attain  that  status  thirty  years  ago.  the  education  of  females  and  such 
Mr.  Reynolds  was  always  so  busy  artisans  and  tradesmen  as  were 
planning  additions  to  the  factory  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
that  he  died  before  any  subjective  sort  of  papal  state, 
comprehension  of  his  wealth  came  to  When  overtures  were  made  for  the 
him.  And  it  is  so  with  his  fiscal  designation  of  a  site  for  the  erection 
inheritors.  It  is  not  that  they  are  of  a  court  house,  a  jail,  a  whipping 
without  concern  or  imagination;  they  post,  a  gallows  and  other  para- 
are  just  busy.  phernalia  of  government,  the  rever- 
*  end  fathers  in  Salem  arose  in  haughty 
irqvEWER  than  a  thousand  inhabit-  wrath  and  declared  that  Salem 
JL  ants,  none  of  them  millionaires,  would  have  none  of  the  business.  If 
none  of  them,  indeed,  of  any  experi-  they  wanted  a  court  house,  they 
ence  with  which  they  could  imagine  could  go  elsewhere  with  it;  among 
so  incredible  a  sum  of  money,  God-fearing  people  there  should  be 
peopled  the  despised  village  when  no  need  of  court  houses  and  jails. 
Mr.  Reynolds  descended  upon  it  The  reverend  fathers  of  Salem  told 
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the  Commissioners  of  the  new  county 
to  be  gone. 

Naturally,  they  went.  They  went 
two  miles  westward  from  Salem  and 
bought  a  tract  of  land  along  the  hill 
above  the  heretic  Nissen's  black 
smith  shop.  They  laid  out  a  town, 
with  a  square  reserved  in  its  center 
for  the  court  house,  and  another  for 
the  jail,  gallows  and  whipping  post. 
But  even  here  they  were  not  beyond 
the  sphere  of  the  Church's  prejudice 
against  whipping  posts.  It  was  written 
into  the  deed  and  made  forever  bind 
ing,  that  no  whipping  post  might  be 
set  up  on  the  lands  transferred. 

The  Commissioners  were  not 
wholly  supine.  In  defiance  of  prob 
able  ecclesiastic  disapproval  in  the 
matter,  were  it  brought  to  their 
attention,  the  town  was  named 
Winston,  honoring  one  Major  John 
Winston,  whose  patriotic  blood-let 
tings  occupy  some  space  in  the 
earlier  annals  of  the  State.  Disdainful 
Salem  ignored  the  shabby  county 
seat.  More  nearly  than  any  other 
sect  in  America,  the  Moravians  suc 
cessfully  ignore  civil  government, 
together  with  its  occasional  war- 
makings  and  its  services  and  punish 
ments.  In  Pennsylvania  and  in  North 
Carolina  they  have  thrived,  in  their 
fashion,  for  two  centuries,  avoiding 
open  issue  with  civil  authority,  but 
ignoring  it. 

ANY  rate,  Winston  set  out  upon 
its  career  as  a  municipality 
under  the  handicap  of  an  inferiority 
complex.  The  best  people  in  the 
Valley  didn't  approve  of  the  town 
at  all,  and  dwellers  therein  were 
necessarily  of  a  lower  order  than 
those  who  lived  under  the  patriarch 
ate  in  Salem.  It  was  eleven  years 


before  they  availed  themselves  of  the 
authority  designated  by  the  General 
Assembly  and  became  an  incor 
porated  village,  with  the  powers 
that  accrue  to  such  bodies.  The 
achievement  of  townhood  was  cele 
brated,  in  a  way,  by  the  hanging  of 
one  of  Major  W.  J.  McElroy's 
slaves.  The  Major  was  merely  a 
lawyer,  and  his  hands  were  not 
stained  with  martial  red.  The  town 
paid  $256.25  for  the  land  upon  which 
the  Negro  was  hanged,  and  upon 
which  its  incredible  cigarette  fac 
tories  and  its  millionaires,  are  now 
housed. 

So  THE  town  was  in  1859,  and 
approximately  so  in  1875  when 
Mr.  Reynolds  appeared.  In  1913,  by 
reason  of  the  expansion  ensuing 
from  the  manufacture  of  Prince 
Albert  smoking  tobacco,  it  had 
reached  such  proportions  that  an 
amalgamation  with  Salem  was  put 
through  the  General  Assembly  and  a 
local  plebescite,  and  thus  the  State 
came  into  possession  of  a  duplicate 
of  Minnesota's  twin  cities.  The 
patriarchate  of  Salem  protested  apo- 
plectically  and  uselessly.  Since  then 
it  has  been  Winston-Salem,  with 
Winston's  policemen,  fire  trucks  and 
street  cars  and  ward  politicians 
making  a  havoc  of  the  serenity  of  the 
ancient  village  and  its  two-century- 
old  mid-European  architecture.  The 
name  of  Richard  J.  Reynolds  is  not 
blessed  in  Salem. 

Nor  has  blasphemous  vandalism 
stopped  there.  Winston  has  grown 
and  grown,  northward  and  south 
ward  and  eastward  with  its  factories 
and  its  tenements  until  the  ancient 
village  is  engulfed,  lost  in  the  reach 
ing  maze  of  industrialism.  Westward 
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the  municipal  frontiers  have  been  Camels  were  launched  at  the  be- 
reserved  for  the  accommodation  of  ginning  of  the  War.  The  rest  is  more 
many,  many  scores  of  such  residences  or  less  obvious  history, 
as  people  with  money  are  likely  to  Before  abandoning  Mr.  Reynolds, 
build.  Many  of  them  are  fabulous  dead  these  dozen  years,  profitable 
places,  blood-brothers  to  the  houses  parallel  might  be  drawn  between 
New  York  has  built  in  Westchester  him  and  North  Carolina's  other 
and  on  Long  Island.  They  are  not  tobacco  giant,  the  late  James  Bu- 
remotely  related,  architecturally  or  chanan  Duke,  fabricator  of  the  "  to- 
spiritually,  to  the  bewildered,  amoth-  bacco  trust,"  later  dismembered  by 
ering  old  houses  in  Salem,  which  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Be 
seem  somehow  like  senile,  helplessly  tween  them,  with  production  approx- 
refined  survivors  of  a  shipwreck  imately  equal,  companies  brought 
clinging  to  rafts  in  a  harassed  sea.  into  being  by  these  two  contemporary 

Tar  Heels  manufacture  upwards  of 

THE    town   has   not   traded   one  ninety  per  cent  of   the   cigarettes 

complex    for    another;    it    has  smoked  in  America.  Camels,  Ches- 

simply  forgotten  that  it  started  out  terfi elds,  Lucky  Strikes, Old  Golds  are 

with  one.  Mr.  Reynolds  had  none  their  familiar  brands.  Between  them 

when  he  settled  there,  after  desultory  they  taught  the  world  to  smoke, 

youthful  wanderings  here  and  there  Between  them  there  was  a  vast 

throughout  the  Piedmont  of  Virginia  difference  in  method.  Duke  was  not, 

and  North  Carolina,  finally  selecting  primarily,  a  manufacturer  and  mer- 

Winston  for  no  obvious  reason  except  chant.  From  an  unpretentious  busi- 

that    easily    to    hand    was    much  ness  in  Durham  he  went  to  New 

tobacco.  He  had  to  build  somewhere,  York,  organized  vast  corporations, 

and    in    this    disdained    village    he  aimed  at  domination  of  the  tobacco 

would  not  be  crowded.  Nor  was  he,  world  and  very  nearly  achieved  it. 

until  he  crowded  himself.  Then  Reynolds  was  not  important 

In  his  modest  factory  he  manu-  enough  for  Duke  to  smash  when  he 

factured  a  modest  sort  of  chewing  couldn't  absorb  him.  Duke  interna- 

tobacco,    and    sold    it,    prospering  tionalized    himself,    and    the    town 

moderately  and  adding  to  his  factory,  from  which  he  went,  though  large 

At  about  the  turn  of  the  century  he  from  the  making  of  cigarettes,  bears  no 

discovered  that  gold  was  to  be  re-  stamp  of  his  personality.  Durham  is 

fined   from    barreled   printers'   ink.  just  a  factory,  a  dull  desert,  with 

He  started  advertising  and  finally  only  its  one  bizarre  distinction  in  the 

settled  definitely  upon  a  brand  of  extravagant  university  which  Duke, 

pipe  tobacco  which  he  named  for  the  dying,  built  there  for  the  glorification 

then  extravagantly  popular  Prince  of  of  his  own  name. 
Wales.  Quite  suddenly  he  discovered 

that  he  had  a  million  dollars  and  that  THJEYNOLDS  was  not  a  manipulator, 
he  needed  another  new  factory  and  JtV  He  manufactured  and  sold  to- 
more  barrels  of  red  and  black  ink.  .  .  .  bacco  and  cigarettes.  If  he  brought 
Sensing  the  comfort  that  a  soldier  more  with  him  to  Winston  than  his 
gets  out  of  easily  smoked  tobacco,  borrowed  ten  thousand  dollars  and  a 
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valise  to  carry  it  in,  there  is  no  record  and  salary  earners  in  a  town  of  only 

of  it.  But  he  brought  himself.  He  eighty  thousand,  anyone  must  agree, 

worked  in  local  tobacco,  and  with  is  not  usual. 

local    help.    He    was    comfortably  Two-fifths  of  the  total  are  Negroes, 

dead  before  any  stock  of  his  ever  recruited  from  the  cotton  fields  far  to 

found  its  way  into  the  lists  of  the  the  eastward.  The  remainder  come 

New  York  Stock  Exchange.  As  many  from  up  and  down  the  Valley  of  the 

millionaires  happened  in  the  wake  Yadkin,  plain  people,  eight  and  ten 

of  Duke  as  of  Reynolds.  But  with  the  generations  descended  from  sturdy, 

difference  that  the  Duke  species  were  commonplace  Scotch-Irish,  German 

a  result  of  spontaneous  combustion,  Lutheran  and  Moravian  stock  that 

while  the  Reynolds  litter  just  grew,  came  in  such  quantity  from  Pennsyl- 

And  also  worked.  vania  when  Indian  wars  made  that 

From  the  outset  of  his  career  in  territory   untenable   in    the   decade 

Winston,  Reynolds  hired  local  help  beginning  with  1735.  Not  a  brilliant 

and    wisely    allowed    them,    helped  lot,  to  be  sure,  but  they  contributed 

them,  to  prosper  in  proportion  to  Andrew  Jackson,  James  K.  Polk  and, 

their    deserving.    Without    notable  partially,  Andrew  Johnston  to  the 

exception  the  one  hundred  million-  nation's  roster  of  Presidents, 
aires  in  Winston-Salem  could  boast, 

if  they  were  given  to  boasting,  that  TT^\ROM       Jackson's       linen-weaver 

they  grew  up  out  of  or  with   the  JT  father  onward,  they  have  made 

business.  They  have  a  local  inheri-  competent    workmen.    They    have 

tance   that   goes   back   beyond   the  large-bottomed    feet,    which    equip 

beginnings    of    the    village.     They  them  poorly  for  stampeding.  There 

belong   to   the   town,   as   Reynolds  is   not,   has   never   been,    and   will 

belonged  to  the  valley.  probably  never  be,   a  labor  union 

among  them.  They  are  an  individu- 

Aro,  naturally,  the  town  belongs  to  alistic  lot,  and  did  not  their  fore- 

them.  The  Reynolds  factories  fathers  abandon  Pennsylvania  rather 

are  the  town,  for  all  that  it  could  find  than  be  bothered  with  contending 

reasonable  pride  and  adequate  sus-  with  the  aborigines?  No  serious  effort 

tenance    in    its    Hanes    industries  has  ever  been  made  to  unionize  them, 

devoted  to  making  underwear,  and  It   would   probably   be   useless;   an 

the  Chatham  enterprises,  which  man-  astounding    number    of   them    own 

ufacture  two  million  woolen  blankets  varying  amounts  of  the  ten  million 

annually  and  are  the  only  industrial  shares    of    common    stock    in    the 

organization  in  the  State  owned  and  company. 

directed  by  the  fifth  generation  of  Being  rich  and  without  disturbing 

the    family    which    founded    them,  complexes,  the  town  can  afford  toler- 

These  two  industrial  plants  could  ant  support  for  harmless   amusing 

sustain  a  great  many  people.    But  paradoxes.  It  is  the  only  town  in  the 

the  cigarette    factories    give   work,  South   which    has   consistently   put 

which,    in    Winston-Salem,    is    the  forth  biennially  a  Socialist  ticket  for 

essential  thing.  the  city  government   and  listened, 

More  than  forty  thousand  wage  not  at  all  impatiently,  to  the  most 
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incendiary  sort  of  Socialist  oratory  Almost  to  a  man  the  millionaires 
from  its  court  house  steps.  The  are  Democrats  and  were,  before  and 
Socialists  exhaust  themselves.  It  is  after  the  Houston  convention,  sup- 
nothing  to  be  alarmed  about.  And  it  porting  Alfred  E.  Smith.  But  the 
is  to  be  noted  that  the  Communists  newspaper's  editor  was  fanatically 
let  the  town  severely  alone  when  opposed  to  him,  before  and  after  the 
they  invaded  the  State  in  1929,  with  convention,  and  worked  himself  into 
bloody  doings  in  Gastonia.  a  behemothian  editorial  sweat  about 
If  it  tolerates  the  Socialist  party,  it.  Which  was  quite  all  right  with  the 
the  town  also  supports  very  ade-  millionaires.  One  way  or  the  other,  it 
quately  a  great  choral  society  that  would  not  hurt  the  town.  They  let 
gives  magnificent  concerts,  in  an  him  rage.  But  upon  matters  that 
outdoor  stadium,  with  a  thousand  would  seem  trifling  to  an  outsider,  he 
voices.  There  is  an  excellent  orches-  must  walk  softly  and  speak  not  at 
tra,  not  known  outside  the  town  all.  The  halter  lies  lightly  upon  his 
of  course.  It  is  purely  for  local  neck,  and  the  hands  that  hold  it 
enjoyment.  The  community  musical  seem  preoccupied.  If  he  should  speak 
director  draws  a  much  handsomer  offendingly  about  some  matter,  like 
salary  than  does  the  mayor.  The  labor  unions,  or  a  sales  tax,  the  hands 
town  is  unostentatiously  but  ade-  would  move  with  deadly  swiftness, 
quately  and  thriftily  governed.  It 

has  the  lowest  tax  rate  in  the  State,  A  NNUALLY  the  town  collects  and 

and  the  finest  high  school  with  the  JL\.  pays  into  the  Federal  treasury 

highest    paid    teachers.    There    has  about  $175,000,000  in  excise  taxes,  to 

never  been  a  scandal  in  the   local  the  accompaniment  of  gleeful  chor- 

government.  The  millionaires  would  tling  among  the  State-conscious  press, 

not    tolerate    corruption    or    ineffi-  This  chortling  among  the  custodians 

ciency.  Just  what  they  would  do  has  of  the  State's  pride  have  given  rise  to 

never  been  disclosed;  it  has  not  been  a  state  of  mind  that  disturbs  the 

necessary.  millionaires  profoundly.  A  headline 

proclaims     "Winston-Salem     Pays 

THEY  have  a  sense  of  proportion,  Near  Two  Hundred  Million  to  Fed- 
or  at  any  rate  a  sense  that  draws  eral  Treasury."  The  idea  lodges  in 
rational  distinctions  between  what  the  burry  mind  of  some  outlander 
would  be  harmful  to  the  atmosphere  groaning  under  the  burden  of  taxes 
of  the  town  and  what  would  be  on  his  small  farm.  Immediately  he 
harmlessly  amusing  or  diverting,  begins  to  think  thoughts. 
Once  it  supported  the  largest  klavern  If  this  town  is  as  rich  as  all  that, 
of  the  late  Ku  Klux  Klan  in  the  thinks  he,  why  can't  it  pay  some- 
State,  but  none  of  the  class  that  is  thing  into  the  State.  Why,  it  is  more 
somehow  spoken  of  as  "us"  belonged  than  all  the  State  and  local  taxes  put 
to  it.  The  Kluckers  did  no  harm  to  together.  Some  of  it  ought  to  be  kept 
anybody,  fomented  no  disorder,  but  at  home.  Such  thinking  is  not  con- 
perhaps  they  did  get  rid  of  a  lot  of  fined  to  the  burry-minded  agrarian 
steam,  sweated  out  of  them  while  serf.  This  past  winter  saw  the  solemn 
wearing  their  robes.  introduction  of  a  resolution  in  the 
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General  Assembly,  memorializing  the  It  is  not  a  new  charge,  to  be  sure, 

Federal  Government  to  split  up  the  but  there  is  a  certain  novelty  in  the 

tax.  The  resolution  was  written  by  hauling   of  the   millionaires    before 

no  less  than  a  justice  of  the  State  committees  in  person  to  swear  they 

Supreme  Court.  have  not  bribed  anybody.  It  is  not 

As  matters  already  stand,  out  of  by  any  means  a  new  charge.  The 

every  $2.50  collected  in   taxes   by  Elizabeth    City    (North    Carolina) 

the    State,    the    Company    pays    a  Independent  three  years  ago  printed 

dollar.  Ten  years  ago,  representing  a  tale,  for  years  in  word-of-mouth 

his  county,  which  was  also  largely  circulation,  to  the  effect  that  in  1924 

his  company,  James  A.  Gray,  young  the  present  governor,  O.  Max  Gard- 

financial  genius  of  the  organization  ner,  was  accommodatingly  enabled 

who  conceived  and  executed  the  idea  to  buy  a  large  block  of  stock  in  the 

of  ten   million   shares   of  common  Reynolds   company,   paying   for   it 

stock  worth  at  the  present  market,  with  a  note  in  the  Reynolds  bank, 

^520,000,000,    went    down    to    the  and  eventually  having  a  net  profit  of 

capital    and    re-wrote    the    State's  $445,000.  The  hundred  millionaires 

taxing  machinery.  An  income  tax  are  in  politics.  Merely  defensively, 

lifted  all  State  tax  from  real  property,  they    maintain,    and    dismiss    the 

leaving  that  source  to  the  counties  matter, 
and  towns.  Corporate  and  personal 

and    franchise    taxes    support    the  TTF  THEY  have  battles  to  do,  they  go 

State  government,   which    includes  JL  alone.  Or,  rather,  they  send  some 

fourteen  institutions  of  higher  educa-  one  competent  and  experienced  in 

tion,  and  half  the  cost  of  the  elemen-  that  sort   of  battling.   They   align 

tary  schools.  themselves  with  no  other  interests. 

There  is  no  confusion.  They  lack 

THE  law  worked  beautifully.  Rey-  utterly    ostentation,    which    is    in 

nolds  paid  more  than  a  third  of  sharp   contrast   with    the   melodra- 

the  taxes,  and  without  complaining,  matic  doings  of  the  late  Mr.  Duke 

The  counties,  having  land  taxes  all  to  when  the  General  Assembly,  under 

themselves,  went  wild  —  except  For-  the  whippings  of  Mr.  Daniels,  under- 

sythe  County  —  and  have  become  took  to  fix  power  rates.  That  was 

virtually  bankrupt.  They  groan  and  after    Duke    abandoned    cigarettes 

sweat  and  plan  a  new  raid  upon  the  for  dynamos.  He  arrived  in  oriental 

tobacco    company,    bodily    moving  state,  private  cars,  flunkies,  shoals 

most  of  their  taxes  into  Forsy  the  by  a  of  paid-by-the-piece  politicians  and 

production  levy  on  cigarettes.  The  glared  balefully  at  the  General  As- 

result  has  been  a  deadly  deadlock  sembly,  which  promptly  voted  him 

between  the  agrarian  east  and  the  out-of-doors.  Winston-Salem  has  an 

industrial  middle.  The  headlines  in  undeniable  finesse  in  such  matters, 

the    Josephus    Daniels    newspaper  They  intervene  only  when  their  own 

speak  boldly  of  bribes,  and  the  edi-  ox  is  being  gored, 

torials  emit  the  brimstone  customary  Mostly  the  controlling  group  of 

in  such  cases  when  the  "rights  of  the  the  town's  millionaires  are  younger 

people"  are  being  bartered.  men,  still  under  fifty.  All  of  them 
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are   conventionally  graduated  from  and  very  large  and  very  powerful 

the  State  University.   They   began  which  they  themselves  have  made 

to  take  hold  about  1920,  when  the  and  to  which  they  plan  additional 

stock  made  its  appearance  on   the  touches.  It  is  neither  ignorantly  un- 

Exchange.  Some  of  their  elders  had  concerned  nor  callously  superior.  It  is 

misgivings,  but  the  ten  million  shares,  just   busy  with   something   that  it 

even   through   the  past  lean   year,  enjoys  doing,  and  something  that  it 

earned  and  paid  the  usual  dividend,  knows  very  much  how  to  do. 
with  a  comfortable  accretion  for  the 

surplus  being  laid  up  against  another  TTT  HAS  genial,  tolerant  manners,  as 

stock-splitting  that  will  make  more  JL  witness   in   the   incident   of  the 

men  millionaires.  notorious  United  States  Senator,  who 

They  are,  none  of  them,  a  mark-  does  not  need  a  name  here  since  his 

edly  playful  lot,  nor  are  their  wives  people,  ashamed,  have  since. recalled 

given  overly  to  extra-domestic  diver-  him.  In  early  1928,  fearful  that  the 

sions  calculated  to  call  attention  to  Pope  was  about  to  move  his  bed  into 

themselves.  European  steamers  get  the  White  House,  he  hurried  south 

little    business    among    them,    but  in  search  of  an  audience  to  whom  he 

nurserymen    and    landscape    archi-  might,  with  profit  to  himself,  reveal 

tects  profit  by  them  notably.  They  his     forebodings.     Winston-Salem's 

have  a  country  club  that  is  a  marvel  large  Klavern  of  Kluckers  booked 

of    democratic    exclusiveness,    and  him. 

atop  the  Blue  Ridge  highland  fifty  Arrived  in  town,  he  was  greeted 

miles  away,  a  summer  colony  with  by  a  delegation  of  Kluckers.  None  of 

the  golf  course  that  is  the  highest  them  was  a  person  of  consequence 

east  of  the  Mississippi.  and  the  Senator,  like  all  demagogues, 

.  is  a  snob.  He  was  accustomed  to 

WINSTON-SALEM  is  probably  the  being  received  by  responsible  citizens 
only  town  in  America  that  has  with  whom  he  could  enjoy  highballs, 
no  loafing  class.  Most  smaller  cities  in  though  publicly  liquor  alarmed  him 
America  have  a  drug  store  or  a  pool  painfully.  None  of  the  sort  of  citizens 
room  where  the  younger  unoccupied  with  whom  it  was  his  custom  to 
males  collect  to  idle  away  time  for  fraternize  was  on  hand.  He  dismissed 
which  they  have  no  use.  Ranging  the  committee  and  repaired  to  his 
from  that  down  to  places  where  the  room  in  the  hotel.  He  sent  for  the 
idlers  are  concerned  with  matters  of  a  register  to  see  if  he  knew  anybody 
criminal  sort.  Having  no  idlers,  the  inscribed  therein,  discovering  a  news- 
town  has  no  need  of  an  idling  place  in  paper  friend  who  had  been  sent  to 
which  to  amuse  them.  Vagrancy  is  not  witness  the  launching  of  the  1928 
tolerated  in  any  class.  It  is  ostracized,  campaign  against  Rome. 

All  of  which  may  seem  a  prosaic  The    speech    created    a    mighty 

and  unimaginative  procedure  for  a  furore  in  the  audience,  but  nobody  of 

town  with  money  to  buy  coloring  major  consequence  was  present.  It 

matter  for  the  drab  fabric  of  living,  was    a    harmless    ebullition    of   the 

But  it  satisfies  them.  Here,  in  their  workers.  None  of  the  principal  citi- 

hands,   is   something   very   definite  zens  had  called  when  he  returned  to 
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the  hotel,  and  the  Senator  retired,  little  later  the  Senator  departed, 
feeling  very  much  put  upon.  It  fully  recompensed, 
chanced  that  the  newspaper  man  By  no  means  unconscious  of  itself 
had  considerable  acquaintance  in  and  dutifully  appreciative  of  its  own 
the  town  and  was  invited  to  break-  present  and  future,  the  town  can 
fast  by  no  less  than  a  millionaire  and  laugh  at  itself,  as  it  did  on  the  eve- 
was  shown  over  a  new  factory  with  ning  of  a  great  dinner  when  the  guest 
much  novel  modern  equipment.  His  of  honor  smilingly  turned  a  lady's 
host  drove  him  back  to  the  hotel.  prideful  humor  back  upon  her.  The 

dinner  went  on  smoothly,  pleasantly 

ENROUTE  he  said:  "I  dislike  to  animated.  Just  before  coffee  was 
have  anybody  of  the  importance  brought,  the  guest  of  honor  absently 
of  a  United  States  Senator  come  here  took  out  his  cigarettes  and  lighted 
and  none  of  us  do  his  office  the  one.  He  laid  the  case  beside  his 
courtesy  of  speaking  to  him.  Of  plate,  the  while  talking  to  the  viva- 
course  we  had  no  interest  whatever  cious  younger  matron  at  his  right, 
in  his  mission  here.  But  I  don't  The  cigarettes  were  an  alien  brand, 
happen  to  know  this  Senator;  would  The  vivacious  lady  summoned  a 
you  very  much  mind  going  up  with  waiter, 
me  and  letting  me  make  my  manners 

to  him?  I  don't  want  to  be  there  a  "rrpAKE    these,"   she   said,   pleas- 
moment."  JL  an tly  but  definitely, "  and  bring 

The  Senator  was  closeted  with  Doctor  Charles  some  cigarettes." 
two  officers  of  the  Klavern  and  from  She  emphasized  the  last  word.  The 
the  looks  of  things,  was  having  a  Doctor  smiled  agreeably,  threw  away 
most  unsatisfactory  time  with  them,  his  Chesterfield  and  tugged  at  his 
But  he  was  affable  to  his  caller,  necktie,  unbuttoned  his  collar.  The 
insisted  that  he  sit  down.  The  two  lady  was  mystified,  then  alarmed 
Kluckers  retired  from  the  room  when  he  unsnapped  a  stud  in  his 
hastily,  somewhat  shamefacedly.  A  shirt.  The  returned  waiter  and  his 
moment  later  they  were  waiting  in  burden  of  genuine  cigarettes  were 
the  corridor  when  the  caller  took  forgotten  at  this  strange  behavior, 
leave  of  the  Senator.  They  were  "Why,  Doctor,  what  does  this 
obviously  distraught.  One  of  them  mean?"  the  lady  said,  not  quite 
said  "Mr.  Hugh,  could  we  speak  to  certain  she  should  say  anything, 
you  a  minute.  We  are  in  a  sort  of  a  "Awfully  tactless  of  me  to  bring 
mess.  We  agreed  to  pay  him  five  those  Chesterfields  here,"  the  Doctor 
hundred  dollars  and  we  didn't  raise  said,  "and  I'm  very  grateful  to  you 
it  and  he's  raising  an  awful  row.  I  for  reminding  me."  He  smiled  en- 
just  don't  know  what  to  do.  He  won't  gagingly.  "And  it  has  just  occurred 
listen  to  no  reason."  to  me  that  I  am  guilty  of  another 

"Well,  well,"  said  the  millionaire  equally  abominable  mistake.  I  have 

mildly,   "he  mustn't  leave  us  un-  just  remembered  that  my  undershirt 

rewarded.  He  obviously  expects  to  was  made  in  Kenosha  and  .  .  ." 

be  paid  and  we  Winston  folks  do  pay  There  was  silence.  The  lady  broke 

our  debts.  Tell  you  what  I'll  do."  A  it  with  a  healthy,  unaffected  laugh. 


,"\  f 


A  Misconceived  Merchant  Marine 


BY  GERHARD  HIRSCHFELD 


Our  shipbuilding  subsidy  creates  inflation  on  the  sea  to  match 
the  inflation  we  have  had  on  land 


THE  American  merchant  ma 
rine  wants  its  share  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States.  Just  what  that  share  is,  we  do 
not  know.  But  we  do  know  that  some 
800  American  ships,  totalling  ap 
proximately  4,000,000  gross  tons,  are 
engaged  in  unprotected  foreign  trade, 
and,  during  the  past  few  years,  have 
carried  about  one-third  of  the  ex 
ports  and  imports  of  the  United 
States.  These  latter  amount  annually 
to  something  like  $10,000,000,000, 
and  the  foreign  trade  cargo  runs  up 
to  about  100,000,000  tons,  of  which 
two- thirds  are  shipped  in  foreign 
bottoms. 

This  sounds  as  if  the  United  States 
furnished  the  cargo  and  foreign 
countries  most  of  the  ships.  And,  in 
fact,  foreign  fleets  do  prosper  under  a 
gentle  breeze  of  freight  bills  paid  in 
American  dollars.  There  is  a  reason, 
of  course,  for  the  American  exporter 
and  importer  to  ship  his  goods  in 
foreign  vessels.  "A  study  of  the 
types  of  vessels  comprising  this  fleet 
reveals  that  very  few  of  them  are 
modern  ships  capable  of  competing 
effectively  under  present-day  condi 
tions.  .  .  .  More  than  sixty  per 
cent  of  the  United  States'  water- 


borne  foreign  commerce  is  carried  in 
strictly  cargo  vessels,  yet,  during  the 
past  five  years,  only  three  ships  of 
this  type  have  been  built  in  the 
United  States.  During  the  same  peri 
od,  other  countries  have  launched 
863  cargo  vessels,  of  which  over  500 
were  built  in  Great  Britain."  This  is 
the  comment  of  the  New  York 
Trust  Company  in  a  study  on  the 
merchant  marine  problem. 

Is  it,  then,  a  question  of  building 
fast,  modern  ships  in  which  to  carry 
American  goods?  It  seems  so,  for  Mr. 
O'Connor,  Chairman  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board,  is  of  the 
opinion  that  "better  and  speedier 
ships,  operating  under  private  Amer 
ican  ownership  in  well-ordered  and 
well-regulated  companies,  under  con 
ditions  that  assure  a  reasonable 
financial  return  in  the  face  of  foreign 
competition  —  that,  in  a  word,  is  a 
picture  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  as  it  is  destined  to  appear 
in  the  not  very  distant  future." 

IF  THIS  is  the  picture  destined  to 
appear  in  the  not  very  distant  fu 
ture,  why  not  go  ahead  and  build 
those  ships  and  have  it  over  with?  — 
Unfortunately,  it  is  not  as  easy  as 
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that.  American  vessels  now  oper-  American  merchant  marine  has  ac- 
ating  in  foreign  trade  routes  were  tually  been  laid.  At  least,  we  are  re 
built  during  1918  and  1919  and  are  peatedly  assured  this  by  shippers 
in  direct  competition  with  foreign-  and  shipbuilders,  by  economists  and 
built  vessels  of  modern  types.  .  .  .  Government  officials.  But  can  the 
The  cost  of  carrying  goods  in  Ameri-  problem  really  be  reduced  to  so  sim- 
can  vessels  must  not  exceed  the  cost  pie  an  equation  as  i-|-i=2?  Is  it 
of  carriage  in  foreign  vessels;  other-  possible  to  create  a  merchant  marine 
wise,  American  shippers  are  subject  for  a  nation's  foreign  trade  by  the 
to  serious  handicap  in  competition  simple  expedient  of  building  ships? 
with  foreign  nations.  This  handicap  And  if  these  can  not  be  built  as 
exists  at  the  present  time,  due  pri-  cheaply  as  they  are  constructed  at 
marily  to  the  higher  cost  of  ship  Hamburg  and  Newcastle,  is  the  prob- 
construction  in  the  United  States  lem  solved  by  appealing  to  the  Gov- 
than  in  foreign  countries.  It  is  for  ernment  to  supply  the  deficit  in  ship- 
this  reason  that  new  merchant  ves-  building  and  in  ship-operating? 
sels  to  replace  old  vessels  now  oper 
ating  in  our  foreign  trade  routes  QUCH  a  procedure  can  end  only  in 
have  not  been  constructed.  ...  i3  disappointment,  according  to  ev- 
This  is,  in  essence,  the  opinion  of  Mr.  ery  precedent  established  in  any 
Smith,  President  of  the  National  branch  of  economic  endeavour.  For- 
Council  of  American  Shipbuilders.  tunately,  there  are  precedents  which 

nearly  parallel  the  merchant  marine 

SINCE   American  shipyards   could  mene  tekeL  It  is  well  known  that  the 

not  compete  with  foreign  ship-  Federal  Farm  Board  refused  further 

builders,  Congress  took  a  hand  in  the  loans    to    ailing    farmers,    on    the 

rebuilding  of  an  American  merchant  ground  that  such  loans  had,  during 

marine.  The  Jones- White  Act,  which  the  past  year,  led  to  increased  culti- 

became  law  on  May  22,  1928,  has  vation,  instead  of  reduction  of  the 

given    impetus    to    a   ship-building  agricultural    output.    The    Board's 

programme  that  will  give  American  loans   had    "inflated"    farming   ac- 

flag  lines  operating  in  foreign  trade  tivity. 

about  seventy  new,  shiny  vessels  The  tremendous  financial  strength 
during  the  next  few  years.  Construe-  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  could 
tion  loans  on  the  new  vessels  have  al-  not  do  away  with  the  evils  of  agricul- 
ready  been  granted  to  the  extent  of  tural  over-production;  on  the  con- 
more  than  %  110,000,000.  trary,  it  has  acted  as  a  stimulant. 

Since  American  shippers  can  not  By    the   same    token,    Government 

compete  with  foreign  ship  lines  in  help  will  not  reduce,  let  alone  elimi- 

operating    costs,    ocean    mail    con-  nate,  surplus  tonnage  and  the  exces- 

tracts  have  been  provided  under  the  sive  amount  of  competition  existent 

same  act.  American  ship  lines  will  in   the  world  shipping  market.  On 

receive  approximately  $270,000,000  the  contrary,  Government  loans  and 

from  the  Government  in  the  next  ten  mail  contracts  have,  as  we  have  seen, 

years  for  carrying  mails.  resulted  in  spirited  building  activity, 

Thus,  the  foundation  for  a  great  thus  adding  to  surplus  tonnage,  in- 
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creasing  competition  and  making  the 
shipping  branch  less  profitable  than 
it  ever  has  been. 

Fundamentally,  the  same  princi 
ple  of  "inflation"  applies  to  the 
stock  market  crash.  Back  in  1928- 
1929,  the  credit  situation  was  such 
that  thousands,  if  not  millions,  of 
people  were  in  a  position  to  borrow 
"easy"  money  for  speculation  in 
Wall  Street.  Their  buying  capacity 
was  greatly  "inflated."  Both  in 
stances  show  clearly  enough  that 
financial  help,  or  gifts,  presented  on 
a  silver  plate,  instead  of  remedying 
ills,  actually  results  in  either  disap 
pointment  or  depression,  leading 
ultimately  to  failure. 

IF  THIS  theory  needs  further  proof, 
we  may  turn  to  France  and  see 
there  industries  which  are  undoubt 
edly  inferior  to  their  German  com 
petitors  in  efficiency,  though  France 
won  and  Germany  lost  the  war,  and 
though  France  was  rich  in  reparation 
gifts,  while  Germany  had  to  call  on 
every  inch  of  her  energy  and  in 
genuity  to  pull  through  in  the  face  of 
staggering  burdens,under  the  irongrip 
of  depression  and  post-war  inflation. 
Or,  again,  take  Germany  after  the 
victorious  Franco-Prussian  War  of 
1870-71  when,  a  few  years  after  her 
triumph,  she  went  through  an  in 
tense  economic  crisis,  in  spite  of  the 
millions  of  francs  that  came  to  her  in 
the  guise  of  reparations,  a  crisis  not 
experienced  again  in  either  scope  or 
intensity  up  to  1918  and  the  end  of 
the  World  War.  Great  Britain,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  foresighted 
enough,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  to  cancel  the 
Napoleonic  war  debts,  in  order  to 
escape  "inflation." 


As  different  as  these  instances  are 
in  character  and  nature,  they  all 
show  the  danger  of  "inflation,"  of  an 
artificial  stimulant  which  all  but 
ruins  the  respective  industries  or 
nations  it  is  supposed  to  aid.  They  all 
show  that  free  and  unhampered  com 
petition  is  by  far  the  most  effective 
medium  of  building  up  an  economic 
unit,  whether  it  is  the  entire  economic 
system  of  a  country,  or  a  single 
branch,  such  as  the  merchant  marine. 

The  advocates  of  a  strong  American 
merchant  marine  have  disregarded 
the  warnings  of  these  precedents 
at  every  turn.  They  have  disre 
garded  economic  principles,  and, 
instead  of  building  up  a  merchant 
fleet  on  the  strength  of  its  competi 
tive  ability,  they  have  simply 
brought  about  a  state  of  inflation  in 
the  shipbuilding  industry.  The  latter 
branch  is  one  of  the  very  few  which 
are  prosperous  in  the  midst  of  de 
pression.  Completed  ship  construc 
tion  was,  in  1928,  about  164,000 
gross  tons,  rose  in  1929  to  209,000 
and,  during  seven  months  of  1930,  to 
nearly  200,000  gross  tons.  The  in 
creasing  volume  of  construction  in 
progress  is  shown  by  the  amount  of 
tonnage  under  contract  or  building 
on  July  i,  1928:  264,000  tons;  July 
i,  1929:  170,000  tons;  and  July  i, 
1930:  487,000  tons. 

rip  HE  consensus  of  opinion  runs  like 
JL  this:  "We  have  the  trade.  Give 
us  the  ships  and  watch  our  merchant 
marine  grow  to  supremacy  on  the 
seven  seas!"  They  have  obtained  the 
necessary  funds  and  are  building 
ships;  but  they  have  robbed  this 
same  merchant  marine  of  its  strong 
est  weapon  —  competitive  strength. 
It  is  said  that  this  merchant  marine 
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can  not  compete  in  either  ship-build 
ing  or  ship-operating  with  foreign 
nations  without  Government  help. 
This  is  true.  But  with  such  aid,  the 
strong  weapon  of  its  competitive 
ability  is  the  reflection,  not  of  the 
ship-builders  or  the  shippers,  but  of 
the  force  which  stands  behind  the 
whole  shipping  development:  the 
economic  supremacy  of  the  United 
States  and  the  dominant  influence  of 
its  foreign  trade. 

Frequently  reference  is  made  to 
the  British,  the  German,  the  French 
and  Italian  merchant  fleets,  and  to 
the  way  in  which  they  have  been 
created,  which  is  identical  with  the 
manner  and  principle  characteristic 
of  the  protagonists  of  an  American 
merchant  marine.  Yet,  the  foreign 
merchant  fleets  developed  under 
conditions  quite  different  from  those 
existing  today  in  the  United  States. 
The  British  fleet  originated  within 
the  scope  of  an  economic  empire. 
While  American  industry  has  pros 
pered  and  is  prospering  on  the 
strength  of  a  continental  unit  —  the 
United  States  —  an  American  mer 
chant  marine  has  no  empire  at  its 
disposal. 

THE  German  merchant  fleet,  again, 
grew  on  the  crest  of  a  powerful 
imperialistic  wave.  It  was  decisively 
supported  by  its  industry,  colonies 
and  a  very  worth  while  emigrants' 
business;  but  it  never  developed  on  a 
purely  national  foundation.  None  of 
these  factors  (with,  perhaps,  the 
exception  of  colonies  —  and  Ameri 
can  colonial  trade  is,  for  the  most 
part,  of  the  protected,  coastwise 
variety)  enters  into  the  present  posi 
tion  of  the  American  merchant 
marine.  Before  the  war,  national 


forces  guided  shipping  development. 
There  was  a  distinct  difference  be 
tween  German  and  British  and 
French  shipping.  But  there  was 
never  a  country  whose  foreign  trade 
had  been  taken  care  of  by  alien  mer 
chant  fleets  to  the  extent  of  sixty  per 
cent  or  sixty-five  per  cent.  From  a 
national  frame  shipping  has  grown 
into  an  international  scope,  and  the 
background  of  a  national  merchant 
marine  in  1931  is  very  different  from 
what  it  was  in  1913. 

rip  HE  theory  of  developing  the 
JL  American  merchant  marine  is 
fundamentally  misconceived.  It  is 
not  based  on  sound  economic  reason 
ing,  but  on  patriotism  (which  pays  no 
dividends  to  either  the  nation  or  the 
people),  on  certain  group  interests 
(which  may  consider  the  proposition 
a  profitable  one)  and  on  a  misconcep 
tion  of  economic  principles.  I  remem 
ber  talking  once  with  a  man  who  was 
an  outstanding  figure  in  national 
merchant  marine  affairs,  at  the  time 
when  the  Jones-White  Act  filled  the 
front  pages  of  the  American  news 
papers.  "  Thank  God,"  he  remarked, 
"our  shipping  industry  is  coming 
into  its  own." 

"Shipping  industry?"  I  asked. 
"You  mean  ship-bui/ding  industry?" 

"No,"  he  answered,  "I  positively 
mean  shipping  industry!  Surely  a 
commercial  undertaking,  such  as 
shipping,  with  a  merchant  fleet  of 
nearly  14,000,000  gross  tons,  with 
approximately  1,800  ships  carrying 
on  foreign  trade  over  ninety-six 
trade  routes  from  the  United  States 
to  practically  every  part  of  the 
world,  can  not  be  anything  else  but  an 
industry?"  (Incidentally,  he  included 
tankers,  etc.,  in  this  classification.) 
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Apparently  we  have  not  only  a 
shipping  industry,  then,  but  also  a 
subway  industry,  a  railroad  industry, 
a  trolley,  a  bus,  and  a  ferry-boat 
industry,  according  to  this  logic, 
and,  for  all  we  know,  we  may  soon 
be  blessed  with  a  Zeppelin  industry. 
The  truth  is  that  all  these  are  trans 
portation  systems  and  not  industries. 
They  are  connecting  links  between 
the  office  and  the  home,  the  factory 
and  the  apartment,  between  coun 
tries  producing  raw  materials  and 
domestic  industries,  between  indus 
trial  centres  of  the  United  States  and 
overseas  markets.  But  to  define  them 
as  "industries"  would  be  as  logical  as 
calling  a  single  house  a  colony  or  a 
piece  of  machinery  a  factory. 

ORDINARILY,  it  would  not  matter 
whether  we  labeled  any  particu 
lar  enterprise  as  an  industry,  or  a 
botanical  garden  or  an  amusement 
park,  provided  it  fulfilled  its  func 
tions  successfully  and  yielded  a 
handsome  profit.  This  case,  however, 
is  different,  because  the  denomina 
tion  of  the  shipping  branch  as  an 
"industry"  has  given  rise  to  the  mis 
conceived  attitude  of  the  protago 
nists  of  a  powerful  merchant  marine 
and  has  led  to  a  development  which 
must  necessarily  end  in  disappoint 
ment. 

The  propagandists  of  an  American 
merchant  marine,  going  strong  in 
I93I3  ai*e  thinking  in  terms  which 
were  true  of  the  beginning  of  the 
Twentieth  Century.  They  think  they 
have  to  sell  something,  namely  space. 
But,  as  we  shall  see  later,  there  is 
considerably  more  tonnage  in  the 
world  than  is  good  for  the  interests 
of  the  merchant  marine  fleets  of  the 
world.  It  is  not  the  question  to  sell 


space  —  let  alone  to  create  space  — 
but  to  fill  the  existing  space  with 
cargo.  As  long  as  one  insists  on  calling 
shipping  an  industry,  he  will  auto 
matically  harbor  the  mistaken  idea 
of  selling  something. 

The  attitude  of  the  merchant 
marine  advocates  is  that  ships  alone 
are  needed  in  order  to  work  mira 
cles  for  American  shipping.  There 
is,  however,  a  surplus  tonnage  of 
7,500,000  throughout  the  world,  and 
idle  ships  rust  in  docks  and  yards  and 
harbors  to  the  amount  of  5,000,000 
tons.  To  turn  to  the  United  States, 
the  present  keen  competition  among 
domestic  and  foreign  shipping  in 
terests  in  this  country  seems  to  in 
dicate  that  there  are  many  more 
ships  entering  and  leaving  American 
ports  than  are  needed  for  the  trans 
portation  of  goods  and  passengers. 

The  question,  therefore,  is  not  one 
of  ships,  but  of  who  shall  get  the 
cargo.  Today  foreign  lines  are  getting 
most  of  it,  because  they  have  better 
and  faster  ships.  And  if  the  United 
States  can  trump  the  foreigners  in 
this  respect,  the  fond  belief  is  that 
business  will  automatically  revert  to 
American  ships.  Hence  the  cry, 
"Give  us  the  ships!" 

BUT  the  American  merchant  ma 
rine  would  not  have  the  last 
word.  Foreign  ship  lines  are  also 
determined.  While  the  American 
fleet  is  fighting  for  new  business,  the 
British,  German,  French  and  Italian 
fleets  are  fighting  to  keep  the  busi 
ness  they  have  had  for  decades. 
Quite  naturally,  there  is  no  law  to 
prevent  any  one's  taking  it  away 
from  them;  but  it  is  not  likely  that 
they  will  let  it  go  without  a  struggle. 
It  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to 
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expect  that  foreign  competition  will 
move  heaven  and  earth  to  maintain 
its  present  status  in  the  American 
shipping  market.  Their  resources  are 
by  no  means  negligible.  Great  Brit 
ain,  France,  Germany  and  even 
Italy  boast  of  a  foreign  trade  which, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  supports 
their  merchant  marines.  They  also 
have  the  finest  and  fastest  boats  on 
the  seas  today.  If  this  advantage 
should  be  wrung  from  their  hands 
through  American  Government  sub 
sidies  and  through  American  ship 
building  genius,  foreign  lines  will 
put  up  a  fight.  In  the  end  the 
struggle  would  amount  to  more 
tonnage,  keener  competition  and 
lower  rates  —  in  short,  the  survival 
of  the  fittest. 

•E  ARE  assured  that  American 
business  will  naturally  ship  in 
American  vessels,  once  they  are 
brought  up  to  date.  But  this  qualify 
ing  phrase  must  be  added:  all  other 
things  being  equal.  And  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  they  can  be  equal.  If  Euro 
pean  lines  offer  more  advantageous 
rates,  the  business  will  go  to  them, 
and  their  ships  will  carry  the  cargo. 
If  the  American  merchant  fleet  tops 
competitive  rates,  business  will  re 
consider.  But  business  will  not  and 
can  not  be  relied  upon  as  a  steady 
supporter  of  the  merchant  marine 
ambition.  Being  neither  altruistic 
nor  philanthropic,  it  will  patronize 
the  shipping  lines  that  offer  the 
greatest  advantages  in  the  way  of 
rates  and  efficiency.  Thus  far  it  has 
shown  no  tendency  to  develop  an 
American  merchant  marine  (else 
over  sixty  per  cent  of  American 
foreign  trade  would  not  travel  on 
foreign  ships) ;  why  should  it  change 


its  attitude  in  the  future,  if  such 
change  would  involve  higher  rates 
and,  consequently,  higher  produc 
tion  or  distribution  costs?  Yet  the 
ship-building  programme  presup 
poses  the  whole-hear  ted  support  of  the 
American  foreign  trade  interests. 

Thus,  two  mistaken  ideas  make 
the  stand  of  the  merchant  marine 
advocates  decidedly  insecure:  first, 
that  only  ships  (which  are  already  as 
plentiful  as  the  sands  at  Coney  Is 
land)  are  necessary  in  order  to  assure 
the  success  of  the  new  venture;  and, 
second,  that  the  cargo  will  auto 
matically  transfer  itself  to  American 
ships.  This  is  a  true  parallel  to  the 
pre-depression  conception  of  Ameri 
can  manufacturers:  "Let's  turn  out 
goods  in  mass-production;  let's  offer 
them  at  reasonable  prices,  and  watch 
the  crowds  storm  the  retail  stores!" 
We  have  seen  some  part  of  the  crowd, 
apparently  misunderstanding  the 
manufacturers'  slogan,  storming,  not 
the  stores,  but  the  banks. 

TTNDUSTRY  has  lived  to  see  the  day 
JL  when  the  outstanding  issue  is  not 
-production,  but  consumption;  when 
the  manufacturer,  before  starting  the 
moving  belt  of  production,  delves 
into  the  mysteries  of  sales  possibili 
ties,  and  limits  his  output  strictly  to 
the  estimate  of  his  merchandizing 
experts. 

The  merchant  marine  advocates 
will  live  to  see  the  day  when  not 
ships,  but  cargo,  will  guide  the 
destinies  of  merchant  marine  devel 
opment.  The  shipping  and  the  ship 
building  branches  have,  aside  from 
rates,  nothing  to  say  about  who  gets 
the  freight  business.  Here  we  come 
to  the  real  weapon  of  the  American 
merchant  marine.  Who  actually  con- 
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trols     the    freight    business?    The  And  this  prospective  shipper  has 

exporters,  the  importers,  the  manu-  very  definite  interests.  It  is  probably 

facturers.  How  can  their  business  be  easier  in  the  shipping  field  than  in 

hooked  up  with  the  merchant  marine?  any  other  branch  to  meet  the  de- 

The  present  attitude  of  the  fist-  mands  of  customers,  for  the  reason 

shaking  merchant  fleet  rooters  is  not  that  no  market  has  to  be  created. 

unlike   Don   Quixote's   engagement  It  is  already  there,  consisting  of  ex- 

with  the  wings  of  a  peaceful  wind-  porters  and  importers,  of  the  coun- 

mill.   They   are   battling   merchant  tries  from  which  raw  materials  come, 

fleets  on  the  seven  seas  instead  of  and  the  markets  to  which  American 

looking  around  in  their  own  home,  goods  are  sent.  All  that  is  needed  is 

For  the  point  of  resistance  is  not  to  be  contact  with  these  different  interests, 

found  abroad,  but  in  their  own  coun-  Then  the  foundation  on  which  an 

try.  The  merchant  marine  musketeers  American  merchant  marine  can  grow 

do  not  have  for  their  ultimate  goal  to  to  really  unassailable  strength  will 

sweep  the  American  shipping  market  be    built    of   definite    schedules    to 

clean  of  all  foreign  vessels;  they  want  definite  countries,  of  certain  types  of 

merely    a    share    of   the    American  vessels  built  specially  for  different 

foreign  trade  business.  commodities,  such   as   automobiles, 

etc.,  of  definite  rates,  of  agreements 

How  much  the  ultimate  goal  of  with  foreign  competitors  and  so  on. 
the  merchant  marine  is  mis 
understood,  may  be  seen  from  the  yr  A  manufacturer  of,  say,  rayon 
fact  that  all  the  talk  is  about  ships,  JL  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of 
foreign  and  domestic,  while  the  over-production  (as  they  all  do)  and 
foreign  trade  interests,  which  must  if  he  thinks  of  ways  and  means  to 
be  considered  the  "customers  of  get  back  to  profitable  work,  the 
mercantile  shipping,"  are  pretty  chances  are  that,  for  the  time  being, 
much  neglected  in  the  discussion,  he  will  not  be  interested  in  turning 
The  merchant  marine  is  still  young,  out  more  rayon  products  but  will 
but  it  is  a  pity  that  it  should  go  concentrate  on  possibilities  to  in- 
through  the  same  bitter  experiences,  crease  the  demand.  This  study  of  the 
in  order  to  develop,  as  have  other  demand  for  space  must,  by  necessity, 
economic  branches  —  industry,  rail-  be  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  those 
roads,  banking,  mining,  etc.  —  and  interested  in  a  strong  American 
that  it  should  make  the  same  mistake  merchant  fleet, 
of  charging  all  that  the  traffic  can  bear.  The  direction  in  which  the  master 
Up-to-date  shipping  interests  will  minds  of  the  merchant  marine  de- 
have  to  adopt  the  modern  concep-  velopment  are  steering  now  is  against 
tion  of  consumption,  of  demand,  of  the  wind.  The  breeze  swells  the  sails 
customers'  consideration.  The  Amer-  of  the  European  fleets  going  the  other 
ican  shipper's  mind  will  have  to  way.  Only  when  the  captains  shift  in  to 
change  from  that  of  a  producer  to  an  opposite  direction  will  the  sails  of 
that  of  a  consumer.  He  will  have  to  the  American  merchant  marine  swell 
think  in  the  terms  of  the  man  he  lustily  in  the  powerful  gale  of  Ameri- 
wants  to  ship  in  his  vessels.  can  foreign  trade  cooperation. 


What's  Left  for  the  Novelist? 

BY  STRUTHERS  BURT 

With  plot  outmoded  and  action  relegated  to  the  detective  story, 

Mr.  Burt  still  thinks  there  is  an   "important, 

exciting  and  dour  job  " 

NCE  upon  a  time,  and  not  so  practically  no  standards  or  traditions 

long  ago,  at  the  end  of  every  which  go  unchallenged.  Statements 

author's  garden,   and  if  he  and   descriptions,   and   beliefs   that 

hadn't  a  garden,  in  the  then  equiva-  twenty  years  ago  would  have  shocked 

lent    of    his    kitchenette,    lived    a  even  the  youngest  of  the  present  day 

leprechaun  (I  would  have  said  fairy  mature,  are  now  accepted  blandly  by 

if  the  word  were  not  in  disrepute),  the  mature  and  complacently  by  the 

and  whenever  the  author  was  plan-  mature's    surviving    grandmothers, 

ning    a    new    book,    he    called    the  There  is  little  left  of  that  ancient 

leprechaun  up  to  him,  and  it,  he,  or  conflict  —  of    the    generations,     of 

she  came  bearing  a  basket  filled  with  classes,    of  ideas,    of   the   religious 

plots.  There  were  all  kinds  of  plots,  instinct,  and  other  instincts  —  which 

dewy  and  nestling  and  like  violets  afforded  the  novelist  of  the  Victorian 

newly  picked,  and  the  author,  smil-  period  so  rich  a  field.  The  world  at 

ing  to  himself,  selected  one  that  he  present   is    a   very   implicit   world, 

thought  would  suit  his  central  idea,  marking   time   and  waiting   to   see 

for  even  then,  if  he  was  a  serious  what  will  happen  next.  Every  one 

author,   the  idea  of  his  book  was  knows  almost  everything  there  is  to 

primary  and  the  plot  subsidiary.  be  known,  and  there  is  not  much  to 

It  was  a  very  lovely  period  for  the  get  excited  about, 
author,  but  it  is  gone. 

Not  only  is  there  hardly  a  plot  IT  SAY  every  one  knows  almost 
left,  but  there  are  no  more  lepre-  JL  everything  that  can  be  known 
chauns.  Even  the  Irish  are  losing  and  there  is  not  much  conflict.  I 
their  faith  in  the  latter  now  that  mean,  of  course,  that  this  is  true 
Ireland  is  a  self-contained,  self-  among  the  modern-minded  who  rep- 
governing  land.  Life,  almost  within  resent  about  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
the  past  five  years,  so  sudden  has  world's  population  and  from  whom 
been  the  actual  change,  has  become  come  all  the  books  worth  reading, 
almost  entirely  a  relative  matter,  The  remaining  eighty  per  cent  need 
without  any  discernible  pattern  and  not  be  taken  into  consideration,  for, 
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as  always,  this  remaining  eighty  per  has  been  knocked  out  of  it.   It  is 

cent  is  living  anywhere  from  twenty  merely    backwardism    and    twenty 

to  fifty  years  behind  its  more  en-  years  from  now  most  of  this  eighty 

lightened  fellows.  The  conflicts  and  per  cent  will  have  accepted,  without 

opinions  of  this  eighty  per  cent  are  knowing  why,  what  the  enlightened 

not  apt  literary  material  and,  if  used  part  of  humanity  has   already  ac- 

at  all,  can  only  be  used  as  folk-tales,  cepted.  Meanwhile,  the  enlightened 

for  the  purposes  of  satire,  or  as  back-  part  of  humanity  will  have  moved  on 

ground.  You  could  not,  for  instance,  another  twenty  years, 
nowadays  make  your  hero  or  heroine 

a    Prohibitionist    and    have    your  "]PNEFINITELY  and  surely  at  least  ten 

hero's    (or   heroine's,   for   even   the  JLJ'  great  beliefs,  political  and  social 

most  earnest  Prohibitionist  has  at  and  moral  and  religious,  have  gone 

length  been  forced  to  admit  that  the  out  of  the  world,  just  as  yellow- fever 

fair  sex  every  now  and  then  takes  a  and  diphtheria  and  a  dozen  other  epi- 

snifter);   you   could   not   nowadays  demies  are  practically  extinct,  and 

make  your  hero  or  heroine  a  Pro-  although  there  may  be  temporary 

hibitionist  and  have  his  or  her  con-  reactions,  there  can  not  again  be  any 

flict  revolve  about  the  question  of  universal  plague  unless  some  human 

whether  a  glass  of  port  should  be  cataclysm  makes  us  forget   all  we 

substituted  for  the  daily  six  or  seven  have  ever  learned,  as  the  descent  of 

coca-colas.    If    you    did    this,    you  the  Barbarians  made  Europe  for  a 

would   alienate   the   sympathies   of  while    forget    the    civilization    and 

most   people   intelligent   enough   to  learning  of  Greece  and  Rome.  This 

read.  Such  anachronisms  as  Prohibi-  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  we 

tion  can  only  be  treated  by  direct  haven't  new  follies  and  new  prej- 

attack;   that   is,   by   the   article  or  udices  and  new  diseases  to  take  the 

essay.  Even  the  backward  eighty  per  place  of  those  we  have  conquered, 

cent  living  in  the  past  is  too  sceptical,  but  that  is  another  question, 

too  aware  vaguely  of  what  is  going  It   has   been   stated,   although   I 

on  about  it,  to  be  enthralled  or  con-  have  never  been  able  to  verify  this 

vinced  by  such  conflicts.  There  may  statement,  and  I  am  not  sure  that 

be  Methodists,  but  they  don't  want  any  one  else  can,  that  there  are  only 

to  read  about  Methodists.  Such  plots  about  nine  basic  plots  and  that  all 

as  Ten  Nights  in  a  Ear  Room  are  of  these  were  known  to  the  Egyp- 

no  longer  possible  even  to  the  back-  tians.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  true 

ward  eighty  per  cent.  that  there  aren't  many  basic  plots, 

although  the  variations  upon  these 

invuRTHERMORE,  this  backward  have  been  countless.  And  it  is 
JT  eighty  per  cent  is  not  apt  literary  further  true  that  practically  all 
material,  except  historically,  because  these  plots,  or,  in  other  words,  con- 
it  represents  a  vanishing  past.  It  is  flicts,  have  their  rise  in  some  con- 
not  a  definite  viewpoint  as,  let  us  ven tion;  in  some  rule  of  the  race  that 
say,  monarchy  was  at  one  time,  to  is  not  connected  with  the  individual 
which  the  world  might,  or  might  not,  needs  or  desires  or  good  —  or  bad  — 
return.  It  has  no  validity;  the  bottom  of  a  particular  person  or  group.  War 
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always  furnishes  an  immense  plot 
because  war  cares  nothing  for  the 
individual. 

Some  of  the  other  basic  plots  are 
the  conflict  between  the  generations; 
the  rise  from  a  hostile  background 
and  against  adverse  circumstances 
of  a  young  man  or  woman;  the 
religious  impulse,  and  so  on.  But  of 
course  the  greatest  plot,  and  the  one 
upon  which  most  variations  have 
been  rung,  has  been  the  separation  of 
lovers.;  Paris  and  Helen,  Pyramus 
and  Thisbe,  Galahad  and  Guinevere, 
Tristan  and  Iseult,  Heloise  and 
Abelard,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Fran- 
cesca  and  Paola  —  a  thousand  un 
happy  lovers  all  through  the  ages 
who  have  been  kept  apart  by  this, 
that,  or  the  other,  or  who,  if  coming 
together  for  an  instant,  have  been 
separated  again  by  the  inevitable 
tragedy  consequent  upon  such  re 
unions.  The  world  has  been  far  more 
interested  in  unhappy  lovers  than  in 
happy  lovers,  perhaps  realizing  the 
fundamental  contrariness  of  man, 
especially  the  male  part  of  it,  and  the 
mournful  fact  that  it  is  usually 
what  we  can  not  get  that  makes  us 
great  and  interesting.  Renunciation 
has  been  one  of  the  major  subsidiary 
themes  of  this  major  situation. 
About  ten  years  ago  renunciation 
largely  disappeared  from  the  world. 


in  class  —  King  Cophetua  and  the 
beggar  maid,  or  the  heiress  and  the 
butcher  boy,  later  the  chauffeur  — 
or  perhaps  it  was  an  inherited  disease 
of  some  kind,  insanity  or  tuber 
culosis,  or  the  young  man,  eligible 
in  every  other  respect,  was  poor  and 
too  proud  to  marry  a  rich  girl;  there 
were  a  score  of  different  ways  in 
which  you  could  separate  your  lovers 
and  then,  in  the  last  breathless 
moment,  bring  them  together,  or 
else  keep  them  separated  and  thus 
produce  a  gentle  tragedy.  At  all 
events,  here  was  your  plot  to  keep 
your  readers  interested  while,  at  the 
same  time,  you  were  injecting  into 
their  unconscious  veins  whatever 
idea  was  uppermost  in  your  mind; 
the  prison  reforms  of  Charles  Reade, 
or  the  social  reforms  of  Charles 
Dickens,  or  the  social  satire  of 
William  Thackeray. 


lovers,  unhappy  and  un- 
JL  satisfied,  pale,  sweet  ghosts  of 
history,  were  separated  by  a  score  of 
varying  circumstances.  When  it  came 
to  fiction,  the  author  had  but  to  pick 
his  circumstances  and  he  didn't  have 
to  do  that  with  much  care.  Almost 
any  set  of  circumstances  would  do. 
There  was  to  begin  with  the  stern 
parent,  or  perhaps  it  was  a  difference 


make  no  mistake.  And  pay  no 
JT  attention  to  what  critics,  usually 
ignorant,  have  to  say.  There  has 
never  been  a  great  novel  written 
which  did  not  have  back  of  it  an 
idea,  although  this  idea  should  never 
be  insistent  or  point  any  but  an 
implicit  moral.  It  is  upon  the  horns 
of  this  dilemma  that  all  serious 
novelists  are  forced  to  sit. 

When  one  emerged  from  the  realm 
of  young,  unmarried  lovers,  there 
was  still  a  huge  field  left;  a  far 
greater  field,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and 
a  far  more  colorful  one.  Here  the 
theme  of  renunciation  came  into  its 
own,  unless  one  were  a  Frenchman, 
when,  instead  of  renunciation,  one 
substituted  intrigue.  But  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  nations,  until  a  scant  ten 
years  ago,  it  was  never  admitted  that 
there  ever  had  been  in  the  history  of 
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the  world  such  a  thing  as  happy  and  the  sanction  of  the  church  or  not. 

successful  adultery.  Even  now  this  is  And  poor  young  men,  or  poor  young 

seldom    admitted    in    the    United  girls,   are   no   longer   too   proud   to 

States,   although  for  a  decade  the  marry.    If  a   rich   member   of   the 

English   have    been   hinting    at   it.  opposite  sex  wishes  to  make  them  a 

However,  as  in  the  United  States  bridegroom  or  bride,  why  not?  All 

divorce  takes  the  place  of  adultery,  this  is  very  sensible,  but  it  is  hard 

and  few  people  seem  to  realize  that  on  the  novelist.  The  great  theme  of 

there  is  little  difference,  there  is  no  renunciation  has  today  become  prac- 

need   for  us   to   spend   time  on   a  tically  non-existent.  Try  to  put  it  in 

possible  new  form  of  plot  that  seems  a  story  or  a  novel   and  see  what 

to  have  little  chance  of  ever   be-  happens.    Even    the    moralist    will 

coming  native.  Even  the  necessary  surprise  you  by  being  unconvinced, 

reticences  and  evasions  and  nuances  One  of  the  oddest  experiences  that 

and  agonies  of  adultery  have  been  can  befall  a  novelist  is  to  put  in  a 

taken  away  from  the  novelist,  be-  novel  a  renunciatory  character  only 

cause,  nowadays,  people  just  go  out  to  find  the  contempt  and  dislike  in 

and  get  a  divorce.  There  is  not  much  which  that  character  is  held  by  all 

conflict  here.  In  the  words  of  the  old  men    and   women    no   matter   how 

lady  who  saw  Niagara  for  the  first  rigid  they  may  be  in  their  own  lives, 
time,   and  wasn't  much  impressed        The  core  of  this  type  of  plot  was 

by  it,  "What's  to  hinder?"  destroyed  when  virginity  became  a 

question  of  personal  predilection  and 

rjpHERE  are  no  longer  any  stern  common  sense,  and  not  the  earth- 

JL  parents  left,  or,  if  they  are  stern,  shaking  social  problem  that  it  had 

nobody  pays  any  attention  to  them,  always  been  heretofore.  Nowadays 

There  is  little  definite  sense  of  class,  there  are  no  "ruined  women"  unless 

There  is  a  sense  of  class,  of  course,  they  want  to  be  ruined.  Or  rather,  a 

and   always   will   be,   but  it   is   an  ruined  woman,  just  like   a  ruined 

individual  matter  and  not  a  social  man,  is  the  product  of  a  series  of 

one.  The  King  Cophetuas  of  today  circumstances  due  to  certain  faults 

realize  that,  as  a  general  rule,  due  of  character  or  mentality,  not  the 

entirely  to  upbringing  and  not  to  product  of  one  moment  of  reckless- 

any  actual  difference  in  clay,  most  ness,  or  ignorance,  or  deceit, 
beggar  maids  would  not  make  them 

congenial  wives,  but,  should  they  S~^\NCE  again  —  humanity  has  lifted 
meet  a  beggar  maid  who,  in  their  VJ'  itself  by  its  bootstraps  to  a 
opinion,  would  make  them  a  con-  position  of  greater  trust  and  human- 
genial  wife,  the  fact  that  she  is  a  ness  and  decency,  but  it  is  hard  on 
beggar  maid  would  mean  nothing  to  the  story-teller, 
them.  It  is  the  same  way  with  the  One  is  not  so  foolish,  of  course,  as 
heiress  and  the  butcher  boy.  As  for  to  imagine  that  virginity  is  no  longer 
insanity  or  tuberculosis,  due  to  a  a  thing  of  importance,  or  that  the 
somewhat  widespread  knowledge  of  stock  of  virgins  has  appreciably 
how  to  limit  the  population,  lovers  diminished.  This  is  a  pathetic  fallacy 
no  longer  suffer,  whether  they  seek  indulged  in  by  the  mature  who  have 
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little  opportunity  for  personal  ob-  little  to  do  with  young  lovers,  and 
servation.  Such  a  physical,  or  spirit-  less  with  older  ones,  have  gone  down, 
ual,  or,  if  you  will,  mental  state,  will  An  Horatio  Alger  of  today  would 
always  remain  a  problem  of  taste,  have  a  hard  time  earning  his  living, 
dignity,  farsightedness  and  fastid-  The  poor  boy  who  through  all  sorts 
iousness,  but  it  is  no  longer  a  moral  of  hardship  and  discouragements 
or  social  problem;  it  has  become  a  wins  to  love,  fortune  and  fame,  does 
problem  for  personal  decision  and  not  thrill  us  as  he  did.  If  we  want 
essentially  the  business  of  the  person  that  sort  of  thing  we  turn  to  the 
concerned.  The  modern  parent  does  biography  of  Mr.  Bok  or  some  other 
not  turn  his  erring  daughter  out  of  actual  narrative.  But  even  biog- 
doors,  no  matter  what  he,  or  she,  raphies  of  success  are  losing  their 
may  privately  think,  and  the  modern  charm  as  we  realize  more  and  more 
husband  does  not  shoot  his  wife  when  that  real  success  by  no  means  con- 
he  finds  her  in  flagrante  delicto,  no  sists  in  money,  power,  or  the  hand  of 
matter  how  much  his  finger  itches  for  some  juvenile  female.  It  is  after  the 
the  trigger.  last  "success"  that  a  man's  history 

usually  begins,  and  no  matter  how 

IN   SHORT,   the   modern   man   and  rich  a  man  may  be  or  how  powerful, 

woman  no  longer  act  according  to  what  counts  is  what  goes  on  inside 

a  code  that  may,  or  may  not  have,  his  brain.  Success  is  the  question  of 

something  to  do  with  the  immediate  adjustment  to  life  in  all  its  facets; 

circumstances.  We  have  no  longer,  in  money  and  power  are  only  two  facets, 
fiction  or  life,  those  terrible,  but  for 

fictional  purposes  admirable  and  ACTION,  too,  has  lost  its  fictional 
simple  figures,  "the  father"  and  ./\  validity.  By  the  inevitable  par- 
"the  husband,"  and  "the  wife."  adox,  there  is  now  so  much  action  in 
For  the  first  time,  possibly,  in  its  the  world  that  it  is  no  longer  of  much 
history,  the  world  has  accepted  moment.  The  young  can  not  conceive 
publicly  what  many  people  have  of  a  day  when  there  were  not  air- 
always  privately  known,  and  that  planes,  automobiles  and  submarines, 
is  that  circumstances  do  alter  cases  We  no  longer  are  in  rebellion  against 
and  that  the  circumstances  are  taxicabs,  as  were  the  older  genera- 
frequently  more  important  than  the  tions,  nor  are  we  any  longer  en 
act.  You  can  not  have  the  epic  raptured  by  mere  speed  as  we  were 
father,  or  the  epic  husband,  and  so  immediately  after  the  war.  The 
on,  because  you  can  never  tell  just  virgin  no  longer  falls  because  "she 
how  any  father,  or  husband,  is  going  must  have  experience,"  nor  do  we 
to  act  under  a  given  set  of  circum-  feel  that  we  are  embarking  upon  an 
stances.  It  is  fascinating  to  see  people  adventure  when  we  embark  in  a 
playing  the  father,  or  the  husband,  passenger  plane.  We  embark  in 
or  the  wife,  with  all  the  traditional  passenger  planes  quite  implicitly  and 
gestures  and  the  cold-blooded  empti-  casually,  and  if  the  virgin  falls,  it  is 
ness  of  the  roles,  but  it  is  no  longer  not  through  a  desire  for  "experi- 
convmcing.  ence,"  or  to  prove  some  revolution- 
Even  those  great  plots  that  have  ary  point,  but  because,  under  the 
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circumstances,  she  thinks  it  a  wise  throughout  all  his  life.  Even  after 

and  just  performance.  death,  for  all  we  know. 

This  loss  of  validity  of  action  in  The  objective  side  of  this,  what 
serious  fiction  accounts  for  our  turn-  the  man  sees  from  the  windows  of 
ing  to  detective  stories  when  we  his  taxicab,  apparently  unrelated 
want  action.  Although  it  is  no  longer  glimpses,  colorful  and  exciting,  and 
possible  for  us  to  believe  in  ghost  yet  actually,  if  not  discernibly,  re- 
stories  or  fairy  stories,  we  are  still  lated  by  that  strange  web  we  call 
forced  to  believe,  alas,  in  gunmen  life,  is  already  beginning  to  be  done 
and  detectives.  by  those  modern  objectivists  like 

Hemingway.  This  is  valid,   this  is 

BUT  what  then  is  left  for  the  serious  actual,  this  is  fine  and  this  is  true.  It 
novelist?  Left  in  this  relative  is  something  stirringly  new.  But  the 
world  in  which  there  are  no  longer  mind  of  the  man  in  the  taxicab  is 
many  discernible  patterns  and  hardly  still  waiting  to  be  done,  and  it  is  the 
any  unchallenged  traditions?  Well,  it  only  subjective  form  of  writing  that 
seems  to  me,  a  great  deal.  More,  before  long  will  have  the  slightest 
perhaps,  than  ever  before  in  the  trace  of  realism, 
history  of  fiction  or  of  life.  There  is  But,  you  say,  what  is  this  but  the 
no  doubt  that  we  stand  at  a  parting  ancient  "stream  of  consciousness," 
of  the  ways;  on  the  edge  of  new  once  new,  not  so  very  long  ago,  but 
horizons;  and  as  some  Frenchman  now  no  longer  new?  It  is  not  the 
said  —  I  wish  I  could  remember  "  stream  of  consciousness "  which,  at 
quotations,  but  I  can't  —  perhaps,  its  best,  was  always  irritatingly  aloof 
having  completed  so  much  of  mate-  from  actual  happenings,  and  scratch- 
rial  discovery,  we  have  now  cleared  ingly  egotistic,  but  the  "stream  of 
the  way  for  the  greatest  and  most  consciousness"  related  to  actual  hap- 
exciting  exploration  of  all,  man  him-  penings  and  acted  upon  by  the 
self.  We  know  almost  all  there  is  to  present  day  environment  and  its 
be  known  about  the  North  Pole,  the  compulsions. 
South,  the  jungles  and  machinery, 

but  we  are  still  children  when  it  '\7OIJ  w^  have  noticed  that  I  used 
comes  to  ourselves.  Possibly  now  we  JL  the  word  "decisions,"  and  in  the 
will  have  time  to  find  out  what  we  use  of  that  word  lies  all  the  difference 
are  really  like.  between  what  should  be  the  modern 
It  is  not,  for  example,  of  interest  subjective  school  and  the  useful, 
that  a  man  enters  a  taxicab.  It  is  but  by  now  overworked  and  ante- 
still  of  interest,  but  not  paramount,  dated  school  of  the  "stream  of 
what  he  sees  from  the  windows  of  the  consciousness."  With  the  increase, 
taxicab;  but  the  deepest  interest  the  perfection,  and  the  subjection  of 
consists  in  the  decisions,  great  or  the  mechanistic  —  the  pushing  of 
small,  which  he  makes  between  the  it,  that  is,  into  our  accustomed  back- 
time  he  enters  the  taxicab  and  the  ground;  with  the  dissolving  of  all  old 
time  he  gets  out;  decisions  that  he  patterns,  so  that  a  man  no  longer 
may  act  upon  at  once,  or  within  the  refers  back  to  them;  man,  for  all  his 
next  hour,  or  the  next  week,  or  laziness  and  stupidity,  has  been 
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forced  to  become,  alone  and  unaided,  and  melancholy,   and  kindly  man, 

a  creature  of  multiple  decisions,  in-  and  he  wept  over  the  victims  of  his 

stantaneous,  many  of  them,  many  autos-da-fe  and  wished   them   God- 

of  them  equally  irrevocable.  Take  the  speed  and  a  happy  journey, 

simplest  example  of  all,  and  one,  of  Nor  was  this  method  of  making 

course,  in  which  many  philosophical  decisions  greatly  altered  until  within 

flaws  can  be  picked.  Give  a  moron  a  —  one  may  almost  dare  to  say  — 

Ford  car  and  tell  him  to  drive  ten  the  last  decade.   It  is   almost  im- 

miles  and  before  he  has  got  through  possible  for  us  to  realize,  even  those 

he  will  have  made  a  half  dozen  deci-  of  us  who  have  seen  the  change,  how 

sions;  either  that,  or  else  he  will  be  cataclysmic  it   has   been   and   how 

dead.  But  imagine  this  moron  in-  swift;  the  majority  of  the  world  still 

creased  to  the  stature  of  an  intelli-  does  not  know  that  the  change  has 

gent  man  or  woman,  and  imagine  occurred.  The  majority  of  the  world 

then  the  number  of  decisions,  many  still  refers  back  the  odd,  new  things 

of  them  having  nothing  to  do  with  a  it  does  to  patterns  that  have  dis- 

motor  car,  that  will  have  been  made  solved.  Up  until  the  war  people  still 

in  a  day's  driving.  All  over  this  huge  functioned    as    kings,    or    earls,    or 

country,    and    all    over    the    world  merchants,  or  peasants;  as  "ladies" 

today,  there  are  countless  millions  of  or  "gentlemen,"  not  realizing  that 

men  and  women,  in  cars  and  out  of  you  can  not  possibly  be  a  lady  or 

them,  making  these  decisions,  and  gentleman    until    you    are    first    a 

the  sum  total  of  these  decisions  is  woman,  or   a  man,   and   that  you 

what  the  world  will  be  fifty  years  can  not  possibly  be  a  woman  or  a 

from  now.  man  until  you  stand  upon  your  own 

feet  and  without  fear  or  favor  make 

,EMEMBER  that  they  are  a  new  your  own  decisions.  Not  realizing,  in 

kind  of  decision.  In  feudal  days  short,  that  gentleness  and  any  sort 

you  made  most  of  your  decisions  in  of  a  rigid  code  are  incompatible,  and 

accordance  with  the  concepts  of  the  that  the  heart  of  gentleness  is  the 

class   to  which   you   belonged   and  consideration  of  all  the  evidence  and 

within  the  pattern  that  had  been  all  the  circumstances.  Tempering  the 

laid    down    for    you    by    countless  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb  is  one  of  the 

generations.   First  you  made  your  shortest    cuts    known    toward    be- 

decision   according  to  God,   or,   at  coming  an  actual  aristocrat, 
least,  what  the  priesthood  told  you 

God  ^  wan  ted,  then  you  made  your  rip  HIS  is  not  intellectual,  or  moral, 

decision  as  a  king,  or  an  earl,  or  a  JL  or  spiritual  anarchy  as  so  many 

merchant,  or  a  serf;  then  you  made  of  our  leading  clergymen  imagine.  It 

your  decision  as  a  father,  or  husband,  might  be  if  the  human  race  were  not 

or  a  son;  finally,  at  the  very  end,  you  to    be    trusted,    but    I    agree   with 

made   your   decision    as    a   human  Winston    Churchill   when    he   says, 

being.  But  usually  by  the  time  that  "Follies    which    tend    toward    vice 

decision    was    reached    there    was  encounter  at  every  stage  in  healthy 

startlingly  little  humanity  left.  Philip  communities  enormous  checks  and 

II  of  Spain  was  actually  a  gentle,  corrections  from  the  inherent  sanity 
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of  human  nature."  And  in  fact,  I  The  last  traces  of  the  minstrel  have 

believe   so   much   in    this   inherent  departed  from  him.  It  is  not  his  busi- 

sanity,  this  almost  categorical  im-  ness  any  longer  to  amuse  tired  kings 

perative,  that  I  am  enraptured  that  or  tired  business  men,  and  the  fact 

the  human  race  is   at  last  out  of  is  proven  by  the  increasing  impor- 

diapers.  tance  of  the  serious  novelist  in  the 

Nor   am   I   even   depressed   as   a  scheme  of  life   and   the  increasing 

novelist.  The  novelist  no  longer  has  a  attention  paid  to  him.  He  is  one 

leprechaun   bearing   a  basket  filled  of  the  leading  explorers  in  this  new 

with  dewy  plots;  instead  he  has  an  expedition  to  find  out  what  man  is, 

important,  exciting  and  dour  job.  and  why. 


At  the  Clavier 

BY  FAITH  VILAS 

HE  DROPS  the  seed  of  music  on  the  land, 
In  fields  of  furrowed  ebony,  ivory-cold. 
The  flowers  his  fingers  free,  no  stem  can  hold: 
Long  after  the  up-flight  of  his  sentient  hand, 
Adrift  in  air,  they  linger  ...  to  unfold. 


A  Marriage  Clinic 

BY  HELEN  WEIGEL  BROWN 

Los  Angeles  has  a  solution  for  the  family  troubles  of  its 
citizens,  poor  as  well  as  rich 

in  California  there's  a  cer-  our  marriages  just  as  they  stand, 
tain  gentleman  who  pays  And  if  we  did  need  such  bolstering,  it 
monthly  bills  of  some  three  probably  wouldn't  take  the  three 
hundred  dollars  to  his  wife's  psychol-  hundred  dollars'  worth  per  month 
ogist-adviser.  He's  a  rather  com-  that  the  hyper-emotional  California 
fortably-fixed  individual,  let  us  lady  feels  called  upon  to  indulge  in. 
hasten  to  explain,  to  whom  it  does  But  there  are  those  of  us,  without  a 
not  mean  exactly  financial  ruin  to  doubt,  who  do  need  some  sort  of  sage 
allow  his  wife  what  might  seem  to  counselling  on  our  marriage  enigmas, 
some  of  us  such  downright  luxury.  Some  of  us,  of  course,  don't  mind 
But,  as  he  puts  it,  "It's  worth  it,  hashing  over  the  whole  distressing 
take  it  from  a  husband  who  knows,  situation,  ad  lib.,  with  our  business 
It  keeps  her  happy,  and  when  she's  associates,  our  golfing  friends,  our 
happy  it  simplifies  things  a  lot  for  relatives,  or  even  with  the  next-door 
me.  Because  when  she's  wwhappy,  ladies  who  always  seem  deliriously 
there  are  squabbles,  and  bills  from  happy  to  have  us  pour  the  harrowing 
nerve  specialists,  and  sudden  trips  to  details  into  their  receptive  ears.  Some 
Europe,  and  no  end  of  things  like  of  us  don't  mind  that  at  all,  and  so 
that.  It's  sort  of  a  case  of  six  of  one  have  found  therein  a  convenient 
and  a  dozen  of  the  other.  Give  me  the  escape  valve  for  pent-up  emotions, 
psychologist  at  three  hundred  a  and  a  place  to  unload  many  a  soul- 
month  any  time,  bless  him!"  burden.  But  on  the  other  hand,  some 
Now  of  course  all  of  us  married  of  us  do  mind,  and  would  rather  die 
people  can't  go  paying  psychologists  martyr  to  the  cause  of  matrimony 
three  hundred  a  month  to  keep  us  in  than  have  our  private  troubles  ban- 
a  blithesome  mood.  Neither  could  we,  died  about  among  too-eager-eared 
if  we  felt  the  worm  of  discontent  friends  and  relatives, 
gnawing  at  us,  go  running  to  nerve 

specialists,  or  trekking  off  to  Europe,  ^c  TC  THAT'S  the  solution  ?  To  get  at 

Nor  do  all  of  us,  anyway,  need  con-  VV  the  basic  cause  of  the  trouble, 

stant  bolstering  up  to  convince  us  of  course.  For  no  mate  makes  him- 

that  we're  reasonably  happy  about  self  or  herself  difficult  to  live  with 
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out  of  pure  "meanness."  There's  a  "Marriage  Clinic,"  represents  the 
reason  behind  it,  whether  it  be  men-  first  organized  attempt  in  the  United 
tal,  emotional,  or  physical.  But  to  States  to  concentrate  all  of  the  re- 
get  at  that  cause  by  way  of  scientific  sources  of  modern  science  on  the 
means  —  that  is,  through  the  help  problems  of  home  life.  There  is  no 
of  physicians,  neurologists,  psycho-  quackery,  no  fad-ism  about  this 
analysts  or  psychologists  —  is  ex-  Clinic.  Conducted  on  a  non-profit 
pensive.  And  matrimonial  difficul-  basis,  it  is  a  purely  scientific  or- 
ties  so  often  go  hand-in-hand  with  ganization  whose  sole  aim  is  to  pro- 
financial  troubles  that  such  a  course  mote  more  successful  marriage  and 
is  very  often  impossible.  Sometimes  parenthood.  Its  counsellors  mclude 
we  could  even  ferret  out  the  hidden  four  of  the  city's  most  outstanding 
difficulty  of  our  own  accord,  if  we  psychologists;  four  equally  distin- 
could  only  bring  the  troubles  out  for  guished  physicians.  Its  director,  Dr. 
a  good,  confidential  airing  once  in  so  Paul  Popenoe,  is  a  noted  scientist 
often.  For  though  psychoanalysis  is  a  who  has  written  many  books  on 
very  complicated  science  indeed,  its  modern  social  problems.  His  as- 
basic  principle  originated  in  the  sis  tan  t,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Bagg,  is  a  social 
discovery  of  Sigmund  Freud  that  worker  of  long  experience.  All  of 
certain  disturbing  factors  persist  these  altruistic  people,  offering  their 
unconsciously,  while  rejected  con-  services  without  remuneration,  are 
sciously.  In  other  words,  "  talking  it  sincerely  interested  in  helping 
out"  often  brings  to  view  a  lot  of  couples  to  realize  happier  married 
concealed  "worriers"  that,  pulled  lives, 
out  into  the  light  of  day  and  calm 

reasoning,  sometimes  prove  to  be  TTN  ADDITION  to  the  services  of  its 
nothing  more  than  mares'  nests.  JL  directors  and  counsellors,  the 
And  at  other  times,  of  course,  they  Marriage  Clinic  works  in  close  co- 
might  prove  even  more  serious  than  operation  with  the  city's  religious 
we  had  imagined.  agencies,  social  agencies,  and  with 

the  Child  Guidance  Clinic  and  the 

fipHEREFORE,     a    confidential  Legal  Aid  Clinic  of  the  University  of 

JL  "clinic"  where  "patients"  suf-  Southern  California.  Thus,  a  broad 

fering  from  any  of  the  hundred-and-  classification  of  the  Clinic's  services 

one  causes  of  matrimonial  frictions  would  include:  psychological  counsel; 

and  fracases  might  go  to  have  their  medical  counsel;  legal  counsel;  reli- 

ills    diagnosed    by    real    scientists,  gious  counsel;  consultation  on   the 

seems  to  us  to  be  about  the  happiest  adoption  of  children;  investigation  of 

solution  to  date.  And  the  Institute  of  individual   problems   of  heredity  — 

Family  Relations,  recently  opened  in  a  group  of  services  that  should  be 

Los  Angeles  is  just  such  a  clinic  —  successful  in  solving  the  most  in- 

where  it  costs  little  or  nothing,  de-  volved  marriage  problem! 

pending  entirely  upon  one's  financial  Not    that    the    Marriage    Clinic 

condition,  to  receive  scientific  advice  assumes  for  a  moment  that  all  mar- 

and  aid  in  marital  problems.  riages  are  unhappy,  that  every  hus- 

This  Institute,  called  for  short  the  band  and  wife  harbor  a  secret  longing 
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for  freedom.  On   the   contrary,  an  leaves    almost    every    hardworking 

extensive  survey  made  by  the  Clinic  John  Brown  anything  but  agog  for 

through  questionnaires  sent  to  a  large  excitement  by  the  time  he  gets  home 

number  of  intelligent  married  couples  of  an  evening.  His  wife,  who  has  been 

discloses  the  fact  that  only  about  fif-  in  all  day,  is  just  as  likely  to  be 

teen  to  twenty-five  per  cent  of  them  a-twitter  to  get  out  into  the  social 

are  unhappy  in  their  marriages.  And  whirl,   or   to  make  culture  hum  at 

the  Clinic  is  concerned  only  with  some  elevating  lecture  or  exhibit.  And 

this  unhappy  minority — a  minority  upon  her  every  suggestion   to  that 

whose  unhappiness  has  been  found  effect,  John  turns  a  cold  and  glassy 

to  be  the  result  of  four  often  quite  eye  of  disinterest, 

curable    causes:    sexual    maladjust-  So    the    battle  is   on.   Sometimes 

ment;  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  John  wins,  and  sometimes  his  wife 

the  couple's  leisure  shall  be  spent;  emerges  victorious.  Sometimes  John 

financial    difficulties;    and    mental,  goes  to  bed  and  his  wife  goes  out 

physical  or  emotional  abnormalities,  anyway,  with  some  other  John  who 

The  first  of  these  —  sexual  mal-  has  already  made  his  money.  But 

adjustment  —  while  most  frequently  however    the    decision,    a    constant 

the  cause  behind  cases  of  marital  state  of  conflict,  such  as  this  impor- 

unhappiness  brought  to  the  attention  tant  question  stirs  up,  isn't  exactly 

of  the  Clinic,  is  often  the  most  simple  conducive  to  married  bliss.  And  some 

of  cure.  Sometimes  it  is  only  a  matter  sort  of  a  compromise  has  to  be  made, 

of   education    in    the    fundamental  or  the  divorce  court  is  liable  to  settle 

principles   of  physiology   and   psy-  it  for  all  time, 
chology;  other  cases  demand  medical 

attention;  and  some  are  the  results  of  ripHE  Marriage  Clinic  is  constantly 

misunderstandings    and   misconcep-  JL  busy  with  just  such  compromises 

tions  built  up  in  early  life  —  misun-  —  compromises  which  in  many  cases 

derstandings  that  must  be  analyzed  are  not  half  so   difficult   to   arrive 

and  traced  to  their  sources  before  the  at  as   they  might  seem.   Maybe   a 

individual  can  be  made  to  see  his  husband  proves  not  so  much  tired  as 

error.  just  the  victim  of  a  habit  of  going 

into  a  mental  and  physical  slump  the 

•jpysAGREEMENT  over  how  a  cou-  moment  his  eyes  light  upon  his  easy 

LJ  pie's    leisure    time    should    be  chair  and  the  newest  detective  novel, 

spent  is  one  of  the  numerous  modern  Perhaps  if  his  wife  should  choose, 

ailments  that  might  be  lumped  under  occasionally,  an  evening's  entertain- 

the  heading,   "Ordeals  of  Civiliza-  ment  that  would  be  unusually  inter- 

tion."  To  keep  up  with  the  Joneses  esting  and  stimulating  to  him,  she 

(or,  more  frequently,  with  the  Van  could  rescue  him  from  his  nightly 

Astorbilts  a  step  or  so  above  the  hibernations. 

Joneses)    young    husbands,    unless  Or  a  wife  may  find  that  she  needs 

they  are  heirs,  have  to  throw  a  good  some  other  interest,  some  activity 

portion  of  their  mental  and  physical  more  creative  than  just  running  her 

energy  into  the  increasingly  serious  home.  And  finding  that  the  usual 

business  of  making  money.  Which  afternoon    bridge   or    tea    far    from 
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fills  the  need,  she  looks  to  her  hus-  prescribed  by  the  Marriage  Clinic, 
band  for  intellectual  stimulation  in  and  found  valuable  in  solving  the 
their  evenings,  forgetting  that  he  has  problem  of  the  restless  wife  who 
been  turning  out  mental  energy  a  rightfully  seeks  something  more  than 
good  part  of  his  day.  Of  course  she  her  home  and  family  to  occupy  her 
needs  the  mental  stimulation,  and  we  active  mind.  And  in  most  cases,  this 
don't  blame  her  a  bit  for  despairing  of  sort  of  intellectual  stimulation  has 
finding  it  in  the  more  frothy  feminine  not  only  made  her  happier  and  more 
social  affairs.  But  there  are  countless  satisfied  with  her  lot,  but  a  far  more 
ways  in  which  she  could  solve  that  helpful,  more  understanding  corn- 
matter  without  bringing  a  tired  panion  to  her  husband, 
husband  into  it  at  all.  Recently,  the 

writer  asked  a  young  wife  her  reason  /T\F  COURSE,  some  husbands  and 

for  taking  a  certain  study  course  two  \J)  wives  are  both  unconsciously  to 

afternoons  a  week.  blame  for  their  disappointment  in 

' 'Oh,  just  to  keep  myself  out  of  marriage,    their    complete    lack    of 

mischief,  I  guess/'  she  answered.  mutual  interests.  Both  are  the  vic 
tims  of  a  machine-age  get-rich-quick- 

WHICH  long  ago  struck  the  Mar-  at-all-cost  philosophy  that  makes  a 
riage  Clinic  as  not  a  bad  idea,  wife  prod  her  husband  to  more 
They  feel  that  if  more  young  wives  slavery  in  his  business,  because  she 
(and  older  wives,  too)  who  feel  the  sees  social  success  ahead;  and  con- 
urge  to  be  "doing  something"  could  vinces  him  that  she  is  right,  because 
realize  the  value  of  keeping  their  the  prodding  fits  in  with  his  ambition 
minds  alert  and  "out  of  mischief  "  by  to  belong  to  "big  business,"  to  be  a 
learning  more  about  some  subject  in  financial  success.  Meanwhile,  he  is 
which  they  are  particularly  inter-  sacrificing  his  youth  and  his  health 
ested,  there  would  be  a  lot  less  dis-  and  his  capacity  for  enjoying  leisure; 
content  with  hard-working  husbands  and  she  is  finding  her  interests  away 
and  their  social  and  cultural  short-  from  home,  and  apart  from  him. 
comings.  Most  cities  provide  some  And  then  they  wonder  why  they  are 
sort  of  evening  high  school  classes,  disappointed  in  the  institution  called 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  courses,  or  similar  study  marriage,  and  come  to  the  Marriage 
opportunities;  and  then  there  are  the  Clinic  for  a  little  enlightenment,  re- 
hundreds  of  correspondence  courses  membering  the  days  when  life  and 
that  can  be  taken  through  the  big  marriage  seemed  so  much  more  in- 
universities  of  the  country,  that  are  teresting  and  worthy  of  the  struggle, 
not  costly,  and  are  extremely  worth-  And  if  they  can  just  be  convinced  of 
while.  Even  the  "Reading  with  a  the  wisdom  of  stopping  and  asking 
Purpose"  booklets  that  one  finds  in  themselves,  "Well,  after  all,  what 
most  of  the  public  libraries  are  are  money  and  social  position  going 
splendid  guides  to  self-conducted  to  mean,  if  we've  sacrificed  health 
reading  courses  in  almost  any  subject  and  companionship  and  happiness 
—  art,  music,  literature,  journalism,  to  get  them?"  the  problem  is  all 
child  guidance,  etc.  All  of  these  solved,  and  the  family  lives  hap- 
means  of  further  education  have  been  pily  ever  after,  even  if  it  does  live  a 
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little  less  hectically,  and  a  little  less  In  some  cases,  the  Clinic  has  had 

conspicuously.  to  put  a  young  wife  into  the  hands  of 

Financial  difficulties  bring  with  a  home  economics  expert,  who  leads 
them  a  long  train  of  dire  results  and  her  back  into  the  path  of  home- 
almost  endless  complaints.  Some  making  virtue,  and  teaches  her  the 
wives  think  their  husbands  live  too  important  lesson  that  outgo  should 
much  in  the  future,  salting  away  be  budgeted  to  fall  a  bit  under  in 
most  of  their  income  for  the  rainy  come.  In  other  cases,  where  husbands 
day;  some  husbands  accuse  their  have  sunk  deep  into  the  bog  of  finan- 
wives  of  the  same  hoarding  propensi-  cial  scrapes,  through  unwise  business 
ties.  Some  husbands  squander  all  of  deals,  they  are  sent  to  a  competent 
their  pay  on  the  stock  market,  on  lawyer  or  banker,  who  advises  them 
betting,  or  drinking;  and  some  wives  how  to  get  back  on  an  even  footing, 
can  make  an  entire  pay  check  stage  a  and  how  to  avoid  future  disasters. 
neat  disappearing  act  within  two  Sometimes  both  husband  and  wife 
days  after  receipt.  Some  husbands  can  be  brought  together  for  a  confi- 
insist  upon  bundling  home  expensive  dential  heart-to-heart  talk  with  the 
radio  "innards"  for  spare-time  tink-  Clinic  director,  and  are  made  to  see 
ering,  at  the  expense  of  outstanding  where  one  has  been  selfish  or  thought- 
household  bills;  and  some  wives  less  in  his  or  her  disregard  of  the 
simply  can't  resist  a  new  dress  or  hat  other,  in  money  matters,  and  can  be 
when  the  family  budget  is  already  brought  around  to  a  friendly  agree- 
far  overspent.  ment  as  to  how  the  finances  shall  be 

handled  in  the  future.  And  some- 

does  it  ever  occur  to  some  of  times,  in  the  case  where  there  is  too 
us,  who  are  bothered  mostly  much  money,  the  couple  simply 
about  too  little  income,  that  too  needs  to  be  guided  to  some  more 
much  money  can  also  make  for  mari-  permanent,  more  worth  while  mutual 
tal  unhappiness?  It  can  —  and  does  interest,  such  as  the  adoption  of  a 
—  as  witness  many  such  cases  that  child,  some  form  of  public  philan- 
come  to  the  Clinic.  For  too  much  thropy,  or  perhaps  some  purely  in- 
social  life,  too  many  luxuries,  a  tellectual  interest, 
constant  frantic  searching  for  new 

amusements,     new     pastimes,     can  TTJHYSICAL,  mental,  and  emotional 

make  a  husband  and  wife  lose  sight  Jtr  abnormalities    the    Clinic    finds 

of  the  mutual   interests   and  com-  underlying  a  large  percentage  of  the 

panionship  (for  which  they  ostensi-  cases  of  marital  unhappiness  brought 

bly  married)   almost  as  quickly  as  there    for    counselling  —  abnormali- 

poverty  can  worry  a  husband  and  ties    that    are   sometimes   not   even 

wife  into  the  same  state  of  affairs.  suspected  by  the  couple.  Some  cases 

And  so  it  goes  —  and  it's  up  to  the  are  simply  impossible  of  help  —  an 

Marriage  Clinic  to  solve  just  such  inherited  mental  quirk  giving  rise  to 

knotty  problems  —  problems  which  jealousies  and  suspicion  may  make  a 

may  at  times  seem  insignificant,  but  mate  plainly  impossible  to  live  with 

which  can  quickly  grow  into  definite  for  a  lifetime;  but  often  there  are 

matrimonial  hazards.  such  cases,  where  the  abnormality 
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has  not  been  inherited,  that  quickly  W.,   a  distraught  young  wife   who 

respond  to  treatment.  burst  into  the  Clinic  one  day  to  pour 

Take,   for   example,    the   case   of  out   a  distressing   tale  of  how  her 

poor  Mrs.  M.,  who  was  just  positive  hitherto  model  husband  had  all  of  a 

that  her  husband  had  suddenly  de-  sudden  taken  to  drinking  —  not  just 

veloped  a  hatred  for  her,  and  even  for  mild,    sociable   drinking,    but    hard 

their  children.  Out  of  a  clear  sky,  he  drinking  —  regular  bouts,  that  would 

had  begun   picking,   then  scolding,  eat  up  a  good  portion  of  his  salary 

then  haranguing,  and  finally  took  to  each   time.   After  which   he   would 

violent  fits  of  anger.  Not  being  able  come  reeling  home  to  smash  up  any 

to  solve  the  riddle  through  Mrs.  M.,  furniture   he   could   lay   hands   on, 

the  Clinic  asked  her  to  send  her  hus-  deliver  long  orations  from  the  front 

band  in,  which  she  did.  Mr.  M.  was  porch,  to  the  glee  and  excitement  of 

glad  of  the  opportunity  to  talk  the  the  neighbors,  and,  on  occasion,  in- 

matter  over,  himself,  for,  as  he  ex-  dulge  in  assault  and  battery  upon 

plained  it,  he  was  anxious  to  know,  any  one  present,  including  his  three 

just  for  his  own  satisfaction,  what  small  children.  Then  he  would  go  off 

had  been  making  him  feel  so  irascible  into   a  mood  of  despondency   that 

and  "down-right  ornery."  His  talk  would  last  sometimes  for  days, 
with  the  Clinic  director  seemed  to 

indicate  that  conditions  at  home  were  TT  iris    wife    had    tried    reasoning, 

not   unfavorable;   his   business   was  JLIL  pleading,   threatening,   but   to 

going  well  enough.  The  next  step  was  no  gain.  The  drinking  went  on,  fam- 

obviously  a  complete   physical   ex-  ily  resources  lessened,  and  the  gap 

amination,    which    examination,    to  between  them  grew  wider  and  nearer 

his  and  his  wife's   amazement,  re-  to  divorce.  Not  that  she  wanted  a 

vealed    a    serious    nervous    disease,  divorce  —  she  still   loved   her   hus- 

already  in   an  advanced  state  and  band,  and  in  his  sober  moments  he 

irritating  enough  to  have  made  him  was  always  desperately  sorry  for  his 

commit  anything  short  of  mayhem,  actions  and  pleaded  forgiveness.  But 

something  had  to  be  done  soon  — 

HAVING    located    the   well-spring  there  were  the  children  to  be  con- 

of  his  "temper"  that  had  been  sidered  as  well  as  herself, 

breaking  up  his   home,   he  is  now  The  Clinic  could  reach  no  solution 

under  competent  treatment  by  his  through  his  wife,  so  she  was  advised 

own  physician,  and  is  promised  com-  to  send  him  in,  if  he  could  be  in  any 

plete  recovery.  Needless  to  say,  his  way  inveigled  into  it.  He  did  come, 

home    life    is    looking    considerably  about  a  week  after  his  wife's  visit, 

brighter;  his  wife,  now  that  she  un-  To  make  a  long  story  shorter  —  for 

derstands  the  strain  under  which  he  it  did  develop  into  a  very  long  story, 

has  been,  is  more  sympathetic  and  taking  a  matter  of  some  months  to 

helpful;  and  the  children,  two  boys,  straighten  out —  the  young  husband 

are  finding  once  more  the  affectionate  proved,  on  interview,  to  be  a  highly 

and  companionable  father  they  had  sensitive,  retiring,  moody  chap,  the 

thought  was  lost  forever.  sort   of  person   who   had   probably 

Or  take  the  strange  case  of  Mrs.  packed  a  chronic  inferiority  complex 
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around  with  him  most  of  his  life. 
After  many  long  and  friendly  talks 
with  a  psychologist,  he  finally  ad 
mitted  that  the  reason  for  his  drink 
ing  was  simply  that  he  might  feel  a 
little  power  in  his  own  right.  There 
was  a  mother-in-law  in  the  case,  it 
developed,  and  she  and  his  wife 
seemed  always  to  be  lording  it  over 
him  in  his  own  home.  In  arguments 
they  sided  with  one  another;  they 
criticized  or  belittled  his  every  ex 
pression  of  opinion;  the  raising  of  his 
children  was  taken  entirely  out  of  his 
jurisdiction,  and  given  into  the  hands 
of  his  mother-in-law  who  had  ideas 
of  her  own  on  child  raising  and  im 
pressed  them  well  upon  her  daughter. 
In  other  words,  he  had  lost  all  "say" 
in  the  home  he  worked  to  support. 
For  the  two  years  this  situation  had 
existed,  he  had  been  feeling  less  and 
less  important,  more  and  more  in 
significant.  As  he  expressed  it,  he  was 
"just  a  machine  for  bringing  in  the 
money."  Otherwise  it  seemed  to  him 
that  he  was  totally  unimportant. 


Asked  why  he  hadn't  talked  over 
the  situation  with  his  wife,  he  con 
fessed  that  he  had  never,  until  the 
moment,  admitted,  even  to  himself, 
just  why  he  was  doing  as  he  was. 
Because,  as  he  confided,  his  sense  of 
inferiority  was  already  strong  enough 
without  having  to  admit  that  it  was 
necessary  to  get  drunk  to  convince 
himself  that  he  wasn't  just  a  poor 
weak  thing.  It  took  weeks  for  a  psy 
chologist  to  get  him  in  a  frame  of 
mind  where  he  could  feel  that  he  was 
just  as  important  and  necessary  to 
his  home  as  any  one  else  in  it. 


one  night  Mr.  W.  acci- 
dentally  got  very  drunk  with 
some  of  the  boys,  and  on  coming 
home  found  himself  feeling  like  a 
real  boss  of  the  ranch.  He  threw 
things  around  a  bit  to  prove  it.  His 
mother-in-law  scurried  out  of  his 
way,  scowling  her  disapproval  but 
not  daring  to  cross  so  dangerous  a 
person;  his  wife  became  for  the  mo 
ment  a  cowering,  submissive  thing, 
all  weepy  and  meek  and  obedient.  It 
was  a  grand  and  glorious  feeling.  So 
he  repeated  it.  Again  and  again.  It 
buoyed  up  his  ego  for  the  time  being, 
and  relieved  an  aching  sense  of  in 
significance  that  had  been  making 
his  life  seem  more  useless  daily. 


his  wife  was  called  in  and 
given  a  long  talk  on  the  role  she 
had  failed  to  play  in  giving  her  hus 
band  equal  share  in  the  family  life. 
As  a  result,  the  mother-in-law  was 
bid  an  affectionate  but  firm  fare 
well,  presented  with  a  return  ticket 
to  Missouri,  whence  she  had  hailed 
some  two  years  previous  for  a 
"short"  visit,  and  the  family  once 
more  took  up  a  normal  existence. 
To  date,  the  new  arrangement  has 
proved  completely  successful.  Mrs. 
W.,  inclined  to  be  overaggressive, 
is  learning  to  curb  some  of  her 
domineering  tendencies,  while  her 
husband  is  beginning  to  reveal  a 
hitherto  hidden  ability  of  self-expres 
sion,  and  has  taken  a  new  and  highly 
cheerful  outlook  on  life.  The  drinking 
has  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  it 
came;  and  perhaps  the  most  for 
tunate  result  of  all  has  been  the  im 
proved  home  life  of  the  children, 
who,  it  was  inevitable,  had  been 
suffering  inestimable  harm  from  the 
lact  of  adjustment  and  harmony 
between  their  parents. 

These  are  just  two  of  the  hun 
dreds  of  similar  problems  brought  to 
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the  Marriage  Clinic  for  solution,  age  the  removal  of  such  defects,  if  in 
Many  of  them  are  much  more  serious  any  way  possible,  before  the  mar- 
—  lamentable  conditions  that  would  riage  is  entered  into.  These  incurable 
seem  to  us  to  make  life  not  worth  the  defects  might  include  hereditary 
candle.  And  not  all  of  them  are  insanity,  bad  heredity,  acute  in- 
possible  of  solution,  or  much  help,  fectious  diseases,  chronic  diseases, 
But  the  Marriage  Clinic  stands  ready  or  abnormalities, 
to  apply  all  of  the  cures  of  science  The  young  people  that  apply  for 
and  education  to  any  marriage  ill,  these  examinations  and  conferences 
and  if  these  fail  to  work  any  good,  come  from  all  walks  of  life.  Some  of 
then  perhaps  the  marriage  has  gone  them  have  been  sent  to  the  Clinic  by 
too  far  askew  for  mortal  intervention,  social  agencies  of  the  city;  some  of 

them  come  of  their  own  accord  after 

MARRIED  couples,  however,  are  reading  of  the  work  of  the  Clinic  in 
not  the  only  ones  that  the  the  newspapers,  or  hearing  the  lee- 
Clinic  wants  to  help.  In  fact,  its  tures  that  are  being  given  at  the 
directors  consider  the  other  phase  of  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  other 
its  work  —  that  of  advice  and  edu-  organizations  in  the  city.  Many  of 
cation  of  couples  before  marriage  —  the  applicants  are  college  men  and 
as  by  far  their  most  important  un-  women,  vitally  interested  in  making 
dertaking,  and  hope  in  the  future  to  their  marriages  successful  in  every 
have  ninety  per  cent  of  their  clients  possible  way.  And  every  effort  is 
in  this  field.  For  they  feel  that  if  made  by  the  Clinic  to  give  all  of  them 
most  couples  could  have  scientific  the  proper  start  toward  realizing 
counselling,  examination  and  edu-  this  future  happiness  in  marriage, 
cation  before  marriage,  a  lot  of  after-  Dr.  Popenoe,  the  Clinic's  director, 
marriage  maladjustment  and  un-  says  that  he  believes  that  the  new 
happiness  could  be  eliminated.  The  so-called  "gin  law"  of  California 
Clinic's  aim  in  these  pre-marital  which  requires  couples  to  wait  for 
examinations  and  conferences  is  two-  three  days  after  application,  before  a 
fold:  first,  to  provide  the  essentials  of  marriage  certificate  is  issued,  has 
an  education  for  successful  coopera-  been  one  of  the  most  effective  laws 
tion  in  marriage  (this  is  done  through  ever  passed  for  preventing  hasty, 
friendly,  helpful  conferences  with  the  impulsive  marriages.  For  a  great 
men  and  women  directors  of  the  number  of  those  who  apply  fail  to 
Clinic,  and  through  an  outline  of  call  for  the  license  when  it  is  issued, 
reading  that  thoroughly  acquaints  The  three  days'  wait  has  given  them 
them  with  all  of  the  biological  and  time  to  think  it  over  and  to  change 
psychological  facts  of  the  relation  their  minds, 
into  which  they  are  about  to  enter). 

Secondly,  their  purpose  is  to  dis-  ;np\HE  idea  of  a  marriage  clinic  such 
courage  the  marriage  of  those  who,  JL  as  the  Los  Angeles  Institute  of 
because  of  mental,  emotional  or  Family  Relations  is  not  a  new  one. 
physical  defects  are  not  qualified  to  The  first  clinic  for  promoting  success- 
marry  successfully,  or,  if  married,  to  ful  marriage  and  parenthood  was 
be  successful  parents;  or  to  encour-  established  in  Vienna  in  1922:  It 
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proved  so  successful  that  similar  confidential,  no  applicants  are  ever 
clinics  were  established  in  other  asked  for  their  names.  When  one  has 
cities  throughout  Europe,  until  now  come  back  more  than  once,  he  usu- 
they  number  over  two  hundred,  and  ally  gives  his  name  voluntarily;  but 
many  more  will  doubtless  be  founded  if  not,  his  case  is  simply  recorded 
within  the  next  ten  years.  under  a  number,  and  his  secrets  re- 
Los  Angeles'  Marriage  Clinic,  main  his.  Some  of  the  applicants  who 
modeled  after  these  European  or-  came  in  during  the  first  month  of  the 
ganizations,  opened  its  doors  in  Clinic's  opening  still  drop  around  to 
February  1930.  Since  that  time  it  report  on  how  affairs  at  home  are 
has  handled  over  six  hundred  cases,  progressing,  to  ask  further  advice  on 
and  has  interested  many  of  Los  new  problems  that  have  arisen,  or 
Angeles'  most  distinguished  pro-  simply  to  express  more  thanks  for  the 
fessors,  bankers,  doctors,  ministers,  help  they  have  received, 
rabbis  and  business  men  in  the  proj-  Some  would-be  alarmists  might 
ect.  Though  all  of  its  officers  and  rise  to  protest  that  such  a  marriage 
staff  give  freely  of  their  services  consultation  bureau  is  going  to  allow 
without  charge,  there  are,  of  course,  cold  science  to  blight  the  bud  of 
running  expenses  that  must  be  met,  romance.  But  the  Los  Angeles  Mar- 
and  for  this  reason,  applicants  who  riage  Clinic  only  answers,  "Romance 
are  able  to  do  so  are  asked  to  pay  a  flourishes  much  better  in  an  atmos- 
nominal  fee;  in  this  way  it  is  hoped  phere  of  health  and  knowledge  than 
that  in  the  near  future  the  Clinic  in  an  atmosphere  of  disease  and 
will  be  entirely  self-supporting.  ignorance."  And  who  can  present  a 
Since  all  of  the  Clinic's  services  are  more  reasonable  argument  than  that? 


Morning  Rapture 

BY  MERAB  EBERLE 


morn 

Is  liquor  in  my  throat, 
A  fiery  zest  within  my  breast, 
A  glory  newly  born ! 
See!  See! 

How  in  winged  ecstacy 
The  butterfly  doth  flutter  above  clover, 
And  dragonfly  doth  ply 
A  jewelled  needle 
Where  rushes  hedge  the  river's  edge! 


The  Next  Speaker 

BY  OLIVER  McKEE,  JR. 

Who  will  succeed   "Nick  "  Longworth  in  the  second  most 
powerful  office  of  our  Government  ? 

WHEN  a  King  of  England  ity  vote,  it  can  transact  no  public 
dies,  the  line  of  succession  business. 
to  the  throne  is  clear  and  This  is  more  than  a  private  fight 
precise.  It  is  known  in  advance,  for  office.  It  has  a  direct  bearing 
When  a  Speaker  of  the  National  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Hoover 
House  of  Representatives  goes  to  Administration.  The  next  House 
his  reward,  even  among  his  own  will  be  a  hybrid  body;  the  two  par- 
party  there  is  no  heir  apparent.  In  ties  are  so  evenly  divided  that  it  is 
American  politics  wars  of  succession  a  toss-up  whether  the  Republicans 
may  be  as  bitterly  fought  and  per-  or  the  Democrats  will  have  the  nu- 
sonal  ambition  may  be  as  soaring  as  merical  edge.  A  corporal's  guard  of 
in  the  rough  days  of  old  when  the  radicals  holds  the  balance  of  power, 
sceptre  went  to  the  strongest,  rather  and  with  the  Democrats  and  Repub- 
than  to  the  nearest  of  kin.  Hardly  licans  so  evenly  matched,  the  radicals 
had  the  late  Nicholas  Longworth  of  never  had  a  better  chance  to  run  the 
Ohio  been  laid  in  his  grave,  and  the  show  on  Capitol  Hill  than  will  be 
funeral  orations  pronounced,  than  theirs  this  winter.  With  a  Westerner 
the  fight  for  his  raiment  began.  Had  as  Speaker,  one  half-way  sympa- 
the  Ohio  man  lived,  the  Republicans  thetic  with  their  socialistic  legisla- 
would  almost  certainly  have  chosen  tive  nostrums,  the  radicals  feel  that 
him  as  their  candidate  for  the  office  the  lightning  has  struck,  and  that 
which  still  ranks  second  in  real  fate  has  played  into  their  hands, 
power  only  to  that  of  the  President. 

His   death   released   the   floodgates  TTJADICAL  legislation  is  one  of  the 

of  personal  ambition,  sectionalism,  Jl^L  clouds   on   President  Hoover's 

and   partisan   politics.  The   contest  political  horizon,  for  much  of  it,  if  en- 

for  the  speakership,  now  under  way,  acted,  will  seriously  interfere  with  the 

will  continue  until  the  seventy-sec-  plans  of  his  Administration.  If  a  glove 

ond  Congress  meets  in  December,  can  be  placed  on  the  radical  fist,  it 

and  perhaps  for  some  weeks  there-  can   best   be  placed   there   through 

after.     Until   the  House  organizes,  the  election  of  a  "safe"  and  con- 

and  chooses  its  officers,  by  a  major-  servative  Speaker.  Back  of  the  tu- 
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mult  and  the  shouting,  therefore, 
we  may  see  a  sharp  clash  between  the 
East  and  West,  between  the  conser 
vatism  of  the  industrialized  East,  and 
the  radicalism  of  the  agrarian  West. 
For  some  years  past,  the  Big 
Three  —  Longworth,  Tilson  and 
Snell  —  ruled  the  House  with  a 
pleasant,  but  none  the  less  iron 
hand.  Inheritor  of  wealth,  backed 
by  a  Harvard  education,  his  wife 
a  daughter  of  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Longworth  was  generally  regarded 
as  an  Easterner,  though  Cincinnati 
was  his  home.  On  economic  issues  he 
nearly  always  walked  the  conserva 
tive  side  of  the  ship.  Hailing,  as  he 
does,  from  industrial  Connecticut, 
Floor  Leader  Tilson  has  the  record 
of  a  dyed-in-the-wool  conservative. 
Bertrand  Snell  of  New  York,  chair 
man  of  the  Rules  Committee,  and 
the  third  member  of  the  triumvirate, 
ranks  in  the  same  class  with  Tilson  as 
a  conservative,  but  has  turned  down 
radical  legislation  with  a  sharper 
tongue,  and  a  more  ungracious 
manner. 

WHILE  Longworth  was  alive,  and 
with  a  comfortable  Republican 
majority  back  of  them,  enough  to 
offset  the  desertion  of  the  party  pro 
gramme  by  the  Wisconsin  insurgents 
and  their  sympathizers,  the  Big 
Three  ruled  the  roost,  and  except 
under  such  emergency  conditions  as 
the  drive  for  the  soldiers'  loan  bill, 
when  even  Longworth  deserted  the 
President,  the  Administration  could 
usually  count  upon  the  House  to 
stand  by  it,  no  matter  how  far  the 
Senate  might  stray  from  the  straight 
and  narrow  path.  Smart  as  they 
might  under  the  high-handed  rule  of 
the  trio,  the  radicals  and  progressives 


were  all  but  helpless.  Unless  Snell 
agreed  to  let  a  given  measure  come 
up  on  the  floor,  it  was  practically  im 
possible  to  bring  it  up  in  any  other 
way,  for  Longworth,  through  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Speaker's  office, 
could  refuse  to  recognize  the  insur 
gent  member. 

rip  HE  dam  has  now  burst,  and  nei- 
JL  ther  Tilson  nor  Snell,  the  two 
most  logical  claimants  for  the  throne, 
has  the  personal  popularity,  and 
the  geniality  which  belonged  to  the 
late  Speaker,  the  personal  qualities 
which  warmed  to  him  the  hearts  of 
the  radicals,  even  when  he  was 
planning  to  sidetrack  some  of  their 
pet  measures.  Revolt  has  flared  up 
in  the  House  against  the  rule  of  the 
old  triumvirate.  Western  members, 
by  and  large,  will  not  accept  an  East 
ern  speaker  if  they  can  help  it.  East 
ern  Republicans  have  put  forward  as 
candidates  the  two  surviving  mem 
bers  of  the  old  triumvirate,  Tilson 
and  Snell.  The  Connecticut  man  has 
been  a  close  friend  of  President 
Hoover,  is  a  frequent  guest  at  the 
White  House,  and  has  stood  by  the 
President  pretty  consistently  through 
the  strenuous  days  of  the  past  ses 
sion,  even  injecting  his  body  in  the 
path  of  the  avalanche  of  votes  for 
the  soldiers'  loan  bill.  There  have 
been  reports  that  the  President 
would  like  to  see  Tilson  chosen 
speaker,  presumably  for  the  reason 
that  he  is  a  man  upon  whose  loyalty 
the  Administration  could  continue 
to  count.  The  White  House,  however, 
has  officially  denied  this.  According 
to  its  spokesmen,  the  President  will 
pursue  a  strictly  hands-off  policy  in 
the  speakership  fight.  Apart  from  his 
ultraconservatism  and  his  tendency 
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to  regard  all  other  than  Old  Guard  of  the  House,  but  of  Congress,  for  no 
Republicans  as  barbarians,  one  of  committee  in  the  Senate  has  equal 
the  principal  elements  of  weakness  in  power.  These  four  Republicans  also 
Tilson's  campaign  seems  to  lie  in  the  include  Fred  S.  Purnell,  who  will 
fact  that  he  is  too  much  of  an  Ad-  become  chairman  of  the  Rules  Corn- 
ministration  man,  a  significant  com-  mittee,  another  of  the  three  most 
mentary  on  the  extent  to  which  powerful.  The  chairmanship  of  the 
party  responsibility  and  party  loy-  third  of  the  Big  Three  committees, 
alty  have  broken  down  in  the  Na-  Ways  and  Means,  is  held  by  Willis 
tional  Legislature.  C.  Hawley  of  Oregon.  Domination 

of  the  key  positions  in  this  Govern- 

Ar  ALUMNUS  of  old  Amherst,  with  ment  at  the  present  time  is  not  in  the 

a  long  training  in  the  school  of  East.    President  Hoover  was   born 

practical  politics  back  of  him,  Ber-  in  Iowa  and  claims  California  as  his 

trand  Snell  has  won  his  way  into  the  home.  Vice  President  Curtis  is  from 

inner  councils  of  the  party  leaders  of  Kansas.  Only  one  Cabinet  member  is 

the  House.  For  some  years  he  has  been  from  the  Empire  State,  Henry  L. 

chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee,  Stimson." 

one  of  the  key  posts  in  Congress.  If  you  read  behind  the  lines,  there 

As  such,  he  has  acted  as  a  sort  of  is  more  in  this  statement  than  ap- 

legislative    traffic    cop,    telling    the  peals  to  the  pride  of  the  Empire  State. 

House  what  bills  it  can  take  up  and  The  drums  beat  to  summon  all  those 

what  it  can  not,  pocketing  proposals  who  want  to  hold  in  check  the  grip 

which  he  considers  dangerous  or  un-  of  the  West. 
wise.  Snell  appeals  for  the  support  of 

his  fellow  Republicans,  partly  on  the  "<i -ft  TESTERN  Republicans  have  their 
ground  of  his  long  years  of  service  in  W  full  quota  of  receptive  candi- 
the  House,  and  in  part  because  bet-  dates  —  Hoch  of  Kansas,  Mapes  and 
ter  than  any  other  Eastern  Repub-  Michener  of  Michigan,  Britten  of  111- 
lican,  his  friends  feel  he  can  hold  inois,  Purnell  and  Woods  of  Indiana, 
the  tide  of  Western  radicalism  in  Haugen  of  Iowa  and  several  others, 
check.  One  of  his  principal  support-  Trial  balloons  aplenty  have  already 
ers,  the  veteran  James  M.  Parker  of  gone  up  in  the  air  to  test  the  drift 
New  York,  made  this  plain  in  his  and  the  force  of  the  prevailing  winds, 
statement  setting  forth  the  many  Though  no  one  of  their  number  has 
reasons  why  the  Republicans  should  leaped  to  the  fore,  Western  Repub- 
make  his  colleague  their  candidate  licans  are  in  substantial  agreement 
for  speaker.  on  one  thing;  they  want  a  Westerner 
"Just  consider  what  will  happen  to  succeed  Nick  Longworth.  Radicals 
even  if  New  York  is  given  this  much  and  progressives,  who  hold  in  their 
needed  recognition,  and  Mr.  Snell  hands  the  balance  of  power,  may 
is  elected  Speaker.  Indiana's  four  Re-  have  at  the  outset  a  candidate  of 
publicans  will  include  one,  Will  R.  their  own,  but  when  the  balloting 
Wood,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Appro-  reaches  a  decisive  turn,  their  votes, 
priations  Committee,  one  of  the  three  in  all  probability  will  go  to  any  West- 
most  important  committees  not  only  erner  rather  than  to  the  candidate 
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put  forward  by  the  conservative  blow  at  party  responsibility.  Lib- 
Eastern  wing  of  the  party.  eralization  of  the  rules,  as  the  radi- 
As  they  stand  today,  the  House  cal  sees  it,  will  give  him  a  chance  to 
rules  have  chafed  the  Westerners,  experiment  with  some  of  his  favorite 
They  know  well  enough  that  these  specifics  and  cure-alls,  with  the 
same  rules  were  a  mighty  help  to  the  American  people  as  the  laboratory. 
Big  Three  in  operating  the  steam 

roller.  The  principal  change  the  re-  ^>,N  THE  Democratic  side,  the  dream 
formers  want  is  one  by  which  here-  \Jr  and  spell  of  office  conceals  the 
after  it  will  be  possible  for  a  hundred  underlying  discords.  Since  March  3, 
members  on  a  petition  to  discharge  1919,  when  Champ  Clark  of  Mis- 
a  committee  from  consideration  of  souri  yielded  up  his  gavel,  the  Demo- 
any  given  bill,  and  have  it  reported  crats  in  the  House  have  gone  through 
to  the  floor.  Now  the  chairman  is  twelve  lean  and  hungry  years.  The 
virtually  boss  of  his  committee;  it  pie  counter  has  been  near  enough  at 
cannot  meet  unless  he  so  directs,  times,  but  not  near  enough  for  the 
and  rarely  does  any  committee  vote  party  to  receive  any  of  the  choice 
out  a  bill  over  the  veto  of  the  chair-  cuts.  Committee  chairmanships,  pat- 
man.  Since  the  selection  of  the  chair-  ronage,  fame  and  publicity  —  these 
man  of  committees  is  in  the  hands  are  the  things  that  lure  the  party  on 
of  the  majority  leaders,  the  present  to  capture  the  speakership  if  by 
practice  facilitates  this  group's  grip  hook  or  crook  they  can  muster  the 
on  the  legislative  throttle.  By  the  votes  necessary  to  do  so,  even  by 
simple  expedient  of  having  the  com-  buying  at  the  seller's  price  a  possible 
mittee  chairman,  whoever  he  might  insurgent  vote  or  two.  A  minority 
be,  refuse  to  call  his  committee  to-  party  invariably  has  greater  disci- 
gether,  Administration  forces  have  pline  and  unity  than  the  majority, 
been  able  time  and  again  to  pigeon-  and  Jack  Garner  of  Texas,  whose 
hole  an  objectionable  bill,  one  that  favorite  sport  is  baiting  Andy  Mel- 
would  almost  certainly  have  passed  Ion,  will  be  the  man  behind  whom 
had  it  come  to  a  vote  on  the  floor,  the  Democrats  will  rally  when  the 

time  comes  for  voting  for  Speaker. 

A  HUNDRED  names  for  a  petition  If  Garner  and  his  cohorts  march  in 

would   be   an  easy  matter  for  to  capture  the  fort,  with  bands  play- 

the    progressives,    and    aided    and  ing  and  banners  flying,  there  will  be 

abetted  by  the  Democrats,  who  love  a  mighty  migration  of  power  from 

nothing  better  than  putting  the  Ad-  North  to  South.  Texas  will  become 

ministration  in  a  hole,  they  might  the    most    powerful    State    in    the 

well    railroad    through    the    House  Union.  Sixteen  out  of  the  seventeen 

many  a  measure  which  the  President  really  important  chairmanships  will 

and  his  advisers  regard  as  an  eco-  go  to  the  South,  a  migration  which 

nomic  menace  to  the  country.  Hence  Tammany    Democrats    from    New 

the   conservatives,   to   a  man,   will  York,  and  other  Congressmen  of  the 

fight  the  proposed  liberalization  of  party  hailing  from  New  England  or 

the  rule  as  breaking  down  legislative  the  Middle  West  can  not  view  with 

efficiency,   and  as  striking  a  body  much  enthusiasm.  In  addition  to  the 
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speakership,  under  the  seniority  rule,  haps  only  to  that  of  the  President. 
Texans  would  fill  the  chairmanships  Tradition  and  the  unwritten  law  re- 
as  well  of  six  of  the  major  House  quire  that  the  Speaker  apply  the 
committees.  rules  fairly  as  between  the  two  par- 
The  national  campaigns  of  1924  ties  in  the  House,  yet  in  the  twilight 
and  1928,  the  epic  fight  in  Madison  zone,  a  large  area  exists  where  he  has 
Square  Garden,  and  the  more  recent  great  latitude  of  action,  and  where  he 
flare-up  over  John  J.  Raskob,  all  has  many  an  opportunity  to  apply 
speak  eloquently  of  the  fact  that  a  the  rules  to  his  party's  advantage, 
fundamental  cleavage  still  cuts  the  without  offending  the  accepted  pro- 
Democratic  party  into  two  wings;  prieties.  The  range  of  the  Speaker's 
the  wet  Catholic  Democrats  of  the  influence  is  extended  through  the 
North  and  East,  and  the  dry  Prot-  authority  to  appoint  chairmen  and 
estants  of  the  South.  It  is  the  Democ-  members  of  select  committees.  Again, 
racy  of  the  South  which  will  climb  too,  on  a  controversial  issue,  the  way 
into  the  seats  of  power  on  Capitol  the  Speaker  votes  determines  the 
Hill  if  the  Democrats  succeed  in  or-  votes  of  many  of  his  colleagues.  In 
ganizing  the  House.  the  social  life  of  the  capital,  the 

Speaker   ranks   next   to    the   Chief 

ONCE  Jack  Garner  ascended  the  Justice;  and  in  Washington  no  small 

Speaker's   platform,    it   would  part  of  the  business  of  government  is 

take  little  to  light  the  fires  of  sectional,  transacted,  and  many  an  important 

religious  and  racial  passion.  For  the  decision  made  over  the  dinner  table, 

moment,  however,  House  Democrats  His  social  contacts  broaden  materi- 

have  their  eye  on  the  trappings,  the  ally  the  influence  which  the  Speaker 

plums  and  patronage  of  office.  If  the  has  on  public  affairs, 
chance  comes,  they  are  not  likely  to 

refuse   to   organize   the  House   be-  TTN  THE  first  half  of  the  Nineteenth 

cause  of  the  knowledge  that  in  so  JL  Century    the    division    between 

doing  the  country  as  a  whole  will  North  and  South  ran  through   the 

hold  the  Democratic  party  responsi-  political  battles  of  the  age.  Today,  on 

ble  for  the  sins  of  commission,  as  the  field  of  national  politics,  the  split 

well  as  of  omission  of  that  body.  On  between  East  and  West  is  one  of  the 

the  eve  of  a  national  election,  when  sharpest  of  the  dividing  lines.  It  is  the 

Democratic  hopes  are  running  high,  clue  to  much  that  is  happening  in 

this  is  no  small  responsibility.  contemporary  politics.  The  cleavage 

The  speakership  is  one  of  the  great  tends  to  grow  sharper,  rather  than 

prizes  in  public  life.  The  car  that  goes  otherwise.  Sectionalism  runs  its  di- 

with  the  office  is  not  the  only  at-  viding    line    down    legislation,    the 

traction,  though  you  may  be  sure  choice  of  candidates,  and  the  orienta- 

that  its  glitter  finds  a  place  in  the  tion  of  economic  policies.  From  the 

dreams    of   Jack    Garner.    Though  agrarian  West  have  come  populism, 

shorn  a  bit  of  the  prerogatives  in-  free  silver,  the  drive  for  farm  relief, 

herent  in  the  office  when  Uncle  Joe  much  of  the  demand  for  curbing  the 

Cannon  was  Czar  of  the  House,  it  is  "power  trust/'  and  the  movement 

still  one  of  great  power,  second  per-  for  an  alleged  democratization  of  the 
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political  structure,  as  represented 
by  such  institutions  as  the  direct 
primary,  the  initiative,  the  referen 
dum  and  the  recall.  From  this  re 
gion,  too,  have  sprung  a  succession 
of  leaders,  such  as  William  J.  Bryan, 
the  elder  La  Follette,  down  to  the 
Borahs  and  Norrises  of  our  time  — 
all  embodying  the  social  and  politi 
cal  philosophy  of  the  agrarian 
West. 

By  placing  its  man  in  the  Speaker's 
chair,  and  by  holding  the  chairman 
ships  of  as  many  of  the  House  com 
mittees  as  it  can,  the  West  has  high 
hopes  of  playing  the  whip  hand  in 
the  next  House.  Any  candidate  that 
the  East  is  likely  to  present  politi 
cians  in  the  great  open  spaces  would 
classify  as  a  conservative,  perhaps 
as  a  reactionary,  and  therefore  en 
tirely  unacceptable.  No  Republican 
can  be  elected  unless  he  gets  every 
Republican  vote. 

On  most  pivotal  issues  until  now, 


the  Republican  Administration  has 
been  able  to  count  on  the  support  of 
the  lower  branch,  while  the  Senate, 
where  the  wild  jackasses  have  had 
pretty  much  the  run  of  the  corral, 
has  tended  to  follow  its  own  sweet 
will  and  the  mood  of  the  moment. 
The  support  of  one  House,  at  any 
rate,  has  been  an  anchor  to  wind 
ward.  In  December,  the  balance  will 
be  the  other  way;  unless  all  signs  fail, 
the  House  which  then  meets  will  be 
as  difficult  for  the  Administration  to 
manage  as  any  Senate  in  recent  years. 
Only  by  a  conservative  Speaker  can 
the  East  hope  to  stem,  even  in  part, 
the  avalanche  of  Western  ideas,  and 
by  the  same  token,  if  the  progressives 
and  radicals  force  the  election  of  a 
Western  Speaker,  one  presumably 
sympathetic  with  their  programme, 
the  West  will  be  pretty  much  master 
of  the  field.  Not  in  a  generation,  in 
deed,  has  a  speakership  contest  had 
as  broad  a  national  significance. 


The  Poet 


BY  V.   SACKVILLE-WEST 


A  story  by  the  author  of  "The  Edwardian^ 


I  FIRST  saw  him  sitting  at  a  little 
table  outside  a  cafe  in  Italy.  He 
was  alone,  and  I  knew  him  in- 
stantly  for  a  poet  by  his  wild  eyes, 
his  tumbled  hair,  his  sensitive  nos- 
trils,  and  his  weak  but  beautiful 
mouth.  He  wore  a  faded  blue  shirt 
and  a  pair  of  blue  linen  trousers, 
with  his  bare  feet  thrust  into  heel- 
less  espadrilles.  At  the  moment  when 
my  eyes  first  fell  upon  him,  he  was 
gazing  sorrowfully  into  a  glass  of 
beer.  I  imagined  that  in  those  trans- 
lucent  amber  depths  he  sought  per- 
haps  some  simile  for  a  mermaid's 
hair  —  the  cafe  was  situated  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  —  but 
after  a  prolonged  contemplation  he 
beckoned  to  the  waiter  and  said  in 
Italian,  "There's  a  fly  in  this  beer, 
Take  it  away." 

I  was  disappointed.  I  had  been  so 
certain  he  was  a  poet  and  that  he  was 
English.  His  appearance  was  so 
romantic,  the  lonely  fishing  village 
was  so  romantic  too,  just  the  place 
for  a  poet,  with  its  little  harbour  and 
the  painted  boats  swaying  softly  on 
the  dark  green  water,  and  the  Medi- 
terranean  beyond,  and  the  fisher- 
men's  houses  in  a  semi-circle,  the 
colour  of  tea-roses  and  tulips,  and 
the  nets  hung  out  to  dry,  and  the 


lovely  hills  rising  behind,  silvery  with 
the  olive-trees.  Now  it  seemed  that 
he  was  a  native,  a  peasant  perhaps, 
come  down  from  the  hills  to  catch 
the  evening  coolness  of  the  port,  and 
to  drink  his  glass  before  climbing 
back  to  bed;  a  native,  a  peasant,  un- 
lettered,  and  a  materialist  into  the 
bargain.  As  I  watched  him,  he  rose, 
and  slouching  away  he  vanished 
through  a  little  green  door  into  a 
neighbouring  house.  I  heard  him 
coughing  as  he  went. 

On  the  following  evening  I  saw 
him  again  in  the  same  place.  His 
glass  of  beer  stood  beside  him,  his 
elbow  was  propped  on  the  table,  his 
cheek  propped  on  his  hand,  and  he 
was  reading  in  a  small  book  bound  in 
calf,  the  pages  slightly  foxed.  I 
passed  behind  him,  and  looked  over 
his  shoulder.  He  was  reading  Sir 
Thomas  Browne's  Religio  Medici,  in 
a  Seventeenth  Century  edition.  My 
spirits  revived.  I  felt  justified. 

s  I  sat  down  at  another  table  and 
ordered  my  vermouth  and  selz, 
unfolding  my  Daily  Mail  meanwhile 
rather  ostentatiously,  I  felt  rather 
than  saw  that  he  had  raised  his  head 
and  was  glancing  in  my  direction.  I 
bided  my  time,  paying  no  attention. 
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Presently  I  heard,  as  I  had  known  I 
would  hear,  the  scraping  of  his  chair 
on  the  tiled  floor.  He  was  edging 
himself  towards  me.  He  wanted  to 
enter  into  conversation.  I  cursed 
myself  for  a  brute  as  I  heard  his 
first  apologetic  cough  develop  into  a 
terrible,  a  heart-rending  attack  of 
coughing.  I  flung  my  Daily  Mail 
aside,  and  hastily  poured  him  out  a 
glass  of  water.  "By  God,  you're  ill," 
I  said. 

He  put  his  handkerchief  to  his 
lips  and  brought  it  away  stained 
with  red.  "111?"  he  said,  and 
stretched  a  shaking  hand.  "There's 
death  in  that  hand,"  he  said  with  a 
twisted  smile. 

ripHAT  jarred  me.  I  had  dramatized 
JL  him  to  myself,  heaven  knows, 
but  that  he  should  dramatize  himself 
was  more  than  I  could  bear.  I  was  di 
vided  between  distress  at  his  ill- 
health  and  disgust  at  his  exploitation 
of  it.  In  consequence  I  spoke  rather 
briskly,  asking  him  what  ailed  him, 
—  though  it  was  clear  enough. 

He  was  ready  to  talk.  He  hadn't 
spoken  his  own  language  for  three 
months,  he  told  me.  He  had  come  to 
Santa  Caterina  to  die.  He  thought  it 
couldn't  be  long  now,  but  he  didn't 
mind;  he  didn't  care  for  life,  so  long 
as  it  gave  him  time  to  accomplish 
that  which  he  must  accomplish.  He 
thought  he  had  done  his  best  by  now, 
and  was  quite  ready  to  go. 

And  what,  I  asked,  was  he  so  anx 
ious  to  accomplish? 

"I  write  poetry,"  he  said,  quite 
simply  this  time. 

He  was  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
he  told  me,  and  his  name  was  Nicholas 
Lambarde.  That  seemed  to  me  a 
good  name  for  an  English  poet,  in 


the  tradition  of  Kit  Marlowe,  Robert 
Herrick,  Richard  Lovelace,  and  the 
rest.  English  poets  had  nearly  al 
ways  been  endowed  with  good  names, 
and  Nicholas  Lambarde  might  figure 
as  honestly  in  an  alphabetical  index 
as  the  others.  But,  although  I  keep 
an  eye  on  poetry,  I  had  never  heard 
of  him.  A  mere  name  was  not  enough 
to  make  me  take  him  on  trust.  What 
poetry,  I  asked,  had  he  written  ?  Had 
any  of  it  been  published? 

No,  he  said,  he  had  never  bothered 
about  publication.  He  cared  nothing 
about  contemporary  fame.  Posterity 
was  the  only  thing  that  counted,  and 
about  posterity  he  had  no  doubt  at 
all.  He  began  then  to  talk  of  his 
poetry,  dashing  his  hands  through 
his  hair;  he  talked  extravagantly, 
lyrically;  but  somehow  —  although 
sceptical,  I  think,  by  nature,  and  not 
readily  impressed  —  I  couldn't  feel 
that  he  was  boasting  in  a  void,  or 
that  the  claims  he  made  were  in  any 
way  in  excess  of  their  justification. 
I  couldn't  explain  to  myself  why  he 
thus  immediately  convinced  me. 
Perhaps  his  very  scorn  for  present 
fame  did  its  part,  a  scorn  so  rare  and 
so  manifestly  genuine.  At  any  rate, 
whenever  he  told  me  that  he  had 
that  morning  written  a  real  poem,  a 
true  contribution  to  English  litera 
ture,  I  believed  him.  And,  in  a  way, 
as  my  story  will  show,  I  was  right. 
He  had. 

HE  HELD  very  definite  and  vigor 
ous  views  about  poetry.  He 
couldn't  abide  the  modern  school  of 
defaitisme  and  despair.  He  couldn't 
feel  —  dying  man  though  he  was  — 
that  life  was  little  more  than  the 
sloughed  skin  of  a  snake,  or  a  rustle 
of  dry  leaves,  or  a  parched  land 
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without  water,  or  whatever  the 
metaphor  might  be.  Nor  did  he  feel 
that  poetry  was  the  proper  vehicle 
for  metaphysics,  any  more  than  fic 
tion  was  the  proper  vehicle  for  propa 
ganda,  sexual  or  sociological.  He 
held  that  poetry  ought  to  spring 
from  its  own  soil,  and  break  freely 
into  leaves  like  a  tree,  with  a  sug 
gestion  of  sky  above  and  of  roots 
beneath,  drinking  deeply  in  the 
earth.  He  believed  profoundly  in  the 
technique  of  the  craft,  and  held  that 
the  first  use  of  technique  was  to  sug 
gest,  by  association,  far  greater 
riches  than  actually  stated  by  the 
words.  In  fact,  rapturously  though 
he  expressed  himself,  he  displayed  a 
considered  judgment  and  talked  a 
great  deal  of  sense. 

He  never  read  poetry  nowadays, 
he  said,  for  fear  of  being  influenced, 
though  of  course  he  had  read  through 
the  whole  of  English  literature  in  his 
early  youth. 

Every  now  and  then  he  broke  off 
to  cough  and  to  dab  his  handkerchief 
against  his  mouth. 

WELL,  I  stayed  on  at  Santa 
Caterina.  Nicholas  Lambarde, 
invisible  in  the  daytime,  appeared 
regularly  every  evening  at  the  cafe, 
ordered  his  glass  of  beer,  joined  me 
at  my  table,  and  talked  poetry  to  me 
while  the  stars  came  out  and  the 
lights  of  the  harbour  dropped  their 
plummets  into  the  water.  I  watched 
him  growing  a  little  paler,  a  little 
thinner  every  day.  His  fits  of  cough 
ing  became  more  frequent  and  more 
violent.  Still,  when  I  exhorted  him, 
he  impatiently  brushed  aside  my 
importunity  and  went  on  with  what 
he  was  saying.  The  only  important 
thing  in  the  world  to  him  was  poetry. 


Death  did  not  matter,  health  did  not 
matter,  nor  time,  nor  fame,  nor 
money;  I  never  met  any  one  who 
lived  so  intensely  or  so  continuously 
the  life  of  the  spirit.  I  can  see  him 
now,  with  his  burning  eyes,  his  un 
shaven  chin  cupped  in  his  hands,  and 
the  stained  handkerchief  crumpled 
between  his  fingers,  leaning  across 
the  table,  talking,  talking. 

OSTE  evening  he  said  that  he  would 
like  to  ask  me  a  favour.  He  had 
no  friends  and  no  relations,  he  said, 
and  the  only  thing  which  bothered 
him  was  the  disposal  of  his  manu 
scripts  after  he  was  dead.  He  had 
thought  of  consigning  them  all  to  a 
literary  agency,  but  that  seemed  an 
insecure  thing  to  do,  for  who  could 
guarantee  that  any  literary  agency 
would  find  him  a  publisher?  Poetry 
did  not  pay  —  he  knew  that  —  and 
he  feared  that  the  eventual  fate  of 
his  poems  might  be  the  waste-paper 
basket.  On  the  one  hand,  you  see,  he 
was  curiously  sane.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  was  absolutely  confident 
that  in,  say,  a  hundred  years'  time 
he  would  be  recognized  as  the  head  of 
English  song.  He  made  a  possible  ex 
ception  in  favour  of  Shakespeare,  but 
admitted  no  other  rivals.  If,  that  is  to 
say,  he  had  his  chance,  and  that  must 
be  my  business.  In  short,  he  asked 
me  to  act  as  his  literary  executor. 
Of  course,  I  accepted.  No  one 
could  have  refused  him,  and  I  was, 
as  you  may  imagine,  consumed  with 
the  desire  to  read  these  poems  of 
which  I  had  heard  so  much.  Often 
though  I  urged  him,  he  would  never 
show  me  a  line,  but  putting  on  an 
expression  at  once  arrogant  and 
secretive  would  reply,  "All  in  good 
time!  You'll  see,  you'll  see." 
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It  was  on  a  morning  in  early  May  flown  into  the  most  terrible  rage,  so 

that  a  fisher-boy  came  breathlessly  that  she  thought  he  would  expire  on 

to  find  me,  saying  that  the  English-  the  spot.  It  was  comprehensible,  she 

man    had    died    during    the    night:  said,  with  the  Latin  peasant's  under- 

would   I    please   come    at   once?    I  standing  of  the  artist:  the  poor  young 

had   never   before   penetrated   into  man   was   a   poet,   and   poets  were 

Lambarde's  lodging,  and  it  was  with  cursed  with  that  kind  of  tempera- 

an  uncomfortable  sense  of  intrusion  ment;  one  could  not  expect  a  stag  to 

that  I  mounted   the  rickety  stairs  browse  mildly  like  a  cow.  And  she 

and  stood  upon  the  threshold  of  his  looked  at  him,  lying  upon  the  bed, 

room.  I  had  not  expected  to  find  him  with  a  compassion  that  forgave  him 

surrounded  by  many  possessions,  but  all  his  trespasses, 
neither  had  I  been  prepared  for  such 

utter   barrenness   and  poverty.   He  1DUT  now  he  could  prevent  nobody 

himself  lay  upon,  not  in,  the  bed,  -D  from  picking  up  his  papers  and 

dressed  as  usual  in  his  faded  shirt  arranging  them  on  the  table.  It  was, 

and  trousers,  as  though  he  had  flung  indeed,  precisely  what  he  had  asked 

himself  down  in  the  last  fatal  access  me  to  do,  yet  I  did  it  with  a  sense  of 

of   coughing  —  for  the  sheets   and  guilt,  induced,  no  doubt,  by  my  own 

counterpane   were   stained    with    a  knowledge    of    my    own    curiosity, 

deeper  flood  than  ever  his  pitiable  Outwardly    I    was    executing    the 

handkerchief.  One  glance  round  gave  wishes    of   a    dead    compatriot;    in 

me  the  complete  inventory  of  the  reality,  I  was  gratifying  the  meanest 

room.  A  pair  of  brushes,  a  comb,  a  of  our  instincts.  Yet  why  should  I 

razor;    a    bunch    of    wild    jonquils  blacken  myself  unduly?  I  love  letters, 

stuck  in  a  bottle;  some  shoes;  a  few  I  respect  genius;  I  had  lent  a  sympa- 

books,  mostly  tattered.  That  was  all  thetic  ear  to  an  unknown  poet  for 

I  could  see.  But  there  were  papers  weeks  past;  I  had  upset  all  my  plans 

everywhere  —  strewn  over  the  bed,  on  his  account.  It  was  only  fair  that 

the  one  table,   and  even  over  the  I  should  have  my  reward, 

floor  —  separate  sheets  of  foolscap,  And  yet,  I  swear,  it  wasn't  only 

some  closely  covered,  some  scrawled  my  reward  that  I  thought  of  —  the 

with  but  a  single  line,  tossed  aside,  reward  of  discovering  a  new  master 

blown  by  the  breeze  into  some  neg-  of  English  verse.  I  honestly  wanted 

lected    corner.    His    landlady,   who  to  do  my  best  by  that  proud,  lonely, 

had  followed  me  upstairs,  doubtless  flaming  creature  who  had  lived  for 

thought  that  she  read  criticism  in  my  nothing  but  his  art. 

glance.  I    persuaded    the    good    wife    to 

leave  me,  and,  alone  with  the  dead 

HE  WOULD  never  allow  her  to  tidy,  man,  I  fell  to  my  task.  You  must 

she  said;  sometimes  for  weeks  believe  me  when  I  say  that  I  have 

together  he  had  locked  the  door  and  seldom  been  more  excited.  At  first  I 

she  had  been  unable  to  enter  his  was  puzzled,  for  many  of  the  writings 

room;  and  once,  when  she  had  ven-  were   so    exceedingly    fragmentary; 

tured  to  pick  up  some  of  his  papers  there   were   scraps   of  scenes    from 

and  place  them  on  the  table,  he  had  plays,  whose  characters  bore  names 
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in  the  Elizabethan  tradition  —  Bal- 
dassare,  Mercuric,  and  the  like; 
there  were  a  few  verses  of  what  ap 
peared  to  be  a  ballad;  there  were 
some  ribald  addresses  to  Chloe  and 
Dorinda;  there  was  the  beginning  of 
a  contemplative  poem  on  Solitude.  I 
fancied  from  all  these  that  he  had 
been  practising  his  hand  at  the  art  of 
parody,  for  he  had  hit  off  the  Eliza 
bethan  manner  exactly,  and  the 
manner  of  the  ballads,  and  of  the 
Restoration,  and  of  the  early  Nine 
teenth  Century.  Whatever  else  he 
had  been,  he  was  certainly  a  skilful 
parodist;  I  was  sure  that  I  had  read 
something  very  like  his  play-scenes 
in  some  minor  work  of  Kyd  or 
Shirley,  I  couldn't  remember  which. 
But  I  turned  over  his  poor  papers 
impatiently,  in  the  hope  of  coming 
on  one  of  those  poems  of  which  he 
had  said  to  me,  "Lord!  I'm  tired, 
but  I  did  something  good  today,  some 
thing  really  first-class.  I'm  pleased." 

ND  I  found  them.  I  found  the 
really  first-class  things.  He  was 
quite  right:  they  really  were  first- 
class.  He  had  taken  an  enormous 
amount  of  trouble,  putting  his  pencil 
through  word  after  word,  until  he 
got  exactly  the  word  he  wanted. 
That  was  the  extraordinary  thing: 
the  amount  of  trouble  he  had  taken 
in  his  search  for  perfection,  carving 
each  phrase  laboriously  from  his 
brain,  working  it  out  like  a  puzzle;  I 
could  imagine  him  sitting  there  at 
that  same  table,  concentrated,  rapt; 
dissatisfied  at  first,  and  finally  tri 
umphant;  I  could  imagine  him 
springing  up  at  last  with  a  cry  of 
triumph  and  pacing  about  the  room 
declaiming  the  magnificent  stanzas 
to  himself.  It  had  been  a  terrific 


effort,  but  he  had  always  got  it  right 
in  the  end. 

One  of  his  first  drafts  ran  thus: 

Fair  star!  I  would  I  were  as  faithful  as  thou 

art, 

Not  in  sole  glory  piercing  through  the  night, 
But  watching  with  unsleeping  lids  apart 

eremite 

The  restless  ocean  at  its  patient  task 
Of  slow  erosion  round  earth's  aged  shores. 

The  pencil  had  been  dashed  through 
the  last  two  lines,  and  he  had  sub 
stituted  with  scarcely  a  check, 

The  moving  waters  at  their  priest-like  task 
Of  pure  ablution  round  earth's  human  shores. 

Yes,  I  thought,  no  wonder  he  was 
pleased  with  that;  no  wonder  he 
had  come  down  to  the  cafe  to  tell  me 
he  had  done  something  really  good! 
And  there  were  other  passages 
which  had  worried  him  considerably: 

But  after  me  I  seem  to  hear 
The  wheels  of  Time  near 

A  fiery  spirit  Pbright          and  swift 

The  Earth  like  Danae 
Like  Danae  the  Earth 
Under  the  stars  the  Earth  like  Danae  lies 

But  he  had  got  that  right  too,  nearly 
the  whole  of  it,  except  one  line,  for 
which  he  had  left  a  blank. 

I  SAT  back  and  stared  at  his  papers. 
What  had  gone  wrong,  in  that 
poor  muddled  brain  ?  What  fantastic 
trick  had  memory  played  upon  him  ? 
I  remembered  how  he  had  told  me 
that  he  had  quite  given  up  reading 
the  poets  now,  "  for  fear  of  being  in 
fluenced,"  though  he  had  read  them 
extensively  as  a  boy.  Influenced,  in 
deed  !  The  irony  of  it ! 
And  yet,  you  know,  I  still  main- 
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tain  that  a  poet  was  lost  in  him. 
I  found  among  his  papers  one  son 
net,  which,  with  the  obvious  though 
partial  exception  of  the  first  line,  I 
have  so  far  been  unable  to  trace  to 
anybody  else.  It  is  not  the  kind  of 
poetry  which  brought  him  down 
stairs  to  tell  me  that  he  had  done 
something  "really  good";  it  is,  in 
deed,  only  a  sonnet  of  a  type  which 
could  be  turned  out  in  dozens  by  any 
competent  rhymester,  soaked  in  the 
conventions  of  English  literature;  the 
octet  may  pass  muster,  but  the 
sextet  is  poor,  as  though  scribbled 
down  in  a  hurry;  and  probably  I 
exaggerate  the  merit  of  the  whole, 
being  privy  to  the  absolute  truth 
which  inspired  it;  but  such  as  it  is  it 


may  very  well  stand  as  his  epitaph: 

When  I  am  gone,  say  only  this  of  me: 

He  scorned  the  laurels   and   the  praise  of 

men, 

Alien  to  fortune  and  to  fame;  but  then 
Add  this:  he  plunged  with  Thetis  in   the 

sea; 

Lay  naked  with  Diana  in  the  shade; 
He  knew  what  paths  the  wandering  planets 

drew; 

He  heard  the  music  of  the  winds;  he  knew 
What  songs  the  sirens  sang;  Arion  played. 

Say  this;  no  more;  but  when  the  shadows 

lengthen 

Across  the  greensward  of  your  cloistered  turf, 
Remember  one  who  felt  his  sinews  strengthen 
And  tuned  his  hearing  by  the  line  of  surf. 
One  who,  too  proud,  passed  ease  and  com 
fort  by, 

But  learned  from  Rome  and  Hesiod  how  to 
die. 


Picture  Card 

BY  ALBERTA  WILLIAMS 
A  Story  of  Post-war  Germany 

HE  was  too  busy  with  the  colored  ing.  I  think  my  eyes  are  getting  bad. 
yarns.  Her  very  intentness  in  I  could  no  longer  see  well  to  em- 
selecting  the  blue  told  him  she  broider  in  my  room,  so  I  had  to  come 
had  read  it.  And  there  she  sat  in  his  to  your  room  where  there  is  better 
room,  guarding  her  evidence.  Peas-  light.  But  here  one  sees  quite  well,  by 
ant  shrewdness  again,  combined  with  this  large  window.  Perhaps  I  should 
no  real  intelligence.  stay  in  my  room  and  make  the  light 

"  So,  you  have  paid  your  morning  on,  but  the  bills  are  always  so  large 

call  on  cousin  Koethe.  And  how  is  that  one  doesn't  turn  on  the  light  at 

little  Klaus?"  She  could  not  look  up  noon,  even  if  the  day  is  dark.  I  think 

from  her  work.  I  am  getting  old.  If  you  are  gone 

"  Klaus  was  very  smart  this  morn-  long  in  America  you  will  find  an  old, 

ing.   I   saw  him   in   his   bath.  And  old  lady  when  you  come  back.  You 

Koethe  tells  me  I  should  ask  you  to  don't  mind  your  old  mother  sitting 

write  down  the  pancake  mixture  for  in  yotir  room,  do  you?" 
her  cook,  Mutti." 

"Ach,shelikesitthen?Andonlyone  TKJOT  bad.  That  peasant  shrewd- 
egg  for  such  a  pancake.  So  I  make  it."  i.  N|    ness,   cunning.    "Of  course   I 

"Yes,    she    was    telling    Werner  like  to  have  you  in  my  room,  Mutti." 

about  it."  He  looked  at  the  clock.  He  fumbled  at  his  writing  table.  Un- 

"  Mutti,  we  have  still  an  hour  before  aided  she  wouldn't  raise  the  issue. 

Father  comes.  I  think  I  shall  take  a  "I  wrote  a  picture  card  this  morning 

little  walk  and  go  to  say  goodbye  to  and  forgot  to  mail  it.  I  shall  post  it  on 

Fraulein  Hahn  and  return  her  Eng-  the  way  back  from  Fraulein  Hahn's." 

lish  books.  With  only  two  days  left  He  put  the  card  in  his  pocket.  "And 

I  must  make  all  my  last  farewells."  now  those  English  books.  Ah,  yes, 

"Naturally.  And  greet   Fraulein  here  they  are.  Well,  can  I  do  any 

Hahn  for  me  and  tell  her  she  must  errand  for  you  while  I  am  gone?" 

come  for  coffee  with  me  some  time  Now  she  was  absorbed  in  finding 

soon,  so  we  can  again  talk  over  old  the  exact  shade  of  green.  "No,  only 

times  when  you  were  her  pupil.  Tell  that  you  come  back  on  time.  Papa 

her  I  hope  she  has  no  more  the  bad  always  wishes  to  start  his  Mittagses- 

headaches  which  her  eyes  were  caus-  sen  promptly." 
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He  would  turn  at  the  next  corner. 
No  use  hazarding  this  street  with 
its  possibility  of  meeting  Elsa  and 
having  to  walk  with  her.  His  as 
sociation  with  the  Kapellmeister  s 
daughter  these  last  three  months  had 
already  come  to  his  father's  atten 
tion.  Better  not  to  risk  anything 
these  last  two  days.  Better  to  be  the 
very  correct  son  of  the  Herr  Oberre- 
gierungsrat  Doktor  Wiemer.  Elsa 
was  diverting,  but  then,  she  was 
much  like  a  boy,  she  might  even  be  la 
garfonne  some  day,  and,  should  he 
meet  her,  she  would  request  to  be 
taken  for  a  cognac,  and  he  had  very 
little  money  and  only  one  hour  until 
he  must  be  back  home  for  dinner. 
And,  anyway,  he  must  make  himself 
perfectly  secure  by  taking  care  of  the 
post  card. 

SUPPOSE  he  should  let  the  post 
card  go?  He  felt  comfortable  in 
contemplating  it,  permitting  himself 
to  enjoy  the  vision  of  such  a  gesture. 
What  would  it  mean  to  her?  It  was 
not  climax  she  sought,  not  the  op 
portunity  to  be  the  force  to  put 
something  in  motion,  not  revenge 
for  wrong.  It  was  merely  alliance, 
and  the  ability  to  become  articulate, 
to  be  recognized.  She  had  waited 
twenty-five  years.  Ever  since  Ma- 
thilde  Zimmermann  had  brought  her 
almost  too  adequate  fortune  to  a 
climbing,  untitled  and  ambitious 
government  official,  ever  since  she 
had  bid  farewell  to  lower  bourgeoisie 
and  gone  uncertainly  into  upper 
bourgeoisie,  there  had  been  tendered 
her  no  invitation  to  articulation. 

The  drama  of  letting  matters  take 
their  course  pleased  him  for  a  mo 
ment.  Let  the  post  card  go?  Now 
that  he  was  at  last  on  the  quota  let 


slip  the  only  possible  opportunity 
he  had  for  a  future?  Post-war  Ger 
many  offered  him  nothing.  His 
father,  who  had  once  been  Landrat, 
now  only  Oberregierungsrat,  securely 
that,  of  course,  until  his  pension, 
but  in  a  Catholic  district,  and  his 
father  a  Protestant!  And  what  did 
it  matter  to  have  a  father  who  was 
Oberregierungsrat  if  he  was  a  pre 
war  official?  Trying  to  emigrate 
proved  that  there  was  no  influence 
for  the  son  of  a  pre-war  official  in 
these  times.  He  had  had  to  wait  just 
as  long  as  any  of  them  to  be  put  on 
the  quota.  He  had  even  been  sorry 
his  father  had  tried  to  get  him  in 
ahead  of  his  turn.  And  the  other 
pre-war  connections,  wealthy  bour 
geoisie  who  had  enjoyed  the  acquaint 
ance  of  a  Landrat?  There  had  been 
only  volunteer  apprenticeship  when 
it  came  to  finding  work  for  the  son 
of  a  former  Landrat  whose  fortune 
had  been  woefully  mismanaged  in 
the  inflation.  Was  he  to  go  on  with 
a  large  firm  as  volunteer  apprentice 
with  the  career  of  minor  clerk  staring 
at  him  in  the  near  future  and  per 
haps  eventually  the  directorship  of 
an  insignificant  department? 

HE  COULD  conceive  of  a  situation 
in  which  he  could  have  told  his 
father  about  Sigrid,  and  have  been 
rewarded  by  that  correct  official  with 
only  a  "Tiens,  tiens,  mein  Sobn." 
In  the  days  of  the  Landrat,  in  the 
days  of  the  country  estate,  in  the 
days  when  there  were  hunting  par 
ties,  in  the  days  of  the  Zimmermann- 
Wiemer  fortune,  when  he  had  lis 
tened  to  his  brilliant  future,  how 
after  university  he  would  travel  for  a 
year  or  perhaps  two  years  and  then 
would  either  make  a  good  business 
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connection  or  go  into  the  diplomatic  now   was   for   him.   And   that   was 

service,  as  he  chose,  in  those  days  he  understandable;  it  was  even   as  it 

could  have  hinted  laughingly  of  Sig-  should  be  under  the  circumstances, 

rid  to  his  father  and  been  given  an  But  why  must  she  always  silently 

almost    admiring    reprimand.    But  ask  for  an   alliance  in  return?  He 

now,  in  these  days  of  a  six-room  flat  realized   comfortably    that    he   had 

in    Crefeld,    in    these   days   of  one  only  to  tell  her  of  Sigrid,  to  share 

servant,   a   peasant   girl   whom   his  that  part,  any  part,  of  his  life  with 

mother   futilely   tried    to    train,    in  Mutti    and    he    would    truly    have 

these  times  of  bread  soup  on  laundry  entered  into  a  pact  with  her  which 

day,  in  these  times  when  his  father  would  keep  her  allegiance  forever, 

was    Oberregierungsrat  —  really     a  In  the  case  of  Sigrid  she  would  dis- 

mere  tax  collector  trying  to  maintain  approve,    she    would    probably    at- 

caste  by  rigid  correctness  —  such  an  tempt   some   clumsy   advice   about 

understanding  was  impossible.  No,  if  women,  but  she  would  agree  not  to 

the    little    affair,    the   scherzo    with  say  anything  to  father.  The  alliance 

Sigrid,  were  disclosed  it  would  meet  would  be  established!  In  it  she  would 

with  no  sympathy.  It  would  mean  a  find  her  importance,  her  self-esteem, 

crash  and  he  would  come  out  badly,  her  happiness.  She  would  have  be 
come  a  person  who  counted,  whom 

THAT  in  exchange  for  squeamish-  one    took    into    consideration;    she 

ness  about  the  feelings  of  Ma-  would  even  enjoy  it  more  than  the 

thilde  Zimmermann,  who  happened  alliance  she  could  form  with  Father 

to    be    his    father's    wife    and    his  through  this  incident,  an  articulation 

mother?  He  could  get  another  one  of  based  on  telling  tales,  on  an  assumed 

those  cards,  very  ordinary  ten  pfen-  righteous  anger  to  match  Father's 

nig  ones  of  the  new  Bahnbof,  change  genuine  wrath.  She  could  feel  only 

the  positives  to  negatives,  even  make  excited,  not  angry.  Never  had  she 

the  tiny  ink  smudge  in  the  upper  been  able  to  summon  the  dignity  of 

corner,  and,  then,  if  she  chose  to  real  anger.  It  had  been  only  excite- 

make  her  feeble  attempt,  what  could  ment  over  the  French  troops.  And 

she  do?  After  all,  perhaps  she  would  how  fleeting  would  be  her  power  of 

keep  silence  and  he  would  not  have  articulation,  her  alliance,  with  Fa- 

to   use    the   well-prepared   defense,  ther;  with  him  it  would  be  secret  and 

She  had  an  hour  in  which  to  think  therefore  permanent, 
it  over.  She  loved  him,  he  knew  that. 
He  was  probably  the  only  human 

being  she  presumed   to  love.   Her  TJTE  HAD  wound  the  bath  towel 

solicitous  desire  to  have  everything  JllL  very  tightly  around  his  abdo- 

exactly  as  his  father  wanted  it,  her  men  and  he  pinned  it  there  securely, 

eagerness  to  agree  on  every  point,  It  pressed  hard.  That  was  better, 

her  cordiality  and  pleasantness  to-  One  didn't  notice  one's  hunger  when 

ward  Tante  Tietjen  and  Koethe,  her  the   bath   towel   drew   one   in    and 

politeness  and  respect  toward  Gross-  pressed   on    one.    At    fourteen   you 

mutter,  all  that  was  not  love.  No,  could  not  go  to  sleep  when  you  were 

whatever  of  love  there  was  in  her  hungry.  Everyone  in  the  Rheinlands 
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was  hungry.  Tea  made  of  apple  par-  all  the  others.  Not  in  charge,  she 
ings.  Turnips  in  the  watery  soup,  couldn't.  Work,  yes  —  sewing  would 
mashed  turnips,  bread  made  of  be  fine  —  but  in  charge,  with  all  the 
turnips.  Dinner  cooked  on  the  one  ordering,  all  the  routine,  all  the  re- 
gas  flame  allowed  and  each  pot  em-  sponsibility  —  ach,  it  was  not  to  be 
bedded  in  straw  to  keep  the  food  expected  of  her,  surely.  Father  irri- 
warm  while  the  rest  of  the  meal  tated.  The  wifeofHerrLandrat  Dok- 
was  prepared.  Butter  rationed.  Each  tor  Wiemer  refusing  to  take  charge! 
one  in  the  family  with  his  own  pat  of  Mutti  terror-stricken,  going  down  to 
butter  to  do  for  the  week,  really  take  charge  of  the  volunteer  work, 
just  enough  for  one  breakfast.  Mirac 
ulously  on  Wednesday  his  butter  rip  HE  evening  of  the  second  day. 
pat  began  to  grow.  He  knew.  He  JL  Mutti  crying,  weeping.  She  had 
could  eat  a  little  on  all  the  days,  he  become  confused.  They  had  sent 
need  not  hoard  it  for  the  end  of  the  everything  to  the  wrong  place.  So 
week.  Mutti  never  touching  butter,  many  orders,  directions  and  regula- 
They  never  mentioned  it.  If  he  tions  from  headquarters,  one  simply 
thanked  her  he  could  allow  her  to  do  couldn't  keep  them  all  straight, 
it  no  more.  On  Wednesdays  when  Father  coldly  suggesting  that  he 
his  butter  pat  began  to  get  a  little  ask  Tietjen  to  take  charge  for  her. 
larger  he  would  look  at  Mutti  and  Mutti  embarrassedly  grateful.  Tante 
raise  his  brows  a  little.  She  would  Tietjen  in  charge.  Mutti  working 
almost  smile  and  look  from  the  cor-  there.  The  volunteer  work  so  capably 
ner  of  her  eye  at  Father.  Father  not  directed  by  Frau  Kommerzienrat 
noticing,  thinking  always  of  the  Wienands.  "Why,  she  should  have 
prison  camp,  the  Russian  nobles  who  been  a  man,  so  she  could  have  gone 
had  half  enough  beds.  Mutti  prob-  into  business!"  Frau  Landrat  Dok- 
ably  liked  butter.  But,  then,  one  tor  Wiemer  sewing  bandages.  "Her 
doesn't  mention  such  things.  No  maiden  name  was  Mathilde  Zimmer- 
word.  It  was  better  so.  mann,  from  Stuttgart,  I  believe." 

#    #  One  should  almost  say  something 

kind  to  Mutti.  Perhaps  put  one's 

MUTTI  fluttering,  actually  trem-  fingers  on  her  arm.  But,  there,  the 
bling.  To  take  charge  of  the  thing  was  really  settled  now.  Why, 
volunteer  work  in  the  city!  Sewing  Mutti  had  been  going  down  now  as 
supplies    for    the    soldiers,    rolling  worker  for  over  a  week  already ! 
bandages,  cutting  and  packing;  aby 
jay  that,  but  in  charge  of  the  volun 
teer  work,  she  knew  she  could  not.  Inflation.  One  thousand  marks  — 
Frau  Baronne  von  Pechmann  would  nothing.    Money    slipping,    sliding, 
be  working  there,  Frau  Geheimrat  impossible  to  hold  it  in  your  hand. 
Hachmeister,  Frau  Director  Stauf,  The  Zimmermann   fortune  melting 
and  Father's  sister,  Tante  Tietjen  —  like  a  bowl  of  frozen  punch.  Zimmer- 
Tante  Tietjen,  the  poised  and  as-  mann  fortune,  factory  money  from 
sured    Frau    Kommerzienrat    Wie-  Stuttgart.    Impossible    to    talk    to 
nands.  Mutti  in  charge  of  them  and  Father   now.   Mutti   agonized,   dis- 
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traught,  saying  nothing,  asking  no 
questions,  thinking  only  of  Father. 
Grossvater  Zimmermann's  money 
streaming  into  the  mouth  of  the 
inflation.  But  one  didn't  think  of 
Grossvater  Zimmermann.  One  al 
most  forgot  that  he  had  ever  lived. 
One  heard  only  of  Grossvater 
Wiemer,  an  esteemed  doctor  of  medi 
cine.  Mutti's  sister  in  Muenchen? 
No,  one  visited  and  admired  Father's 
sister,  Tante  Tietjen,  wife  of  Herr 
Kommerzienrat  Wienands.  There 
were  Zimmermann  cousins,  one  knew 
that  vaguely,  but  one  never  saw 
Zimmermann  cousins.  It  had  never 
been  the  Zimmermann  fortune, 
surely.  But  now  it  undeniably  was 
the  Zimmermann  fortune.  Only  Zim 
mermann  money  could  bound  and 
leap  so  frenziedly  to  hurl  itself  into 
that  yawning  inflation.  Mutti  suffer 
ing.  For  what?  For  the  money? 
Mutti  liked  much  better  to  be  frugal. 
She  wouldn't  miss  the  money.  She 
loved  to  count  the  eggs  to  make  sure 
the  cook  hadn't  eaten  one  for  lunch. 
She  always  had  the  olive  oil  bottle 
turned  upside  down  on  a  plate  for  a 
day  when  the  bottle  was  supposed  to 
be  empty;  there  were  always  a  few 
drops  of  oil  left  for  the  salad.  Mutti 
pained  for  money?  Impossible.  Ah, 
but  Father  had  married  Mutti  — 
one  didn't  say  it,  but  of  course  it 
was  understood.  And  now  Mutti 
had  no  fortune.  Father  had  Mutti  — 
of  course.  But  what  could  one  say  to 
Mutti  about  an  inflation? 


at  Grossmutter's.  Best 
china,  best  linen,  oldest  wine. 
Tante  Tietjen  very  elegant  in  an 
austere  dark  blue  silk,  with  the  tiny 


white  fold  at  the  throat;  Grossmutter 
in  her  black  brocade;  Mutti  —  Mutti 
as  usual.  It  might  have  been  the 
brown  silk  of  three  years  ago,  it 
might  have  been  the  dark  green  of 
six  years  earlier. 

.INNER  conversation  centered 
about  the  glory  of  the  Wiemer 
family.  Grossmutter  as  a  raconteur. 
Incident  after  incident  of  the  late 
Grossvater  Wiemer's  life,  all  em 
phasizing  the  high  social  standing  of 
his  patients.  Grossmutter  reflecting 
on  the*  eminent  physician.  Always 
the  first  day  the  Frau  Graffon  von 
Meyern-Hohenberg  called  for  him, 
the  day  they  knew  the  Freifrau  von 
Wangenheim  was  dying,  the  twins  of 
Herr  General  Direktor  Hitzmann 
and  Frau,  one  of  whom  was  feeble 
minded  and  had  a  weak  spine.  Avid 
attention  to  Grossmutter  as  she  held 
up  to  view  the  superiority  of  the  late 
Herr  Doktor  Wiemer,  as  she  opened 
the  closet  doors  on  the  weaknesses 
and  strength  of  the  local  noblesse. 

Koethe  vivid,  quick,  charming, 
making  asides  to  him  on  Gross- 
mutter's  tales.  Use  stolid,  not  ever 
very  well,  thirty,  and  unmarried.  A 
constant  embarrassment  to  Herr 
Kommerzienrat  Wienands  and  Frau. 
Fortunate  that  Use  managed  to 
be  in  the  mountains  most  of  the 
time.  She  liked  landscape  gardening. 
The  Wienands'  house  was  always 
filled  with  university  students  calling 
on  Koethe.  Students'  caps  in  the 
vestibule;  you  could  look  at  the 
hats  and  tell  what  year  the  callers 
were. 

Father  talking  about  his  first  trip 
to  Spain,  father  talking  about  the 
exchange,  even  being  listened  to 
respectfully,  the  Zimmermann  for- 
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tune  not  occurring  to  any  one.  Father  Koethe's  wedding.  A  good  wed- 
telling  his  experiences  with  the  Rus-  ding,  too.  Tante  Tietjen  complacent, 
sian  prisoners,  officers,  most  of  them  Herr  Kommerzienrat  Wienands  sat- 
belonging  to  the  old  nobility.  Then,  isfied.  Grossmutter  nodding  approval 
Herr  Kommerzienrat  Wienands  tell-  when  she  told  of  it  over  the  coffee, 
ing  jokes,  good  ones,  a  little  risque,  Use  landscaping.  Koethe  nine  years 
more  so  as  they  continued.  Gross-  younger  being  married.  Grossmutter 
mutter  leading  the  laughter.  Tante  the  only  one  who  said  it,  "So,  it 
Tietjen  smiling  and  shaking  her  seems  now  that  Use  will  never  get 
head  and  at  the  start  always  inter-  herself  a  husband."  Life  centering 
cepting,  "That  one  really  shouldn't  around  wedding  preparations.  Dress- 
be  told."  Every  one  leaving  the  table  makers  always  at  Tante  Tietjen's 
on  the  laughter  from  one  of  the  house.  The  distinction  of  going  shop- 
jokes.  Pmg  with  Koethe.  On  the  way 

meeting  young  men  from  the  uni- 

ripHE  little  salon  for  coffee.  The  versity  who  stopped  to  chat,  to 
JL  conversation  more  general,  deplore  laughingly  the  coming  wed- 
Mutti  smiling  nervously  each  time  ding,  to  plead  to  be  the  first  house 
the  others  laughed,  gathering  her  guest, 
courage,  watching  for  her  oppor 
tunity.  German  parties,  the  new  TV  >TUTTI  trying  to  find  money  in  the 
Government,  which  parties  stood  jLVJL  household  account  for  his  tux- 
just  how  far  right,  how  far  left,  which  edo.  At  twenty,  almost,  one  can  not 
one  was  really  center.  One  of  those  go  to  so  fine  a  wedding  unless  one  has 
avowedly  impersonal  discussions,  a  tuxedo.  For  two  years  no  new 
Father  plainly  showing  his  strong  suits  —  Father's  suits  cut  down  for 
inclinations  to  the  right.  Mutti  at  him,  the  material  excellent  but  a  lit- 
last,  "I  think  one  can  not  be  too  tie  too  dignified,  the  tailor  doing  as 
right."  Father  surprised.  "Naturally,  good  work  as  possible  but  the  back 
Mathilde,  one  can  be  too  right,  one  never  fit  just  perfectly.  And  now  a 
can  be  too  extreme  in  anything."  tuxedo,  for  Koethe's  wedding.  But 
Mutti  confused.  Conversation  con-  from  where  ?  Mutti  sure  she  could  get 
tinuing.  Koethe  and  Tante  Tietjen  it  from  the  household  money.  Skimp- 
waiting  a  brief  second  to  exchange  ing  —  today  she  had  saved  one 
the  look.  Mutti  watching  while  mark;  by  buying  the  meat  at  the 
others  talked.  Use  talking  some  to  shop  three  streets  over  last  week  she 
Mutti  about  the  landscaping  for  had  saved  six  marks  altogether, 
the  summer  cottage.  Mutti  listening,  Mutti  carefully  adding  on  a  pfennig 
grateful.  here  and  there  in  her  reports  to 
Should  one  walk  with  Mutti  on  Father.  Nowadays  Mutti  always  ac- 
the  way  home?  But,  then,  it  was  counted  to  Father  for  every  mark 
really  more  thoughtful  to  go  in  given  her.  Father  boredly  listening 
advance  and  get  the  apartment  to  the  items  of  expenditure  from  the 
warm.  And  Mutti  would  walk  home  last  twenty  marks  when  he  gave  her 
with  Father.  He  would  take  her  arm  the  next  twenty.  Always  some  few 
if  there  was  ice.  corrections  to  make  in  Mutti's  addi- 
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tion.  Mutti  not  quite  sure,  couldn't  Father  clearing  his  throat  to  end  the 

remember   how   much    the   sausage  scene.  Where  were  these  ridiculous, 

was,  suggesting  she'd  forgotten  and  paltry    few    marks    that    had    been 

would  ask  the  maid.  "Now,  please,  stolen  from  the  household  account? 

Mathilde,  we  do  not  depend  on  an  Mutti  fetching  them  awkwardly  from 

ignorant   servant   girl   to   keep   our  her  secretary.  Father  turning  to  him. 

personal  expenses.  You  have  made  "We  may  as  well  go  to  the  tailor 

some  mistake  and  you  can  not  ac-  now  and  order  a  tuxedo  for  you  be- 

count  for  two  marks.  But  you  are  fore  any  more  nonsense  is  made  in  my 

out  of  money,   so  here  are  twenty  house." 

marks.   From   now  on  write  down  Coming  home  from   the   tailor's, 

your  expenses  just  as  soon  as  the  Mutti  getting  her  dress  ready  for 

maid  comes  from  the  market,  and  the    wedding.    Sponging,    pressing, 

you  can  show  me  the  written  state-  turning  the  black  silk.  How  old  was 

ments."  Mutti  awed.  Something  new  it?  Really,  one  no  longer  knew  at  all 

again  to  do.  The  next  week  writing  how  long  Mutti  had  worn  that  black 

everything  down.  So  many  pfennigs  silk, 

here,  so  many  pfennigs  there,  always  *     *     * 
adding  on  a  little  for  the  tuxedo. 

Then  making  a  stupid  blunder  and,  fipHE   matter   of  his   career.   The 

entirely  unaware  of  it,  bringing  the  JL  university  out  of  the  question, 

paper  to  Father.  Father  bored  but  Father  writing  letters,  to  Berlin,  to 

unsuspecting.  "But,  Mathilde,  this  Hamburg,  to  Bremen.  Always  the 

can't  be  right.  Here  you  have  .  .  .   '  exceedingly  polite  replies.  Regarding 

his  son  there  was  at  present  nothing 

MUTTI  terrified,  crying,  sure  she'd  available,  but  the  matter  would  be 

been  detected.  Explanations,  given    constant    attention    and    at 

She  just  wanted  to  be  helpful,  help-  the  earliest  opportunity.  .  .  .  Finally 

ful.  Hermann  must  have  his  tuxedo  the  volunteer  apprenticeship  at  the 

for  Koethe's  wedding,  he  must  have  bank  in  Hamburg.  Work  that  any 

as  good  a  one  as  Hans  had.  Father  boy  of  fourteen   could  have  done, 

angry,  purple  angry.  Behind  his  back  Endless  copying,  manipulating  the 

all  this  had  been  done.  Couldn't  he  old-fashioned     letter    press,     doing 

be  trusted  to  see  that  his  son  had  the  countless  errands  of  no  importance, 

proper  clothing?  Was  it  thinkable  Looking  about  at  men  of  forty  who 

that  he  was  not  going  to  buy  Her-  had  been  army  officers  and  today 

mann  a  tuxedo  before  Koethe's  wed-  were  super-clerks.   A  man  of  fifty 

ding?  Father  turning  on  him.  Had  who  had  a  brilliant  war  record  who 

he  known  that  his  mother  was  doing  was    Herr    Direktor    over    a    small 

all  this  secretly?  Mutti  looking  at  department. 

him.  But  what  could  one  do  ?  Father's  A  small,  uncomfortably  clean,  and 

face  quite  purple.  Why,  certainly,  very  chilly  room  in  the  minister's 

he  had  known  nothing  about  it;  it  house  in  the  suburb.  To  work  every 

was  a  very  kind  thought  on  Mutti's  morning  on  the  elevated.  And  then 

part    and    it    was    wonderful    that  the    girl    on    the    bicycle  —  Sigrid. 

Father,   too,  had  planned  for  him.  Chestnut  hair,  wavy,  bobbed.  Impos- 
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sible  not  to  run  the  fingers  through 
those  silken,  chestnut  strips.  "Puff" 
always.  Father  Jewish,  mother  Gen 
tile.  Something  infinitely  cheerful, 
comfortable,  carnal  about  the  West- 
heimer  apartment.  No  ambitions, 
no  social  position,  no  titles  —  one 
did  not  even  say  "Gnadige  Frau." 
He  could  play  chess  with  Karl  while 
Sigrid  pored  over  a  cheap  magazine. 
Dinner  a  wonderful  adventure.  Ex 
cellent  food  almost  a  fetish  at  the 
Westheimer  home.  Sigrid  eating  so 
much  and  sleepy  afterwards.  Sigrid, 
sixteen.  Instinctive  cleverness  in 
love. 

Two  hours  for  lunch.  A  sandwich 
and  a  glass  of  beer.  Sigrid  wait 
ing  for  him  on  the  corner,  her  fur 
coat  wrapped  about  her,  all  the  savoir 
faire  of  an  actress.  Impossible  to  go 
back  to  the  bank  that  afternoon. 
Sigrid  loved  the  monkeys  in  the 
'Tier gar  ten.  A  day  now  and  then 
missed  from  the  bank.  No  one  said 
anything,  no  one  cared;  he  got  no 
money,  how  could  they  miss  him? 
Spring  and  a  picnic  down  the  Alster, 
Three  days  away  from  the  bank, 
away  from  the  letter  press. 

Sigrid's  cousin  back  from  Chicago. 
Possibilities,  but  many  of  the  immi 
grants  had  to  begin  as  bus  boys.  One 
must  know  the  language.  Some  of 
them  stayed  bus  boys.  Others  in 
three  years  amounted  to  something. 
The  cousin  making  a  fortune  on  the 
stock  exchange.  The  Americans  were 
lazy,  careless,  friendly.  If  one  was 
smart  one  could  get  ahead  quickly, 
there  was  no  one  to  stop  you  there. 
Only  the  stupid  were  clerks.  No 
volunteers.  Even  the  clerks  could  get 
twenty  dollars  a  week.  Eighty  marks ! 
But  the  quota.  There  were  so  many 


applications.  Sometimes  it  took  a 
year.  With  influence  one  could  some 
times  get  on  quickly.  But  one  needed 
some  time,  anyway. 

Father  suddenly  in  Hamburg. 
Inquiring  for  him  at  the  bank.  He 
had  not  been  there  for  two  days. 
Father,  disgusted,  listening  only  be 
cause  one  had  to  have  a  career  some 
way. 

Back  to  Crefeld  to  study  English 
until  the  name  was  on  the  quota. 
Sigrid  a  little  tearful.  Not  too  much, 
assuring  him  there  would  be  some 
one  else  if  he  didn't  soon  make  a 
fortune  in  America  and  send  for  her. 
Send  for  Sigrid?  In  America  where 
he  had  heard  that  women  love  to 
have  the  hand  kissed,  where  very 
young  girls  drive  their  own  automo 
biles,  in  America  where  he  had  no 
intention  of  being  a  bus  boy,  send  for 
Sigrid?  She  would  some  day  marry 
some  comfortable  merchant.  Frau 
Kauffman,  Sigrid.  Would  she  get 
stout,  or  would  she  stay  thin,  like 
her  mother? 


HE  PUT  the  coin  back  into  his 
pocket.  After  all  the  hall  was 
only  gloomy,  not  dark,  and  the  light 
never  stayed  on  until  you  were  up 
three  flights  of  stairs.  There  would 
be  no  more  of  this  mournful  business 
of  putting  a  pfennig  into  the  slot 
for  lights  in  the  hall  when  he  got  to 
America,  he  thought  cheerfully,  as  he 
mounted  the  shadowy  steps.  He 
closed  the  inside  door  gently;  it  was 
all  too  silent.  He  went  into  the 
dining  room.  They  were  just  sitting 
down.  No,  he  was  not  late,  but  he 
was  not  five  minutes,  three  minutes, 
or  even  two  minutes  early.  More 
complete  silence.  He  was  actually 
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enjoying  the  situation.  It  was  like 
that  moment  in  the  theatre  when 
the  lights  have  gone  down  and  the 
curtain  has  not  risen,  but  you  know 
that  all  the  players  are  on  the  stage 
and  that  soon  you  will  see  them,  and 
the  action  of  the  play  will  unfold 
itself.  Of  course,  he  had  not  been  to 
the  theatre  very  often;  but,  then,  he 
read  the  reviews  in  the  illustrated 
weekly,  and  that  served  him  well  in 
intellectual  company. 

The  peasant  girl,  whose  maid's 
uniform  had  a  way  of  seeming  hung 
on  her  broad  frame  like  a  garment 
on  a  wire  coat  hanger,  brought  in  the 
soup.  It  was  not  a  rich,  thick  concoc 
tion  with  bits  of  mushrooms,  like 
soup  at  Tante  Tietjen's,  but  a  thin 
yellowish  fluid  which  tasted  faintly  of 
carrots.  Mutti  had  rather  audibly 
swallowed  three  spoonfuls.  Father 
had  the  first  one  down.  Was  the 
second  one  following?  He  had  lifted 
it,  started  inclining  his  body  to  meet 
it,  just  the  right  number  of  degrees, 
no  farther.  The  soup  was  not  quite 
high  enough.  The  hand  of  Herr 
Oberregierungsrat  Doktor  Wiemer 
held  the  spoon  in  mid  air.  The  spoon 
was  dropped  back  into  the  dish. 
Soup  splattered  on  the  table  cloth. 

O,  THIS  can't  go  on.  I  won't 
have  it.  You  can  continue  to 
pack  your  baggage,  but  not  for 
America.  This  evening  you  leave  this 
house,  and  we  find  for  you  right  here, 
in  Crefeld,  an  apprenticeship.  I  shall 
see  to  it  that  you  have  a  place  to  stay 
and  something  to  eat,  but  not  one 
pfennig  to  spend  for  wine  for  the 
daughter  of  a  Kapellmeister!  When 
we  are  straining  everything  to  get 
you  to  America  —  three  months  of 
English  tutoring,  steamship  passage, 


money  for  making  a  start  in  the 
United  States,  and  you,  on  these 
days,  are  planning  and  thinking 
nothing  but  idiocy!" 

HE  REFLECTED  calmly  that  Father 
had  never  before  spilled  soup 
on  the  table  cloth.  It  was  too  bad 
Father  could  not  do  his  part  better, 
that  he  must  spill  soup  like  a  butcher 
or  a  green  grocer.  It  lacked  the  dig 
nity  of  the  fine  purple  rage  he  had 
expected.  Disappointing. 

"Father,  I  naturally  don't  know 
what  you  are  talking  about  — " 

"And  now  you  lie!  You  know 
perfectly  well  of  what  I  speak.  This 
girl  in  Hamburg.  Mother  read  your 
picture  card  with  its  beautiful  mes 
sage  of  devotion,  affection  expressed 
on  the  outside  of  a  picture  card  ad 
dressed  to  some  cheap  thing  in 
Hamburg,  something  with  a  Jewish 
name  and  who  may  know  plenty  of 
sailors,  and  my  son  along  with 
them!" 

Mutti  frightenedly  radiant.  The 
alliance ! 

"If  you  mean  the  picture  card  I 
wrote — " 

"Naturally  I  mean  the  picture 
card  you  wrote.  Are  you  so  stupid  that 
it  is  just  beginning  to  come  to  you 
what  I  am  talking  about,  or  do  you 
have  so  many  Jewish  girls  as  Freun- 
dinnen  that  you  have  to  try  to  recall 
which  one  it  is?" 

"Father,  I  still  can't— " 

"And  there  you  sit  showing  every 
instinct  of  a  peasant.  I  might  have 
known.  You  can  not  continue  to  be  a 
gentleman  under  misfortune.  Have 
I  stopped  any?  No,  I  never  shall. 
But  you,  what  are  you?  Deceiving 
about  this  girl,  lying  to  me  now.  You, 
are  you  my  son?  No,  you  are,  evi- 
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dently  can  only  be  —  aZimmermann. 
God  be  thanked  I  don't  know  them 
well." 

Mutti  had  died.  It  had  crystallized 
itself,  been  said.  Alliance?  As  surely 
as  she  sat  there  she  was  dead.  Father 
had  not  glanced  at  her,  had  not 
thought  of  her.  How  much  longer 
would  she  live?  Oh,  thirty  years,  per 
haps,  but  she  was  quite  and  totally 
dead,  killed  once  for  all. 

WELL,  it  was  his  turn  now. 
"Father,  please  listen  to  me 
just  a  moment.  Mutti  surely  thought 
she  was  correct  when  she  told  you  all 
this.  I  did  write  a  post  card.  It  is  to 
a  Jewish  girl  in  Hamburg  —  a  uni 
versity  professor's  daughter  —  who 
thought  I  was  sailing  from  Hamburg, 
instead  of  Bremen.  She  invited  me 
to  come  to  her  home  between  the 
train  and  the  boat  train.  I  wrote 
refusing  as  politely  as  possible.  That 
is  all." 

"Mathilde?" 

She  could  only  shake  her  head; 
three  times,  stiffly,  the  vacant  face 
turned  from  side  to  side. 

"Fortunately  I  can  prove  what  I 
have  said.  I  took  the  card  with  me  to 
mail  when  I  went  out  just  before 
Mittagsessen,  and,  since  I  stayed  a 
little  too  long  at  Fraulein  Hahn's,  I 
didn't  go  to  drop  it  on  the  way  home. 
Here  is  the  card.  Read  it.  You  will 
see  that  it  says  I  should  like  very 
much  to  see  her  again  before  I  leave, 
that  such  a  visit  means  much  to  me, 
that  unfortunately  my  plans  are  such 
that  this  will  be  impossible.  The 
expression  of  affection,  you  will 
observe,  is  in  quotation  marks.  It  is  a 
silly,  sentimental  phrase  we  joked 
about  from  a  French  novel.  Mutti 
must  have  read  the  card  very  has 


tily."  A  kind  tone,  a  very  kind 
tone. 

"Mathilde,  is  it  the  same  card?" 

She  seemed  to  be  addressing  her 
self.  "No,  it  can't  be.  This  time  I  am 
surely  not  mistaken  ..." 

"Mathilde,  will  you  manage  to 
look  at  this  card  and  tell  me  if  it  is 
the  same  one  you  read?" 

"The  Babnbof,  the  new  Babnbof, 
that  was  the  picture.  Is  this  the  new 
Babnboff  Ach,  yes,  the  same  view. 
But  the  message  —  it  was  exactly 
opposite,  exactly  opposite  —  he  was 
going  to  see  her,  it  meant  much  to 
him,  his  plans  were  such  that  it  would 
really  be  possible.  And  there  were  no 
marks  about  the  phrase.  I  can  not 
have  read  it  wrong.  There  was  a  very 
tiny  ink  blot  in  the  upper  corner  on 
the  face  of  the  card  —  that,  too,  is 
there.  Yes,  there  is  the  ink  blot.  But 
I  can  not  have  read  it  wrong  —  I 
—  I  am  not  suspicious  —  I  am 
not  hunting  —  I  would  never  have 
thought  —  it  must  be  the  same  card, 
but  I  thought  I  read  ..." 

Father  had  gone.  The  door  of  his 
room  had  closed. 

HE  looked  at  him  confusedly,  be- 
wilderedly.  She  had  defense  if 
she  could  grasp  it.  A  hybrid  sound  of 
cough  and  groan  escaped  her  throat. 
He  saw  she  was  done. 

Lightly,  a  light  tone.  "  Well,Mutti, 
let  us  finish  our  Mittagsessen.  What 
have  we  next  after  this  soup?" 

He  whistled  a  little  as  he  packed 
the  fibre  trunk,  Icb  babe  etwas  ver- 
loren.  Rather  too  bad  one  had  to 
travel  with  such  a  trunk.  Father  had 
bought  it  for  that  first  trip  to  Spain, 
fully  thirty  years  ago.  Well,  one's 
trunk  stayed  in  one's  cabin.  In 
tourist  class  there  were  always  likely 
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to  be  nursemaids  who  had  been  back  mous  novelist  who  always  went  tourist 
to  Germany  on  a  visit.  One  must  because  they  wanted  to  spend  more 
avoid  them.  Queer,  too,  they  some-  money  on  the  other  side  —  people  like 
times  looked  quite  presentable.  But  that  would  be  good  boat  acquaint- 
there  would  be  some  nice  people  in  ances.  An  air  of  distinction  soon 
tourist  class.  None  of  the  Americans  brought  one  together  with  such  peo- 
so  traveling  would  do,  but  Germans,  pie.  That  merely  amounted  to  eating 
yes,  German  students,  their  cheeks  asparagus  with  the  ringers.  Well, 
quilted  with  duel  scars,  intellectuals,  fortunately,  he  could  eat  his  as- 
like  those  two  daughters  of  the  fa-  paragus  successfully  with  his  fingers. 


Tinge  of  Sand 

BY  CHARLES  MALAM 

(HADY  ways  are  pleasant  ways. 

Nothing  shakes  the  drowsy  pillow 
Where  the  brook  in  deep  pool  plays 
Under  summer  sun  and  willow. 
Nothing  stirs  the  freckled  sand 
To  remind  it  it  is  land, 
To  imply  with  iron  mirth 
The  sad  burden  of  the  earth. 

I  would  seek  the  greenest  pool, 
Loll  forever  out  of  sight 
By  a  boulder,  silent,  cool, 
Let  earth  set  itself  aright  — 
But  for  fear  the  tinge  of  sand 
Might  usurp  with  speckled  band 
My  identity  and  days 
In  the  pleasant  shady  ways. 


You  Got  to  Be  Nice 


BY  PHILIP  DRYER 


A  Story 


I  WAS  standing  at  the  corner  of 
MacDougal  and  Fourth  Street 
and  slipping  the  cards  to  tourists 
from  uptown,  like  I  always  did  on 
Saturday  nights,  when  along  come 
Ralph  Jennings  and  another  guy. 
Some  young  kid. 

"Hello,  Doggy!  Haven't  you  had 
the  old  mug  lifted  yet?"  Ralph 
cracked. 

Honest,  just  because  when  I  was  a 
kid  on  Bleecker  Street  and  a  plate- 
glass  window  cut  my  map  up  pretty 
bad  because  of  the  Black  Tom  explo 
sion,  I've  had  to  listen  to  more  cheap 
cracks!  I  kind  of  liked  Ralph,  but 
because  he  knew  me  so  long  he 
thought  it  wasn't  nothing  when  he 
passed  those  remarks,  but  it  got 
my  cork  every  time  even  if  I  laughed 
it  off. 

"Hello,  Ralph,  how  are  you?"  I 
said. 

"Splendiferous,  Doggy,  me  lad, 
splendissimus  —  a  —  um !  Say,  meet 
Tom  Rogers." 

Ralph  was  pie-eyed  again.  Some 
of  those  artists  and  poets  could  of 
even  put  me  under  the  table.  Me  and 
this  Rogers  kid  shook  hands,  and  I 
sized  up  right  away  he  was  another 
kid  fresh  from  school  and  down  here 
looking  for  kindred  souls  and  inspira 


tion.  Me,  I  knowed  all  about  it. 
What  a  laugh! 

"Say,  Doggy!  Come  on  over  to 
Freddy's  with  us  and  have  a  beer," 
Ralph  said. 

I  already  sent  Mike  enough  busi 
ness  for  a  while,  so  I  said  okay. 

We  went  up  MacDougal  to  131 
next  to  the  Provincetown  where  I 
helped  with  the  scenery  for  one  of 
Gene  O'Neill's  plays  when  nobody 
knowed  him.  Yes,  I  knowed  him  and 
Red  Lewis,  too.  I  knowed  everybody 
what's  been  here  for  the  last  twenty 
years.  Every  last  one  of  them  was 
nuts,  but  I  been  around  so  much  with 
those  kind  of  guys  and  their  high- 
talking  skirts  that  I  picked  up  a 
wonderful  vocabulary.  I  used  to  fry 
steaks  for  them  at  parties,  and  I  sure 
learned  all  about  art  and  literature 
and  that  kind  of  boloney.  And  when 
I  was  cook  for  Norah  in  the  Doll's 
House  on  Bleecker  Street  for  three 
months,  believe  me,  I  learned  every 
thing  from  A  to  Z. 

WENT  in  to  Freddy's,  and 
the  whole  crowd  was  there  at 
the  tables.  I  saw  Marcia  in  a  corner, 
looking  like  a  knock-out  with  her  red 
floppy  hat  and  her  black  scarf  around 
her  neck  and  those  blue  eyes  of  hers. 
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She  was  with  two  guys  with  stiff 
collars  and  spats,  so  I  knew  she  was 
working  her  racket.  Free  drinks.  I 
didn't  want  to  muscle  in  and  queer 
the  works,  maybe,  but  she  saw  us  and 
hollered,  "  Why,  Dog,  darling !  Ralph ! 
Come  over  here." 

THE  three  of  us  went  over,  and  we 
was  introduced  —  sure,  I  was 
used  to  that  kind  of  society  stuff,  and 
Blackie  brought  over  some  beers. 
I  had  to  laugh  at  that  kid,  Rogers. 
He  was  taking  everything  in  like  it 
was  back-stage  at  the  Winter  Garden. 

"Marcia,  I  salute  your  unfailing 
genius."  Ralph  was  beginning  to 
crack  wise  again.  "However,  may  I 
suggest  a  little  versatility  in  your 
choice  of  sub  — " 

The  Rogers  kid  butted  in.  "Say, 
Ralph  —  aren't  all  these  caricatures 
on  the  walls  yours?" 

Ralph  begun  to  look  snidey  like  he 
always  did  when  some  of  his  tourist- 
friends  asked  him  that.  "Tom,  you 
can  find  the  fruits  of  my  art  in 
every  hole  West,  South  and  North 
of  the  Square  as  far  as  Fourteenth 
Street." 

One  of  the  foreigners  from  uptown 
took  Marcia's  hand  and  pulled  the 
calf-act.  "So  you're  an  artist,  too, 
eh?  What  do  you  do?" 

I  was  wise  that  Marcia  was  crazy 
about  Ralph,  even  if  lots  of  times  he 
said  things  what  got  her  cork.  Me, 
I  didn't  even  try  to  get  the  Greek  he 
was  throwing  half  the  time,  but  I 
could  tell  he  pulled  a  three-bagger 
that  time.  Marcia  was  sore. 

She  closed  her  eyes  and  lifted  her 
nose  in  the  air  and  said  kind  of 
dreamy,  "I  secure  suitable  subjects 
to  help  me  eject  reality." 

I  ain't  hep  to  what  that  means, 


but  the  guy  wasn't,  neither.  "What 
do  you  mean?"  he  said. 

Marcia  looked  at  him  with  her  big 
round  eyes,  and  then  she  rattled  off 
a  lot  of  big  words.  The  guy  was 
locoed  of  course,  so  he  shut  up.  I 
tell  you  they  was  all  plain  cracked. 
I  bet  they  don't  even  talk  in  books 
like  she  talked  that  time.  Anyhow, 
it  shut  the  guy  up,  but  Marcia  was 
lamping  daggers  at  Ralph. 

Him  and  Rogers  was  having  a 
regular  pow-wow.  Rogers  was  saying, 
kind  of  excited,  "There's  lots  of  stuff 
here,  Ralph!  Apaches  in  the  New 
World!" 

"Yes."  Ralph  laughed  through  his 
schnozzle.  "But  up-to-date,  with  all 
the  wrinkles." 

"Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  to — " 

Ralph  got  kind  of  disgusted. 
"  Hell !  I  know  plenty,  but  who  wants 
to  bother  about  these  gorillas!  Write 
about  a  he  and  a  she  in  Normandy 
and  send  it  to  the  Home  Fire  Sheet. 
It  pays  a  lot  better.  There!  That  was 
an  original  observation,  for  a  change." 

Me,  I  got  the  drift  then,  and  he 
was  wise.  Silly  and  Moe  was  at 
the  next  table.  They  was  looking 
at  me. 

rip  HE  door  opened,  and  in  come 
JL  strutting  Benny.  Boy,  he  was  a 
knock-out.  He  was  sporting  a  stiff 
blue  collar  and  a  blue  tie  and  real 
sparklers  and  a  pair  of  spats.  He  had 
a  cane  even.  He  made  me  look  like 
two  cents,  honest.  Benny  was  a  real 
smart  lawyer,  and  he  had  real 
Park  Avenue  style.  When  one  of  the 
boys  got  a  little  clumsy,  Benny 
always  saw  the  judge  first  thing  in 
the  morning  and  everything  was 
Jake. 
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Ralph  saw  him  and  said,  "Hi, 
Benny!" 

Benny  come  over.  "Hello,  sweet 
heart,"  he  said  to  Marcia. 

Marcia  didn't  like  him,  even  if  he 
was  supposed  to  be  a  assistant  dis 
trict  attorney  in  Brooklyn,  so  she 
just  frosted  him.  That  just  goes  to 
show  how  dumb  all  the  high-brows 
are.  Benny  could  of  done  a  lot  for 
that  moll. 

HE  SAT  down  between  me  and 
Ralph.  "Freddy  here?"  he  said 
low  to  me. 

"Yes,  why?"  I  said. 

"Tonight's  pay-day,  you  punch- 
drunk  gorilla.  What's  it  to  you, 
anyway?" 

"Oh!  So  the  boss  is  going  to  drop 
in,  hunh?"  I  said,  like  a  hay 
seed. 

"Shut  your  trap!"  He  turned 
around  on  me  and  begun  jawing 
with  Ralph  and  Rogers.  Benny  and 
Ralph  was  great  pals,  only  Ralph 
didn't  know  nothing.  See?  Me,  I 
didn't  feel  so  good,  and  was  I  sore 
at  myself!  Guys  what  got  too  nosey 
has  a  beautiful  funeral,  everybody 
knows  that. 

"What's  the  matter,  Benny?" 
Ralph  laughed.  "Sore  at  Doggy?" 

"He's  one  dumb  animal." 

I  was  getting  sorer  and  sorer.  At 
myself  and  Benny  and  at  that  smart- 
boy  Ralph. 

"What  you  should  really  do, 
Doggy,"  Ralph  said,  "is  what  I've 
always  been  telling  you.  Get  your 
face  lifted.  I  can  give  you  the  ad 
dress  of  a  good  plastic  surgeon.  If 
you  were  only  beautiful,  we'd  all 
love  you." 

"Ah!  Go  to  hell!"  That  guy  got 
my  nanny,  honest. 


I  heard  Rogers  say  low,  "  Cut  that 
stuff,  Ralph!  What's  the  idea,  any 
way?" 

"Oh,  he  doesn't  mind.  He's  sim- 
pie." 

They  was  talking  like  if  I  wasn't 
there  even.  Benny  took  out  a  nifty 
lighter  and  a  cigar. 

"Say,  Benny,"  Ralph  said,  "where 
did  you  get  the  lighter?" 

"A  racketeer  sent  it  to  me  from 
the  stir,  after  I  sent  him  up  for 
three  years.  For  my  courteous  treat 
ment  of  him." 

"Ha!  Ha!"  It  seemed  to  tickle 
Ralph.  "What  a  life!  For  your  — 
Ha!  Ha!" 

It  sure  was  a  laugh.  Benny  was 
one  smart  boy.  Only  it  was  the 
other  way  around.  It  was  Honest 
Bloomberg  what  got  one  from  Tim 
after  Bloomie  sent  him  up.  And  a 
judge  sent  Benny  his  after  Benny 
kicked  him  off  the  chief's  pay-roll 
and  sicked  the  dogs  on  him. 

I  TURNED  around  to  chew  the  rag 
with  Marcia,  but  she  was  busy 
with  the  uptowners.  She  was  sitting 
sideways  against  the  table,  and  she 
had  her  knees  crossed,  and  —  well, 
anyway,  she  was  one  sweet  baby. 
Even  if  that  kind  of  babe  never  gave 
me  no  tumble.  They  used  to  kid  me 
around,  that's  all. 

The  door  opened  again,  and  in 
walked  Luigi  and  Patsy.  They  looked 
around,  and  Patsy  stuck  his  head 
outside.  And  then  in  come  the  chief 
and  Louie  and  Johnny  and  Domi- 
nick.  Everything  got  quiet  all  of  a 
sudden  and  the  chief  said  hello  to 
everybody.  He  was  nice  and  quiet, 
like  always,  but  he  looked  like  his 
liver  wasn't  treating  him  right  again. 
He  was  in  civvies,  of  course. 
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"Who's  that?"  Rogers  said  to 
Ralph. 

"Cavrilla.  Lieutenant  of  the  pre 
cinct." 

"What!  You  mean  —  a  cop?" 

"Yep." 

"But  what—  " 

"Shut  up.  And  talk  lower.  He's 
one  of  the  satraps." 

I  don't  know  what  that  means, 
neither.  But  the  advice  was  wonder 
ful,  coming  or  going. 


out  of  the  back  room 
JP  and  said  hello,  and  then  he  went 
back  in.  Luigi  went  in  after  him  and 
then  the  chief  and  then  Johnny. 
Blackie  asked  Louie  and  Dominick 
and  Patsy  if  they  wanted  a  beer, 
but  they  said  no.  They  just  leaned 
against  the  wall  near  the  doorway 
with  their  hands  in  their  pockets 
and  their  collars  up.  They  looked 
like  they  needed  a  shave,  so  I  guessed 
they  must  of  been  busy  the  last 
couple  days. 

"Say,  Ralph,"  Rogers  said,  "are 
those  fellows  his  body-guard?" 

"Yes." 

"Those  tramps?  I  thought  those 
fellows  were  always  young  and  slick 
and  dressed  to  kill." 

"Listen  to  me,  Tom,"  Ralph  said. 
He'd  been  having  a  lot  of  beers,  on 
top  of  what  he  was  carrying  already, 
and  he  begun  to  talk  real  out  loud. 
"Cavrilla,  the  dirty  bum,  knows 
what  he's  doing.  Those  yeggs  with 
him  are  married  and  respectable  and 
they  don't  go  gadding  around  and 
their  fat  old  wives  know  how  to  keep 
their  mouths  shut.  And  these  boys 
can  beat  William  Tell  at  his  own 
game." 

"Well!" 

"Shut  up.  And  for  Chrisake,  don't 


talk  so  loud?  And  don't  ask  me  so 
many  questions!"  Believe  me,  he 
was  soused. 

Everybody  was  looking  at  us,  and 
me,  I  didn't  begin  to  feel  so  good. 
Moe  leaned  over  from  the  other 
table  and  shoved  Ralph  on  the 
shoulder.  "Hey,  guy,  that's  no  way 
to  talk!" 

Marcia  got  kind  of  white  and 
leaned  over  and  yanked  Ralph  by  his 
necktie.  "  Shut  your  damfool  mouth." 

Benny  wasn't  saying  a  word.  Or 
me,  neither.  Ralph  got  up  to  lam 
baste  Moe,  but  Benny  pulled  him 
down  again.  Moe  and  Silly  was  al 
ready  standing  up,  and  they  had 
their  hands  under  their  coat-lapels, 
and  they  was  shrugging  their  hol 
sters  easy.  Benny  looked  at  them, 
and  they  sat  down  quick.  Me,  I 
begun  to  breathe  again. 

Luigi  come  out  of  the  back  room, 
and  then  Freddy  and  the  chief,  and 
then  Johnny.  They  was  all  laughing. 

"Have  a  beer?"  Freddy  said. 

"All  right.  A  quick  one."  The 
chief  looked  like  he  was  feeling 
better. 


all  lined  up  to  the  bar, 
except  Patsy  and  Dominick,  and 
they  leaned  their  backs  against  the 
bar  and  kept  their  hands  in  their 
pockets.  I  wouldn't  of  wanted  their 
job  for  no  money. 

"Their  hands  must  certainly  be 
cold,"  Rogers  whispered  to  Ralph. 

"Let  him  alone!"  Benny  was 
getting  sick  of  that  dumb  kid,  and  I 
didn't  blame  him  such  a  hell  of  a  lot. 

Ralph  was  sore  clean  through,  but 
he  wasn't  saying  nothing.  He  took 
out  a  pad  and  pencil  and  begun  to 
draw  fast  a  picture  of  the  chief  at 
the  bar.  Believe  me,  Ralph  was 
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tough,  and  he  could  use  a  wicked  a  stuck  pig.  Moe  fell  back  flat  on  the 

pencil.  Rogers  looked  over  his  shoul-  table,  and  his  mouth  and  nose  begun 

der  and  said,  excited,  "That's  great,  to   bleed  hard.   The  chief  grabbed 

Ralph!  You've  got  him,  all  right.  Ralph  and  slammed  him  down  in  the 

The  jowls  and  the  thin  curved  beak  chair, 

of  a  nose.  And  those  little  eyes ! "  "  Is  it  straight  what  my  boy  said  ? " 

Ralph  just  said  shut  up  and  kept  "Hell,  no!  But  I  want  that  gorilla 

on  drawing.  Moe  got  up  and  leaned  of  yours  —  and  you  —  to  keep  your 

over  his  shoulder.  He  grabbed  the  paws  off  the  kid!"  That  just  goes  to 

pad  and  held  it  up.  show  what  rot-gut  does  to  a  guy. 

"Say,  chief!"  he  said.  "You  want  The  chief  leaned  over  and  tapped 

to  take  a  look  at  this  ?"  his    finger    hard    on    Ralph's    vest. 

"Listen,  you!  You're  fresh  boloney! 

ripHE  chief  put  down  his  beer  and  I  know  you.  I  don't  want  to  see  you 

JL  looked  around.  Then  he  come  no  more  on  Fourth  Street.  Get  me? 

over,  the  boys  all  around  him.  He  No  more!" 

looked  at  Benny  next  to  Ralph,  and  Ralph  stood  up  quick  and  kicked 

then  he  looked  at  me  and  Marcia  his  chair  away  in  back  of  him  and 

and  the  foreigners.  I  didn't  feel  good,  grabbed  the  pad.  "Listen!"  He  was 

We  was   all  quiet.   The  light  was  talking  through  his  molars.   "Next 

strong  and  there  was  a  lot  of  smoke  Thursday,  that  thing  is  going  to  be 

from    everybody's    butts    and    the  in    the   Gotham    Weekly.    And    five 

sweat  smelled.  I  felt  like  clearing  my  thousand  words  are  going  to  go  with 

throat,  but  I  didn't.  it  that  are  going  to  blow  you  sky- 

"What  you  got  there?"  the  chief  high!" 

asked  Moe.  The  chief  took  out  a  cigar  and 

Ralph  was  sitting  like  he  didn't  laughed.  "All  right.  Suit  yourself!" 
give  no  damn  for  nobody,  and  Moe 

gave  the  pad  to  the  chief.  The  chief  ir  TTE  SMILED  and  rubbed  his  hands 

looked  at  it  a  long  time,  and  then  he  jLll  and  looked  at  Moe  and  Silly, 

run  his  finger  along  his  tongue.  The  Jeez!  A  rubbing  out!  I  looked  quick 

chief  didn't  like  it  one  little  bit.  He  for  Moe   and  Silly,   and  they  was 

looked  at  me  and  Ralph  again,  and  I  already   making    tracks.    Then    the 

begun  to  sweat  good.  He  knew  all  chief  looked  slow  at  me  and  Benny, 

about  me  and  my  friends.  and  all  of  a  sudden  I  was  cold  all 

The  chief  laughed  easy  and  said  to  over.  Me,  I  didn't  have  no  belly,  like 

Ralph,  "You  do  this?"  the  other  boys,  for  no  such  stuff. 

"Yep."  Ralph  took  another  drink.  "All  right,  boys,"  the  chief  said, 

I'd  of  liked  to  of  burned  him  right  "take  me  home."  Him  and  the  boys 

then  and  there.  left,  him  in  the  middle. 

"And  that  ain't  all,"  Moe  butted  The  Rogers  kid  looked  kind  of 

in.  "Him  and  this  kid  with  him  is  sick   and   white.    "Think   he'll   try 

going  to  give  you  a  writing-up!"  anything,  Ralph?" 

Quick  as  anything,  Ralph  jumped  Ralph  was  still  pickled,  but  begin- 
up  and  turned  around  and  straight-  ning  to  sober  up.  "What  do  you 
armed  Moe  so  hard  he  grunted  like  think,  Benny?"  he  said. 
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"Well,  I  don't  know  what  — 

Marcia  butted  in  quick,  "Benny, 
take  that  fool  away  until  he's  sober. 
He's  as  responsible  as  a  two-year-old 
right  now.  Please,  Benny!"  She 
knew  they  was  pals.  "Take  that 
moron  away!" 

"All  right.  Listen,  you,"  Benny 
said  to  Rogers,  "beat  it,  quick." 

Rogers  looked  at  Ralph. 

"Beat  it." 

Rogers  beat  it. 

"Listen,  Marcia,"  Benny  said, 
"I  know  of  a  place  where  I  can  stow 
him  away,  but  — 

"Oh,  for  God's  sake!  Stop  your 
chatter!  Go  on!" 

BENNY  got  up  and  took  Ralph  by 
the  arm.  They  went  out,  and  I 
followed  close.  It  was  dark  in  the 
hall.  I  saw  the  outside  door  close  be 
hind  Benny  and  Ralph,  and  then 
somebody  grabbed  me  by  the  arm. 
I  turned  quick,  and,  believe  me,  my 
hand  was  at  my  holster.  It  was 
Marcia. 

"Where  are  you  going,  Doggy?" 

"Why,  Marcia,  what  you  worrying 
about?"  I  said.  "I'm  going  to  help 
Benny  with  Ralph." 

"You  stay  here.  Everybody  will 
know  you." 

"Leave  go  of  me."  I  was  in  a 
hurry.  "Benny's  waiting  for  me." 

"You  stay  here!" 

Those  dictionary  dames  thought 
they  was  different  from  other  molls. 
I  pinched  her. 

"Don't  you  worry  none,  kid."  I 
guess  I  kind  of  laughed. 

She  hauled  off  and  socked  me. 
"You  filthy  animal!"  She  socked  me 
again. 

Honest,  those  kind  of  dames 
thought  they  was  everything.  You 


can't  blame  me  for  getting  sore.  I 
grabbed  her  and  threw  my  arm 
around  her  and  sunk  my  nails  in. 
With  my  other  hand,  I  knuckled 
her  Adam's  apple,  hard.  I  knowed 
she  was  going  to  yell,  so  I  knuckled 
her  again.  I  guess  that  must  of  made 
her  kind  of  sick,  because  there 
wasn't  no  more  of  a  peep  out  of  her. 
I  grabbed  her  under  my  arm,  she 
was  only  a  little  moll,  and  I  hauled 
her  up  to  Joe's  room. 

"Here's  somebody  what  thinks 
she's  Mrs.  Astor,"  I  said  and  shoved 
her  into  the  room. 

She  jumped  around  and  grabbed 
my  wrist.  What  a  bite  she  gave  me! 
I  had  my  iron  out  to  massage  her,  but 
I  dropped  it  and  gave  her  a  back- 
swipe  what  bloodied  her  mouth  good. 
She  fell  against  Joe  and  I  beat  it. 

I  WENT  banging  down  the  stairs. 
Benny  might  of  got  tired  waiting 
for  me.  The  whole  street  was  jammed 
with  taxis.  I  couldn't  see  the  Studie 
with  Moe  and  Silly,  but  I  didn't 
try  hard.  Near  the  corner  at  Fourth 
Street,  I  saw  Benny  having  trouble 
getting  Ralph  into  the  Pierce.  I  run 
over  and  gave  him  a  hand.  Ralph 
had  a  real  load  on. 

"You  flat-footed  gorilla,  where 
have  you  been?"  Benny  said. 

"Needs  his  map  lifted."  Ralph 
thought  he  could  show  us  what  a 
brave  guy  he  was.  It  cooked  his 
goose  with  me. 

Benny  got  in  at  the  wheel,  and  I 
got  in  back  with  Ralph.  We  turned 
the  corner  and  went  up  Washington 
Square  South. 

"Where  are  you  going,  Benny?" 
Ralph  said. 

"Never  mind,  we'll  be  there  in  a 
little  while." 
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"Suppose    they    spray    us    with  I  yelled.  I  was  sure  enjoying  myself. 

Tommies!"  He  was  biting  away  at  Benny  swore  and  jammed  down 

his  knuckle.  on  the  gas  and  twisted  for  all  he  was 

"  Dont  worry,"  Benny  said. "  We're  worth.  There  was  a  quick  hard  bump 

proof,  you  fool."  and  we  jumped  away  like  a  scared 

I  looked  through  the  back  window  rabbit,  and  then  I  heard  glass  smash- 

and  saw  the  Studie  come  round  the  ing  while  we  went  fast  and  easy  down 

corner.  I  almost  laughed  out  loud.  Twelfth.  I  looked  back  and  saw  the 

They  was  giving  us  plenty  time.  It  Chevvie  laying  on  its  side  and  the 

was  going  to  be  easier  than  what  I  wheels  spinning.  Boy,  I  just  laid  back 

thought,  a  real  picnic.  and  roared. 

I  leaned  ahead  and  said,  "Make  it  Ralph  grabbed  me,  and  I  saw  his 

snappy,  Benny."  eyes.  "Listen,  you  gorilla,  I'll  brain 

We  went  all  around  and  come  down  you  if  you  don't  stop  that  laughing ! " 
Eighth  Street,  and  then  we  went  up  He  looked  kind  of  dangerous,  so  I 
the  Avenue  soft  and  quick.  The  said  okay,  okay.  If  I'd  of  had  my 
Studie  was  giving  us  about  three  iron,  maybe  I'd  of  gave  him  a  rub- 
hundred  yards.  It  was  late  and  there  bing  right  then.  But  maybe  not, 
wasn't  a  lot  of  cars  and  so  it  was  dead  because  I  ain't  like  the  other  boys, 
easy.  What  a  laugh!  and  I  got  to  take  plenty  coke  after  it. 

Ralph's    knuckle    was    bleeding.  And,  anyway,  Ralph  was  a  friend  of 

"For  God's  sake,  Benny,  step  on  mine, 
that  gas!" 

"All  right,  all  right.  No  one  knows  Ti^r  TE  WAS  going  sixty  when  some 

where  we  are  or  where  we're  going,  Vv    damn   bull  blew  his  whistle, 

anyway."  Benny  jammed  down  on  the  foot- 

"Say!"  Ralph  yelled.  "Where  in  brake  and  yanked  up  the  emergency 

all  hell  is  your  sign!"  and  we  went  skidding  all  over  and 

"Oh,  yes!"  Benny  said.   "I  for-  just  missed  a  parkie. 

got."  "Go  on  ahead,  Benny!"  I  yelled. 

"What's  the  idea!" 

HE  BENT  down  with  one  hand  and  "Go  ahead!"  Ralph  said, 

picked  up  a  black  sign  with  "Nothing  doing.  I  don't  want  my 

white  letters  on  it.  DEP'T.  OF  JUSTICE,  plate-number  sent  in." 

He  stuck  it  against  the  windshield.  "Well,    what    of    it!    What's    a 

"Don't  you  have  it  up   all   the  ticket!" 

time?"  Ralph  said.  "I  don't  want  even  a  suspension 

"Too  much  side,  Ralph."  Benny  against  me."   Benny  was  sure  one 

sounded   just    like    a    college    boy.  smart  boy. 

Nobody  could  of  tripped  him  up.  The  flat-foot  come  running  over. 

We  begun  to  travel  real  fast  and  "Hey!  Didn't  you  see  no  sign!" 

then  Benny  started  to  turn  down  Benny   got    sore.    "You,    rookie! 

West   Twelfth,    but   some   Chevvie  Didn't   you?    Didn't    you    see   that 

thought  we  wasn't,  because  of  the  sign? "He pointed  at  the  sign  against 

one-way  sign.  the  windshield. 

"Swipe  him,  Benny!  Swipe  him!"  The  bull  took  a  look  and  didn't 
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know  what  to  do  with  himself. 
"Excuse  me,  chief,"  he  said,  "but  — 
but  you  got  your  badge?" 

Benny  dug  down  in  his  pants- 
pocket  and  pulled  out  a  badge.  The 
bull  took  it  and  flashed  his  lamp  on 
it,  and  then  he  looked  at  the  name 
on  the  back. 

"Excuse  me,  chief,"  he  scratched 
the  back  of  his  conk,  "but  you  know 
I  got  my  orders.  How  do  I  know  this 
here's  yours?" 

"Well  I'll  be  damned!"  Benny 
pulled  out  his  driving  license  and 
showed  him  the  name.  "Okay?" 

"Okay,  boss!"  The  bull  touched 
his  cap.  "Excuse  it,  chief!" 

We  went  slamming  off  again.  I 
didn't  look  around,  but  I  was  on  to 
Moe  and  Silly.  They  must  ofstopped, 
too,  to  give  us  a  chance  with  our 
freight.  I  was  going  to  ask  Benny 
about  the  badge,  but  I  remembered 
Ralph  was  in  the  boat,  and  then  I 
remembered  Honest  Bloomberg  what 
got  his  coming  out  of  the  Brooklyn 
post-office  where  he  was  the  talent 
behind  the  Prohibition  bums.  Right 
in  broad  daylight  they  salted  him  and 
frisked  him.  Anyway,  he  was  too  sure 
he  could  of  sent  Ike  up  for  a  frying. 

LOOKED   at   Ralph.   He   had   his 

head  in  his  hands  and  was  shak 
ing  to  beat  the  band.  I  slapped  him 
on  the  back. 

"Don't  be  dumb,  Ralph.  What 
you  worrying  about?"  I  said. 

"Shut  up,  you!"  He  yelled  at  me. 
"That  cop  wouldn't  have  held  us  up 
if  he  hadn't  seen  you  in  the  car!" 

"Here's  Abingdon  Square ! "  Benny 
yipped  out. 

"Okay!"  I  said.  "Cross  Hudson 
Street  and  go  under  the  L  and  stop 
at  Frau  Werner's!" 


I  looked  back  and  saw  headlights 
away  back  coming  fast. 

"We're  near  the  water,  aren't 
we?"  Ralph  said  to  me. 

"Yes.  Come  on,  we're  getting  out 
in  a  second." 

"Listen!"  He  grabbed  my  coat. 
"Sure  I'll  be  all  right  here?" 

"Absolutely.  Come  on."  I  was  in  a 
hurry.  The  headlights  was  coming 
real  fast. 

Benny  pulled  the  car  to  the  curb, 
and  we  hopped  out.  Benny  yelled 
"So  long,  Ralph!"  and  beat  it  quick. 
He  sounded  kind  of  funny. 

(ALPH  turned  around  to  say  so 
long,  but  I  grabbed  him  by  the 
shoulder  and  hauled  him  up  the 
stairs  to  the  door.  It  wasn't  locked, 
and  I  stepped  in  fast  and  banged  it 
into  Ralph's  map.  It  was  black  as 
hell  in  the  hall.  I  shoved  the  jigger 
down  on  the  lock,  and  Ralph  begun 
to  yell  high  like  a  woman,  "Let  me 
in,  you!  Oh,  my  God!  Let  me  in! 
Oh,  Mother!  Mother!"  He  sure  was 
planted  nice.  I  flopped  on  the  floor 
and  rolled  over  to  the  side.  I  heard 
the  Studie  come  racing  down.  Ralph 
yelled  long  and  loud  like  a  woman 
and  then  the  Tommies  begun  to 
rattle.  Chips  went  flying  out  of  the 
door.  The  boys  kept  going,  and  I 
hopped  up  quick  and  unlocked  the 
door.  Ralph  had  his  mouth  open  like 
something  was  gagging  him,  and  his 
tongue  was  hanging  away  out.  His 
eyes  looked  like  they  was  going  to 
pop  out  of  his  head.  He  gave  a  kind 
of  a  big  cough  and  fell  against  me, 
like  a  heavy  sack  of  rags.  And  before 
I  could  help  it  even,  the  blood  poured 
out  of  the  damn  stiff's  mouth  and 
ruined  my  suit  what  I  had  to  shake 
down  fifty  bucks  for,  honest. 


Temple  Rocking  in  the  Movies 

BY  NORAH  WELLESBY 

The  Hollywood  Samsons  try  harder  than  ever  to  accomplish  the 
destruction  of  their  industry,  and  of  themselves 

p  W-^HERE  are  signs  both  within  and  depression  reduced  spending  power  is 

without  the  motion  picture  in-  reflected  in  this  business  just  as  in 

-1L   dustry  that  the  producers  must,  all  others,  but  there  are,  I  believe, 

for   their  own   financial   gain,   stop  other    economic    reasons    for    this 

trying  to  fit  the  public  to  the  pictures  shrinkage.  It  was  pointed  out  by  THE 

instead  of  the  pictures  to  the  public.  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  soon  after 

The  movies  really  are  one  of  the  the  stock  market  collapse  and  before 
wonders  of  this  century.  The  fact  our  spending  power  was  so  greatly 
that  they  moved  was  in  itself  such  a  curtailed  that  there  had  been  several 
marvel  that  for  years  the  public  had  serious  slumps  in  the  motion  picture 
a  seemingly  unquenchable  thirst  for  industry  and  that  there  would  be 
this  product  of  the  show  world.  The  another  as  soon  as  the  novelty  of 
nickels,  the  dimes,  the  quarters  and  sound  wore  off.  The  article  empha- 
the  fifty-cent  pieces,  trickling  out  sized  the  fact  that  in  each  previous 
from  every  town  and  hamlet,  made  slump  the  producers  had  recouped 
streams  of  silver  that  flowed  into  themselves  by  some  new  offering, 
great  tributaries  and  were  trans-  but  that  never  had  they  faced  the 
muted  into  rivers  of  gold  for  these  real  underlying  cause  of  public  in- 
new  showmen.  Fortunes  were  some-  difference.  The  motion  picture  pro- 
times  lost,  but  millions  upon  millions  ducers'  habit  of  easy  money  seems  to 
were  made  and  held  and  made  to  have  caused  a  kind  of  astigmatism, 
multiply.  They  haven't  as  a  consequence  been 

Such  was  our  response  that  the  able  to  scrutinize  their  industry  so 

film  manufacturers  seemed  justified  closely  as  men  in  certain  other  fields 

in  setting  up  their  system  of  manu-  of  production, 
facturing  a  standardized  product  to 

be  spread  through  every  town  and  ^x  ^c  TILL  this  present  slump  that  is 

village,  a  system  that  now  seems  to  W  causing  all  financiers  and  all 

various  analysts  of  the  industry  to  economists  to  rack  their  brains  for  a 

be  fast  becoming  its  greatest  liability  constructive  solution  —  even  making 

instead  of  its  greatest  asset.  conservatives,  to  whom  the  Soviet 

Of  course,  in  this  time  of  business  philosophy    is    anathema,    consider 
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what  there  is  of  value  in  the  "five  ing  a  shrinkage  in  theatres'  receipts 
year  plan"  —  will  it  cause  the  mo-  quite  aside  from  that  due  to  hard 
tion  picture  producers  to  overhaul  times.  (Producer  publicity  has  told 
the  structure  of  their  business?  For  us  that  115,000,000  tickets  are  sold 
therein,  apparently,  lies  the  chief  weekly.  However,  Silas  Bent  in  his 
source  of  their  troubles.  It  is  one  of  recent  survey  writes  that  his  pains- 
the  commonplaces  of  manufacturing  taking  investigation  shows  that  less 
concerns  that  changing  times  neces-  than  35,000,000  attend  the  pictures 
sitate  radical  adaptations,  both  in  weekly.)  Another  way  of  stating  the 
product  and  in  methods  of  distribu-  producers'  problem  in  standardizing 
tion.  Mr.  Ford  had  to  give  us  differ-  this  product  is  that  it  bears  too  close 
ent  types  of  cars.  The  railways  are  a  relation  to  art  to  lend  itself  beyond 
having  to  modify  their  business  to  certain  limits  to  mass  production, 
include  aerial  and  bus  transporta 
tion.  The  urban  public  is  getting  rip  HE  producers  point  out  with 
tired  of  half  ripe  fruit,  hence  the  JL  much  feeling  the  great  number 
produce  industry  is  having  to  devise  of  films  they  have  made  from  novels 
methods  of  supplying  us  with  fully  and  plays  the  public  loves.  Yes,  but 
ripened  fruit.  The  radio  is  one  of  the  what  did  they  do  to  most  of  these 
most  successful  industries  in  serving  famous  plots?  In  Hollywood  par- 
the  needs  of  different  groups  and  lance,  they  "dumbed  them  up"  for 
classes  of  people.  If  you  don't  like  the  mob.  Writers  who  were  invited 
what's  coming  over  the  wire,  you  to  come  by  plane  to  Hollywood  to 
can  switch  the  dial  and  turn  on  a  supervise  the  making  of  their  films 
lecture,  a  talk  on  health  or  house-  and  had  their  arrival  hailed  with 
keeping.  If  you  don't  like  the  jazz,  great  publicity  have  been  left  to  sit 
you  may  turn  on  a  symphony  con-  on  the  beach  and  tear  their  hair  while 
cert.  And  if  your  mood  is  distinctly  directors  turned  out  their  films  in  a 
"pop,"  why,  there's  the  diversion  of  form  that  reminded  the  outraged 
the  millions,  "Amos  an'  Andy."  authors  of  the  current  radio  illustra 
tion,  two  pictures  of  some  person, 

/npHE  motion  picture  producers,  the  first  true  in  its  proportions,  the 
JL  however,  have  held  on  too  long  other  sickeningly  distorted.  They 
to  their  original  set-up,  to  the  policy  feel  that  the  policy  of  the  industry  is 
of  trying  to  make  plays  that  every  equally  unbalanced;  and  its  receipts 
one  will  like,  and  that  can  be  dis-  will  probably  show  that  it  is. 
tributed  around  the  world.  That's  Some  of  these  films  prove  a  big 
the  way  their  machinery  is  geared,  so  success,  but  many  of  them  are  a  little 
in  spite  of  the  changing  times,  our  above  the  crowd  and  below  the 
growing  and  diversified  tastes,  they  standards  of  the  discriminating.  The 
have  continued  to  try  to  force  their  producers  call  on  high  heaven  to  wit- 
product  on  us  and  make  us  like  it.  ness  either  their  losses,  or  their  slow 
And  there  are  increasing  millions  of  receipts,  when  they  really  do  their 
us  who  don't  like  so  much  standard-  utmost  to  please  with  extraordinarily 
ized  drama.  There  are  millions  who  good  productions  like  Cbangy  Rango, 
never  did,  and  together  we  are  caus-  Disraeli,  and  Old  English.  But  that 
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doesn't  prove  there  isn't  a  profitable  keenest   interest   in   dairy   districts 

demand  for  such  plays,  if  they  would  like  New  York  and  Wisconsin  and 

develop  a  national  circuit  of  small  correspondingly  less  elsewhere.  But 

houses  to  show  this  kind  of  product,  once  put  in  the  hands  of  the  dis- 

There  are  millions  of  us  who  would  tributor  it  had  to  cover  the  rest  of 

patronize    them.    Several    such    in-  the  territory.   Its  distribution  cost 

dependent  houses  in  New  York  are  $225,000,  leaving  a  net  of  only  about 

doing  a  very  profitable  business  when  $j  a  week  to  the  producers  for  the 

they  can  get  the  right  films.  The  his-  two  years  it  was  in  circulation.  He 

tory  of  some  of  them  has  been  a  heart-  maintained  that  good  films  created 

breaking  struggle  against  the  indus-  for  special  groups  or  classes  could 

try's  custom  of  requiring  exhibitors  and  would  make  money  when  this 

to  book  in  blocks  or  buy  single  plays  waste  was  eliminated, 
on  a  highly  costly  percentage  basis. 

One  interesting  result  has  been  the  -^REIGHTON    PEET,    one    of     our 

showing  of  an  increasing  number  of  \^  keenest  movie  critics,  has  also 

foreign   plays,   and  not   all  gloomy  pointed  out  with  humor  that  this 

ones  either.  Some  of  them  fill  the  division  of  product  will  be  a  relief 

house  for  weeks.  to  all  patrons,  that  those  who  like 

run-of-the-mill  movies  will  patronize 

PREDICTION  of  the  added  profits  that  them  with  a  greater  sense  of  security 

could  be  made  by  the  producers  if  they  feel  sure  "they  won't  have 

from  such  a  policy  now  comes  from  their  evening  spoiled  by  one  of  those 

an  authoritative  source  within  the  terrible  'high  brow'  films,"  and  that 

industry.  Arthur  E.  Krows,  Director  discriminating  people  will  go  twice 

of  the  Electrical  Research  Products  as  often  if  they  are  sure  of  not  being 

Corporation  of  the  Western  Electric  bored  or  offended.  Of  course  now 

Company  —  which,    together    with  and  then  comes  a  play  done  in  terms 

the  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  of  such  power  that  it  has  a  universal 

perfects    and    supplies    the   leading  appeal — like  All  Quiet  on  the  Western 

sound  machines  of  our  movie  indus-  Fronf,  but  to  appreciate  how  difficult 

try  —  voices  this  conviction  in  no  it  is  to  achieve  any  movie  that  grips 

uncertain  terms.  At  the  recent  con-  us  all,  we  have  only  to  remember  how 

vention  of  the  National  Board  of  Re-  few   novelists,   or   playwrights  who 

view  of  Motion  Pictures  he  presented  create  for  the  legitimate  stage,  ever 

impressive  figures  showing  the  enor-  achieve    such    greatness.    In    short, 

mous  waste  of  money  incurred  in  genius  is  scarce.  For  the  many  who 

making  a  large  number  of  duplicate  can  hold  special  audiences  there  are 

films   of  special   interest   and   then  only  a  few  who  can  plumb  the  emo- 

putting   them   through  the  present  tional  depths  that  underlie  in  all  of 

distribution    mill.    He    gave    as    an  us  our  differences  of  background  and 

illustration  the  distribution  costs  on  education. 

an    excellent    film    made    by    some         Meanwhile  those  of  the  intelligent 

dairymen  and  then  turned  over  to  middle  class  public  that  want  to  go 

one  of  the  big  distributors.  It  was  the  to  the  movies  and  refuse  to  take  a 

kind  of  picture  that  would  be  of  the  chance  have  a  great  time  hunting 
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their  kind  of  product.  They  can't  "block  booking"  he  did  under  the 

trust   the   blurbs,   with   every   play  terms    of    a    "standard    contract," 

described  in  superlatives,  and  whole-  usually  before  the  plays  were  made, 

some  plays  concealed  by  suggestive  The  producers  explained  that  with- 

advertisements.  (A  mild  ad  of  recent  out  this  security  they  could  not  take 

date  tells  how  "she"  taught  Abra-  the  great  risks  involved,  especially 

ham  Lincoln  to  love  and  like  it.)  And  the  plays  that  required  vast  outlay, 

local  newspapers  who  get  paid  for  Then,   all   too   often   the   exhibitor 

advertising  attractions  do  not  always  found  the  big  hits  withdrawn  from 

feel  free  to  give  their  readers  candid  his  supply  for  roadshowing  or  sale  on 

reviews.  At  least  a  dozen  national  a  percentage   basis   and   something 

clubs  and  organizations  have  taken  else  substituted,  so  that  he  was  in  a 

to  sending  their  members  reviews  of  position  of  taking  the  risks  without 

the  movies  to  guide  them  in  selecting  the  special  benefits.  Why,  he  asked 

the  good  from  the  "hokum."  indignantly,  did  he  and  his  public 

I  have  heard  that  the  producers  have  to  assume  the  producers' risks? 

are  not  too  pleased  with  Mr.  Krows'  But  he  was  dealing  with  rich  and 

prophecy    that    their    profits    must  arrogant  corporations  whose  attitude 

eventually    come    from    specializing  about  what  they  chose  to  give  the 

film  products  although  the  event  will  exhibitor  and  his  patrons  seemed  to 

probably  prove  that  his  judgment  be,  "Take  it  and  like  it." 
was  sound.  How  they  have  received 

and  responded  to  exhibitor  criticism  rrpHE  exhibitor's  natural  tendency 

on  the  folly  of  trying  to  get  patrons  JL  to  break  contracts  under  such 

to  come  to  plays  unsuited  to  the  conditions    was    met    by    a    clever 

community  is  fast  becoming  a  matter  political    coup    that    resulted    in    a 

of  history.  Board  of  Arbitration  to  enforce  the 

clauses  of  this  "standard  contract." 

EVEN  though  one,  quite  properly,  True,  the  exhibitor  could  by  its  terms 
attributes  much  of  the  present  throw  out  a  few  plays  on  the  grounds 
reduction  in  receipts  to  business  of  racial  or  religious  prejudice,  and 
depression,  there  are  other  unmistak-  ten  per  cent  of  the  product  if  his 
able  indications  of  growing  dissatis-  idealism  was  so  strong  as  to  make 
faction  with  their  policies.  Let  us  him  pay  half  price  rather  than  run 
review  them.  it.  But  suppose  he  refused  to  pay  for 
Notwithstanding  exhibitor  protest  a  film  he  knew  his  patrons  wouldn't 
about  losses  from  unsuitable  plays  like,  the  Board  could  then  withhold 
and  loss  of  public  good-will  from  the  all  film  service  until  he  put  up  security 
same  cause,  the  producers  did  their  of  not  to  exceed  $500  with  each  pro- 
best  to  plug  "the  square  peg  in  the  ducer  with  whom  he  had  contractual 
round  hole."  Though  they  were  com-  relations.  If  he  still  held  out  he  could 
petitors  they  combined  for  full  line  be  crushed  to  earth  by  having  all  of 
forcing  of  their  product  and  required  his  big  producer  contracts  cancelled, 
the  exhibitor  to  contract  for  the  en-  He  was  then  free  to  rise  and  start  life 
tire  annual  output  of  each  producer  over  again  as  best  he  could, 
with  whom  he  did  business.  This  Meanwhile  the  rich  producers,  de- 
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sirous  of  getting  rich  still  faster, 
decided  to  go  into  competition  with 
their  retailers  and  began  to  develop 
chain  picture  houses.  Mr.  Krows  in 
his  incisive,  dryly  humorous  and 
highly  informative  volume,  The  Talk 
ies,  recently  off  the  press,  states  that 
the  chains  have  put  2,000  independ 
ent  houses  out  of  business.  Some  of 
them,  ill-kempt  and  poorly  run,  we 
know  deserved  to  die,  but  in  general 
the  more  successful  and  independent 
the  exhibitor  the  more  succulent  a 
meal  he  made  for  the  Chain  Dragon 
which  wound  its  way  from  town  to 
town  selecting  the  fattest  and  the 
best,  saying  to  each  victim  in  effect, 
"You  may  as  well  suubmit  gracefully 
for  I  shall  swallow  you  anyway. 
Head  first  please."  Most  of  these, 
Mr.  Krows  maintains,  were  "com 
munity  houses"  that,  the  future  will 
show  painfully,  should  have  been 
nursed  carefully  for  the  good  of  the 
industry  as  a  whole.  Wall  Street 
men  point  to  more  than  one  business 
combination  grown  so  big  it  devel 
oped  what  they  term  "weak  legs." 
And  experience  seems  to  be  proving 
that  a  good  local  owner  can  get  more 
business  from  a  community  than  can 
a  chain  theatre  run  at  long  range 
from  New  York. 

A  PPARENTLY  the  industry  is  dis- 
2\.  covering  where  the  "margin  of 
profit"  lies,  for  chain  houses  that  did 
not  pay  have  come  back  on  the 
market.  They  need  not  have  been 
quite  so  oppressive.  From  various 
causes,  among  them  overbuilding, 
competitive  practices,  the  advent  of 
sound,  and  business  depression,  there 
are  at  this  writing,  according  to  offi 
cial  estimate,  nearly  800  closed  sound 
and  over  3,800  closed  silent  bouses. 


I  have  no  doubt  that  producers 
can  cite  instances  of  fair  purchase, 
but  the  records  of  the  exhibitors  are 
replete  with  cases  in  which  the  tactics 
recall  the  ruthlessness  of  the  old 
Standard  Oil  Company  and  other  big 
combinations. 

Quite  aside  from  the  special  com 
pulsions  used  to  acquire  these  busi 
nesses,  once  launched  into  competi 
tion  with  their  retailers  the  producers 
favored  their  chain  houses  by  giving 
each  other  what  they  denied  the  rest 
of  the  exhibitors,  selection  of  product 
best  suited  to  their  respective  houses, 
and  by  building  up  an  elaborate  sys 
tem  of  "  protection  "  which  prevented 
competing  houses  within  the  terri 
tory  of  a  chain  house  from  showing 
any  film  run  by  it  until  after  a  certain 
amount  of  time  had  elapsed. 

INEVITABLY  the  exhibitors  began  to 
organize  in  protest.  They  went 
yelping  with  pain  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  and  to  the  Sen 
ate.  Hearings  were  held.  They  ap 
pealed  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  bring  suit  against  the  producers 
and  make  clear  the  illegality  of  this 
ruthless  enforcing  weapon,  the  Board 
of  Arbitration.  In  1929  Judge 
Thacher  of  the  Federal  District 
Court  of  New  York  tried  the  case  and 
eventually  rendered  against  the  pro 
ducers  one  of  the  most  drastic  decrees 
that  has  ever  been  entered  against  a 
trust.  It  was  promptly  appealed  by 
the  producers.  Last  fall  the  Supreme 
Court  —  without  a  single  dissenting 
opinion  —  upheld  the  decision. 

It  does  not  do  away  with  block 
booking,  but  it  does  strip  the  pro 
ducers  of  their  power  to  combine 
and  destroy  the  rebellious  exhibitor. 
Block  booking  in  one  form  and 
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another,  and  with  various  modifica-  the  chain  house,  and  proposes  bring- 

tions,   continues,   according   to   the  ing  action  against  the  producers.  For 

exhibitors,  to  be  pushed  to  their  dis-  the   millions   of  us   who   patronize 

advantage  by  the  big  producing  con-  these  houses  it  probably  means  we 

cerns  separately.  At  the  last  conven-  must  share  his  economies  in  quality 

tion  of  the  Allied  States  Association  of  product.  Why  should  our  exhibitor 

of  Motion  Picture  Exhibitors  there  not  have  the  same  choice  of  film  for 

were  passed  resolutions  protesting  at  us  that  the  chain  houses  have?  Why 

the   size    and    unwieldiness    of   the  shouldn't  the  product  circulate  on  its 

blocks;  at  the  unusually  large  num-  merit  just  as  in  any  other  business? 

ber   of  poor   quality   pictures,    the  Why  should  protection  hold  up  films 

forced  showing  of  which  injures  their  until  they  are  relatively  stale  before 

business;    the    number   of   pictures  we  can  see  them  in  our  little  house? 

unfit   for   neighborhood    and   small  Why  should  producers  charge  our 

town  theatres;  and  to  get  after  the  exhibitor  more  of  his  gross  propor- 

Federal  Trade  Commission  to  speed  tionately   than   they  do   the  chain 

up  all  pending  actions  for  declaring  house?  We  don't  read  much  about 

block  booking  illegal.  these  fierce  internal  struggles,  but 

Harrison's  Reports,  weekly  trade  when  we  do,  being  good  Americans, 

organ  of  the  exhibitors,  announces  we're  on  the  little  fellow's  side,  es- 

that  a  court  decision,  made  by  Judge  pecially  when  it  affects  our  pleasure. 

Cosgrave  in  California,  at  last  fur-  With  a  hundred  million  a  year  being 

nishes  a  precedent  for  winning  deci-  spent  on  advertising  the  films  and 

sions  against  block  booking.  another  million  spent  on  publicity,  it 

isn't  strange  that  the  press,  much  as 

rrpHE    Brookhart    Bill    to    outlaw  it  loves  to  champion  the  people,  does 

JL  block  booking  and  unfair  "pro-  little    fulminating   on    the   subject. 

tection"  is  still  pending.  Much  the  same  conditions  hold  for 

Senator    Clarence     C.    Dill     has  many    of   the    national    magazines, 

introduced    in    the    Senate    a    bill  With  some  250  articles  on  the  movies 

calling  for  another  investigation  of  listed  in  last  year's  Reader's  Guide  I 

the  industry  particularly  the  activi-  found  only  a  few  —  in  the  so-called 

ties  of  Mr.  Hays  as  liaison  officer  of  high-brow  magazines  —  that  gave  the 

the  big  producers.  public  any  real  explanation  of  the 

In  North  Carolina  a  bill  to  outlaw  economic  set-up  of  the  industry  and 

protection  recently  passed  the  house  how  it  affected  us. 
and  lacked  only  five  votes  of  passing 

the  Senate.  This,  while  not  important  rip\HERE  is  a  new  policy  on  the  part 

in  itself,  may  be  a  straw  that  indicates  JL  of  two  large  film  manufactur- 

which  way  the  wind  is  going  to  blow,  ing  concerns  about  carrying  adver- 

Still  another  grievance  the  exhibi-  tisements  that  is,  however,  likely  to 

tor  has,  one  that  is  like  a  toothache  draw  fire  from  certain  editors.  Their 

to  him.  The  New  Jersey  association  publications'  life  blood  is  advertis- 

of  exhibitors  maintains  that  the  in-  ing,  and  now  to  have  the  producers 

dependent  has  to  pay  a  higher  per-  competing  with  them  to  advertise 

centage  of  his  gross  for  film  than  does  manufacturers'     products     on     the 
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screen  is  —  if  the  policy  succeeds  —  to  enter  into  competition  with  their 
a  menace  that  some  of  them  will  retailers.  True  they  have  got  the 
fight  as  you  or  I  would  pernicious  lion's  share  of  the  marquee  receipts, 
anaemia.  Where  advertising  has  been  but  in  order  to  do  this  they  have  had 
shown  in  the  body  of  the  picture  to  saddle  themselves  with  a  vast 
both  exhibitors  and  their  patrons  amount  of  real  estate.  It  is  under- 
resented  it.  Neither  cares  to  buy  stood  that  they  now  have  more  in- 
something  that  has  already  been  paid  vested  in  a  highly  specialized  form  of 
for.  Printed  advertising  or  radio  real  estate  than  they  have  in  produc- 
advertising  you  can  ignore  if  you're  tion  itself.  Mr.  Krows  warns  them 
not  interested,  but  in  the  movie  you  in  his  closing  chapter  that  they  are 
can't  escape  it.  The  advertising  "rocking  the  foundations  of  their 
short — if  the  picture  itself  is  good  and  own  temple."  He  believes  that  in  ten 
the  advertising  appears  only  at  the  years  "a  healthful  readjustment  will 
beginning  or  the  end,  as  "sponsored  have  been  completed."  But  he  warns 

by  the  S Razor  Blade  Company,"  the  producers :  "  Let  this  final  fact  be 

or  whatever,  may  be  accepted.  It  is  whispered  —  the   men    and   women 

too  soon  to  tell.  now  in  the  business  will  not  be  there 

unless  they  have  changed  their  tac- 

IN  A  campaign  against  this  policy,  tics  with  the  changing  tide." 
which  has  had  wide  newspaper  re 
sponse,  Harrison's  Reports  prophesies  TTTTOWEVER  warped  their  vision 
that  its  continuation  will  ruin  the  JTIL  may  be  about  present  problems, 
business.  Mr.  Harrison  now  has  they  watch  clear-sightedly,  and  with 
statements  from  nearly  all  the  pro-  increasing  apprehension,  the  efforts 
ducers  that  they  will  not  carry  of  the  research  men  to  project 
advertising  in  their  films.  It  probably  movies  through  space  —  already  this 
represents  an  experiment  to  see  has  been  achieved  on  a  ten-foot 
whether  their  public  will  accept  it  as  screen.  Within  the  portals  of  the  not 
they  do  radio  advertising;  also  it  too  happy  producers  one  hears  the 
represents  an  attempt  to  swell  low-  prophecy  that  ten  years  hence  this 
ered  receipts  during  the  business  new  achievement  will  bring  the  mov- 
depression.  In  the  last  analysis  ies  to  the  fireside.  Bill  and  his  girl 
public  opinion  will  settle  the  matter,  may  still  go  to  the  picture  house,  but 
To  an  impartial  observer  it  would  the  millions  of  hardworking  people 
seem  that  the  matters  reviewed,  to-  who  are  going  to  enjoy  the  show  in 
gether  with  the  greatly  reduced  gross  house-jacket  and  easy-chair  will 
receipts  of  the  industry,  indicate  mean  thousands  of  empty  theatres 
three  things,  that  the  producers  will  for  the  producers,  millions  upon 
have  to  cater — as  do  the  magazines,  millions  of  their  capital  tied  up  in 
the  book  publishers  and  the  news-  useless  buildings.  The  ruthlessness 
papers  —  to  different  types  of  audi-  with  which  the  producers  have 
ences;  and  reorganize  their  distribu-  cornered  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
tion  system  accordingly.  It  would  retail  gross  bids  fair  to  become  an 
also  seem  that  it  has  been  a  mistake  avenging  Nemesis. 


The  Gentleman  from  Maryland 

BY  HENRY  CARTER 

Continuing  the  examination  of  Governor  Ritchie  in  his  quali 
fications  for  the  job  of  President 

Part  II 


IN  A  previous  article  some  attempt 
was  made  to  analyze  and  il 
lustrate  certain  factors  under 
lying  the  unique  success  attained  by 
Albert  Ritchie  as  Governor  of  Mary 
land.  Reference  was  made  to  the 
single-minded  and  "  profession  al" 
attitude  which  he  had  brought  to  his 
duties,  and  to  the  thoroughgoing 
diligence  and  intelligence  which  he 
had  applied  to  his  "profession"  of 
being  Governor.  The  essential  ele 
ment  to  which  his  success  is  attribut 
able  was  described  as  being  the 
application  to  public  affairs  of  an  in 
telligent,  informed  common  sense 
coupled  with  a  firm  conviction, 
based  on  experience,  that  good  gov 
ernment  is  to  be  attained  through  a 
careful  limitation  of  the  functions 
of  government  to  the  fields  in  which 
it  can  be  truly  effective,  and  by 
the  maintenance  of  a  vigorous  and 
healthy  local  self-government  as 
against  the  extension  of  a  Federal 
bureaucracy.  Examples  were  given 
of  his  applications  of  these  simple 
and  lucid  common  sense  principles 
to  the  management  of  State  affairs, 


in  his  reorganization  and  adminis 
tration  of  State  Government,  in  his 
practical  and  sensible  handling  of 
the  water  power  question  in  Mary 
land,  and  perhaps  most  important, 
in  the  courageous  and  effective  stand 
he  has  taken  in  refusing  to  permit 
good  government  in  Maryland  to  be 
broken  down  by  attempting  to  en 
force  an  undesired  and  unneeded 
regime  of  National  Prohibition.  It  is 
this  stand  which  has  made  of  Gov 
ernor  Ritchie  a  national  figure,  and 
it  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  discuss  his  position  on  this  and 
other  matters  of  national  import. 

HE  HAS  never  wavered  in  his  view 
that  National  Prohibition  has 
no  place  in  the  Constitution  and  that 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment  should 
be  repealed  outright,  in  spite  of  the 
persuasive  arguments  of  political 
expediency  advanced  in  favor  of  a 
revision  that  would  still  leave  the 
possibility  of  control  of  the  liquor 
problem  by  a  Federal  bureaucracy. 
Liquor  control  he  holds  to  be  a 
purely  local  question,  to  be  settled 
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by  each  State  in  accordance  with  its 
best  traditions  and  interests,  while 
the  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  confined  to  assisting  "dry" 
States  to  remain  dry  in  fact  through 
its  control  over  inter-state  com 
merce.  This  is  the  sum  and  substance 
of  his  much  cited  doctrine  of  States 
Rights,  and  in  his  contention  that 
law  enforcement  in  the  realm  of 
liquor  control  is  only  to  be  attained 
by  restoring  full  rights  and  full  re 
sponsibilities  to  the  States  there 
would  appear  to  be  an  unescapable 
logic  of  experience  and  common 
sense,  and  one  which  would  seem  to  be 
confirmed  by  findings  of  such  bodies 
as  the  Wickersham  Commission. 

NATIONAL  Prohibition  as  typi 
fied  by  Volsteadism  Governor 
Ritchie  expects  to  be  an  issue  in 
1932  and  in  succeeding  elections  until 
it  is  driven  out  of  the  Constitution 
and  until  the  liquor  question  is 
restored  to  its  proper  place  as  a 
matter  for  local  determination.  The 
tendency  of  National  Prohibition  to 
destroy  local  self-government  and 
so  to  undermine  the  essential  basis 
for  all  law  and  order  he  regards  as 
disturbing  and  dangerous  and  as 
such  to  be  vigorously  and  continu 
ously  combatted.  Nor  is  he  in 
sympathy  with  those  who  would 
soft  pedal  Prohibition  agitation  until 
the  present  economic  crisis  is  solved, 
supremely  important  as  that  is. 
Issues,  he  says,  can  not  be  chosen  at 
will;  they  arise  of  their  own  accord 
and  at  their  own  good  time;  in  facing 
one  problem  one  can  not  safely  ignore 
the  requirements  of  another;  the 
economic  problem  is  serious,  but  so 
is  the  question  of  Prohibition,  nor 
is  it  one  that  can  be  safely  or  suc 


cessfully  shelved  or  postponed;  until 
it  is  honestly  and  resolutely  faced  it 
will  continue  to  distort  our  public  life 
and  to  hamper  our  national  progress. 

fTT^HE  same  sense  of  practicality  in- 
JL  forms  the  Governor's  views  on 
other  national  problems.  He  holds 
fast  to  the  traditional  Democratic 
doctrine  that  the  foundation  of  good 
government  is  the  self-reliance  of  the 
individual  and  his  ability  to  manage 
his  local  affairs,  and  on  this  he 
formulates  his  views  toward  the 
present  disturbing  economic  depres 
sion  with  its  corollary  problem  of 
widespread  unemployment  and  the 
need  for  relief  measures  in  certain 
localities.  He  does  not  believe  that 
the  Government,  that  any  govern 
ment,  can  by  fiat  or  otherwise  restore 
prosperity.  Prosperity  or  its  absence 
is  governed  largely  by  economic  and 
social  forces  beyond  the  realm  in 
which  political  action  can  hope  to  be 
effective,  forces  against  which  gov 
ernment  is  in  itself  powerless.  Ulti 
mate  recovery  must  depend  upon 
the  inherent  strength  of  the  individ 
ual  cells  making  up  the  economic 
organism,  and  only  in  encouraging 
these  to  act  and  resist  can  the 
Government  perform  a  useful  serv 
ice.  Any  tendency  which  would 
encourage  the  individual  to  look  to 
the  Government  for  a  radical  cure  of 
his  troubles  must,  by  undermining 
his  self-reliance  and  sense  of  respon 
sibility,  weaken  the  essential  source 
of  strength  upon  which  eventual 
recovery  is  predicated.  To  hold  forth 
the  hope  that  the  Government  can 
restore  prosperity,  end  unemploy 
ment,  or  take  care  of  all  the  diffi 
culties  and  sufferings  that  may  arise, 
he  considers  not  only  false  and 
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misleading  but  definitely  dangerous  in  a  tradition  of  self-reliance  and  self- 

to  economic  health.  assistance,  have  worked   their  way 

This,  however,  is  not  to  say  that  he  through  without  resorting  to  direct 

considers  the  Government  to  have  Government  or  State  aid.  This  is  of 

no  responsibility  or  that  there  are  course  the  hard  and  the  unpopular 

not  ways  in  which  it  can  act  to  ease  way  of  doing  things,  but  there  are 

the  impact  of  maladjusted  economic  few  to  deny  that  it  is  the  sound  way. 

conditions.  On  the  contrary,  it  can  On    the    positive    side    Governor 

and  should  act,  if  only  in  the  nega-  Ritchie  feels  that  certain  types  of 

tive  sense,  by  avoiding  action  which  legislation  can  be  distinctly  helpful 

would  interfere  with  a  normal  re-  in  meeting  the  times  of  depression, 

covery,  and  by  effecting  adjustments  Long  range  planning  of  public  works 

wherever  practicable  and  affording  and  accumulation  of  funds  for  that 

facilities  to  encourage  a  freer  func-  purpose  to  be  used  in  times  of  eco- 

tioning  of  the  economic  processes  of  nomic  slackness  can  have  a  definitely 

the  nation.  ameliorative  effect,  although,  as  he 

points  out,  such  planning  is  a  simpler 

FOR  one  thing  he  believes  that  the  matter  for  the  Federal  Government 
Government  should  not  seek  to  than  it  is  for  a  State  such  as  Mary- 
avoid  admitting  the  seriousness  of  land  with  a  limited  public  works  pro- 
the  situation  and  recognizing  the  gramme  and  restricted  financial  re- 
very  grave  conditions  obtaining  in  sources.  The  erection  of  machinery 
various  parts  of  the  country.  Ritchie  for  obtaining  statistical  information 
has  little  patience  with  a  policy  of  on  unemployment  and  for  providing 
falsely  optimistic  statements  or  at-  a  comprehensive  system  of  labor  ex- 
tempts  to  minimize  the  hardships  the  changes  such  as  proposed  by  Senator 
country  will  have  to  face  in  the  slow  Wagner  impress  him  as  being  useful 
and  painful  road  to  economic  read-  and  appropriate  means  of  Govern- 
justment  and  recovery.  Until  the  mental  assistance  in  the  unemploy- 
facts  are  faced  there  can  be  little  hope  ment  problem.  What  the  Government 
of  real  improvement.  If,  however,  can  properly  do  in  such  matters 
they  are  recognized,  including  a  he  feels  it  should  do,  and  in  this 
realization  of  the  powerlessness  of  connection  he  finds  it  difficult  to 
Government  to  provide  positive  rem-  understand  President  Hoover's  re- 
edies.  Governor  Ritchie  believes  that  cent  veto  of  the  Wagner  labor  ex- 
the  essential  energy  of  the  individual  change  bill, 
and  of  the  local  units  and  their  inter 
ests  will  find  a  way  through.  That  has  ir  TJ"E  LIKEWISE  believes  that  a  low- 
been  the  way  of  the  country  in  JllL  er  and  more  reasonable  tariff 
times  of  depression  and  that  has  would  materially  assist  in  speeding 
been  the  experience  in  Maryland,  the  end  of  the  depression.  Retaliation 
even  after  its  sufferings  from  the  abroad  and  inflated  costs  of  produc- 
drought  of  1930.  At  one  time  it  ap-  tion  at  home  have  been  the  inevitable 
peared  that  general  State  relief  to  result  of  a  prohibitively  high  tariff 
the  stricken  counties  was  inevitable,  policy,  which  has  seriously  damaged 
but  the  people  of  Maryland,  trained  both  foreign  and  domestic  markets. 
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In  this  he  follows  the  orthodox 
Democratic  doctrine  in  connection 
with  which  he  cites  with  satisfaction 
the  stand  taken  by  the  thousand 
economists  and  other  leaders  of 
American  industry  and  finance  who 
urged  President  Hoover  not  to  sign 
the  Smoot-Hawley  bill.  The  eco 
nomic  interdependence  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  world  he  points  out  is  of 
such  a  character  that  mutual  trade 
is  a  necessity  if  general  prosperity  is 
to  be  obtained,  and  in  such  a  scheme 
of  things  a  prohibitive  tariff  is  not 
only  an  anachronism  but  a  positive 
stumbling  block.  If  we  do  not  buy, 
neither  can  we  sell  abroad;  reduce 
the  tariff  and  all  will  benefit  through 
the  revival  of  commerce  and  trade. 
Particularly  is  this  true  of  agricul 
ture.  The  farmer's  grain  must  be  sold 
at  world  prices  and  the  tariff  will 
not  help  him  to  get  a  better  price, 
whereas  when  he  buys  the  Republi 
can  tariff  must  inevitably  tend  to 
impoverish  him. 


hardships  of  American  agri- 
culture  Governor  Ritchie  attrib 
utes  in  large  measure  to  the  high 
tariff,  and  the  inequalities  between 
industry  and  agriculture  call  in  his 
opinion  not  only  for  a  lowering  of 
tariff  walls  but  also  for  other  means 
of  readjustment  until  a  more  even 
balance  is  struck.  If  the  employment 
of  some  modified  form  of  the  export 
debenture  plan  would  achieve  this 
result,  Governor  Ritchie  would  favor 
it  nor  would  he  be  greatly  concerned 
by  the  ultraconservative  moans  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee. 
Stabilization  as  practised  by  the 
present  Farm  Board  he  believes, 
with  the  rest  of  the  country,  to  have 
been  a  costly  and  foredoomed  fail 


ure;  crop  reduction  may  or  may  not 
be  practicable.  He  offers  no  quick  or 
sure  solution.  Both  tariff  reduction 
and  a  fresh  approach  to  the  farm 
problem  he  believes  would  be  bene 
ficial,  not  only  to  agriculture,  but  to 
the  general  problem  of  ending  the 
depression  and  the  unemployment 
situation,  but,  as  he  is  prompt  to 
point  out,  they  are  to  be  regarded 
as  assisting  rather  than  curative 
measures. 

IT  MAY  be  said  at  once  that  there  is 
nothing  new  in  these  views  on  the 
economic  depression  and  the  steps 
which  should  be  taken  to  meet  it; 
indeed  Governor  Ritchie  would  be 
the  first  to  admit  it.  He  would  like 
wise  admit  the  inadequacy  of  the 
measures  he  proposes  of  themselves 
to  solve  conclusively  the  present 
difficulties  of  the  country.  But,  he 
feels  —  and  many  feel  with  him  — 
they  represent  the  means  at  the  dis 
posal  of  the  Government,  probably 
the  principal  ones  beyond  which 
Government  action  becomes  ineffec 
tive.  Incidentally,  they  have  not 
been  employed  —  instead  we  have  a 
Smoot-Hawley  tariff,  a  discredited 
Farm  Board  policy,  the  veto  of  an 
important  unemployment  measure, 
and  an  intellectually  bankrupt  Re 
publican  Party  which  can  only  refer 
vaguely  to  "world  depression"  and 
the  "Soviet  menace."  There  may 
not  be  much  that  is  novel  or  sensa 
tional  in  the  Ritchie  programme  or 
viewpoint,  but  there  is  a  fund  of 
practical  coordinated  common  sense. 
An  important  factor  in  the  so- 
called  world  depression  and  one  to 
which  Governor  Ritchie  drew  atten 
tion  in  his  inaugural  address  of  last 
January  is  the  situation  created  by 
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the  uncertain  status  and  dislocating  high  among  the  political  virtues,  and 

effect   of  the   complicated   and   in-  which  has  largely  made  possible  his 

volved  problem  of  war  debts   and  successful    exercise    of   the    former, 

reparations.    No    sentimentalist    or  For  want  of  a  better  word  it  may  be 

cancellationist,  he  does  not,  however,  loosely  defined  as   tolerance.   More 

believe  that  general  prosperity,  and  specifically  it  implies  the  ability  to 

hence  American  prosperity,  can  be  get  along  with  others  and  in  political 

obtained    with    half    the    civilized  life  the  ability  to  get  along  with  poli- 

world    impoverished    by    war    debt  ticians,  an  art  in  itself  and  one  which 

and  reparations  payments.  Believing  must  be  cultivated  if  political  ideas, 

that  a  conciliatory  view  on  our  part  no   matter   how   sound,    are   to   be 

toward  a  reasonable  revision  of  the  translated  into  realities, 
postwar  financial  settlement  would 

lead  to  a  better  and  sounder  inter-  ^-^OVERNOR  RITCHIE  has  been  quick 
national  economic  balance,  he  con-  \Jf  to  recognize  the  validity  of  the 
siders  that  our  best  interests  would  viewpoint  of  others  even  when  he  has 
be  served  by  the  adoption  of  such  an  not  been  able  to  agree  with  it,  and  to 
attitude,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  recognize  sincerity  of  motive  even  in 
general  peace  of  the  world,  but  also  his  political  adversaries.  Speaking  of 
for  our  own  economic  well-being,  his  relations  with  the  Maryland  Leg- 
He  does  not  favor  collection  to  the  islature  he  observes:  "It  is  a  mistake 
last  dollar  if  it  means  demanding  a  for  any  one  to  think  that  the  average 
European  pound  of  flesh.  A  reason-  legislator  taken  by  and  large  is 
able  arrangement,  he  feels,  will  actuated  by  motives  any  less  worthy 
bring  us  more  in  indirect  returns  or  sincere  than  the  Executive.  The 
through  the  stimulation  of  interna-  average  legislator  really  wants  to  do 
tional  trade  than  a  rigid  insistence  the  right  thing  and  the  best  thing, 
that  the  matter  is  a  closed  question,  and  for  any  one  to  think  otherwise  is 
This  is  fairly  typical  of  Governor  to  invite  trouble.  Of  course  he  may 
Ritchie's  attitude  toward  affairs  of  seem  to  be  going  about  it  in  the 
state,  whether  they  deal  with  for-  wrong  way  or  he  may  be  bound  in  a 
eign  policy  or  domestic  questions,  specific  matter  by  the  wishes  of  his 
and  it  would  appear  to  carry  an  as-  constituents,  and  quite  naturally  he 
surance  that  foreign  policy  in  his  wants  to  get  what  political  credit  he 
hands  would  follow  a  level-headed,  can,  but  fundamentally  his  motives 
sensible  and  forward-looking  course  are  sincere  and  if  you  deal  with  him 
worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  the  on  that  basis  you  can  usually  work 
nation.  something  out."  The  reward  of  this 

policy  has  been  the  establishment  of 

IN  EMPHASIZING  Governor  Ritchie's  a  markedly  harmonious  relationship 

gift  of  intelligent  common  sense  as  between  Governor  and  Legislature 

a  principal  ingredient  in  his  success  in  Maryland,  which  has  permitted 

as  Governor  and  in  his  qualifications  and  facilitated  the  development  of 

for    the    Presidential    office,    sight  a  sound   and  intelligently  directed 

must  not  be  lost  of  his  possession  of  State  Government, 

another  quality  which  should  rank  Perhaps  this  is  only  another  way 
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of  saying  that  Governor  Ritchie  has  effective  speeches  and  State  papers 

carried  over  into  public  life  the  man-  strike  a  rare  and  refreshing  note  in 

ners  and  the  point  of  view  of  a  gen-  public  life.  One  does  not  have  to 

tleman.  He  possesses  above  all  else  speculate  where  he  stands,  nor  have 

that   indefinable   but   unmistakable  to  wonder  whether  he  will  stand  by 

quality  which  commands  immediate  what  he  says.  Frank  Kent  once  said 

recognition  in  any  sphere,  whether  it  that  if  Ritchie  ever  got  to  the  White 

be  that  of  the  Maryland  Club,   a  House  he  would  look  more  as  if  he 

country  farm,  a  factory,  or  a  filling  belonged  in  it  than  any  President 

station.  He  was  born  and  brought  up  we  have  had  in  a  considerable  time, 

in  a  tradition  and  code  of  honor  as  One  might  go  further  and  opine  that 

definite  as  ever  adorned  the  Eight-  he  would  act  as  though  he  belonged 

eenth  Century  and  he  did  not  check  there. 

it  outside  when  he  entered  politics.  One  thing  certain  is  that  he  would 

His  word  is  good  and  when  given  is  enjoy  it.  He  derives  a  healthy  human 

not  withdrawn.  satisfaction   and  pleasure  from   the 

A  man  of  personal  charm  and  dis-  activities  and  responsibilities  of  pub- 

tinguished  appearance  he  is  one  of  lie  life.  Neither  grim  fanatic  nor  cal- 

the   most   persuasive   and   effective  culating  opportunist,  he  has  a  zest  for 

speakers  in  public  life  today.  This  is  political  life  and  for  his  work  which 

perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  he  pos-  has  not   been   seen   in  Washington 

sesses  the  ability  of  knowing  what  he  since  the  days  of  Roosevelt  and  the 

intends  to  say,  of  saying  it  clearly  first  Wilson  administration.  His  po- 

and  unequivocally,  and  most  impor-  litical  courage   and  intellectual  in- 

tant  of  meaning  what  he  says.  At  a  tegrity  have  already  carried  him  to  a 

time  when  vague  periphrases,  mas-  high  place  in  American  public  life; 

terly  straddles,  and  "unofficial  ex-  perhaps   that  is  what   the  country 

planations"   seem   much  in   vogue,  may  find  that  it  wants  in  the  high- 

his  lucid,  unmisunderstandable,  and  est  place  of  all. 


Reality  and  Labor 

BY  JULIAN  GERHARD  WICK 

The  working  man 's  view  on  prosperity  and  depression 

THE   working   man's    point    of  bread  and  a  place  to  sleep,  it  is  his 

view  in  this  present  period  of  inability  to  exercise  human  faculties, 

depression   has  not,  perhaps,  to  ride  in  an  automobile  if  he  wishes, 

been  given  clearly  enough  to  indicate  to   breed   children,   to   impress   his 

his  position.  Being  inarticulate  he  is  wife,  to  laugh  sometimes,  to  speak  of 

rather  bewildered,  afraid,  and  very  himself  in  relation  to  Henry  Ford, 

mistrustful  of  endeavors  to  help  him.  His  reality,  even  if  he  has  a  job  — 

He  is  in  the  position  of  a  person  on  which  is  becoming  increasingly  more 

the  edge  of  a  crumbling  cliff  who  is  rare  —  is  the  insecurity  of  his  posi- 

promised  aid  if  he  can  hold  out,  but  tion  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  his 

who  feels  that,  as  past  efforts  to  aid  need  of  toadying  to  innumerable  — 

him  have  proved  futile,  so  also  will  in  many  instances  —  inferior  supe- 

future  efforts.  He  is  like  a  toad  on  a  riors,    the     wearing    monotony    of 

dissecting  table.  specialized  work  or  the  gruelling  de- 

The  powers  above  speak  in  terms  mands  of  unspecialized  work, 
of  Utopias,  high  standards  of  living, 

the  vast  wealth  of  America,  the  TT^ROM  many  points  of  view  the 
future  of  the  machine,  the  solution  JP  worker's  condition  during  the 
of  the  unemployment  question  —  in  present  crisis  is  more  than  deplorable, 
fact,  the  laboring  man  thinks,  they  He  is  a  living  indictment  of  that  sup- 
speak  of  everything  but  the  reality,  posed  boon  to  mankind,  the  machine. 
To  him  every  year  is  a  period  of  He  understands  that  the  machine  is 
depression.  When  it  becomes  inten-  necessary  but  he  can  not  understand 
sified  it  is,  of  course,  a  trifle  harder,  why  he  is  required  to  be  so  efficient 
but  in  times  of  seeming  prosperity  he  when  the  machine  itself  is  inefficient, 
has  realized  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  On  every  hand  he  sees  examples  of 
new  job  or  of  keeping  his  old  one.  He  inefficiency  which  can  not  be  traced 
understands  that  the  machine  is  a  to  his  own  wavering  from  standard, 
capricious  mistress,  shunting  him  His  faith  is  gone.  He  can  not  under- 
about  as  though  he  were  so  much  stand  why  he  must  starve  when 
horseflesh.  The  workingman  is  in-  there  is  an  overproduction  of  food- 
terested  only  in  the  reality.  stuffs.  He  can  not  understand  that 
His  reality  is  not  only  the  lack  of  he  must  sell  his  automobile  to  pro- 
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vide  food  for  himself  when  it  is  the  he  does  not  believe  in  them.  It  is 

only  release  he  has  from  soul-destroy-  pretty  hard  to  fool  him  when  he  can 

ing  days  of  mechanized  labor,  which  look  at  an  object  with  open  eyes, 

latter  may  be  so  easily  terminated  The   sticky   philosophy   of  good- 

by  the  will  of  little  men  above  him.  fellowship    and    service  —  exempli- 

He  is  left  to  work  out  his  own  destiny  fied  in  the  Boy  Scoutish  attitude  of 

in  a  world  which  he  does  not  under-  middle  class  business  men  —  he  feels 

stand  —  which  responds  to  no  rules  can  be  epitomized  in  one  word  — 

which  hold  good  for  longer  than  a  boloney!   He    is    probably,    in    one 

very  brief  period.  He  has  even  begun  sense,  more  sane  than  he  is  given 

to  suspect  that    business   clubs   or-  credit  for  being, 

ganized    for    "the    betterment    of  He  accepts  the  blandishments  of 

humanity"  really  are  organizations  idealism  as  he  accepts  the  employer's 

of  little  boys  who  labor  like  moun-  dictum  that  the  laborer  is  more  or 

tains  to  produce  mice.  less  of  an  unfeeling  animal   to   be 

"Ah  well/' says  the  laborer,  "they  driven  until  he  drops.  He  expresses 

have  taken  much  from  me,  but  in  his  philosophy  tersely: 

spite  of  what  I  may  do  to  the  great  "You  gotta  be  quiet  and  put  up 

god  industry  by  'Blue  Mondays'  I  with  it!" 
shall  get  good  and  drunk  on  this 

sulphuric    acid    purveyed    by    the  ir  TTE  CONDONES  sabotage  in  large 

corner  speakeasy. "  JLJL  industrial   plants    as    he   con 
dones  the  criminal  who  preys  upon 

'OUR  more  intelligent  laborer  —  organized  industry.  He  deplores  sa- 

factory  worker,  industrial  spin-  botage  in  smaller,  more  independent 

ning  top  — ;  does  not  doubt  the  truth  plants  and  on  farms.  He  regards  the 

of  the  pictures  painted  of  contem-  police  system  with  hatred  and  fear 

porary  life  by  such  writers  as  Upton  and  would  rather  call  a  gangster  his 

Sinclair,  Dreiser,  Sinclair  Lewis,  or  friend  than  a  policeman. 

Sherwood  Anderson  —  he  is  not  of  It  was  no  wish  of  mine  that  made 

the  middle  class.     He  believes  that  me  a  foreman  in  an  industrial  plant, 

the  Bolsheviks  garrote  people  with-  Economic  laws  had  much  to  do  with 

out  the  slightest  cause,  that  there  is  a  it.  I  was  slowly  starving  to  death  in  a 

hell,  that  there  is  an  after  life,  that  a  Middle  Western  city  as  a  book  clerk, 

man  is  a  success  if  he  makes  a  million  purveying  the  classical  literature  of 

dollars  even  though  he  can  not  read  reprints  to  old  ladies  who  wanted  a 

or   write,   he   attributes   marvelous  book  for  a  Methodist  uncle  who  did 

powers  to  a  Steinmetz  or  an  Edison  not  like  even  a  suggestion  of  sex,  or  a 

and  believes  sincerely  that  because  a  book  for  a  young  man  who  liked  lots 

man  can  manufacture  a  cheap  motor  of  action  and  plenty  of  sex.  I  usually 

car  he  should  know  the  secrets  of  sold  the  books  on  which  we  were 

philosophy  —  but  he  does  not  over-  overstocked   or    the    one   with    the 

rate  his  environment!  He  knows  just  prettiest  cover  anyway,  so  it  did  not 

where  he  is.  He  may  spend  an  hour  or  matter.  Once  I  nearly  lost  my  job 

two  a  year  thinking  about  virtue  and  because   I   flippantly  recommended 

the  triumph  of  right  over  wrong  but  'Three  Weeks  and  A  Plea  for  Monog- 
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amy  as  good  books  for  a  clergyman,  whole-souled  cooperation,  loyalty  to 
The  clergyman  did  not  think  so.  I  the  firm  and  sobriety  —  to  name  only 
finally  lost  my  job,  partly  because  I  a  few.  The  manager  even  felt  of  my 
spoke  aloud  when  I  should  have  been  muscles  to  see  if  I  was  physically  fit. 
silent.  I  said  —  it  was  Christmas  Finally  I  was  given  the  job,  the  man- 
Eve  and  the  owner  of  the  department  ager  acting  as  though  he  had  given 
store  was  shaking  hands  with  his  me  the  key  to  the  riddle  of  existence, 
employes  as  we  filed  out  of  the  I  worked  a  year  as  a  packer,  and, 
store  —  after  mechanizing  the  packing  plant 

"Personally  I  do  not  believe  I  and  incidentally  saving  the  company 

know  the  gentleman ! "  something  like  three  thousand  a  year, 

"Radical!"  said  my  department  I  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  fore 
head,  who  had  suspicions  of  my  affili-  man  at  an  increase  of  fifteen  dollars 
ations  with  the  Third  Internationale,  a  month.  I  displaced  a  big  fellow, 

something  of  an  atavism,  who  liked 

I  SPENT  two  miserable  months  look-  his  beer  and  a  fight  now  and  then.  He 
ing  for  work  before  I  landed  a  was  the  soul  of  kindness,  by  far  the 
job  as  packer  in  a  wholesale  grocery  best  worker  in  the  plant,  but  the 
house.  I  tramped  the  streets  from  manager  had  a  neurotic  fear  that  the 
office  to  office,  from  industrial  plant  company  was  being  systematically 
to  department  store,  where  the  robbed.  It  would  have  been  impos- 
treatment  accorded  me,  as  well  as  sible  for  any  one  to  take  more 
the  thousands  in  similar  straits,  was,  than  a  hundred  dollars*  worth  of 
to  say  the  least,  debasing  and  hu-  merchandise  a  year  out  of  the  plant, 
miliating,  more  reminiscent  of  the  but  he  seemed  to  have  a  mania  on 
procedure  of  police  courts  or  the  the  subject.  He  suspected  himself  of 
Inquisition  than  of  dealings  between  dishonesty,  I  am  quite  sure, 
human  beings.  Innumerable  girl  em 
ployment  secretaries,  as  efficient  and  p-rpvHERE  were  seven  men  in  the 
as  seemingly  soulless  as  machines,  JL  warehouse  over  whom  I  had 
impersonally  weeded  out  the  gold  direct  supervision.  The  other  gangs, 
from  the  dross,  choosing  —  this  is  comprising  about  one  hundred  men 
rather  an  arbitrary  statement,  wholly  all  told,  were  scattered  about  in 
a  product  of  my  personal  observa-  loading  and  unloading  crews  on  the 
tions  —  the  most  complacent  and  different  floors.  The  hours  of  work 
moronic  in  preference  to  the  intelli-  were  from  seven  in  the  morning 
gent.  until  five-thirty  at  night  and  the 
At  last,  after  three  or  four  inter-  wages  averaged  one  hundred  dollars 
views  with  the  grocery  house  mana-  a  month.  I  held  this  job  for  one  year, 
ger,  I  received  the  illuminating  As  I  had  no  intention  of  staying 
information  that  they  were  letting  there  for  any  length  of  time  if  I 
out  a  man  for  being  a  bad  influence  could  help  it,  I  employed  my  time  — 
on  the  workers  because  of  his  radi-  what  little  time  I  could  find  —  in  a 
calism.  I  was  to  take  his  job  pro-  study  of  the  conditions  under  which 
vided  I  could  meet  the  exacting  de-  the  men  worked,  their  reactions  to 
mands  of  personal  honesty,  integrity,  life,  their  wishes  and  desires,  the 
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extent  of  their  dominance  by  the 
machine,  what  they  talked  about 
and  why,  and  their  hopes  for  the 
future.  My  experience  was  broad 
enough  to  see  that  these  men  were 
not  particular  types,  nor  unusual  in 
any  way  —  they  merely  represented 
a  large  portion  of  our  population. 
Their  prototypes  can  be  found  in 
any  town  or  city.  They  exist  wher 
ever  the  pressure  of  the  machine 
exists  —  in  other  words,  widely  dis 
seminated  throughout  these  United 
States. 

FIRST,  I  believe,  I  would  say  that 
fear  had  a  great  influence  on  their 
ways  of  living.  They  feared  anybody 
and  anything.  They  feared  me,  be 
cause  I  represented  an  unknown 
quantity.  I  was  linked  with  power, 
with  swift  and  terrible  justice.  If  I 
so  willed  I  could  tell  any  one  of  them 
to  go  to  the  office  and  get  his  check. 
I  could  destroy  their  homes,  I  could 
invoke  the  spectre  of  starvation  and 
cold  by  the  mere  waving  of  my  hand. 
The  manager  inspired  worse  fear  than 
I.  Whenever  he  made  a  tour  of  the 
warehouse,  men  scurried  to  their 
work  as  though  they  had  been  loaf 
ing,  which  they  simply  were  not 
able  to  do,  even  had  they  so  wished. 
There  was  an  unwritten  law,  often 
emphasized  by  the  manager,  that 
all  the  work  must  be  done  before 
quitting  time,  even  though  there  was 
a  possibility  of  the  next  day  being 
slack.  Before  I  became  foreman  the 
men  averaged  from  eight  to  ten  hours 
of  extra  work  a  week.  I  abolished  that 
by  driving  them  during  the  day.  I 
thought  swift  agony  was  better  than 
lingering  and  useless  pain. 

My  reason  for  leaving  had  to  do 
with    conflicting    opinions    on    the 


value  of  shorter  hours.  One  day  I 
complained  to  the  manager  that  a 
truck  driver  was  not  strong  enough 
for  his  job.  I  told  him  that  if  he  was 
to  have  any  sort  of  equalization  he 
had  to  give  me  a  man  who  could 
handle  the  output  of  the  floor  men.  I 
told  him  I  could  use  the  truck  driver 
in  the  warehouse  and  use  one  of  the 
floor  men  on  the  truck. 

"No,"  said  the  manager,  "the 
truck  man  is  honest!" 

It  was  a  typical  day,  no  worse 
than  average.  The  men  of  my  crew 
had  begun  at  seven  at  top  speed, 
working  like  madmen  through  the 
day.  We  had  already  put  up  sixty 
tons  of  outgoing  freight,  handling 
each  piece  three  times;  we  had 
unloaded  a  carload  of  six  hundred 
bales  of  sugar,  and  were  now  en 
gaged  in  unloading  a  carload  of 
canned  fruit  —  twelve  hundred  cases 
—  trucking  it  to  different  parts  of  the 
building,  stacking  and  restacking  it, 
making  room  by  repiling  a  half  car 
load  of  canned  vegetables.  The  men 
had  discarded  their  shirts  and  were 
working  only  in  their  dungarees  and 
shoes.  One  man  had  fainted  three 
times  during  the  day,  another  had 
had  vomiting  spells,  and  the  rest 
were  working  with  the  desperation  of 
exhaustion.  I  was  only  taking  time 
off  to  talk  to  the  manager. 

I  ASKED  for  more  men  and  told  him 
of  my  plan  to  cut  out  the  long 
hours.  I  told  him  that  I  thought  the 
men  were  much  better  off  to  work 
harder  during  the  day  than  to 
continue  on  in  the  tiring  practice  of 
working  endless  hours  without  extra 
pay,  that  it  was  criminal  to  ask  a 
man  to  kill  himself  merely  to  keep 
alive.  He  looked  at  me  quizzically. 
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"So  you  think  you  are  better  off 
to  work  shorter  hours  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Of  course,"  I  answered,  "the 
men  admit  it." 

"It  doesn't  hurt  them  to  work 
overtime,"  he  said,  "they  used  to 
work  fifteen  hours  a  day  in  the  'old 
days/  " 

"I  think  it  does  hurt  them,"  I 
said.  "In  fact  I  know  it  does.  Every 
hour  they  have  for  themselves  means 
a  lot  to  them."  I  told  him  that  men 
in  the  "old  days"  did  not  do  so 
much  work  as  they  now  do. 

"It  doesn't  hurt  them,"  he  said, 
"work  never  killed  anybody." 

I  lost  my  temper. 

"What  in  hell  do  you  think  these 
men  are?"  I  asked.  "Are  they  horses, 
cattle,  or  human  beings?" 

He  retreated  to  the  office  and  I 
began  thinking  of  my  next  job. 

He  took  a  certain  sadistic  delight 
in  telling  the  men  that  he  would 
have  to  cut  down  the  number  of 
workers.  He  probably  thought  it 
would  make  the  men  more  careful  in 
their  behavior.  He  had  no  need  of 
instilling  greater  fear  into  them, 
however.  If  he  had  told  them  that 
he  was  going  to  guarantee  them  work 
as  long  as  they  lived,  or  that 
they  could  take  it  easy  for  one  hour, 
they  would  not  have  believed  him. 
They  knew  him  far  better  than  he 
knew  them.  His  type  was  quite 
familiar. 


E  men  looked  upon  me  as  a 
JL  human  being,  having  found  that 
I  meant  to  play  square  with  them, 
and  so  they  talked.  The  following 
observations  are  the  result  of  daily 
intercourse  with  all  of  the  men  of  the 
plant,  and,  in  the  evenings,  with 
their  families: 


Education,  to  the  worker,  repre 
sents  an  almost  impossible  goal 
which  would  mean  salvation  for  him 
if  he  could  reach  it.  It  is  not,  however, 
an  end  in  itself;  he  thinks  that  educa 
tion  can  be  translated  into  money. 
As  can  be  seen,  this  idea  he  holds  in 
common  with  the  middle  classes. 
It  means  independence,  the  chance 
to  ride  in  a  "swell"  automobile  and 
drink  "real"  Scotch.  If  he  had  an 
education  he  could  swagger  like  the 
salesmen,  although  he  would  not 
work  with  such  "pep"  to  make  so 
many  gold  stars  a  month.  He  thinks 
that  is  childish.  He  can  notj  under 
stand  why  men  must  go  to  pep  meet 
ings  just  to  do  ordinary  work.  Oh 
no,  the  worker  is  not  quite  as  dumb 
as  he  looks. 


E  TALKS  about  revolution.  He 
speaks     of    communism     but 


H 

thinks  that  as  it  is  an  idea  of  "  Roosh- 
ians  "  it  could  never  be  made  to  work 
in  America  —  where  men  are  free. 
He  speaks  with  pride  of  the  prosper 
ity  of  America,  its  vast  wealth,  its 
enormous  resources,  and  votes  for 
Hoover.  He  thinks,  in  common  with 
the  middle  class,  that  the  Pope  is 
only  waiting  to  lead  an  army  for  the 
destruction  of  freedom  in  America. 
All  this  he  thinks  —  but  he  does 
not  believe  it!  He  is  simply  talking, 
for  the  most  part,  so  that  he  may 
come  into  sympathetic  contact  with 
other  human  beings.  He  likes  to  feel 
their  warmth,  to  know  that  they  are 
as  human  as  he  is  himself.  He  likes  to 
talk  about  women,  about  prize 
fighting.  When  he  talks  of  the  rela 
tive  merits  of  "  Kid  Bloop  "  or  "  K.O. 
Bootle"  he  thinks  in  terms  of  days  of 
vanished  glory,  when  men  were  men. 
Even  if  he  is  only  in  the  twenties  he 
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looks  back  into  the  past.  All  his  life 
he  will  look  back  into  the  past.  The 
present  is  too  real. 

His  sense  of  limitation  is  acute. 
He  knows  where  he  belongs  and  that 
he  will,  in  all  likelihood,  stay  there. 
Now  and  then  he  answers  an  adver 
tisement  of  a  company  which  prom 
ises  him  that  he  can  obtain  a  com 
plete  education  by  reading  fifteen 
minutes  a  day,  or  that  he  will  become 
the  star  salesman  if  he  studies  the 
new  "Practical  Psychology."  It  is 
not  laziness  which  keeps  him  from 
going  through  with  the  course,  it  is 
his  knowledge  of  his  limitations.  He 
knows  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
combine  the  right  amount  of  honesty 
and  dishonesty,  cleverness  and  stu 
pidity,  to  make  a  success  in  business. 
The  pattern  of  days  in  which  he  is 
molded,  which  has  far  more  signifi 
cance  than  psychologists  agree,  has 
endowed  the  average  worker  with  a 
finely  developed  inferiority  complex. 
There  are,  of  course,  vast  numbers 
who  are  not  troubled  with  this  en 
vironmental  disease,  but  these  are 
generally  the  most  ignorant  and  — 
shall  we  say,  balanced? 

IN  SHORT,  the  worker  is  what  he  is, 
no  more.  "Opportunity,"  as  glori 
fied  by  the  American  business  man, 
has  passed  him  by.  He  has  been 
reduced  successively  from  the  rank 
of  a  freeman  to  that  of  a  slave,  but 
he  actually  cringes  when  one  tries  to 
push  him  further  down.  He  impreg 
nates  his  children  with  his  inferiority 
complex,  teaching  them  to  fear 
everything  that  lies  outside  the 
boundaries  of  the  life  that  he  has 
found  gives  him  the  greatest  security. 
Sometimes  he  gets  desperate,  at 
that;  sometimes  there  are  wild  lights 


in  his  eyes;  sometimes  he  would  run 
amok  —  but  the  invisible  hand  of 
power  hovers  like  a  dark  shadow 
above  him.  But  let  a  war  begin  and 
see  how  he  flies  from  his  pseudo- 
security,  see  how  he  gladly  dies  to 
achieve  one  moment  of  security,  one 
moment  in  which  he  can  call  his  soul 
his  own. 


E  workers  at  the  plant  were 
JL  hardened.  If  I  spoke  of  injustice 
they  looked  at  me  with  puzzled  eyes. 
This  is  not  injustice,  they  seemed  to 
say,  this  is  life!  This  is  Alpha  and 
Omega.  Man  was  born  in  sin.  .  .  . 

They  spoke  of  the  terrible  times  in 
generations  past. 

"They  had  slaves  in  those  days," 
one  of  the  men  said. 

"I'd  V  killed  off  some  of  them 
Counts  and  Princes!"  said  another. 

A  Greek  came  into  the  warehouse 
from  the  office.  He  owned  a  confec 
tionery  store  a  block  from  the  plant 
and  bought  his  candy  and  cigarettes 
from  our  company.  He  liked  to  feel 
in  the  swim  with  "big  business,"  so 
he  often  made  tours  of  inspection 
of  the  plant. 

"W'y  you  no  vote  for  Smeet?" 
he  asked  the  checker,  a  heavy  set 
moron  who  breathed  like  a  butcher. 

"Aw,  I  ain't  votin'  for  no  Pope!" 
said  the  checker.  "I  told  you  dat 
last  night!" 

The  Greek  became  angry.  He  was 
a  big  fellow. 

"Jeez  Crize!"  he  exclaimed.  "You 
got  beeg  fat  face  joost  like  Hoover!  " 

He  hit  the  checker.  I  parted  the 
two  before  the  checker  could  hit 
back.  The  next  morning  the  checker 
received  his  check. 

"Naw,"  said  an  old  man  the  next 
day,  "they  sure  musta  been  tough 
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in  the  old  days.  A  man  was  no  better  in  the  first  place  —  why  worry  about 

than  a  slave!"  the  degree  of  his  pain?  At  one  time, 

The  worker  has  a  viewpoint.  He  he  thinks  in  bewilderment,  he  actu- 

often  talks  about  Evolution,  about  ally  had  the  freedom  to  assert  likes 

God.  Rarely  do  you  find  that  he  is  and  dislikes!  But  that  was,  of  course, 

much  of  a  churchgoer,  but  many  are  before  he  was  "grown-up." 
agreed  that  if  there  is  no  after  life, 

life  has  played  them  a  ghastly  joke,  rjpms  is  no  plea  for  children.  The 
Often  you  hear  truck-drivers  or  taxi-  JL  above  statements  are  not  made 
men  arguing  about  the  merits  of  with  the  intention  of  positing  a 
sterilization,  or  the  segregation  of  the  solution  in  the  form  of  a  Rousseau- 
unfit  of  our  population.  It  is  only  istic  rebirth  of  the  natural  man.  It  is 
the  most  ignorant  who  do  not  under-  a  resume  of  conditions  as  they  are  — 
stand  the  principles  of  birth  control,  independent  of  prosperity  or  non- 

The  workers  do  not  like  charity  prosperity.  It  is  an  indication  of  the 
drives  and  Community  Chests.  If  low  state  of  a  class  of  Americans 
they  were  honest  with  themselves,  who  at  least  have  the  vitality  to 
they  would  refuse  to  contribute,  keep  the  machine  running,  but  who 
Managers  and  general  managers  have  gone  past  the  point  where  they 
have  ways  and  means  of  persuasion,  could  be  wheedled  by  business  men 
however.  The  worker  would  gladly  into  the  belief  that  the  machine 
give  his  money  to  a  needy  fellow  means  the  eventual  salvation  of  the 
worker  but  he  resents  the  outward  human  race.  The  very  "prosperity" 
semblance  of  charity.  He  feels  that  that  enabled  them  to  raise  their 
he  is,  in  reality,  as  human  as  the  standard  of  living  has  shown  them 
sweet  lady  or  moralistic  man  who  the  possibility  of  expansion  and  has 
condemns  his  morals  and  grudgingly  shown  them  how  men  unite  in 
gives  him  an  inadequate  meal  or  a  oppressing  them.  In  reality,  how- 
lousy  bed,  or  acts  as  though  she  had  ever,  the  workers  no  longer  care 
made  her  peace  with  God  in  even  about  Utopia!  They  no  longer  be- 
talking  to  him.  lieve  very  widely  in  the  theory  of 

workers'   education   as   a  class.   Of 

ripHE    foreign    worker    has    some  course  they  have  no  idea  of  culture! 

JL  recreation.  He  can  buy  wine  or  Culture  needs  leisure  for  its  expres- 

he  can  dance  and  sing,  and  he  knows  sion,  it  must  be  a  thing  somewhat 

what    to    expect    of   life,    but    the  removed  from  the  struggle  for  bread, 

American  worker  has  to  depend  upon  and  the  worker  sleeps  most  of  the 

rotten  liquor  and  tenth-rate  motion  time  when  he  is  not  working.  If  he 

pictures  for  his  relaxation.  His  circle  does  not  sleep  he  races  around  in  a 

of   experience    is    very    narrow    in  car  to  increase  the  number  of  his 

comparison  with  other  strata  of  our  objective  impressions.   The  subjec- 

social  life.  That  is  why  he  submits  so  tive,  to  the  laborer,  is  a  trifle  too 

meekly  to  the  bread  line,  why  he  has  painful  for  study.  He  simply  tries 

so  few  powers  of  rehabilitation.  He  to  forget  himself  as  much  as  possible, 

has  no  point  towards  which  to  work  His  world  is  a  world  of  values. 
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by 


GOOD  many 

hundreds 

of  miles  of 
landscape,  seascape 
and  airscape  have 
flowed  past  the  eyes 
of  the  Landscaper 
since  he  last  sat 
down  to  turn  out  his 
monthly  installment 
of  literary  observa 
tions,  listening  for 
the  final  whistle  of 
the  S.  S.  Von  Steu- 
ben  as  he  risked  a  hot-box  on  his 
faithful  typewriter.  First  of  all,  al 
most  four  thousand  miles  of  calm, 
summery  sea,  with  only  one  day 
when  the  dining  salon  was  not  filled 
to  capacity  .  .  .  and  then  the  jour 
ney  by  train  from  Bremen  to  South 
ern  Germany,  and  another  journey 
by  air  from  Frankfort-am-Main  to 
London;  a  London  at  its  best,  warm 
and  sunny,  and  as  deeply  peaceful  as 
ever,  the  only  large  city  the  Land 
scaper  has  ever  been  in  where  it  is 
possible  to  have  as  fine  a  rest  cure  as 
in  the  heart  of  the  country  —  finer, 
one  might  say,  especially  one  who 
had  been  kept  awake  for  three  con 
secutive  mornings  from  3  A.M.  on  in  a 
little  German  town  by  the  singing  of 
hundreds  of  birds. 

A  part  of  the  restfulness  of  London 
lies  in  its  relative  changelessness.  Of 
course,  it  does  change,  and  even  old 
and  treasured  landmarks  go  down  be 
fore  the  march  of  progress.  But  when 
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this  observer,  taking 
his  first  walk  down 
Piccadilly  from  his 
haven  in  Half  Moon 
Street,  saw  a  pan 
handler,  who  for  five 
years  at  least  has 
made  a  good  living 
by  appealing  to  fel 
low-Americans  and 
with  a  beat  as  defi 
nitely  marked  as 
any  policeman's, 
there  came  over  him 
a  feeling  of  great  peace.  No  doubt  the 
panhandler's  business  has  suffered 
during  the  past  year  or  two,  because 
the  tourists  have  been  fewer  and 
poorer,  but  he  looked  well  enough 
fed  and  reasonably  happy.  He  once 
worked  the  Haymarket,  especially 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  American  Ex 
press  Company's  office,  but  of  late 
has  clung  to  Piccadilly.  His  judgment 
of  nationality  is  accurate  enough  in 
most  cases,  but  his  memory  for  faces 
is  not  perfect,  as  he  has  braced  the 
Landscaper  several  years  in  succes 
sion,  without  any  luck,  as  after  the 
first  time,  he  never  varies  his  story. 


Unbookish  Voyage 

/npHERE  was  little  enough  material 
JL  for  literary  observation  on  the 
Von  Steuben.  One  might  have  ex 
pected  that  a  leisurely  voyage  of  al 
most  ten  days  would  have  led  people 
to  read  rather  than  merely  to  carry 
books  about  with  them,  as  in  most 
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ships,  but  while  literature  found  its 
followers,  most  of  the  passengers 
favored  music  and  dancing,  and  eat 
ing.  There  were  a  few  copies  of  Re 
marque's  The  Road  Back;  otherwise 
the  assortment  was  too  miscellaneous 
to  mention,  and  the  liner's  bookstall 
had  to  depend  upon  the  sale  of 
stamps  for  letters  to  be  mailed  at 
Southampton  to  cover  its  overhead. 
The  Landscaper,  with  a  genius  for 
arriving  in  strange  lands  on  holidays, 
reached  Bremen  on  the  Saturday  be 
fore  Whitsuntide,  and  so  there  were 
no  opportunities  to  discuss  with 
booksellers  the  state  of  their  trade, 
but  window-shopping  disclosed  the 
presence  of  a  number  of  copies  of  the 
works  of  Mr.  Sinclair  Lewis,  includ 
ing  Unser  Herr  Wrenn,  looking  a  lit 
tle  odd  with  its  German  title,  and, 
lying  peacefully  enough  by  Babbitt, 
was  Theodore  Dreiser's  An  American 
Tragedy.  Ernest  Hemingway's  Fare 
well  to  Arms,  whose  title  in  German 
eludes  the  tricky  memory  of  the 
Landscaper,  was  also  present. 

*A  ^(eglected  <3&asterpiece 

rjpHAT  sadly  neglected  masterpiece 
JL  of  Franz  Werfel's  —  neglected, 
that  is,  in  England  and  America  — 
Verdi,  the  Romance  of  the  Opera,  has 
sold  some  250,000  copies  in  its  Ger 
man  edition  and  is  still  widely  dis 
played,  although  it  was  published 
some  years  ago.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  Simon  and  Schuster,  its  pub 
lishers,  still  have  a  few  copies  avail 
able,  in  case  any  one  should  be  will 
ing  to  take  the  Landscaper's  word  for 
its  qualities.  ,  .  .  Other  older  books 
still  find  their  way  into  windows  in 
Germany,  Jean  Christophe,  for  ex 
ample,  and  Gerhart  Hauptmann's 
The  Island  of  the  Great  Mother,  and 


Ernst  Gleeser's  excellent  war  novel, 
Class  of  1902,  an  interesting  contrast 
to  American  methods,  where  most 
books  more  than  a  month  old  are  not 
even  stocked,  and  have  no  chance  at 
all  to  return  to  windows  until  they 
become  antiques. 

*A  Tourists'  "Paradise 

HAVING  heard  innumerable  re 
ports  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years  of  Germany's  kindness 
to  tourists,  and  having  experienced 
more  than  once  the  reverse  of  this  at 
titude,  especially  among  our  friends 
the  French  in  Paris,  the  Landscaper 
gave  some  of  his  time  to  looking  into 
the  matter,  and  is  able  to  report  that 
Germany  is  at  present  by  far  the 
most  comfortable  country  in  Europe 
for  Americans,  not  the  cheapest,  but 
the  cleanest  and  the  friendliest,  with 
almost  no  language  difficulties,  and 
eager  to  do  everything  possible  for 
the  happiness  of  its  visitors.  This  is 
good  business,  to  be  sure,  but  one 
senses  more  than  a  mere  desire  to  get 
the  tourists'  money.  And  how  pleas 
ant  it  is  to  be  thanked  for  reasonable 
tips,  to  have  one's  struggles  with  a 
strange  tongue  received  with  sym 
pathy  and  humor,  and  to  know  that 
every  bill  of  any  kind  will  be  correct! 
It  is  amusing  to  find  a  people  who 
seem  to  think  they  should  speak 
English  and  who  are  embarrased 
when  they  do  not;  contrast  this  with 
the  attitude  of  the  French,  for  ex 
ample.  All  this  is  set  down  in  simple 
honesty  —  the  Landscaper  took  no 
prejudices  into  Germany,  or  very 
few.  He,  as  the  faithful  readers  of 
this  department  know,  saves  his 
prejudices  for  Spain.  .  .  .  And  Ger 
many  lacks  the  drama  of  the  Iberian 
peninsula,  to  be  sure,  a  drama  which 
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is  not  for  every  one.  But  it  offers  in  of  its  architecture,  especially  in  such 

return  much  quiet  beauty  and,  if  one  delightful  examples  as  the  Essighaus, 

may  mention  such  matters,  there  is  the  Seventeenth   Century  Baroque 

very  little  wrong  with  the  wines  of  residence  of  a  rich  burgher  who  car- 

the  country,  and  nothing  at  all  wrong  ried  on  the  business  of  living  under 

with  its  beer.  the  same  elegantly  ornamented  roof  as 

j?  sheltered  his  office  and  warehouse,  the 

"The  "Set     English  parks  —  not  only  the  charming  Mei- 

EVEN  to  a  person  who  has  a  great  erei,  which  looks  as  if  it  had  been 

affection  for  the  English,  and  done  from  designs  by  Corot  in  his 

who  loves  London  even  at  its  coldest  later  and  more  romantic  period,  but 

and  greyest,  there  comes  the  neces-  the  open  spaces  within  the  city  itself 

sity  to  say  that  the  Germans  are  far  are    beautiful    and   restful.    Indeed, 

more  agreeable  to  Americans  than  those  American  mayors  who  have 

our  closer  kin.  No  more  polite,  cer-  been  touring  France  might  do  worse 

tainly,  for  courtesy  is  to  be  found  than  to  take  a  run  up  to  Bremen  and 

everywhere  in   England,   but  more  see  how  a  city  should  look  where 

willing  to  accommodate  themselves  people    really    enjoy    living;    where 

to  our  requirements.  Travelers  will  there  are  both  beauty  and  comfort 

appreciate     this     illustration:    The  for  all  classes.  And  the  streets  are  so 

Landscaper  and  his  traveling  com-  clean  that  the  conscientious  visitor  is 

panion    went    in    to    dinner    at    a  hard  put  to  it  to  know  what  to  do 

Bremen  hotel  rather  late.  The  com-  with  a  cigarette  stub.  In  New  York 

panion,  tired  from  the  train  trip  and  he  would  not  even  have  to  wonder 

the    heat,    wanted    nothing    except  what  to  do  with  the  refuse  from  a 

porridge  and  cream.  The  headwaiter  large  tobacco  factory,  and  if  at  all 

was   summoned   and   the   situation  worried,  he  could  dump  it  in  the  East 

explained;  he  clicked  his  heels  and  or  North  Rivers, 
without  a  trace  of  surprise,  took  the 

order,  and  returned  not  long  after  *«  Condon  by  *Atr 

with    exactly    what    had    been    re-  npHE   Deutsche  Luft  Hansa,   the 

quested.  English  hotels,  outside  the  JL  subsidized  commercial  aviation 

international  caravanseries  of  Lon-  company  of  Germany,  is  one  of  the 

don,  would  have  been  upset  by  such  best   organized   in    the   world,   and 

an  order;  people  are  not  supposed  to  maintains  well  regulated  services  all 

eat  porridge  at  nine  in  the  evening  over  the  country.  The  Landscaper, 

and  what  people  are  not  supposed  in  a  sharp  hurry  to  get  on  to  London 

to  do  they  should  not  want  to  do  for  business  reasons,  decided  to  take 

—  not    in    this    tight   little   island,  to  the  air.  A  few  moments'  consulta- 

anyway.  tion  with  the  travel  agency  in  a  small 

^  spa  arranged  everything;  a  seat  was 

Bremen  a  JtCodel  fry  reserved  from  Frankfort  to  London. 

INE  hears  too  little  of  the  charms  Exactly  at  one  o'clock  —  everything 

of    the    old    Hansa    town    of  moves  by  seconds  in  Germany  —  the 

Bremen,  a  free  state  for  long,  long  trimotored  Fokker,  the  motors  being 

generations.  Aside  from  the  interest  Wright  Whirlwinds,  jolted  across  the 
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Frankfort  flying  field,  and  soon  strange  conspiracy,  in  which  the 
soared  aloft  with  its  nose  pointed  Jesuits,  the  Freemasons,  and  the 
toward  Cologne.  In  a  little  more  than  Jews,  combine  to  bring  utter  ruin  to 
an  hour,  we  were  flying  over  Cologne,  unarmed  Germany,  and  eventually 
the  twin  spires  of  the  great  cathedral  to  Europe.  He  predicts  the  outbreak 
a  thousand  feet  below.  We  changed  of  this  struggle  in  May,  1932;  it 
planes  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the  seems  that  the  number  fifteen  has  a 
Landscaper  was  the  solitary  pas-  peculiar  charm  for  the  Freemasons, 
senger  from  Cologne  to  Duesseldorf,  and  1932  adds  up  to  fifteen.  France 
where  another  change  was  made  for  and  Italy  are  the  principal  combat- 
Antwerp.  There  we  changed  again  ants,  with  England  on  the  side  of 
for  the  last  leg  over  the  Channel,  and  Germany,  and  most  of  the  rest  of 
at  a  little  after  seven  o'clock,  the  Europe  allied  with  the  French.  Most 
journey  was  ended  at  Croydon,  all  so  of  the  fighting  takes  place  on  German 
utterly  simple  and  commonplace,  ex-  territory  and  is  marked  by  all  the 
cept  for  a  few  moments  of  exquisite  atrocities  with  which  the  Germans 
beauty  when  we  were  sailing  along  were  accused  during  1914-1918.  Of 
over  Southern  England,  warmed  and  course,  General  Ludendorff  denies 
lit  by  the  slanting  rays  of  the  late  that  any  of  these  charges  were  true, 
afternoon  sun,  that  it  seems  hardly  and  certainly  most  of  them  have  been 
worth  writing  about.  It  probably  is  proved  to  be  pure  propaganda.  Since 
not  worth  writing  about  for  those  this  is  the  case,  it  is  a  little  hard  to 
travelers  who  have  already  tried  the  see  why  he  should  repeat  them 
air  service  in  Europe,  but  for  those  against  other  nations,  unless  he  is 
who  have  not,  it  may  be  mildly  in-  trying  to  beat  them  to  the  punch.  A 
teresting.  It  is  not  at  all  expensive,  psychologist  would,  it  seems  to  the 
the  whole  journey  from  Frankfort  to  Landscaper,  quickly  decide  that  Lu- 
London  costing  only  thirty-eight  dol-  dendorfFs  nightmare  came  from  his 
lars.  And  what  a  contrast  in  flying  the  emotion  over  the  present  defenseless 
Channel  to  crossing  it  in  those  miser-  state  of  his  country;  surely  no 
able  little  steamers,  the  only  place  stranger  conspiracy  has  ever  been 
this  oberver  has  ever  been  seasick!  imagined  than  his.  Politics  never 

made   bedfellows   quite   so   odd   as 

War  U^ext  Tear?  these  before.  The  book  is  likely  to 

E  of  the  first  books  that  fell  find  its  way  to  America  sooner  or 

under    the   Landscaper's    eyes  later.  It  will  prove  a  very  curious 

after  he  had  settled  down  in  London  document, 
was  about  the  next  European  war, 

which  was  so  much  to  the  fore  during  W&els  of  the  ^Moment 

his  visit  to  these  shores  last  autumn,  ^c  ^c  THAT  other  books  is  England 

General   Ludendorff  is   the   newest  W  reading       and       discussing? 

prophet;  his  T^he  Coming  War,  pub-  Among  novels,  V.  Sackville- West's 

lished  here  by  Faber  and  Faber,  is  a  All  Passion  Spent,  which  the  critics 

queer  volume,  and  not  very  convinc-  unite  in  thinking  the  best  she  has  yet 

ing  to  this  observer.  The  General's  done;  D.  L.  Murray's  Star  Dust,  a 

mind  is  filled  with   thoughts   of  a  story  of  the  circus,  which,  if  it  proves 
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a  better  circus  story  than  Lady  comes  under  the  scrutiny  of  the 
Eleanor  Smith's  Red  Wagon,  de-  critics  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
serves  to  become  a  classic;  Elizabeth  tic.  It  certainly  is  made  to  sound 
Bowen's  Friends  and  Relations,  a  interesting,  and  doubly  so  because  it 
sharply  satirical  comedy  of  which  seems  to  be  another  important  step 
Sylvia  Lynd  has  written,  "Miss  in  the  return  to  the  three  decker  of 
Bowen  has  stopped  just  short  of  Victorian  days,  although  we  manage 
writing  a  masterpiece ";  One  Night  in  such  things  better  now,  and  put  a 
Santa  Anna  by  Thomas  Washington-  thousand  pages  of  thin  paper  be- 
Metcalfe,  a  well-written  and  exciting  tween  two  covers  without  any 
adventure  story;  'Three  Pairs  of  Silk  trouble. 
Stockings  by  Pantaleimon  Romanoff,  . 
already  published  in  America  by  Some  Other  Fiction 
Scribner's,  and  a  fine  novel  of  Rus-  rir^His  is  not  quite  all  the  novels 
sian  contemporary  life;  The  Solange  JL  that  are  attracting  attention  in 
Stories  by  F.  Tennyson  Jesse,  certain  England,  but  it  covers  the  high  spots 
to  be  worth  reading  when  it  reaches  in  the  more  recent  lists.  Gustav 
the  United  States;  The  Grasshoppers  Frennsen's  The  Pastor  of  Poggsee,  a 
Come  by  David  Garnett,  a  slightly  tale  out  of  Holstein,  told  during  the 
different  novel  from  the  more  fantas-  time  of  the  War,  has  been  widely 
tic  pieces  of  this  author,  which  is  praised;  Violet  Quirk's  fantasy,  'The 
winning  high  praise;  and  the  current  Skirts  of  the  Forest,  is  already  sure 
choice  of  the  Book  Society,  Hatter's  of  a  success  of  esteem,  and  Helen 
Castle,  by  A.  J.  Cronin,  a  new  Simpson's  oddly  miscellaneous  'Van- 
writer,  who  has  done  a  long,  long  tage  Striker  is  said  to  contain  much 
novel,  which  J.  C.  Squire  admits  has  that  is  delightful.  The  Landscaper 
plenty  of  faults,  but  which  he  found  has  the  impression  that  Naomi 
fascinating.  Mitchison's  The  Corn  King  and  the 
The  Cronin  novel,  which  will  in-  Spring  Queen,  a  story  of  the  Scythian 
evitably  find  its  way  to  our  side,  is  town  of  Marob  and  of  its  king-gods 
the  story  of  a  tradesman  and  his  and  their  female  partners,  has  al- 
family  in  a  small  Scottish  town,  and  ready  been  published  in  America;  if 
Mr.  Squire  goes  on  to  say  of  it  in  The  not,  he  passes  along  the  information 
Observer:  "Had  I  been  told  before  that  the  book  has  had  unanimous 
that  I  should  thus  be  fascinated  by  praise  in  the  English  press,  and  that 
a  melodramatic,  sombre,  in  places  knowing  the  work  of  Miss  Mitchison, 
dreadful,  book,  and  its  characters,  as  his  guess  would  be  that  the  book 
Mr.  Synge  would  say,  speaking  the  should  be  read  at  all  odds,  at  least  by 
dialect  —  I  should  have  refused  to  those  who  like  archaeology  and  an- 
believe  it.  Nevertheless,  it  was  so:  thropology  made  to  come  to  life, 
from  the  start  the  Young  Mariner  Nowhere  among  the  current  offerings 
held  me  with  his  glittering  eye,  and  has  the  Landscaper  found  a  book 
once  I  had  been  arrested,  I  had  to  that  had  so  strong  a  lure  for  him 
hear  the  story  out."  This  is  high  as  Miss  Mitchison's.  Harcourt, 
praise  from  such  a  source;  we  shall  Brace  are  her  American  pub- 
see  what  we  shall  see  when  the  book  Ushers. 
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biography  of  Stresemann  Hunting  Sunken  ^Treasure 

OF  NON-FICTION,  Antonia  Vallen-  A  BOOK  of  sea  adventure  has  also 
tin's  Stresemann,  with  an  in-  2\  caught  the  public  fancy,  and 
troduction  by  Einstein,  appears  to  will  surely  find  its  way  to  America, 
be  the  outstanding  biography  at  This  is  Seventy  Fathoms  Deep  with 
the  moment.  Harold  Nicholson  con-  the  Divers  of  the  Salvage  Ship  "  Ar- 
siders  it  very  nearly  a  masterpiece,  tiglio"  by  David  Scott.  Mr.  Scott  is 
and  it  has  many  other  cheer-leaders,  a  journalist  who  followed  the  for- 
The  author  knew  the  German  states-  tunes  of  the  Artiglio  and  her  daring 
man  intimately  for  a  long  term  of  crew  through  two  remarkable  hunts 
years,  and  is  said  to  have  presented  for  treasure  at  the  bottom  of  the 
his  oddly  contradictory  character  in  ocean,  the  second  of  which  was  en- 
a  most  interesting  manner.  The  tirely  successful.  The  boat  was  sunk 
Manchester  Guardian  says  of  the  with  all  but  seven  of  her  men  as  they 
volume:  "The  intercourse  between  were  engaged  in  blowing  up  a  wreck, 
Brian  and  Stresemann  is  a  curious  and  while  a  new  Artiglio  is  already  at 
idyll  .  .  .  That  idyll  Frau  Vallentin  work,  the  old  one  left  a  brave  bit  of 
tells  extremely  well.  She  understands  history  behind  her.  Mr.  Scott  ex 
its  European  significance;  she  links  it  plains  clearly  and  simply  the  present 
skilfully  with  European  politics;  the  diving  apparatus  which  allows  men 
most  appealing  part  of  her  work  is  to  go  to  depths  of  400  feet  or  lower  in 
the  moving  story  of  how  a  dying  comfort  and  safety;  he  also  intro- 
man  strove  to  keep  the  spirit  of  the  duces  us  to  three  of  these  divers,  and 
idyll  intact  .  .  .  told  with  an  en-  to  Commendatore  Quaglia,  an  heroic 
thusiasm  that  makes  it  extraordinar-  quartet.  There  is  a  world  of  drama  in 
ily  attractive  ...  An  excellent  ac-  this  volume,  and  the  writing  is  excel- 
count  of  a  man  who  was  one  of  the  lent.  The  reader  is  strangely  moved 
extremely  few  great  men  of  our  age."  by  the  tragedy  of  the  Artiglio  be- 
The  Times  has  high  praise  for  the  cause  of  the  skill  with  which  Mr. 
life  story  of  a  worthy  of  whom  few  Scott  has  given  appeal  to  the  men 
people  have  ever  heard,  Jean  Cava-  about  whom  he  writes,  and  whom  he 
Her:  Baker's  Boy  and  British  General,  admired  and  understood, 
by  Arthur  Page  Grubb.  Cavalier,  it 

appears,  was  a  leader  of  the  Cami-  Business  Somewhat  better 

sards  in  the  Cevennes,  a  Protestant  TQETWEEN  times  of  reading  books 

sect  which  carried  on  guerilla  warfare  ID)  and   book   reviews,   the   Land- 

with  the  powers  of  the  Church  of  scaper  has  talked  with  a  good  many 

Rome   for  years  under   the  daring  publishers  and  literary  agents  about 

leadership  of  our  hero.  Cavalier  ap-  the  state  of  the  book  business  in 

pears  in  Travels  with  a  Donkey,  and  England,  and  the  general  impression 

Mr.  Grubb  admits  that  Stevenson's  seems  to  be  that  it  is  better  now  than 

reference  to  him  there  set  him  on  the  it  was  late  last  year,  although  the 

trail;    at    the    end    of   his    stormy  improvement  is  slight  enough  at  best, 

career  he  was   British  Lieutenant-  Lists  have  not  been  much  reduced, 

Governor  of  Jersey.  and  as  many  books  as  ever  seem  to 
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be  advertised;  also  one  hears  of  no 
slackening  in  authors'  output.  Ac 
tually,  the  book  business  is  per 
manently  bad  from  the  point  of  view 
of  every  one  who  has  not  just  written 
or  published  a  best-seller,  and  yet 
one  hears  of  relatively  few  deaths  by 
starvation  among  publishers  or  au 
thors  —  perhaps  more  of  the  latter 
than  among  publishers  —  and  it 
would  be  a  brash  person  to  try  to 
persuade  either  to  quit  and  go  into 
some  other  business. 

By  the  time  this  article  reaches 
print,  the  Landscaper  expects  to 
have  toured  the  London  docks  under 
the  guidance  of  Alan  J.  Villiers,  the 
author  of  By  Way  of  Cape  Horn, 
Vanished  Fleets,  etc.,  whose  first 
book  for  boys  will  be  published  this 
autumn  in  England  and  America 
under  the  title  of  Sea  Dogs  of  'Today. 
The  Archibald  Marshall,  one  of  the 


old-time  windjammers  is  in  port,  so 
perhaps  the  next  Landscape  will  be 
written  while  rounding  the  Horn 
.  .  .  Mr.  Villiers  expects  to  return 
to  America  this  autumn  to  continue 
the  lecture  tour  he  began  with  such 
conspicuous  success  this  spring. 

To  end  these  rambling  comments, 
it  may  be  well  to  mention  two  new 
collections  of  ghost  stories,  both  of 
which  have  been  published  in  Amer 
ica,  according  to  the  Landscaper's 
memory;  and  both  of  which  all 
lovers  of  the  eerie  and  weird  ought 
to  know  about.  These  are  Collected 
Ghost  Stories  by  M.  R.  James,  Mr. 
James  being  the  Provost  at  Eton,  and 
They  Walk  Again,  an  anthology  of 
ghost  stories  compiled  by  Colin  de  la 
Mare,  the  son  of  Walter  de  la  Mare. 
One  of  Walter  de  la  Mare's  own  ex 
cellent  tales  of  this  sort,  All  Hallows, 
is  included. 
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'Blood  on  Her  <3ftouth 


are,  I  suppose,  enough 
JL  mystery  stories  written  each 
month  to  make  mine  entirely  super- 
fluous,  but  what  I  consider  its 
whimsical  aspects,  anyhow,  are  a 
provocation,  and  provocations  are 
too  infrequent  these  days  to  ignore 
out  of  hand. 

For  instance,  although  from  the 
start,  more  or  less,  the  newspapers 
were  full  of  this  crime  (if,  as  the 
story-writers  add,  it  was  a  crime), 
they  all  overlooked  that  most  start- 
ling  of  all  startling  facts:  that  there 
was  no  sign  of  a  corpus  delicti.  Not 
that  there  were  no  murders;  there 
were  eventually,  plenty  of  them.  But 
at  the  outset  there  was  no  corpus 
delicti.  None  at  all. 

What  happened?  Well,  the  thing 
has  never  been  wholly  cleared  up, 
but  this  is  my  idea:  One  morning  in 
the  lower,  grimier,  busier  reaches  of 
Manhattan  Island,  a  group  of  busi- 
ness  men  found  on  the  steps  of  a 
building  they  worked  in  an  infant 
carefully  swaddled  in  plain  garments 
and  maintaining  a  grim  silence.  It 
was  hardly  a  normal  discovery,  but 
none  of  the  men  was  exactly  put  out 
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by  it  —  then,  at  least.  One  picked  up 
the  infant  and  made  some  of  those 
meaningless  gestures  about  its  face 
which  often  appear  necessary  to 
fathers.  It  still  made  no  sound. 

The  man  holding  it  grew  slightly 
restless.  "Fred,"  he  said,  "what  do 
you  do  with  them  ?  —  Police  sta- 
tion?"  And  Fred  supposed  so,  add- 
ing  that  it  might  be  well  for  all  of 
them  to  go.  When  they  turned  to  do 
so,  the  infant  made  a  sound  which 
persuaded  them  to  stop.  The  sound 
was  a  long,  low  whistle. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  there 
is  no  justification  for  a  baby  not 
more  than  three  weeks  old  uttering 
long,  low  whistles.  This  is  also  what 
Fred  thought,  and  his  companions. 
In  fact,  they  were  startled.  Making 
surprised  ejaculations,  they  peered 
into  the  little  red  face,  which,  for  a 
moment,  remained  impassive  under 
their  scrutiny.  Then  it  broke  without 
warning  into  the  evilest  wink  these 
men  had  ever  seen. 

Still,  this  was  not  enough.  Police- 
men  are  a  notoriously  skeptical  lot 
and  they  took  the  infant  without 
comment,  expecting  little.  But  that 
afternoon  they  discovered  that  she 
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(they  discovered  this  too)  had  teeth. 
She  bit  a  dog. 

It  made  news,  of  course,  but  there 
is  not  much  to  tell  about  it.  Simply, 
one  of  the  policemen  had  a  mild- 
mannered  dog  which  tried  to  make 
friends  with  the  infant.  The  result  is 
known. 

Now  a  great  number  of  people  were 
puzzled  by  this  story.  Medical  men 
were  called  in  and  conducted  exami 
nations  with  the  severest  gravity, 
secretly  just  as  puzzled  as  the  news 
paper  readers.  Two  things  happened: 
they  concurred  in  naming  the  infant 
Liza  Jane  —  for  no  reason  very  ap 
parent  —  and  Liza  Jane  was  re 
moved  to  a  hospital,  for  further 
observation  and  to  await  events. 
The  next  day  three  elderly  gentle 
men  in  the  hospital  were  found  dead, 
and  Liza  Jane  had  blood  on  her 
mouth. 

But  very  little  was  printed  about 
this  affair:  its  implications  were  held 
too  queer  for  general  reading.  Nei 
ther  was  anything  done,  for  obvious 
reasons. 

Liza  Jane  grew  with  a  rapidity  as 
strange  as  anything  else  in  the  case. 
Within  six  or  seven  weeks  it  was 
dangerous  for  a  nurse  alone  to  feed 
her,  and  it  became  a  custom  for  two 
men  attendants  to  be  in  her  room  at 
the  feeding  hours.  She  had  little 
fondness  for  the  milk  they  gave  her, 
seeming  to  take  it,  and  not  much  of 
it,  more  for  the  sake  of  peace  than 
sustenance.  It  was  said  by  patients 
leaving  the  hospital  during  these 
weeks  that  almost  every  night  they 
heard  screams,  and  some  were  moth 
ers  who  told  bitter  tales  of  mysteri 
ous  illnesses  which  carried  off  their 
children.  They  were  not  even  allowed 
to  see  the  bodies. 


Yet  there  was  always  a  guard  out 
side  Liza  Jane's  door. 

The  thing  went  on,  gathering 
momentum.  Inexplicable  deaths  in 
the  press  each  morning  gave  pause  to 
readers,  filled  them  with  uneasiness. 
The  deaths  were  no  longer  confined 
to  the  hospital,  but  in  common  talk 
they  still  were  linked  with  the  name 
of  Liza  Jane.  A  mediaeval  kind  of 
fear  enveloped  the  city. 

Then,  suddenly,  the  authorities 
felt  impelled  to  do  something.  They 
came  together,  argued  and  decided 
on  the  fundamentally  sound  plan  of 
denying  everything.  Almost  in  uni 
son,  the  head  of  the  hospital,  the 
commissioner  of  police  and  the  mayor 
gave  forth  statements  denying  the 
existence  of  any  one  like  "Bloody 
Liza,"  as  she  was  called,  or  of 
any  particularly  mysterious  circum 
stances  in  the  deaths  that  continued 
to  happen.  They  were  the  only  ones 
at  all  pleased  by  their  statements. 

I  went  one  day  to  the  hospital, 
thinking  to  see  for  myself  this  strange 
being,  and  through  a  friend  on  the 
staff  was  able  to  do  so.  Liza  Jane 
was  inert  in  her  crib,  only  her  eyes 
moving.  These  followed  me  with  an 
unremitting  hostility.  She  was  some 
where  between  two  and  three  months 
old,  according  to  the  most  careful 
estimate,  yet  already  she  was  as 
large  as  a  normal  three-year-old.  I 
had  one  impulse  to  which  I  suc 
cumbed,  with  distinct  trepidation. 
This  was  to  tickle  her  foot,  to  see 
whether  her  reaction  would  be  that  of 
an  ordinary  baby:  a  curling  of  toes 
around  my  finger.  It  was,  but  with 
this  difference,  that  her  toes  had  the 
vigor  of  a  strong  man's  handclasp. 
To  extricate  my  ringer  I  needed  all 
my  strength,  and  the  sweat  was 
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standing  out  on  my  forehead  before  sion  in  informed  circles  was  that  they 

I  succeeded.   She  smiled  wickedly,  were    simply    the    usual    hysteria, 

but  made  no  sound.  However,  the  deaths  became  imme- 

It  was   a  curious   fact   that   the  diately  still  more  numerous,  and  the 

deaths  were  progressive  not  only  in  mystery   surrounding   them   deeper 

number,  but  also  in  station.  At  first  than    ever.    Police    were    helpless, 

the  infirm,  aged  and  poor  only  were  knowing   nothing   for   certain.   The 

victims,  but  as  time  went  on,  strong  tenuous  menace  struck  in  the  same 

men  and  women,  of  position,  were  night  at  places  so  far  apart  that  the 

included  in  the  mounting  list.  There  imagination  balked  at  conceiving  its 

must  have  been  others  beside  my-  methods.  Nevertheless,  the  police  did 

self  who  were  appalled  at  the  thought  finally  hit  on  a  scheme  which,  in  its 

of  Liza  Jane's  growing  up.  Though  to  own  way,  had  admirable  success, 

most,  of  course,  the  whole  idea  was  Each  case  that  came  up,  having 

incredible.  the  look  of  what  some  of  us  still  call 

I  have  already  said  that  there  was  Liza  Jane's  work,  was  treated  to  so 
no  corpus  delicti.  Clearly,  the  crime  thorough  a  circummuring  with  ob- 
lay  in  the  birth  of  Liza  Jane.  And,  scurities  that  it  was  impossible  for 
naturally,  much  of  the  effort  ex-  the  reading  public  to  decipher.  De 
pended  on  the  case  by  numerous  tails  were  glossed  over,  hints  made  at 
official  and  unofficial  investigators  unconfirmable  motives,  red  herrings 
was  in  the  direction  of  finding  her  laid  across  the  trails.  Most  impor- 
parents.  But  there  was  little  to  work  tant,  the  name  of  Liza  Jane  was 
on  and  the  parents  evidently  enough  avoided  as  the  plague.  The  news- 
had  reason  not  to  come  forward.  Or  papers  fell  in  with  the  scheme,  of 
they  may  have  had  some  strange  course,  or  it  would  not  have  been 
reason.  At  any  rate,  even  now  there  possible. 

are  men  and  women  poking  about  in  Its  effect  was  the  same  as  of  an 

odd  places  vainly  seeking  a  clue.  execution,  except  on  the  victims,  who 

Nearly  eighteen  months  after  her  could  hardly  make  any  objection, 

discovery,  Liza  Jane  walked  out  of  anyway. 

the  hospital  —  or   climbed  out,  or  This  is  all,  and  a  peculiar  ending 

flew  out.  No  one  knows  quite  how.  for  a  mystery  story,  I  must  admit, 

She  disappeared.  A  great  hue  and  but  allegories  are  out  of  fashion.  And, 

cry  was  raised  and  rumors  cropped  too,  I  might  have  trouble  justifying 

up  that  she  had  been  seen  here  and  the  feminine  gender,  though  Liza's 

there  all  over  the  land.  Everywhere  lack  of  logic  and  her  complete  unwill- 

little  children  were  looked  on  with  ingness   to   submit   to  male  reason 

dire  suspicion.  But  none  of  the  rumors  seem  sufficient  to  me. 

was  fully  confirmed  and  the  impres-  w.  A.  D. 


Strictly  Business 

BY  PHELPS  HAVILAND  ADAMS 

The  Hoover  moratorium:  where  it  really  stands  in  the  history 
of  these  War  debts 

FOR  more  than  a  decade,  Amer-  time;  it  does  not  even  draw  the  line 

ica's  policy  on  foreign  debts  has  at  cancelation;  yet  it  stands  as  no 

been  purely  a  matter  of  morals  menace  to  the  taxpayer.  It  simply 

and  law.  The  simple  creed  which  has  means  that  if  America's  neighbors 

guided  this  Government  in  the  solu-  must  be  prosperous  in  order  that 

tion  of  all  problems  arising  out  of  America  can  thrive,  and  if,  to  insure 

these  debts  has  been  founded  solely  that  prosperity,  some  liberalization 

upon  the  moral  obligation  of  Euro-  of  the  terms  of  the  debt  settlement 

pean  nations  to  pay  and  the  legal  must  be  arranged,  the  interests  of  the 

right  of  America  to  demand  pay-  taxpayer  demand  that  such  a  liberal- 

ment.  From  the  start  it  has  been  a  ization  be  arranged.  It  is  purely  a 

strictly  business  proposition.  matter  of  dollars  and  sense. 

That  venerable  policy  exists  no  It  does  not  differ  in  its  object  in 
longer.  To  say  that  it  had  been  any  respect  from  the  outworn  prece- 
ruthlessly  discarded  during  the  past  dent  which  it  replaces.  It  provides 
three  months  would  not  be  exactly  simply  a  new  means  of  attaining  that 
accurate,  for  its  soul  and  its  essence  object.  Nevertheless,  it  will  be  re- 
remain  and  America  will  continue  to  garded  with  intense  suspicion  in 
deal  with  her  debtors  on  a  strictly  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  it  is 
business  basis.  Its  substance,  how-  destined  to  become  the  subject  of 
ever,  is  gone,  for  today  America  bitter  debate  when  Congress  recon- 
stands  ready  to  ignore  such  things  as  venes  in  December  to  bring  the  Hoo- 
moral  obligations  and  to  forego  the  ver  plan  for  a  one-year  moratorium  of 
law  which  governs  in  a  court  of  inter-ally  debt  and  reparations  pay- 
equity,  ments  into  legal  existence. 

Her  new  creed  is  the  law  of  eco 
nomics;    her   policy,    to   judge    all  ALREADY  it  is  charged    that  the 
problems  wisely  and  in  strict  accord-  /\  President's     proposal,     which 
ance  with  sound  business  principles,  marks  the  birth  of  this  new  policy,  is 

Such  a  policy  is  flexible.  It  estab-  merely  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of 

lishes  no  bulwark  against  revision  of  internationalists  to  burden  the  Amer- 

the  debt  settlements  at  some  future  ican  taxpayer  with  the  cost  of  the 
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war;  yet,  in  reality,  the  change  from 
the  old  order  to  the  new  is  not  a  re 
cent  and  sudden  development.  It  has 
been  brought  about  by  a  subtle 
succession  of  steps.  The  Hoover  plan 
did  not  affect  that  change  —  it 
simply  called  attention  to  it. 

THE  circumstances  which  have  led 
to  the  formulation  of  the  new 
American  policy  date  back  to  that 
dramatic  day  in  April,  1917,  when 
Congress  passed  the  First  Liberty 
Loan  Act.  War  had  only  recently 
been  declared.  Men  were  being  mobi 
lized.  Europe  needed  munitions  and 
food.  America  needed  guns,  ships, 
and  the  whole  specialized  mass  of  ma 
chinery  which  a  nation  at  war  must 
use.  The  primary  need  of  both  the 
Allies  and  America,  however,  was 
money.  President  Wilson  had  called 
upon  Congress  to  provide  it,  and 
Congress  was  preparing  to  do  so. 

Opinion  in  Congress  was  sharply 
divided  as  to  whether  the  advances 
to  France  should  take  the  form  of  a 
loan  or  of  an  outright  gift. 

There  was  of  course  at  that  time  a 
widespread  and  deep  feeling  of  sym 
pathy  for  France.  Moreover,  it  was 
recalled  that  during  the  Revolution 
ary  War  France  had  made  gifts  to 
the  Colonies  amounting  to  some  two 
million  dollars.  It  was  also  argued 
that  France  had  lent  the  Colonies 
some  six  million  dollars  on  which 
she  asked  no  interest,  and  on  which 
no  interest  was  paid.  This  last 
statement  was  not  true,  for  with  the 
exception  of  certain  remissions  of 
interest  included  in  the  two  million 
dollar  gift,  the  loans  were  fully  and 
finally  repaid  in  1815  with  interest 
calculated  at  four  and  five  per  cent. 

Prepared   to   bolster   their   cause 


with  these  arguments,  however,  the 
philanthropists  in  Congress  were  on 
the  point  of  introducing  a  resolution 
under  which  all  necessary  funds  were 
to  be  given  to  France  outright.  The 
move  was  spiked  by  the  French 
Premier  himself,  M.  Ribot,  who, 
hearing  of  the  contemplated  resolu 
tion,  called  upon  the  American  Am 
bassador  and  pointed  out  that  such  a 
move  would  be  extremely  embarrass 
ing  to  France  "however  much  his 
countrymen  might  appreciate  the 
sentiment  of  good-will  which  would 
prompt  it." 

That  ended  all  talk  of  a  gift,  and 
the  resolution  was  not  introduced. 
Congress  turned  its  attention  to  the 
work  of  drafting  the  terms  upon 
which  loans  to  the  Allied  Govern 
ments  might  be  made,  and  the  first 
Liberty  Loan  Act  was  the  result. 
That  Act  provided  that  the  United 
States  Government  should  sell  five 
billion  dollars*  worth  of  Liberty 
Bonds  to  the  public,  and  with  three 
billions  of  the  money  thus  raised  buy 
the  bonds  of  the  Allied  Governments. 


principle  underlying  the 
whole  transaction  was  that  the 
loans  to  Europe  were  to  be  self-sup 
porting,  and  should  never  be  a  bur 
den  upon  the  American  taxpayer. 
To  this  end  the  Act  itself  provided 
that  any  foreign  bonds  bought  by  the 
Government  with  the  money  raised 
under  the  Liberty  Loan  Act  were  to 
bear  the  same  rate  of  interest  as  the 
Liberty  Bonds  themselves  and  that 
the  foreign  bonds  should  mature  at 
the  same  time  the  Liberty  Bonds 
were  due  to  be  retired.  In  this  way, 
the  interest  collected  from  the  Allied 
Nations  on  the  three  billions  loaned  to 
them  would  exactly  meet  the  interest 
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payments   on    three  billion  dollars'  generous  and  patriotic  spirit  to  do 

worth  of  the  Liberty  Bonds,   and  something  which  for  the  time  being 

when  the  principal  was  finally  paid,  —  for  the  moment  —  we  are  unable 

it  would  serve  exactly  to  retire  these  to  do  with  our  own  Army  and  Navy." 

Liberty  Bonds.  In  spite  of  such  doubts  as  these, 

the   First   Liberty   Loan   Act   was 

ripHis  was  the  form  in  which  the  passed,    quickly    followed    by    the 

JL  Act  was  passed  —  although  some  second,  third  and  fourth,  and  the 

of  the  members  of  Congress   who  American  Government  was  set  up  in 

voted  for  it  had  great  misgivings  as  the  money-lending  business, 

to  the  wisdom  of  such  a  policy.  One  Loans  were  made  to  the  Allied 

of  these  men,  the  late  Senator  Cum-  Nations  solely  for  the  purpose  of 

mings  of  Iowa,  in  the  course  of  the  financing  their  expenditures  within 

debate  in  the  Senate  demonstrated  the   United   States.   Thus,    instead 

an  amazing  gift  for  prophecy  when  of  transferring  any  actual  sums  of 

he  said:  money  to  the  foreign  Governments, 

"I  am  perfectly  willing  to  give  to  the  United  States  Treasury  simply 

any  of  the  Allied  Nations  the  money  established    credits    against    which 

which  they  need  to  carry  on  our  war,  the  foreign  Governments  could  draw, 

for  it  is  now  ours.  I  would  give  to  In    this    way,    if   Great    Britain 

them  just  as  freely  as  I  would  vote  to  needed  munitions,  she  could  order 

keep  an  Army  or  to  maintain  a  Navy  them  from  American  manufacturers, 

of  our  own,  but  I  should  shrink  from  and  the  United  States  Treasury  paid 

the   consequences    that   will   in   all  for  them.  If  France  needed  food  and 

human  probability  follow  from  the  supplies  for  its  civilian  population, 

course  which  is  suggested  in  this  bill,  she   ordered   them   from   American 

I  should  like  to  give  the  Allied  Na-  producers,  and  the  American  Treas- 

tions  three  billion  dollars,  if  they  ury  again  footed  the  bill, 
need  the  contribution,  with  never  a 

thought  of  its   repayment   at   any  TTJACH  country  was  held  strictly  ac- 

time    under    any   circumstances.    I  li""!y  countable  for  the  supplies  she 

should  like  to  give  that  or  whatever  actually  used,  and  if  Great  Britain 

sum  may  be  needed  as  our  donation  bought   munitions   on   credit   here, 

to  one  phase  of  our  own  war,  but  I  and  later  transferred  them  to  the 

fear  that  in  the  years  to  come  the  French,  the  cost  of  those  munitions 

fact  that  the  United  States  has  in  its  was    charged    against    the    French 

possession  bonds  of  these  great  coun-  Government  and  became  a  part  of 

tries  which,  when  they  emerge  from  the    French    debt    instead    of   the 

the  War,  will  all  be  bankrupt,  will  British. 

create  an  embarrassment  from  which  In  none  of  these  transactions  did 

the  men  of  these  days  will  find  it  the  United  States  ever  deal  with  the 

difficult  to  escape.  Allied    Nations    collectively.    Each 

"I  think  it  will  cost  us  more  to  take  loan  was  an  individual  matter  be- 

those  bonds  and  hold  them  against  tween   the  United   States   and   the 

these  Governments  than  it  would  particular  foreign  nation  involved, 

cost  us  to  give  the  money  with  a  and  each  foreign  nation  signed  de- 
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mand  notes  for  the  amounts  repre 
senting  the  actual  cost  to  the  United 
States  Treasury  of  the  goods  and 
services  it  had  purchased  on  credit  in 
the  United  States. 

It  was  calculated  that  on  an 
average  the  interest  which  the  United 
States  was  paying  at  the  time,  cou 
pled  with  the  cost  of  handling  the 
loans,  amounted  to  about  five  per 
cent.  Therefore  the  demand  notes 
signed  by  the  foreign  Governments 
provided  for  the  payment  of  five  per 
cent  interest. 

In  all,  the  Treasury  lent,  in  this 
manner,  nearly  eleven  billion  dollars 
to  the  Allied  Nations.  Not  all  of  this, 
however,  went  for  munitions  and 
food  supplies.  Some  of  it  was  used  to 
pay  the  interest  on  loans  which  the 
Allied  Nations  had  obtained  from  pri 
vate  banking  agencies  in  this  coun 
try.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  it  were  used  to  "peg"  the  British 
and  French  exchange  at  artificial 
levels.  In  these  times  it  was  essential 
that  the  British  and  the  French 
should  be  able  to  buy  as  much  as 
possible  with  the  money  they  had  at 
hand,  and  the  stabilization  of  the 
pound  sterling  and  of  the  French 
franc  was  thought  absolutely  neces 
sary  even  though  it  cost  the  United 
States  Government  —7.  and  American 
importers  — additional  hundreds  of 
millions  when  they  came  to  purchase 
francs  and  pounds  with  which  to  pay 
for  the  goods  and  services  they  bought 
abroad  during  this  period. 

.URING  the  balance  of  the  entire 
War  period  the  notes  signed  by 
the  debtor  governments  were  forgot 
ten.  No  interest  was  paid  on  them, 
and  the  American  Treasury  did  not 
press  for  any  payment  of  that  inter 


est.  It  was  assumed  on  all  sides,  that 
when  the  War  was  over  arrangements 
for  paying  them  off  would  be  speedily 
made. 

Not  until  the  representatives  of 
the  nations  involved  in  the  War  met 
at  Versailles  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of 
peace  did  the  embarrassing  circum 
stances  foreseen  by  Senator  Cum- 
mings  actually  materialize. 

IT  WAS  at  Versailles  that  the  Brit 
ish  and  French  Governments  first 
proposed  the  calling  of  a  general  con 
ference  of  the  Allied  Nations  and  the 
United  States  to  discuss  the  whole 
intricate  maze  of  the  inter-ally  debt 
structure,  with  a  view  to  the  possible 
pooling  of  all  debts,  and  in  the  hope 
of  effecting  either  complete  cancela- 
tion,  or  of  substituting  Germany  as 
the  debtor  nation  in  each  of  the 
existing  debt  agreements. 

President  Wilson  immediately  and 
emphatically  refused  to  agree  to  this 
proposal,  and  in  refusing  he  reduced 
to  exact  terms  the  broad  general 
debt  policy  established  by  Congress 
at  the  time  the  Liberty  Loan  Acts 
were  passed. 

In  the  first  place,  he  refused  to 
consider  participation  in  any  general 
conference  on  the  subject  of  debt. 
The  debts,  he  pointed  out,  were 
contracted  separately  and  individu 
ally  by  each  of  the  Allied  Nations 
and  the  terms  governing  their  pay 
ment  should  be  reached  in  the  same 
separate  and  individual  manner. 

The  idea  of  substituting  Germany 
as  the  debtor  nation  in  each  case, 
he  vetoed  equally  promptly.  He 
insisted  that  the  United  States  was 
not  an  Ally  but  an  Associated  Power. 
The  difference  between  these  terms 
may  seem  vague  in  fact,  but  in  law 
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it  is  extremely  clear.  America  alone, 
he  pointed  out,  had  neither  asked  nor 
received  any  benefit  from  the  War. 
It  had  not  sought  nor  obtained  any 
reparations  from  Germany.  It  had 
not  desired  any  additional  territory, 
nor  had  it  acquired  such  territory. 
The  debts  contracted  by  the  Allies, 
he  insisted  therefore,  were  obliga 
tions  resting  squarely  upon  the  Allies 
themselves  and  had  no  relation 
whatever  to  the  matter  of  repara 
tions. 

YASTLY  he  made  it  unmistakably 
JL/  clear  that  the  United  States 
would  not  entertain  any  suggestion 
of  canceling  the  obligations.  In  this 
connection  it  was  pointed  out  that 
America  was  the  only  nation  to 
emerge  from  the  War  without  having 
contracted  debts  abroad.  While  other 
nations  had  made  purchases  on 
credit,  the  United  States  had  spent 
billions  of  dollars  in  cash  for  goods 
and  services  which  it  purchased 
abroad  during  the  War.  It  had  spent 
two  billions  in  France  alone.  Experts, 
computing  the  cost  of  the  War 
reached  the  conclusion  that  during 
the  short  time  America  was  at  war, 
she  had  paid  (in  terms  of  the  pre 
war  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar) 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  France. 
Like  the  Allied  Nations,  she  had  bor 
rowed  the  money  she  spent,  but 
whereas  the  Allies  had  borrowed  the 
money  abroad,  America  had  bor 
rowed  it  from  her  own  people. 

Cancelation,  under  these  circum 
stances,  would  simply  mean  that  the 
Allies  would  be  relieved  of  a  major 
part  of  their  debt  burden.  America 
would  be  relieved  of  none,  for  she 
would  still  be  required  to  pay  off 
the  Liberty  Bond  holders  in  full. 


To  be  more  exact,  the  Liberty  Bond 
holders  themselves,  as  taxpayers, 
would  be  forced  to  pay  into  the 
Treasury  the  sum  necessary  to  re 
deem  the  bonds  as  they  matured. 

Completely  fair,  and  entirely  just 
as  this  statement  of  policy  was,  it  was 
neither  understood  nor  appreciated 
abroad.  The  well-known  caricature 
of  Uncle  Sam  immediately  acquired 
a  hooked  nose  and  a  derby  hat  and 
became  Uncle  Shylock.  The  Ameri 
can  slogan,  as  it  appeared  to  the 
foreign  nations,  was:  "Pay  America 
first!" 

Nothing  of  course  could  have  been 
more  unfair  and  more  unjustifiable 
than  the  charge  that  America  was 
demanding  her  pound  of  flesh.  The 
money  was  lent  to  the  Allies  at  rates 
of  interest  lower  than  any  which 
could  have  been  obtained  in  other 
quarters.  America  asked  not  one 
cent  of  profit  on  these  loans,  and  de 
sired  only  that  she  be  not  called  upon 
to  stand  a  loss.  She  had  provided  the 
money  at  cost  at  a  time  when  the  Al 
lied  Nations  could  not  have  raised 
such  staggering  amounts  from  their 
own  impoverished  people,  and  the 
billions  of  dollars  which  she  mobil 
ized  within  two  weeks  after  war  was 
declared  saved  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  the  Allied  soldiers  in  the  front  line 
trenches. 

FACED  with  the  necessity  of  repay 
ing  these  loans,  however,  the  Al 
lied  Nations  found  themselves,  as 
had  been  predicted,  almost  bankrupt. 
Europe's  budgets  were  not  balanced. 
Some  of  the  countries  had  no  way  of 
knowing  how  much  —  if  any  — 
money  would  be  in  their  treasuries  a 
month  hence,  and  none  of  the  coun 
tries  were  able  to  plan  their  finances 
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far  enough  in  the  future  to  be  able  to  scale  of  reparations  payments  so  that 

fix  any  set  scale  in  accordance  with  each  of  the  Allied  Nations  might  plan 

which  their  debts  to  America  might  on  receiving  a  stated  amount  each 

be  discharged.  year  from  Germany. 

To  add  to  their  difficulties,  their  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  President 
exchange  was  falling  rapidly.  The  Wilson  had  denied  that  America 
pound  sterling  had  sunk  to  two-  was  concerned  in  any  way  with  these 
thirds  its  former  value  when  calcu-  problems,  the  United  States  moved 
lated  on  a  dollar  basis.  The  French  through  unofficial  arid  non-govern- 
franc  had  tumbled  to  unprecedented  mental  channels  to  aid  in  the  work  of 
depths,  but  was  destined  to  go  still  restoration.  It  not  only  aided  in  the 
lower.  The  German  mark  fell  to  restoration  of  the  gold  standard 
the  point  where  it  was  worth  more  abroad,  but  through  the  Dawes  Com 
as  scrap  paper  than  as  money,  and  in  mission  helped  to  establish  a  definite 
other  European  countries  the  situa-  scale  for  reparations  payments, 
tion  was  much  the  same.  which  in  turn  made  possible  the 

In   Hungary    at    that    time,    the  balancing  of  European  budgets, 
krone  —  once  worth  twenty  cents  — 

was  selling  at  the  rate  of  70,000  to  the  TTN  1922  the  British  Government, 
dollar.  An  American  entering  a  bank  JL  anxious  to  stand  again  on  a  gold 
there  to  change  a  twenty-dollar  bill  basis,  took  its  first  step  towards 
into  the  coin  of  the  realm,  emerged  a  settling  its  debt  with  the  United 
millionaire.  If,  elated  by  this  new  States.  In  the  famous  "Balfour 
experience,  he  dropped  casually  into  Note/'  the  wording  of  which  aroused 
a  moderately  good  restaurant  and  such  antagonism  in  this  country, 
ordered  a  dinner  accompanied  by  Great  Britain  reiterated  her  willing- 
suitable  libations,  the  check,  when  ness  to  forego  all  reparations  pay- 
he  got  it,  looked  something  like  the  ments  from  Germany  and  all  claims 
daily  balance  sheet  of  the  United  to  repayment  by  the  Allies,  provided 
States  Treasury.  If,  furthermore,  he  such  concessions  on  her  part  were 
departed  leaving  behind  him  only  a  included  in  a  general  cancelation 
quarter-million  kronen  in  payment,  scheme.  She  added,  in  effect,  that 
he  certainly  could  not  have  done  since  it  was  obvious  that  the  United 
right  by  the  waiter.  States  would  not  consent  to  such  a 

proposal,  Great  Britain  was  prepared 

UNDER    such    circumstances    no  to  repay  her  debt  to  America,  but  in 

government  could  keep  an  ef-  order  to  do  so  would  be  forced  to 

fective  budget,  let  alone  plan  a  defi-  demand    payment    from    her    own 

nite  scale  of  payments  on  its  foreign  debtors. 

debts.  So  the  debts  were  forgotten,  "In  no  circumstances,"  said  one 
while  Europe  attempted  to  set  its  paragraph  of  the  note,  "do  we  pro- 
house  in  order.  pose  to  ask  more  from  our  debtors 
Before  this  could  be  done,  two  than  is  necessary  to  pay  to  our  credi- 
things  were  necessary.  First,  to  tors.  And,  while  we  do  not  ask  for 
stabilize  the  exchange  by  restoring  it  more,  all  will  admit  that  we  can 
to  a  gold  basis,  and,  second,  to  fix  a  hardly  be  content  with  less.  .  .  ." 
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Early  in  the  course  of  that  same 
year  Congress,  at  the  request  of 
President  Harding,  had  created  the 
World  War  Foreign  Debt  Com 
mission,  which  was  empowered 
within  the  limits  of  the  original 
American  debt  policy  to  negotiate 
settlements. 

The  following  year  a  British  mis 
sion  came  to  Washington  to  negotiate 
with  the  American  Foreign  Debt 
Commission  the  terms  of  an  agree 
ment  under  which  Great  Britain 
could  begin  funding  her  obligations 
to  America. 


agreement  marked  Ameri- 
ca's  first  departure  from  the  orig 
inal  policy  established  by  Congress. 
Briefly,  the  terms  of  the  settlement 
were  as  follows  :  Great  Britain  was  to 
repay  in  full  the  amount  lent  to  her 
by  the  United  States,  plus  the  inter 
est  which  was  due  and  unpaid  at  that 
time.  This  interest  was  calculated  at 
4  14  per  cent,  instead  of  at  5  per  cent 
as  stated  in  the  demand  notes  which 
the  British  Government  had  signed. 
The  total  amount  due  the  United 
States  was  thus  found  to  be  $4,600,- 
000,000.  This  amount  was  to  be  paid 
off  over  a  period  of  sixty-  two  years  in 
annual  instalments  ranging  from  a 
minimum  of  $23,000,000  the  first 
year  to  a  maximum  of  $175,000,000 
in  the  sixty-second  year. 

In  addition  to  these  payments,  the 
British  Government  was  to  pay 
interest  in  semi-annual  instalments 
on  this  total  of  $4,600,000,000,  at 
the  rate  of  3  per  cent  annually  for 
the  first  ten  years  and  3>£  per  cent 
thereafter. 

These  rates  were  agreed  upon  as 
representing  "the  approximate  nor 
mal  rates  of  interest  payable  by 


strong  governments  over  long  terms 
of  years." 

This  agreement  with  Great  Britain, 
however,  lay  outside  the  authority 
of  the  Foreign  Debt  Commission  to 
execute,  and  Congress  was  called 
upon  to  give  its  special  approval  to 
the  arrangement.  The  terms  of  the 
settlement  did  not  fall  within  the 
settled  policy  of  Congress  in  the 
matter,  in  that  they  did  not  call  for 
complete  repayment  of  principal 
prior  to  the  date  of  maturity  of  the 
Liberty  Bonds  outstanding,  nor  did 
they  call  for  the  payment  of  a  rate  of 
interest  as  high  as  that  carried  by  the 
Liberty  Bonds. 

Nevertheless,  Congress  approved 
the  terms  of  the  settlement,  and 
thereby  took  its  first  step  towards 
liberalizing  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  in  the  matter. 

Similar  agreements  in  approxi 
mately  the  same  terms  were  then 
reached  between  the  United  States 
and  Czechoslovakia,  Esthonia,  Fin 
land,  Hungary,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
Poland,  Rumania,  and  Jugoslavia 
respectively. 

NEGOTIATIONS  with  Belgium, 
France  and  Italy  were  retarded 
by  special  circumstances  involved  — 
circumstances  which  required  a  fur 
ther  liberalization  of  American  debt 
policy.  America  finally  began  to  exert 
pressure  upon  these  three  countries  to 
force  a  settlement,  and  eventually, 
agreements  patterned  after  the 
British-American  settlement,  but 
much  more  liberal  in  their  terms, 
were  reached. 

Even  today  there  are  thousands  of 
Americans  who  pride  themselves  on 
the  "generosity"  which  the  United 
States  displayed  towards  these  three 
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countries  in  effecting  a  settlement, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  evi 
dence  of  generosity  on  either  side 
anywhere  in  the  negotiations. 

In  fact,  America  has  at  no  time 
been  generous  in  the  slightest  degree 
with  any  of  the  Allied  debtors,  and 
any  belief  which  patriots  may  har 
bor  to  the  contrary  is  just  as  un 
founded  as  is  the  belief  of  her  debtors 
that  she  has  been  avaricious. 

In  every  instance,  America's  debt 
ors  —  including  even  Belgium  — 
have  been  required  to  pay,  and  are 
now  paying,  the  full  amount  origi 
nally  lent  to  them.  The  only  conces 
sions  which  the  United  States  has 
granted  have  been  in  the  matter  of 
interest,  and  these  concessions  have 
been  based  strictly  upon  the  debtor 
nation's  "capacity  to  pay." 

In  other  words,  when  it  was  dis 
covered  that  these  three  countries 
could  not  pay  the  full  amount  of 
their  debts  with  interest,  the  United 
States  examined  their  financial  con 
dition,  decided  what  they  could  pay, 
and  fixed  the  interest  rate  accord 
ingly. 

THE  Debt  Funding  Commission 
itself  explained  this  standard  of 
"capacity  to  pay"  as  follows: 

"While  the  integrity  of  interna 
tional  obligations  must  be  main 
tained,  it  is  axiomatic  that  no  nation 
can  be  required  to  pay  to  another 
government,  sums  in  excess  of  its 
capacity  to  pay.  The  Commission  in 
its  settlement  with  Great  Britain, 
made  on  June  19, 1923,  and  in  subse 
quent  negotiations  or  settlements  has 
adhered  to  the  principle  that  the 
adjustments  made  with  each  Govern 
ment  must  be  measured  by  the 
ability  of  the  particular  Government 


to  put  aside  and  transfer  to 
United  States  the  payments  called 
for  under  the  funding  agreement. 

"Nor  does  the  principle  of  capac 
ity  to  pay  require  the  foreign 
debtor  to  pay  to  the  full  limit  of  his 
present  or  future  capacity.  It  must 
be  permitted  to  preserve  and  im 
prove  its  economic  position,  to  bring 
its  budget  into  balance  and  to  place 
its  finances  and  currency  on  a  sound 
basis,  and  to  maintain,  and  if  possi 
ble  to  improve  the  standard  of  living 
of  its  citizens.  No  settlement  which  is 
oppressive  and  retards  the  recovery 
and  development  of  the  foreign 
debtor  is  to  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States  or  of  Europe." 

IN  OTHER  words,  the  principle 
underlying  the  American  standard 
for  measuring  the  "capacity  to  pay" 
was  much  the  same  as  the  general 
principle  which  prevails  in  any 
bankruptcy  proceeding,  and  there 
was  no  essential  difference  in  prin 
ciple  between  the  treatment  ac 
corded  these  three  debtor  nations  by 
American  Government  and  the  treat 
ment  which  any  other  insolvent 
debtor  would  receive  at  the  hands  of 
an  American  court  of  law. 

In  spite  of  the  application  of  the 
standard  of  "capacity  to  pay"  how 
ever,  the  Debt  Funding  Commission 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  all 
three  of  these  countries  were  able  to 
repay  the  principal  amount  of  their 
loans  in  full,  and  payment  in  full  was 
accordingly  demanded  over  a  period 
of  sixty- two  years. 

Considerable  reductions  were  al 
lowed,  however,  in  the  rates  of  inter 
est  to  be  paid  by  the  debtor  nations 
over  this  period. 

In  the  case  of  Belgium,  the  loan 
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was  divided  into  two  parts  —  one  and  individually,  and  she  had  stead- 
comprising  as  much  of  the  debt  as  fastly  maintained  her  attitude  of  in- 
had  been  incurred  prior  to  the  difference  towards  the  question  of 
Armistice,  and  the  other  consisting  of  reparations.  On  one  point  only  had 
the  loans  made  after  the  Armistice  she  yielded:  by  admitting  into  the 
for  reconstruction  and  relief  purposes,  structure  of  her  policy  the  standard 
No  interest  whatever  was  charged  on  of  "capacity  to  pay,"  she  had  per- 
the  pre-armistice  debt,  amounting  to  mitted  what  might  be  considered  as  a 
about  two-fifths  of  Belgium's  entire  partial  cancelation  of  the  debt, 
obligation  of  $417,780,000.  On  the  In  spite  of  the  remissions  of  inter- 
post-armistice  debt,  however,  inter-  est  which  she  allowed,  however,  she 
est  was  charged  at  the  same  rates  had  made  settlements  under  which  the 
paid  by  Great  Britain.  Allied  Nations,  who  had  borrowed 

Italy  secured  much  better  terms,  $11,000,000,000  during  the  war,  were 

but    her    debt    was    much    larger,  to  repay  a  total  of  $22,000,000,000. 
amounting  to  more  than  $2,000,000,- 

ooo.  On  the  entire  amount  over  all  ripHERE  were,  it  is  true,  slight  in- 

the  sixty-two  years  she  will  pay  an  JL  dications  that  she  was  beginning 

average  of  .4  per  cent  as  contrasted  to  consider  the  economic  factors  of 

to  Belgium's  average  of  1.8  per  cent,  the  situation  in  a  vague  and  general 

France,  whose  debt  is   twice  as  way,  for  when  Secretary  Mellon  ap- 

large    as   Italy's,  pays   no    interest  peared  before  a  Congressional  com- 

during    the   first    five    years,    after  mittee  in  defense  of  the  terms  of  the 

which  an  interest  charge  beginning  at  Italian  debt  settlement  he  said: 

i  per  cent  and  rising  gradually  to  3^2  "The  settlements  are  made  in  the 

per  centin  the  fortieth  year  is  levied  real  interests  of  those  American  pro- 

against  her.  ducers   who   must   have    a    foreign 

In  negotiating  the  agreement  with  market  able  to  buy.  The  American 
the  French  the  United  States,  let  it  producer  needs  these  debt  settle- 
be  noted,  continued  to  refuse  to  see  ments.  The  entire  foreign  debt  is  not 
any  connection  between  debt  pay-  worth  as  much  to  the  American  peo- 
ments  and  reparations,  and  declined  pie  in  dollars  and  cents  as  a  prosper- 
flatly  to  include  in  the  terms  of  the  ous  Europe  as  a  customer." 
settlement  the  proviso  which  France  Those  few  words  from  Secretary 
wished  to  insert  and  which  would  Mellon  summed  up  exactly  the 
have  made  payments  to  America  whole  basis  upon  which  America's 
directly  contingent  upon  the  receipt  new  policy  is  being  built  today,  yet 
of  payments  from  Germany.  the  old  Wilsonian  policy  might  have 

continued  in  force  indefinitely  had 

/np\Hus   the  American  debt  policy  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  Amer- 

JL  voiced  by  Woodrow  Wilson  held  ica's  European  debtors,  determined 

up  fairly  well  throughout  the  negotia-  to  substitute  Germany  as  a  debtor 

tions.  America  had  staunchly  refused  nation,  turned  to  that  defeated  nation 

to  participate  in  any  general  con-  immediately  to  supply  in  the  form  of 

ference  on  the  subject  of  debts,  she  reparations   the  sums  necessary  to 

had  treated  each  debtor  separately  meet  the  instalments  due  America. 
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Back  in  Washington  the  officials  of  mum  amount  which  Germany,  un- 

the   Government   began   to   realize  der  normal  conditions  would  be  able 

that  in  spite  of  their  well-founded  to  pay  each  year  for  an  indefinite 

theory  to  the  contrary,  a  very  real  number  of  years,  and  to  exact  from 

connection  between  debts  and  repa-  Germany  precisely  that  amount, 

rations  existed  in  fact.  Privately  they  To  the  Young  Commission  fell  the 

watched  the  negotiations  leading  to  difficult  and  unpleasant  task  of  fixing 

the  Young  Plan,  like  hawks,  through  a  total  of  the  amount  to  be  collected, 

the  medium  of  "unofficial  observ-  and  of  placing  a  definite  limit  upon 

ers."  Publicly  they  disdained  to  be-  the  number  of  years  over  which  this 

come  a  party  to  the  agreement,  and  total  was  to  be  paid  by  Germany. 

America  has  never  signed  it.  In  the  The    result    was    disappointing  to 

light  of  recent  events  it  appears  that  France  for  France  had  expected  more, 

it    might    have    been    better    had  and  it  was  disheartening  to  Germany 

America  taken  an  active  part  in  the  for  Germany  had  hoped  for  less, 
drafting  of  that  plan.  The  hands 

of  her  officials  were  bound  tightly  TTN  THE  end,  the  figure,  as  fixed, 

however  by  the  dictates  of  political  JL  represented  not  so  much  what 

expediency,   for   public   opinion    in  Germany  was  able  to  pay,  as  what 

America  stood  ready  to  deal  relent-  the  Allied  Nations  needed  to  repay 

lessly  with  any  of  its  servants  who  their  loans  to  America  and  to  recon- 

took   a    single    step    which    might  struct  their  devastated  areas, 

involve   this   nation    in    entangling  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting 

alliances  abroad.  to  note  that  Germany's  reparations 

payments,  under  the  Young  scheme, 

o  LONG  as  the  commission  of  ex-  cease  coincidentally  with  the  cessa- 

perts  was  headed  by  American  tion    of   payments    on    the    Allied 

Business  in  the  person  of  Owen  D.  debts,  and  that,  under  the  terms  of  a 

Young,  however,  it  struggled  along  separate  memorandum  executed  at 

admirably  without  the  benefit  of  the  the  same  time  the  Young  Plan  was 

official  participation  of  the  American  signed,  the  Allied  Nations    agreed 

Government.  that  should  the  inter-ally  debt  ever 

Its  task,  from  the  beginning,  was  a  be  scaled  down,  two-thirds  of  the 

difficult  one.  The  Dawes  Plan  had  reductions  thus  allowed  would    be 

been  a  temporary,  makeshift  thing  passed  along  to  Germany  in  the  form 

designed  in  haste  to  meet  an  emer-  of    remissions    of    reparations.    It 

gency.  It  had  therefore  avoided  most  should  also  be  noted  that  of  the 

of  the  highly  controversial  points  in  total  of  $26,000,000,0x30  which  Ger- 

the  reparations  question.  many  must  pay  to  the  Allied  Nations, 

The  Dawes  Committee  had  made  #20,000,000,000   will   come   to    the 

no  attempt  to  fix  the  total  amount  of  United  States  in  satisfaction  of  the 

the  reparations  which  Germany  must  Allied  debt. 

pay,  nor  did  it  establish  any  limited  Here,  then,  lay  the  vulnerable  spot 

number  of  years  over  which  pay-  in  the  American  foreign  debt  policy, 

ments  should  be  made.  It  had  simply  America  had  carefully  considered  the 

attempted  to  determine  the  maxi-  capacity  of  each  of  the  individual 
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debtor  nations  to  pay,  but  now  it  economics  into  account  was  hope- 
developed  that  it  was  not  the  debtor  lessly  insufficient;  and  the  officials  of 
nations  who  were  going  to  do  the  the  Department  of  Commerce  began 
paying.  Germany  was  selected  to  to  delve  avidly  into  the  subject 
discharge  the  Allied  debt,  and  Amer-  of  international  trade  balances, 
ica  had  never  considered  Germany's  To  trace  the  slow  and  inevitable 
capacity  to  pay.  To  make  matters  steps  by  which  Germany  was  brought 
worse,  Germany,  the  keystone  of  the  to  the  verge  of  complete  collapse,  or 
whole  debt  structure,  was  not  faring  to  point  to  the  terrific  political  and 
so  well.  economic  unrest  which  threatened  to 

lead  either  to  another  war  or  to  abso- 

o  INTRICATE   and  complex  were  lute  bankruptcy  for  all  the  European 

the  problems  before  the  Young  nations  would  be  futile.  These  facts 

Commission,  so  great  was  the  differ-  have   been   blazoned   on   the   front 

ence  in  the  points  of  view  of  the  na-  pages  of  the  metropolitan  press  for 

tions  represented  there,  so  intense  months. 

were   the  disagreements  which  oc-  Suffice  it   to  say  that  President 

curred,  at  times,  between  the  repre-  Hoover  —  whose    long    association 

sentatives  of  these  nations,  and  so  with  the  whole  debt-settlement  prob- 

uncertain  was  the  business  world  at  lem  had  made  him  an  undisputed 

large  as  to  what  the  outcome  of  the  authority    on     the     subject  —  was 

conference  might  be,  that  German  brought  to  the  realization  that  im- 

credit  abroad  was  seriously  impaired  mediate  action  was  necessary, 

and   German   finances,    as   well   as  At  the  same  time  an  entirely  new 

German  industries,  began  to  suffer  and    hitherto    undreamed-of   factor 

greatly.  was  puzzling  officials  of  the  Treasury 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  rest  Department    and    was    demanding 

of  the  world  was  enjoying  the  un-  place  in  the  fixed  policy  of  America 

precedented   prosperity   which   had  on  the  debt  question.  That  factor 

followed  the  settlements  of  the  inter-  was  America's  "  capacity  to  receive." 
ally  debt,  and  the  balancing  of 

European  budgets,  Germany  fell  into  "OOR  ^  ^rst  ^me  t^le  Treasury 
a  period  of  intense  depression.  Jl7  discovered  that  there  were  very 
Whether  she  pulled  the  rest  of  the  definite  limits  to  the  capacity  of  the 
world  down  into  the  quagmire  with  United  States  to  receive  the  money 
her,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  fact  which  poured  in  from  abroad  semi- 
remains,  however,  that  the  business  annually.  Uncle  Sam  found  himself 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  began  to  fall  in  much  the  same  predicament  which 
into  a  rapid  decline  within  the  next  confronted  King  Midas  when  his 
few  months.  most  cherished  desire,  the  golden 

The  words  of  Secretary  Mellon  touch,  was  conferred  upon  him. 

about    a   prosperous    Europe    as    a  Billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  the 

customer  began  to  take  on  a  new  precious  metal   was   lying   in   dark 

significance;  Treasury  officials  began  vaults,  guarded  at  heavy  expense, 

to  realize  that  an  American   debt  and  serving  no  useful  purpose.  Had 

policy  which  did  not  take  the  laws  of  the  occasion   arisen,   the  Treasury 
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could  have  redeemed  in  gold  every  New  York  in  vast  numbers,  found 

piece  of  currency  outstanding  in  the  jobs,  and  sent  millions  of  dollars  to 

United  States,  and  there  would  still  the  folks  back  home  in  the  Old  Coun- 

have  been  gold  left  in  the  vaults,  try.  Foreign  ships  carried  goods  and 

Such  was  not  the  case  in  Europe,  passengers  from  America  to  all  parts 

however.  of  the  world,  and  the  money  America 

The  accretion  of  gold  in  the  United  paid  for  these  services  also  went  to 

States  had  drained  Europe  of  the  swell  the  finances  of  Europe, 

substance  upon  which  its  financial  The  coming  of  depression  changed 

stability  thrived.  The  nations  who  all  this.  The  number  of  American 

had  struggled  so  persistently  after  tourists  dropped  to  a  scattered  few, 

the  War  to  regain  the  gold  standard  who  spent  their  money  cautiously, 

no  longer  had  sufficient  gold  to  back  Congress  enacted  a  new  tariff  law 

their  currency.  The  value  of  their  vastly  increasing  the  rates  of  duty, 

money  rested  entirely  upon   confi-  and  closing  American  ports  to  many 

dence  in  the  government,  and  confi-  things    which    Europe     once    sold 

dence,  the  world  over,  was  at  a  low  here.  Immigrants  were  shut  out  by 

ebb.  impregnable    walls,    and    many    of 

those  who  had  succeeded  in  gaining 

TT^FFORTS  were  made  to  get  some  of  entrance  found  themselves  without 
l(""!y  this  gold  back  into  Europe.  As  jobs  or  in  such  impoverished  circum- 
an  inducement,  the  Federal  Reserve  stances  that  they  were  unable  to 
Board  lowered  the  rediscount  rate  to  send  money  back  home.  American 
i/^  per  cent,  but  in  spite  of  every-  exports  fell  off  sharply  and  the  serv- 
thing  that  could  be  done,  the  month  ice  of  foreign  ships  was  no  longer  in 
of  June  saw  $150,0x30,000  worth  of  great  demand, 
gold  pass  from  Europe  into  the  To  make  matters  worse,  the  vast 
United  States  Treasury.  That  was  American  investments  abroad  con- 
nearly  240  tons  of  gold,  and  Ameri-  tinued  to  earn  interest  and  dividends, 
can  officials  felt  the  weight  of  every  thereby  proving  a  further  drain  on 
ton  directly  on  their  shoulders.  The  Europe's  financial  resources.  Money 
world-wide  depression  itself  pre-  poured  out  of  Europe  and  into 
vented  America  from  getting  this  America  at  a  tremendous  rate.  Infla- 
gold  back  into  Europe.  tion  of  European  currency  with  a 

In  the  years  immediately  following  resultant  collapse  as  catastrophic  as 

the     debt     settlement     agreements  that  which   had   followed   the  War 

things  had  been  different,  and  the  seemed  inevitable, 
money  which  Europe  had  paid  went 

back  to  Europe  again.  American  tour-  ITJRESIDENT  HOOVER  found  himself 

ists  alone  spent  in  their  travels  three  JL  faced  with  two  problems:  first  the 

times  the  amount  of  the  total  Allied  economic  salvation  of  Germany  — 

debt    annuities.    America   imported  and,  through  Germany,  of  Europe  — 

large  quantities  of  raw  materials  and  and  second  the  prevention  of  further 

manufactured  goods,  and  the  money  accretion    of   gold    in    the    United 

she  paid  for  these  replenished  Eu-  States, 

rope's  coffers.  Immigrants  flocked  to  There  may  be  a  number  of  ade- 
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quate  solutions  to  these  problems, 
but  there  is  only  one  which  is  im 
mediately  apparent,  and  that  is  the 
scaling  down  of  the  debts  to  a  point 
consistent  with  trade  balances,  so 
that  the  dollars  which  America  sends 
to  Europe  in  payment  for  goods  and 
services,  can  be  returned  by  Europe 
in  satisfaction  of  the  debt.  Eliminat 
ing  the  monetary  factor  from  this 
equation,  it  will  be  seen  that  Europe 
would  then  be  paying  her  debt  to 
America  in  goods  and  services.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  Europe,  without 
money,  could  pay  her  debt  in  any 
other  way. 

A  AN  alternative  to  this  proposi 
tion,  the  only  solution  would  be 
for  America  to  increase  the  European 
end  of  the  trade  balance  to  a  point 
sufficient  to  enable  Europe  to  meet 
the  present  scale  of  debt  payments. 
To  do  this,  however,  would  mean  to 
lower  or  abolish  the  protective  tariff, 
thereby  jeopardizing  American  in 
dustry,  to  open  the  doors  again  to 
the  immigrant,  thereby  destroying 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  Ameri 
can  workman,  to  subsidize  foreign 
shipping  to  the  detriment  of  Ameri 
can  capital  invested  on  the  seas,  or  to 
banish  large  numbers  of  American 
citizens  for  long  periods  of  time  in 
order  to  force  them  to  spend  money 
abroad. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  is  not 
surprising  that  President  Hoover 
should  turn  first  to  the  idea  of  a  re- 
examination  of  the  capacity  of  the 
European  nations  to  pay,  with  a 
resultant  scaling  down  of  the  debt. 
This  plan  had  only  one  fault.  It  was 
politically  impossible,  for  it  seemed 
that  American  public  opinion  would 
never  tolerate  such  a  move. 


President  Hoover  therefore  de 
cided  to  do  the  next  best  thing, 
namely,  to  postpone  all  debt  pay 
ments  for  one  year.  For  a  year  at 
least  this  would  amount  to  complete 
cancelation  and  would  give  all  the 
material  benefit  which  might  be 
derived  from  such  cancelation.  It 
lacked  psychological  force  because  it 
only  worked  to  increase  the  burden 
which  Europe  must  bear  in  future 
years,  and  gave  no  promise  of  a  per 
manent  solution. 

Of  primary  importance,  however, 
was  the  fact  that  it  gave  Europe 
hope. 

The  expression  of  that  hope  took 
various  forms.  In  England  it  meant 
hope  of  ultimate  cancelation,  and  the 
Hoover  plan  was  at  once  hailed  by 
Lloyd  George  and  others  as  the  first 
step  in  that  direction.  In  Germany 
it  meant  the  hope  of  finding  a  way 
out  of  the  darkness  and  the  courage 
to  go  on.  In  America  it  raised  the 
hope  of  enticing  a  banished  prosper 
ity  to  return,  though  in  many  quar 
ters  it  aroused  fear  that  the  nose  of 
the  cancelation  camel  had  been  al 
lowed  to  enter  the  tent. 


most  amazing  result  of  the 
JL  plan,  however,  was  the  wide 
spread  expression  of  approval  which 
it  drew  from  the  American  public  and 
press  at  large.  The  launching  of  that 
plan  had  been,  without  doubt,  the 
most  courageous  act  of  the  Presi 
dent's  entire  career,  for  he  had  risked 
open  repudiation  by  the  American 
public.  Yet  —  to  his  own  surprise  — 
his  act  instead  of  bringing  forth 
condemnation,  elicited  warm  praise. 
The  public  opinion  of  America  had 
changed.  The  man  in  the  street  had 
begun  to  understand  the  hitherto 
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hidden  factors  in  the  debt  situation,  day  when  her  representatives  will  sit 
The  Hoover  plan  may  fail  of  its  at  a  general  conference  of  all  the 
immediate  purpose.  The  world  may  countries  involved,  and  discuss  with 
not  respond  by  leaping  to  sudden  them  the  possibility  of  scaling  down 
affluence.  Yet  it  has  definitely  cleared  these  debts  in  accordance  with  the 
the  path  to  a  permanent  settlement  capacity  of  Germany  and  the  Allied 
of  the  debt  problem  along  reasonable  Nations  to  pay,  and  in  proportion 
and  logical  lines  such  as  those  which  to  America's  capacity  to  receive.  If 
first  presented  themselves  to  the  at  that  conference  it  is  discovered 
mind  of  the  President.  that  American  industry  and  business 
The  plan  has  broken  down  two  of  will  be  benefited  financially  from  a 
the  basic  tenets  of  the  old  Wilsonian  partial  reduction  of  the  debts,  it  is 
policy,  for  immediately  after  it  was  impossible  to  conceive  an  American 
launched  America  engaged  in  official  policy  which  would  prohibit  a  down- 
diplomatic  discussions  of  the  repara-  ward  debt  revision  to  be  carried  to 
tions  question  with  members  of  the  the  exact  point  at  which  American 
French  cabinet.  Later  she  partici-  business  through  the  economic  re- 
pated  in  a  general  conference  to  habilitation  of  Europe  would  be  most 
consider  the  subject  of  debt  postpone-  benefited. 

ment.  It  will  therefore  be  difficult  for  When  that  day  comes,  fools  may 

any  American  Administration  in  the  say,    "America    is    generous,"    and 

future  to  continue  to  insist  that  the  politicians  will  cry  out  against  this 

subject  of  the  inter-ally  debts  is  not  "violent    change    in    policy    which 

one  in  which  all  the  Allied  Nations  undermines  established  precedent." 

have  a  mutual  and  collective  inter-  Yet  other  men  will  know  that  the 

est,  or  that  it  is  not  a  matter  in-  Great  American  Doctrine  of  "Strictly 

tricately   tied    up    with    the    whole  Business"  has  prevailed  and  that  no 

question  of  reparations.  policy  which  violates  that  doctrine 

So  the  old  order  has  passed,  and  a  ever  can  survive  in   these  United 

new  one  is  in  the  process  of  estab-  States. 

lishment.     In  view  of  the  new  fac-  Such  a  doctrine  leaves  no  room  for 

tors  which  demand  consideration,  it  generosity  —  but    it    is    extremely 

is  doubtful  if  America  can  escape  the  practical! 


Our  Still  Dubious  Foreign  Policy 

BY  LEWIS  EINSTEIN 

While  our  Government's  views  on  debts  become  apparent, 
other  vital  matters  still  are  in  the  dark 

IN  HIS  address  on  Armistice  Day  up  to  August,  1914,  should  to- 
last  year,  President  Hoover  de-  morrow  be  repeated,  as  many  now 
clared  that  "the  outlook  for  believe,  we  would  be  found  quite  as 
peace  is  happier  than  for  half  a  cen-  unprepared  as  we  were  then.  Until 
tury."  Six  and  a  half  million  Hit-  Mr.  Hoover's  proposal  of  June  2oth 
lerites  in  Germany  had  just  voted  it  could  be  said  that  the  greatest 
for  a  programme  bred  by  misery  and  nation  in  the  world  continues  in  a 
which,  if  carried  out,  can  only  end  in  self-centred  isolation  blind  in  vision, 
war;  and  four  million  German  Com-  shortsighted  in  purpose  and  choked 
munists  had  voted  for  upheaval,  in  expression.  Those  who  see  beyond 
Mussolini  had  repeated  his  speech  of  the  immediate  needs  of  the  moment 
last  spring:  "Words  are  beautiful,  can  not  view  the  future  without  grave 
rifles  and  cannon  are  still  better/'  concern, 
and  openly  professed  his  belief  in  war 

within  the  next  few  years.   Soviet  TTEAN   years   have   come   suddenly 

Russia  remained  an  outlaw  State,  JL/  upon  the  American  people.  We 

planning  to  bring  about  World  Revo-  have  hardly  begun  to  associate  these 

lution.    Austria    was    overawed    by  with  universal   depression,   connect 

armed  bands  and  Hungary  continued  ultimate  recovery  with  that  of  other 

truculent  and  revengeful.  Spain  was  nations,  or  realize   that   there   can 

in  the  throes  of  a  dangerous  crisis;  be  no  permanent  line  of  prosperity 

France,  Poland  and  the  Little  En-  separating  the  United  States  from 

tente    were    arming,    not    without  the  rest  of  the  world.  Foreign  trade 

cause,  suspicious  of  their  neighbors,  may  be  only  one-tenth  of  the  vol- 

Outside  Europe,  South  America  had  ume  of  our  commerce  but  the  last 

been  swept  by  a  wave  of  revolution,  tenth  is   also  the  most  important. 

India  stirred  by  dangerous  unrest,  Even  from  a  selfish  point  of  view  we 

and  in  China  civil  war  continued!  can    not    remain    indifferent  to  the 

It  has   been  said   that   the  only  growing  deterioration  of  conditions 

lesson  of  history  is  that  no  nation  in  Europe.  Economic  causes  press  on 

will  profit  by  it.  Today  the  world  is  political,  and  unrest  saps  confidence 

out  of  joint.  If  the  events  which  led  and  stops  enterprise.  The  militant 
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nationalism   wracking  the  defeated  horizon,  a  timorousness  of  responsi- 

states  of  Europe  has  not  yet  reached  bility,  a  neglect  of  diplomacy  and  an 

its  head.  Its  strength  is  derived  by  absence  of  leadership,  had  caused  us 

the  irresponsible  promise  of  being  to  fritter  away  in  recent  years  the 

able  to  relieve  present  burdens  even  unparalleled  ascendancy  America  had 

by  future  conflict.  until  then  enjoyed  in  Europe. 

In  spite  of  some  vague  occasional 

/npHE  average  American  reads  news  pronouncements,  we  demonstrated 
JL  from  abroad  without  associating  that  our  principal  foreign  policy 
this  with  himself.  He  is  unaware  that  was  that  we  had  none.  Before  the 
the  question  whether  Europe  is  to  Hoover  Plan  brought  a  new  hope 
have  peace  or  war  may  be  decided  to  the  world,  we  offered  the  paradox 
by  our  action  or  inaction  during  the  of  a  people  advancing  and  a  govern- 
next  few  years  and  that  we  may  pay  ment  simultaneously  receding  in 
dearly  for  our  want  of  foresight.  We  international  esteem.  The  reason  for 
are  building  a  merchant  marine,  both  impressions  has  been  the  same, 
trying  to  increase  our  exports  and  At  a  time  of  achievement  by  the 
foreign  investments,  and  remaining  American  people  our  foreign  policy 
blind  to  the  consequences  of  eco-  sank  undistinguished  into  negative- 
nomic  expansion.  If  American  busi-  ness  and  offered  little  beyond  a 
ness  interests  in  Europe  are  unfairly  doubtful  gesture  and  the  pressure  to 
treated,  the  Administration  is  ex-  secure,  save  from  Great  Britain, 
pected  to  defend  them.  If  war  breaks  more  the  semblance  than  the  reality 
out  this  protection  will  call  for  more  of  debt  recovery, 
than  words.  Even  without  war  we 

may  find  that  the  future  basis  of  A  QUALIFIED  belief  in  disarmament 
European  unity  will  be  reached  by  a  /\  subject  to  reservations,  a  quali- 
common  front  erected  against  us.  fied  belief  in  arbitration,  subject  to 
The  problem  lies  in  searching  for  further  reservations,  and  a  qualified 
a  policy  which,  while  acceptable  to  desire  to  adhere  to  the  World  Court 
the  American  people,  will  allow  us  offers  a  meagre  programme  of  inter- 
to  exercise  an  effective  influence  for  national  expression  for  the  United 
peace,  and  a  means  of  cooperation  States.  Beyond  current  platitudes  of 
with  other  nations,  though  we  have  peace  and  good-will,  beyond  a  predi- 
made  this  more  difficult  than  it  need  lection  for  forms  of  legal  remedy 
have  been  by  our  careless  neglect  of  which  we  are  only  ready  to  accept  for 
advantages  enjoyed.  questions  of  secondary  interest,  be- 
When  some  future  Gibbon  writes  yond  pushing  our  dwindling  exports  on 
the  recent  history  of  the  United  an  impoverished  Europe,  what  more 
States  he  will  hardly  know  whether  has  been  our  recent  foreign  policy? 
to  be  more  amazed  by  the  magnitude  This  negativeness  of  attitude  has 
of  American  effort  in  the  Great  War  led  to  an  odd  divergence  between  our 
or  the  wastage  of  benefits  which  vie-  official  and  non-official  conduct.  Not 
tory  lavished  so  bountifully  in  our  a  few  American  citizens  have  lent 
favor.  An  inability  to  understand  their  aid  to  carry  out  important 
our  interests  beyond  their  immediate  duties  in  which  as  a  nation,  since  the 
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Dawes  Commission  met,  we  dis-  usually  left  in  neglect.  Instance  of 
claimed  taking  any  interest.  Euro-  this  want  of  comprehension  can  be 
pean  powers  on  several  occasions  found  in  the  blindness  of  Washington 
have  invited  our  nationals  to  partici-  to  the  warnings  of  the  Great  War. 
pate  in  affairs  which  properly  be-  Another  Administration  was  then  in 
longed  to  the  United  States  but  power,  but  almost  the  only  conti- 
which  the  Administration  had  be-  nuity  in  our  policy  has  been  in  the 
come  too  timorous  to  assume.  Offi-  similarity  of  its  methods.  The  self- 
cially  we  took  no  effective  part  in  deception  which  allows  us  to  justify 
conferences  like  that  of  the  Hague  our  want  of  interest  in  Europe  by  our 
and  remained  content  to  send  there  interest  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
merely  an  observer.  But  Elihu  Root,  is  a  poor  defense.  The  Monroe  Doc- 
Parker  Gilbert  and  Owen  Young,  trine  which  we  continue  to  brandish 
Jeremiah  Smith  in  Hungary  and  from  time  to  time  is  no  more  exposed 
Charles  Dewey  in  Poland  have  per-  to  danger  today  than  the  multiplica- 
formed  tasks  of  which  every  Ameri-  tion  table.  Any  pretense  to  the  con- 
can  should  be  proud.  The  success  trary  is  a  mummery  intended  to 
achieved  by  our  citizens  in  matters  of  catch  the  applause  of  the  uninformed 
international  importance  has  not  al-  but  which  uselessly  alarms  our  so- 
ways  been  viewed  at  Washington  called  sister  republics  and  suggests 
with  the  favor  deserved.  Yet  if  the  arguments  to  foreign  nations  which 
Administration  fears  risk  in  the  as-  can  also  be  brought  against  us. 
sumption  of  duties  abroad,  these  will 

be  performed  by  private  American  ^s^r  THEN  Secretary  Stimson  de- 
citizens  with  fewer  disadvantages  to  W  clared  that  our  citizens  were  in 
the  work  than  to  our  governmental  Central  America  at  their  own  risk,  he 
prestige.  saw  only  an  effect  and  not  the  cause  of 

unruly  conditions  in  Nicaragua.  His 

ripHE  dread  of  criticism  and  the  announcement  well  intentioned  but 
JL  unwillingness  to  assume  any  shortsighted  may  expose  the  United 
avoidable  risk  tend  to  narrow  the  ex-  States  Government  to  the  future 
pression  of  our  foreign  policy  either  charge  of  bad  faith  in  case  popular 
to  a  strict  minimum  in  situations  opinion  again  demands  the  pro- 
and  emergencies  which  can  not  be  tection  of  Americans  endangered 
avoided,  or  to  handling  only  those  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  It 
from  which  political  benefit  may  be  offers  ground  for  reflection  on  our 
anticipated.  Questions  arising  have  statesmanship  that  so  little  effort 
been  restrained  within  the  narrowest  has  been  made  to  develop  a  policy 
limits  and  generally  reduced  to  reac-  which  requires  neither  the  rifles  of 
tions  or  precautions  taken  in  view  of  our  marines  nor  the  abandonment 
different  forms  of  domestic  pressure,  of  our  nationals  to  violence.  The 
A  process  of  undue  restriction  un-  remedy  is  as  little  in  force  as  in 
consciously  takes  place  in  an  Ad-  passive  acquiescence  but  lies  in  try- 
ministration's  survey  of  foreign  inter-  ing  to  improve  the  living  conditions 
course.  Problems  which  may  not  of  our  backward  neighbors  which 
seem  of  immediate  importance  are  leave  them  a  prey  to  revolution. 
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The  cost  of  organizing  a  proper  ex-  dent  Hoover  on  Armistice  Day  in 
tension  of  civilizing  influences  is  timated  that  eventually  there  may 
trifling  compared  to  military  occu-  be  "the  mobilization  of  world  opin- 
pation.  Greater  solicitude  in  raising  ion  against  those  who  fail  when  the 
the  economic  load  of  the  Nicaraguans  strain  comes,"  but  this  suggestion 
and  less  in  organizing  the  farce  of  did  not  meet  with  any  warm  re- 
so-called  free  elections  by  illiterate  sponse.  The  President  had  in  mind  a 
Indians  would  be  mutually  beneficial  consultative  pact  but  refrained  from 
in  its  result.  publicly  announcing  this.  That  such 
In  his  recent  address  before  the  a  pact  would  really  be  advantageous 
Bar  Association  of  New  York,  John  is  doubtful.  Before  the  Balkan  Wars 
Bassett  Moore,  former  Judge  of  the  the  Concert  of  the  Great  Powers  in 
World  Court,  described  our  policy  the  Near  East,  which  was  much  the 
toward  Latin  America  as  one  which  same  thing  under  another  name,  had 
"provokes  resentment  and  risks  dis-  become  a  byword  for  inaction.  Con- 
aster"  by  its  meddlesomeness.  He  sultation  between  governments  is 
characterized  as  a  violation  of  the  always  feasible,  but  to  stipulate  its 
laws  of  neutrality  and  of  international  binding  nature  beforehand  without 
law  Secretary  Stimson's  placing  an  being  able  to  assure  agreement,  is  to 
embargo  on  munitions  to  the  Bra-  focus  attention  on  dissensions  and 
zilian  revolutionists  only  to  find  emphasize  every  point  of  discord.  A 
these  victorious  forty-eight  hours  pact  of  this  nature  would  provide  a 
later.  The  same  eminent  jurist  on  target  to  shoot  at  and  guarantee 
this  occasion  described  our  con-  nothing  except  talk, 
tradictory  relations  with  the  Soviet 

as  approaching  "the  limit  of  human  AT  THE  time  of  writing  it  would  be 

incoherence."  We  invited  Russia  to  </\  premature  to  judge  the  effects 

sign  a  pact  for  the  renunciation  of  of  the  Presidents  plan  as  the  policy 

war  while  refusing  her  recognition,  which  remains  to  be  developed  from 

this  is   still   undivulged.    President 

SINCE  Mr.  Hughes  left  the  State  Hoover,  without  real  risk,  could  take 

Department    it    is    difficult    to  a  step  for  world  peace,  the  benefits  of 

point  to  any  important  achievement  which  would  be  felt  politically  and 

in  our  international  relations.   Mr.  economically  and  help  us  regain  some 

Kellogg's  Peace  Treaty  flashed  like  a  of  our  lost  prestige.  The  fear  of  war 

meteor  across  the  sky,  seen  by  all,  disturbs    capital    and    arrests    new 

praised  by  many,  believed  in  by  few  undertakings.    If  this   fear   can   be 

and  almost  forgotten  as  soon  as  dis-  allayed  and  we  can  convince  Europe 

cussions  over  naval  limitation  began,  that  our  wish  for  peace  means  some- 

As  a  Pact  it  is  subordinated  to  reser-  thing   more   than   words,   the  first 

vations  which  deprive  it  of  most  of  great    step    will    have    been    taken 

its  value  except   as   a  gesture.   Its  toward  restoring  confidence  which 

warmest  supporters  have  recognized  is  at  the  basis  of  prosperity, 

the  desirability  of  implementing  a  The    President    could    announce 

treaty  officially  proclaimed  as  form-  that  he  would  recommend  to  the 

ing  part  of  our  foreign  policy.  Presi-  Senate  holding  strictly  to  account 
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any  country  which,  after  signing  a  to  become  an  issue  of  grave  political 

solemn   Pact  for  the  Renunciation  consequence. 

of  War,  refused  to  live  up  to  its  The  feeling  aroused  can  hardly 
agreement.  We  may  have  no  direct  be  attributed  to  an  excess  of  popular 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Old  interest  in  foreign  policy.  Other 
World  or  in  defending  Peace  Treaties  nations  are  more  dependent  on  the 
which  two  million  Americans  crossed  security  of  their  international  situa- 
the  ocean  to  secure,  but  if  revision  tion.  Yet  rarely  does  a  European 
takes  place,  this  should  not  be  brought  opposition  seriously  criticize  the  gov- 
about  through  another  World  War.  ernment  with  respect  to  foreign  af- 
The  President  could  solemnly  affirm  fairs.  This  immunity  is  not  due  to  the 
that  a  heavy  responsibility  will  rest  negligible  powers  of  other  legislative 
on  whoever  henceforth  disturbs  the  bodies  or  to  a  lesser  spirit  of  partisan- 
peace  of  nations  and  that  we  are  ship.  It  comes  from  greater  continuity 
prepared  to  decide  for  ourselves  of  policy  removed  from  party  strife, 
who  is  the  aggressor.  With  the  Sen-  and  from  greater  confidence  enter- 
ate's  approval  we  should  take  our  tained  in  the  permanent  officials  who 
part  in  punishing  an  international  in  Europe  conduct  diplomacy, 
crime  and  the  violation  of  a  treaty 

to  which  we  are  a  party.  qpHE  controversy  which  raged  in  the 

A  declaration  of  this  nature  threat-  JL  United  States  around  questions 

ens  no  peaceful  State  and  makes  for  like  the  Naval  Treaty  was  due  more 

no  entanglement.   It  reaffirms  our  to   extraneous    causes    than    to   its 

traditional  independence  of  action  merits.  Outwardly  one  saw  only  a 

and  neither  shuts  the  door  on  coop-  fundamentalist  attitude  of  opposi- 

eration   with   other    nations  whose  tion  based  ostensibly  on  nationalism 

views  are  similar  to  ours,  nor  compels  and  suspicion.  President  Hoover  was 

this.  It  would  be  a  frank  statement  deservedly  successful  in  beating  down 

of  policy  which   should    commend  this    obstruction    and    the    Naval 

itself    to     the     American     people,  Treaty  was  paraded  as  the  greatest 

enhance  our  prestige  and  arouse  a  success  of  his   foreign  policy.   Mr. 

new   interest   in    our    international  Macdonald  in  England  signed  the 

expression.  same  treaty  but  claimed  no  such 

result    and  was    frank    enough    to 

ON  THE  rare  occasions  when   a  admit  that  its  provisions  did  not 

problem  of  foreign  policy  ex-  come  up  to  his  expectations.   Mr. 

cites  public  opinion  the  violence  of  Hoover's  success  was  not  over  Great 

discussion  at  home  makes  up  for  its  Britain,  still  less  was  it  over  Japan 

frequently  secondary  importance.  Its  or  France  or  Italy.  It  could  therefore 

true  significance  is  distorted  while  it  only  be  over  certain  United  States 

is  examined  with  a  scrutiny  which  Senators  who  had  opposed  the  Treaty, 

similar  questions  meet  with  in  no  The  greatest  victory  in  foreign  policy 

other  nation.  Foreign  countries  have  claimed  by  an  Administration  has 

joined  the  International  Court  merely  been  one  obtained  over  refractory 

as  a  matter  of  routine;  only  in  the  members    of   a    coordinate    branch 

United  States  has   this   threatened  of  the  Government. 
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In  a  joint  statement  issued  on  to  look  after  vast  financial  interests, 
October  9th,  1929,  President  Hoover  resembled  a  Wall  Street  agreement 
and  Mr.  MacDonald  had  declared  between  majority  stockholders  more 
that  "such  material  understandings  than  a  diplomatic  negotiation.  When 
will  be  reached  as  will  make  naval  the  Conference  met,  the  Franco- 
agreement  next  January  possible  Italian  controversy  had  already  been 
and  thus  remove  the  serious  obstacle  brought  into  sharp  relief.  With  the 
to  the  progress  of  world  disarm-  best  intentions  we  accentuated  the 
ament."  This  "serious  obstacle"  rift  between  two  nations  equally  our 
could  not  be  removed,  owing  to  an  friends,  whom  we  first  ignored  and 
even  more  serious  difficulty  between  then  embroiled. 
France  and  Italy  which  in  spite  The  fault  for  this  muddle  lies  in  a 
of  warnings  received,  had  been  system  which  is  the  result  of  politics, 
minimized.  The  question  of  naval  and  in  inexpert  handling  which  is  the 
parity  between  the  two  Latin  na-  consequence.  The  complex  questions 
tions,  at  first  more  a  symptom  than  a  which  form  diplomacy  are  not  always 
cause,  was  one  of  a  series  of  difficul-  treated  by  us  in  a  diplomatic  way. 
ties  which  might  have  admitted  of 

compromise.  The  United  States  as  a  rjpHE  fact  is  that  every  administra- 

nation  was  equally  friendly  to  France  JL  tion  assumes  a  personal  rather 

and  Italy,  for  America,  unlike  Great  than  a  continuous  view  of  those  ques- 

Britain,    possessed   neither   African  tions   of  external   policy   which   it 

nor  Mediterranean  interests,  which  chooses  to  elevate.  The  conduct  of  our 

were  the  major  points  of  dispute,  foreign  relations  becomes  in  conse- 

Before  the  Conference  met,  skilful  quence  almost  artificially  separated 

diplomatic    action    by    a    friendly  between  the  routine  of  departmental 

broker  could  have  accomplished  a  bureaus  in  which  it  remains  hidden, 

great  deal  to  compose  these  differ-  and  the  questions  which  the  President 

ences.  Mr.  Hoover  would  have  been  brings  forward  into  prominence  to  be- 

entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  world  come  embellished  or  distorted  from 

if  he  had  succeeded  in  bridging  over  the  standpoint  of  individual  or  par- 

the  rift.  Under  circumstances  of  less  tisan  advantage, 

direct  interest  to  America,  Roosevelt  As  soon   as  opposition   to   these 

had  brought  Russia  and  Japan  to-  develops,  it  is  customary  for  Admin- 

gether  at  Portsmouth  and  persuaded  istration   sympathizers    to   lay    the 

France  and  Germany  to  compromise  blame  on  malice,  or   the  Senate's 

at  Algeciras.  undue  jealousy  of  its  constitutional 

rights.  A  legislative  body  may  be 

BEFORE  the  conference  began  nego-  little   adapted   to   assuming   a  dis- 

tiations  took  place  between  the  passionate  attitude  toward  foreign 

United   States,   Great   Britain   and  policy,  but  is  not  always  impressed 

Japan  as  the  major  naval  powers,  by  the  enlightened  omniscience  of  an 

France  and  Italy  were  invited  to  the  executive. 

Conference  but  not  consulted  before-  Constitutionally  the  President  is 

hand.  The  entire  procedure  handled  able  to  develop  his  conduct  of  foreign 

for  America  by  able  lawyers  trained  affairs    with    the    wildest    latitude 
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until    the    doorway   of  the   Senate  friendly  neighbor  and  arouses  justi- 

is  reached.  It  can  hardly  be  main-  fiable  indignation  without  the  State 

tained   that   some  restraint   is   un-  Department's  being  able  to  prevent 

desirable   or    that    an    uncontrolled  this.   It   could   not   even    stop    the 

executive  will  always  use  its  powers  Department  of  Labor  from  drasti- 

wisely.  President  Wilson  tried  on  his  cally    enforcing    provisions    of    the 

own  initiative  to  saddle  America  with  Immigration  Law  with  a  harshness 

the  Armenian  Mandate  and  failed  to  certain  to  arouse  feeling  abroad, 
grasp  its  terrifying  consequences. 

After  opposition  shows  its  head,  A  FTER  complaint  is  made  the  State 

strong  Presidents  like  Roosevelt  and  2\  Department  attempts  to  prevent 

Wilson    have,    at    times,   obtained  other  branches  of  the  Government 

enough    popular    approval     behind  from  committing  breaches  of  inter- 

them  to  carry  out  their  purpose,  but  national  law  or  explains  these  away, 

a  struggle  is  always  latent  between  the  apologizing  when  necessary.  As  an 

executive  and  the  Senate  in  which  the  executive  adjunct,  the  Department 

protagonists  may  overweight  the  issue,  remains  depressed  below  its  proper 

The  real  losers  in  these  fights  are  level  of  authority,  unduly  negative 

the  American  people.  The  spectacle  under    a    President    who    seeks    to 

of  a  nation  divided  over  a  question  utilize  its  higher  offices  for  different 

of  foreign  policy  which  in  no  other  purposes  than  the  sole  conduct  of 

country  could  become  a  party  issue,  our  foreign  policy.  For  reasons  easily 

the  bandying  of  invective  and  the  understood   by   all  who   know   the 

atmosphere  of  hostility  aroused,  is  inner  workings  of  its  organization 

little  elevating  either   to  our  own  the   Department   enjoys   a  smaller 

opinion  or  in  the  picture  we  present  consideration  than  the  foreign  offices 

to  the  world.  Even  materially  the  abroad. 

diminution  in  prestige  reacts  to  our  The  State  Department  is  not  even 

detriment  abroad.  in  sole  charge  of  our  international 

relations.  Lately  a  subordinate  officer 

TTNSTANCES  can  be  cited  by  which  the  in  the  Treasury  issued  regulations 

JL  executive  may  affect  our  foreign  re-  affecting  American  trade  with  Rus- 

lations  and  imperil  our  friendships,  sia.  Measures  of  economic  warfare 

without  even  the  Senate's  being  able  are  determined  by  minor  officials  in 

to  interfere.  Officers  charged  with  the  the  Treasury  or  the  Department  of 

enforcement  of  Prohibition  have,  for  Agriculture  who  usurp  the  authority 

instance,  violated  international  law  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  Consuls, 

and  shot  Canadian  citizens  on  their  the    Tariff    Board    and    Treasury 

own  soil.  When  the  Prime  Minister  of  Agents,  commercial  and  agricultural 

Canada    introduced    a   measure    in  attaches,  represent  different  Govern- 

Parliament  to  ban  the  export  of  liquor  ment    departments    abroad,    all    of 

to  the  United  States,  he  asserted  that  whom  are  concerned  with  our  trade 

without    this    he    could    no    longer  relations   in   foreign   countries,   and 

assume  responsibility    over  foreign  whose     duties    inevitably    overlap, 

affairs.  With  us  one  branch  of  the  Of  these  only  Consuls  are  officers  of 

executive  violates  the  rights  of  a  most  the  State  Department.  Is  this  the 
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scientific  reorganization  of  the  Gov-  apathy.    Mr.    Hoover's    return    to 

ernment  of  which  we  have  heard  so  earlier  practises  of  patronage  which 

much?  Is  it  really  desirable  to  trans-  it  was  supposed  had  been  discon- 

act  our  international  affairs  through  tinued  was  in  contrast  to  the  re- 

a  number  of  agents  whose  similar  straint  shown  by  the  Labor  Govern- 

activities     confuse    foreigners    and  ment  in  England  which  has  filled 

Americans  alike?  British    Foreign    Missions    without 

regard    to   partisan    advantages   or 

/npHE  explanation  for  this  chaos  lies  campaign  contributions. 
JL  in  Congress's  enacting  at  differ-  The  indifference  of  the  public  to 
ent  times  legislation  which  created  many  public  questions  results  in 
new  offices  in  an  uncoordinated  man-  an  executive's  being  restricted  where 
ner.  Criticism  can  also  be  directed  at  he  should  be  free,  and  free  where  he 
the  State  Department  for  being  un-  should  be  restricted.  The  President 
able  to  restrain  such  legislation,  is  obliged  to  fight  for  legislation  on 
Congressmen  elected  by  the  people  which  depends  his  own  political 
may  not  be  familiar  with  the  in-  future.  The  cost  of  these  measures 
tricacies  of  our  representation  and  the  price  of  delegates  may  be 
abroad,  but  what  has  the  State  De-  paid  out  of  the  great  public  services 
partment,  except  when  explaining  its  even  when  this  means  the  wastage 
budgetary  requirements,  done  to  of  experience  which  has  taken  years 
maintain  with  Congress  that  con-  to  be  acquired.  This  unseemly  barter 
tinuous  contact  which  invites  con-  in  our  human  resources  is  paid  for 
fidence.  by  the  people  in  the  frequent  nega- 
This  negativeness  is  also  reflected  tiveness  and  crudities  of  our  inter- 
in  the  character  of  the  Departmental  national  expression.  Its  eventual  cost 
services.  So  long  as  the  primary  must  be  judged  by  that  of  the  action 
consideration  governing  the  choice  which  begins  when  diplomacy  ends, 
of  our  envoys  takes  more  cognizance 

of  their  political  uses  than  of  their  /npHE  undue  concentration  of  pow- 

duties,  the  result  opens  to  doubt  the  JL  ers  in  a  President  who  can  not  be 

necessity    of   a    diplomatic    service  a  world  expert  but  who  is  a  party 

and  reduces  its  functions  to  their  chief,  is  likely  to  lead  to  a  diplomacy 

most  rudimentary  expression.  Public  at  once  amateurish,  constipated  and 

indifference  and  general  unfamiliar-  unreliable,  whenever  one  Administra- 

ity  with  the  standard  or  benefits  to  tion  reverses  what  its  predecessor 

be  expected  from  diplomacy  is  re-  has  done.  Perhaps  no  President  will 

sponsible  for  a  practice  which  exists  be  ready  to  divest  himself  of  his 

in    no    other    civilized  country,  of  apparent  responsibility  or  any  shreds 

treating   diplomatic   missions    as    a  of  his  vast  power  in  order  to  organize 

hidden  subsidy  to  an  Administration,  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  along 

The  recent  virtual  disruption  of  the  more  permanent  non-partisan  lines, 

first  trained  service  the  United  States  At  least  it  is  conceivable  that  if  this 

has  ever  possessed  in  Europe,  and  could  be  tried,  the  executive  rela- 

which  owed  its  origin  to  Roosevelt,  tions  with  the  Senate  might  also  be- 

was  only  possible   because  of  this  come   different.    By   a  paradox,  no 
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President  will  obtain  full  credit  for  sonal   benefit   from    foreign    policy, 

his  direction  of  our  foreign  relations  Possibly  along  these  lines  the  real 

until  able  to  persuade  the  country  compromise  of  cooperation  between 

that  he  seeks  to  obtain  from  these  President  and  Senate  must  be  looked 

no  personal  advantage.  The  Senate  for  which  will  restore  the  prestige 

may  only  cease  to   be  obstructive  of  the  American  Government  to  its 

when    convinced    at   last    that    the  rightful  place,  and  allow  us  to  assert 

Executive  expects  to  derive  no  per-  our  proper  influence  for  peace. 


Dowrie  Farms 

BY  WHITELAW  SAUNDERS 

SHALL  go  back  to  Dowrie  Farms  some  day; 

walking  the  road  where  heather  and  the  yellow  broom 
are  one  in  blossom  fire. 
There  shall  I  find  the  rose 
still  reaching  for  the  thatch 
and  hear  the  tumbled  chatter  of  the  burn; 
but  on  the  hill  I  shall  not  see  the  two  old  men 
who  in  a  friendly  muteness  cut  and  laid  the  peat, 
or  the  lad  whose  silence  is  a  cry 
from  poppy  fields  of  France. 
In  the  dusk,  when  the  cuckoo's  call 
is  a  lyric  sorrow, 

shadows  will  hover  about  the  hearth 
and  in  the  turf-flame 
new  songs  will  rise  while  the  wind 
lifts  the  ashes  of  old  dreams. 


The  Fire  Body 

BY  ALGERNON  BLACKWOOD 
A  Story 

RE  persons  with  a  definite  delu-  tion,  music  and  literature  as  sensibly 

sion   more   numerous,   per-  as  she  discussed  this  Fire  Body.  All 

haps,     than     we     suppose,  these,  I  mean,  lay  in  the  same  plane  of 

persons  sane  and  normal  in  their  reac-  reality  and  actuality  as  the  Fire  Body, 

tions  to  all  the  stimuli  of  daily  life,  She  did  not  regard  a  Fire  Body  as  an 

yet  entirely,  even  gravely,  deluded  on  exceptional  or  abnormal  object  of 

some  one  particular  point?  perception,  beyond  that  it  was  not, 

It  was  my  experience  with  the  Fire  certainly,   as   commonly  known   as 

Body  that  raised  the  question  in  my  most    things.    Though    difficult    of 

mind,    and   so   persistently    that  I  access,  it  was  not  supernatural.  It 

began  a  thorough  and  careful  inves-  was,  to  her,  as  literally  real  as  her 

tigation  of  my  own  special  field  of  gain  or  loss  of  one-eighth,  or  her  hear- 

weakness.  Such  a  search,  of  course,  ing  of  Hoist  and  Scriabin. 
however  honestly  undertaken,  can 

only  lead  to  one  conclusion,  namely,  rrpHE  esoterically  learned  will  for- 

that  any  genuine  delusion,  no  matter  JL  give  a  few  words  of  preliminary 

how  gross  and  outstanding,  could  explanation  to  clear  the  ground,  so  to 

never  seem  a  delusion  to  its  posses-  speak,  and  make  what  follows  intelli- 

sor.  To  an  outsider  alone  would  it  gible.  My  explanation  may  not  be 

appear   as   such.   Yet   an   outsider  strictly  orthodox  or  accurate,  for  my 

who  dared  point  it  out  would  appear  acquaintance    with    this    particular 

to  its  possessor  as  himself  deluded,  branch    of    lore    is    scanty.    From 

speaking  therefore  without  author-  desultory  reading  of  various  queer 

ity,   his   reward   merely   a   pitying  volumes,  however,  the  vague  imagi- 

smile.  A  real  cure  can  only  come  native  surmise  lay  in  me  that  the 

from  the  same  source  as  the  delusion  elements  were  once  regarded  as  the 

—  from  within  oneself.  field  of  activity,  if  not  the  actual  cloth- 

The  lady  who  introduced  me  to  the  ing,  of  certain  sub-human  beings.  The 

Fire  Body  (my  own)   was  as  nor-  four  elements  of  mediaeval  supersti- 

mal,  wholesome,  charming  and  cul-  tion  seem  a  trifle  out  of  date  at  a 

tured  as  any  I  have  ever  met.  She  time  when  science  admits  to  several 

discussed    Greek   sculpture,    winter  score  of  them,  yet  some  Rosicrucian 

sports,  horses,  stock  market  specula-  glamor    formerly    shed    its    strange 
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haunting  twilight  upon  the  notion  rightly,  was  to  reveal  the  means  for 

that   Earth,   Air,   Fire   and   Water  saving  the  old  country;  so  when  a 

represented  precisely  such  fields  of  friend  mentioned,  "I'm  going  to  the 

activity,  and  that  each  was  inhabited  Sesame  Club,  and  you  had  better 

by  its  own  special  denizens.  Gnomes,  come  with  me,"  adding  that  the  oc- 

sylphs,  undines  and  salamanders,  to  casion  was  a  meeting  to  consider  the 

say  nothing  of  "Elementals"  in  gen-  immediate  opening  of  the   famous 

eral  were,  if  not  actual  entities,  at  Box,  possibly  its  opening  then  and 

least  Powers  of  a  sort  to  conjure  there,  I  accepted  with  all  the  curios- 

with.  ity  of  an  old  New  York  newspaper 

reporter.  My  friend,  as  a  member,  led 

IN  THESE  sub-human  regions,  more-  me  in;  we  were  already  late;  the  lee- 
over,  the  Soul  could  likewise  func-  ture  room,  where  the  ceremony  was 
tion  and  adventure,  though  not  in  its  to  take  place,  I  found  crowded  to  the 
ordinary  waking  consciousness.  It  ceiling  —  with  women.  Not  a  black 
must  use  the  appropriate  vehicle  of  coat  or  a  tweed  coat  was  to  be  seen. 
Body,  of  which  vehicles  or  Bodies  it  I  recall  standing  a  moment  on  the 
possessed  the  requisite  four.  The  threshold  with  my  hostess,  glancing 
Earth  Body  was  the  only  one  the  quickly  round  at  the  packed  rows 
majority  knew  about,  but  Air,  Water  of  women,  and  whispering,  while  I 
and  Fire  Bodies  were  there  for  those  turned  nervously  to  scuttle  out, 
whose  special  knowledge  or  training  "This  is  no  place  for  me  —  I'm 
enabled  them  to  function  in  them,  off!"  At  which  moment  precisely  I 
Leaving  their  Earth  Bodies  in  sleep  heard  my  name  rather  breathlessly 
or  unconsciousness,  these  few,  assum-  spoken  just  behind  me,  and,  turning, 
ing  one  or  other  of  the  four  vehicles  saw  an  acquaintance,  Miss  T.,  con- 
according  to  desire,  might  adventure  fronting  me. 
in  strange  airy,  watery,  or  fiery 
heavens.  QHE  was  ratner  breathless  with 

Some  such  imaginative  faith  ap-  ^  forcing  her  way  down  from  an 

parently  enriched  the  private  mental  upper  row. 

life  of  the  charming  woman  who  "I'm  so  glad  I  just  caught  you!" 

introduced    me    to    my    own    Fire  she  exclaimed,  catching,  metaphori- 

Body;  some  thing  of  this  kind  of  lore,  cally,    at    least,    at    my    coat-tails, 

at  any  rate,  lay  behind  the  little  epi-  "There's  a  woman  here  who's  dying 

sode  that  follows.  to  meet  you.  Says  she  simply  must. 

There  is  no  need  to  remind  our-  A  friend  of  mine.  She  was  sitting 
selves  at  this  time  of  the  portentous  next  me  when  she  saw  you  .  .  .!" 
farce  of  Johanna  Southcott  and  her  I  edged  towards  the  hall.  "But  — 
ludicrous  "Box,"  at  the  opening  of  er  —  why  exactly?" 
which  twenty-four  bishops,  accord-  "Most  extraordinary  thing,"  pur- 
ing  to  the  conditions  laid  down  by  sued  Miss  T.,  pursuing  me  at  the 
the  Seeress,  were  to  be  present.  Its  same  time  into  the  Club  vestibule, 
opening    "when    England    was    in  "but  she's  just  seen  you  standing 
peril,"  having  been  delayed  for  well  there  with  all  your  four  Bodies,  all  in 
over  a  hundred  years,  if  I  remember  a  row,  side  by  side.  She  hasn't  the 
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faintest  notion  of  your  name  or  who  seeress  of  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 

you  are."  the  fluttering  lawn  sleeves  of  twenty- 

"Yes,"  I  repeated.  "My  four  Bod-  four  ghostly  Bishops  hovering  in  the 

ies,  you  said?"  background,  and  now,  in  addition  to 

"Your  Earth  Body  she  has  never  all  this,  the  splendid  dream  that  I 

set  eyes  on.  It's  one  of  the  others  she  possessed  —  visibly  —  three    bodies 

suddenly     recognized  —  your     Fire  in  addition  to  my  familiar  physical 

Body.  She's  known  it  for  ten  years,  one.  And  this  in  the  Sesame  Club  in 

Known  it  intimately,  she  says.  She's  Dover  Street,  London,  W.  i.  in  the 

dying  to  meet  you.  I  gave  her  your  Twentieth  Century! 
name,  but  she'd  never  heard  of  it." 

"How,"  I  stammered,  "where —  ir  REMEMBER  looking  round  me  for 

when  —  has  she  met  it  —  me?"  JL  something  to  lean  upon  in  more 

Miss  T.  looked  earnestly  at  me.  senses  than  one.  People  were  still 

My  escaping  step  hesitated.  I  was  crowding  in  to  hear  about  the  Box; 

intrigued,  to  say  the  least.  but  my  hostess,  a  cynical,  matter-of- 

"Oh,  I  know  nothing  of  all  that,"  fact  lady,  was  already  in  her  seat, 
she  explained.  "She  was  sitting  next  listening  to  the  chairwoman,  Mrs. 
me,  when  you  stepped  inside  the  Fox  I  think,  who  was  now  opening 
doorway  and  looked  round  the  room,  the  proceedings.  My  eye  rested  with 
You  were  only  there  a  minute,  when  satisfaction,  I  remember,  upon  the 
she  nudged  me  excitedly  and  whis-  portly  hall  porter,  who  was  most 
pered:  'There  he  is!  My  God!'  and  certainly  of  this  world  —  when  Miss 
pointed.  I  looked  in  the  direction  of  T.'s  voice  again  startled  me: 
her  finger  and  said  '  But  that's  a  man  "Oh,  I'm  so  glad  you're  still  here," 
I  know  —  a  Mr.  Blackwood.'  Then  she  was  saying  more  breathlessly 
she  jumped  up  and  cried:  'Oh,  do  than  before  even,  "for  I've  brought 
introduce  me.  I  know  his  Fire  Body,'  my  friend  down.  She  wants  so  much 
or  'I  knew  him  in  his  Fire  Body.  I've  to  meet  you."  And  I  was  introduced 
been  out  with  him  for  years,  ten  forthwith  to  a  charming,  good-look- 
years  at  least,  but  I  hadn't  a  notion  ing  woman  of  perhaps  thirty-three, 
who  it  was.  He  used  to  teach  me  who  stared  at  me  with  keen  interest 
things,  all  sorts  of  things,  oh,  such  and  a  distinctly  scrutinizing  and 
wonderful  things.  Oh,  please,  please  critical  expression.  Her  calm  ap- 
introduce  me  to  him  before  he  goes,  pealed  to  me  from  the  first;  she  was 
He's  going  already!'  So,  please,"  dignified,  quiet,  self-possessed.  She 
urged  Miss  T.,  "do  stay  a  moment  said  what  she  had  to  say  once,  not 
and  I'll  fetch  her  down!"  twice.  After  a  brief  apology  for  forc 
ing  an  introduction  in  this  way,  and 

SHE  disappeared,  leaving  me  in  the  a  word  of  thanks  to  me  for  waiting, 

vestibule,  feeling  half  intrigued,  she  expressed  her  pleasure  and  her 

half  foolish.  Slightly  bewildered,  too,  interest  at  meeting  me  —  "at  last." 

I  felt.  A  strange  atmosphere  of  ex-  "When  I  told  Miss  T.,"  she  said, 

pectancy  had  already  been  evoked  "I  didn't  know  your  name,  I  was 

by  the  mixed  vision  of  England's  mistaken.  At  first,  in  my  excitement, 

peril,  Johanna  Southcott,  the  weird  I  didn't  connect  you  with  the  books 
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—  I  have  read  one  of  your  books. 
But  what  interests  me,"  she  con 
tinued  with  a  stark  honesty  I  ad 
mired  and  appreciated,  "was  that  I 
saw  your  figure  standing  in  the  porch 
with  three  other  figures  beside  it, 
and  that  one  of  these  figures  I  had 
known  for  years.  I  have  felt,  and 
still  feel,"  she  added  quietly,  "a 
deep,  deep  gratitude  towards  it. 
Until  this  minute  I  had  no  idea  who 
it  was." 

In  the  slight  pause  that  came  I 
asked  what  the  figure  was,  and  why 
she  felt  this  gratitude. 

BEFORE  answering  me,  she  looked 
about  for  a  seat.  I  reminded  her 
that  the  meeting  had  begun,  and  that 
Johanna's  Box  might  possibly  be 
opened  while  we  chatted  in  the  vesti 
bule. 

"I'd  rather  talk  with  you,"  she  re 
plied,  and  led  me  to  a  sofa  in  the 
guests'  waiting-room. 

"The  ' figure/"  she  began,  "was 
undoubtedly  a  Fire  body — some  one 
in  his  Fire  Body.  I  know,"  she  went 
on  with  quiet  conviction,  "  because  I 
myself  am  Fire." 

I  made  no  comment,  and  she  con 
tinued  in  her  even,  gentle  voice: 

"You  know,"  she  explained,  "for 
of  course  you  do  —  that  we  all  have 
the  Four  Elements  in  us,  Earth,  Air, 
Fire  and  Water.  One  of  them,  how 
ever,  predominates.  An  individual  is 
thus  one  of  them  —  an  Earth,  Air, 
Fire  or  Water  person.  Your  horoscope 
and  the  Zodiac  easily  determine 
this.  A  Fire  person  and  a  Water  per 
son  never  get  on  —  they  extinguish 
each  other,  while  Air  and  Fire  people, 
on  the  other  hand,  stimulate  each 
other.  A  Fire  person  will  never  come 
to  grief  by  fire,  nor  a  Water  person 


drown  —  their  instinct  preserves 
them.  But,  of  course,  you  know  all 
this,  because  you  have  written  about 
it  in  your  books  — " 

"So,  you  are  Fire,"  I  put  in 
quickly. 

"I  am  Fire,  yes,"  she  assured  me, 
"and  I  know  a  Fire  Body  when  I  see 
one  —  naturally.  I  travel  in  my  Fire 
Body  every  night  in  sleep.  That's 
how  I  met  yours.  You,  too,  are  Fire 
—  though,  I  judge,  Air  and  Fire  too." 

"And  why,"  I  asked,  sticking  to 
my  original  question,  "does  that 
make  you  feel  grateful  ?  For  you  men 
tioned  gratitude  just  now." 

She  paused  a  minute  or  two  before 
replying.  "Because,"  she  said  at 
length  gravely,  "you  —  you  in  your 
Fire  Body  —  have  taught  me  such 
wonderful  things." 

I  stared  blankly  at  her. 

"Amazing,  marvelous  things,"  she 
added  quietly,  yet  with  intense  ad 
miration.  "I  can  never,  never,  be 
grateful  enough  for  your  guidance, 
help,  instruction.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  you  have  saved  my  life.  The 
help  you  gave  was  above  rubies." 

I  SAT  there  speechless  —  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  Sesame  Club  in 
Dover  Street  in  the  Twentieth  Cen 
tury;  but  a  moment  later,  having  re 
covered  my  self-possession,  when  I 
proceeded  to  inquire  the  nature  of 
this  help,  how  and  where  we  met, 
what  words  I  spoke,  and  a  few  other 
practical  details  I  wanted  to  know 
about,  she  remarked  quietly: 

"If  you  will  come  to  tea  tomor 
row  I  will  try  and  tell  you  a  little 
more  about  it,  if  you  don't  mind  and 
will  forgive  —  I  find  this  atmosphere 
difficult  to  talk  in  —  unsympa 
thetic."  She  indicated  the  fact  that 
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neighbors  were  listening  to  us.  There  view  of  what  was  told  me  later,  that 

was  certainly  a  lack  of  privacy.  it  seemed  familiar,  dramatic  too.  Yet 

She  rose,  and  I  rose  with  her,  natu-  that  would  not  be  strictly  true.  The 

rally.  I  made  many  apologies  for  hav-  strict  truth  is  stated  when  I  say  that 

ing  detained  her.  I  promised  to  come  it  interested  me  —  apart  from  any 

to  tea  —  it  was  a  flat  in  Albemarle  intrinsic  merit.  For  it  was  merely 

Street  next  door,  and  on  the  top  floor,  a  commonplace,  distinctly  amateur 

I  made  a  note  of  the  number,  and  the  water-color  of  a  youth  with  flaming 

following  day  I  arrived  punctually  at  red  hair  which  stood  up  as  though 

the  hour  appointed.  blown  by  a  wind,  the  face  and  fea- 

We  resumed  our  conversation  prac-  tures    ordinary    enough,    yet    with 

tically  where  it  had  been  interrupted,  something  in  the  eyes,  and  in  the 

The  flat,  I  noticed,  was  cosy  and  eyes  alone,  that  startled.  Yet  the  idea 
delightful,  the  cakes  and  China  tea  rose  in  me  that  I  had  seen  it  some- 
were  of  the  best.  It  was  the  flat  where  before.  It  was  in  this  vague  no- 
of  a  cultured  woman  —  lined  book-  tion  of  having  "seen  it  before"  that 
shelves,  pictures,  sculpture,  a  piano  the  sense  of  familiarity  doubtless 
smothered  with  music,  the  best  arose.  I  must  add  that  no  evidence 
weeklies  lying  about,  serious  books  can  possibly  support  this  notion.  I 
everywhere  —  a  flat  untidy,  lived-in,  had  never  seen  it  before,  I  have  never 
human,  and  alert  to  all  the  move-  seen  anything  like  it  since, 
ments  of  the  day.  Evidences  of  an 

up   to   date   and  wide   intelligence  QUFFICIENT,  then,  for  the  moment, 
were  obvious  enough.  And  they  were  ^  that  I  kept  looking  at  it  with  par- 
natural.  First-rate  drawings  of  fa-  ticular  interest;  and  I  recall  that  I  in- 
mous  horses  too,  I  noticed,  with  vari-  tended  at  the  first  opportunity  to  ask 
ous  splendid  photographs  of  Greek  what,  and  whom,  it  represented, 
sculpture,  water  colors  of  Paestum,  My  hostess,  meanwhile,  was  chat- 
Pompei    Streets,    and   some   lovely  ting  over  the  tea-cups, 
reproductions  of  Florentine  master-  "I  was  going  to  tell  you  about  my 
pieces.  Fire  Body  excursions,"  she  resumed 

calmly  our  interrupted  conversation. 

UNDER  the  broad  mantelpiece  I  "It  must  be  over  ten  years  ago/' she 
saw  a  few  indifferent  water-  went  on,  "  that  I  first  became  aware 
colors  of  Alpine  scenery,  samples  of  of  having  unusual  dreams.  Most  of 
winter-sport  adventure,  skiing  and  us  dream,  I  know,  and  some  of  us" 
the  like,  and  among  these  one  paint-  —  she  smiled  understandingly  — 
ing  in  particular  that  caught  my  eye.  "  think  our  dreams  of  importance.  I 
Why  this  particular  painting  at-  never  made  that  mistake.  The  first 
tracted  me  I  can  not  explain;  the  thing  that  made  me  take  my  dreams 
point  is  that  it  did  so.  I  kept  looking  seriously  was  that  I  dreamed  so  co 
at  it,  looking  back  at  it,  while  my  herently." 
hostess  talked.  It  interested  me,  it  "Coherently?"  I  repeated. 
drew  my  attention.  For  some  reason,  "In  the  sense,"  she  explained, 
I  wanted  to  know  more  about  it.  It  "  that  each  dream  was  a  sequel  to  the 
would  be  only  too  easy  to  assert,  in  last  one.  I  met  the  same  person  I  had 
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met  the  night  before.  The  talk  of  the  "In  my  Fire  Body?"  I  repeated, 

previous  night  was  resumed  where  I  "You  mean,  I  suppose,  that  alleged 

had  left  it  off  on  waking.  Sometimes  body  or  vehicle  in  which  our  normal 

I  woke  on  a  question  I  had  asked,  consciousness  is  said  to  manifest  — 

The  next  night  that  question  was  er  —  otherwise?" 

answered  at  once  —  as  though  there  She  gazed  at  me  without  compre- 

had  been  no  interruption."  hension. 

"But  the  questions  and  the  per-  "I    suppose    so,"    she    answered, 

son?"  I  ventured:  "Were  they  of  after  a  considerable  pause.   "All  I 

interest?"  know  is  that  I  met  this  figure  night 

after  night  in  my  dreams,  that  it  told 

SHE    stared    at    me    a    moment,  me  wonderful  things,  that  it  taught 

though  I  got  the  impression  she  me  splendid,  amazing  teachings,  and 

looked  past  me  rather  than  at  me.  that  it  was  always  the  same  figure  — 

She  was  thinking.  It  was  not  I  —  as  you,  whom  I  saw  yesterday  after- 

I  sat  there  over  my  tea-cup  who  noon  for  the  first  time  in  waking.  I 

interested  her.  saw  this  figure  standing  close  beside 

"The     questions,"     she     replied  you  at  the  Sesame  Club.  I  saw  you  in 

gravely,  "were  of  great  interest  to  your   physical  —  or   Earth  —  body, 

me,  of  supreme  interest,  I  might  say.  Beside  you  I  saw  three  other  figures 

The  person  was  yourself."  I  did  not  know  or  recognize.  I  recog- 

" Myself!"   I   exclaimed,   egotism  nized  one  only  —  the  figure   I   had 

fixing  attention  on  the  point  of  the  met  so  often  in  dream  —  your  Fire 

person  rather  than  on  the  nature  of  Body.  I  was  so  excited  I  asked  Miss 

the  questions.  T.  who  it  was." 

"You,"    she  stated  emphatically  We  both  stared  hard, 

and  with  intense  conviction,  "but  "May  I  ask,"  I  ventured  presently, 

you  —  not  as  I  see  you  now.  At  this  "where  we  met  —  in  your  dream? 

actual  moment  —  drinking  tea  in  my  And  what  the  teaching  was  ? "  —  for 

flat,"  she  explained.  "It  was  you  in  my  tongue  refused  somehow  to  ask 

your  Fire  Body."  "what  I  taught  you?"  No  recollec- 

I  stirred  my  tea.  I  thought  hard  a  tion  lay  in  me  of  having  taught  this 

moment.  My  temperament  and  inter-  lady  anything,  in  dream  or  otherwise, 

ests  were  not  adverse,  not  hostile  "What  kind  of  thing,  for  instance?" 
certainly,  to  any  conceivable  mental 

adventure.  I  had  William  James,  Dr.  .^K  UR  stare  continued  for  some 
Osty,  Boris  and  Sidehart,  so  to  Vj)  minutes.  My  impressions  dur- 
speak,  at  my  finger  tips.  The  text  ing  the  little  interval  were  mixed,  per- 
books,  from  Charcot  to  Binet  and  haps,  yet  one  stands  out  clearly.  If  any 
Feret,  to  mention  no  others,  poured  woman  told  the  truth,  it  was  my 
their  accumulated  content  into  my  hostess.  She  was  telling  quietly,  with 
mind.  If  not  hostile,  I  was  certainly  intense  conviction,  something  she 
ad  vised,  and  therefore  critical.  Doubt-  had  indubitably  experienced.  It  was 
less,  in  view  of  this  packed  reading  as  genuine  as  her  gain  or  loss  in  the 
and  questioning,  I  was  critical  in  a  stock  market,  as  her  account  of  ski- 
very  real  sense.  ing  down  the  Murren  Race  Track,  as 
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her  reactions  at  Paestum  or  Pompei.  thy  of  eye  and  voice  at  my  disposal. 

Of  that  I  feel  assured.  She  gazed  past  me  as  before.  She 

"Where?"  she  repeated  my  first  made  an  effort,  a  sincere  effort,  I 

question.  "Well,  it's  always  the  same  am   convinced.   She  was   trying  to 

place.  Up  a  mountain  side.  You  take  think,  trying  to  remember, 

me  up  a  mountain.  It's  very  steep,  "I  can't/'  she  said  presently  with 

painfully  steep.  No,  you  don't  take  a  sigh.  "Try  as  I  will,  I  can  not  re- 

my  hand  or  help  me.  You  pay  little  member.  I  only  know  that  what  you 

attention  to  me.  You  lead  and  I  fol-  tell  me,  what  you  teach  me,  affects 

low.  At  a  certain  spot,  always  the  my  whole  life,"  she  added.  "I  never 

same  spot,  you  just  stop.  You  turn,  can  remember  what  we  talk  about  — 

You  don't  look  at  me.  You  just  stand  never.   I  only  know  it  guides  and 

there,   looking  out   and   down.   An  helps,  and  even  saves  me.  My  life  in 

immense  landscape  stretches  below  the  world  would   collapse   but   for 

us.  You  gaze  out  over  it.  And  —  you  that  help.  Yet  I  never  can  remember 

talk.  You  tell  me  things.  You  answer  a  single  detail  afterwards.  Not  one!" 

my  questions.  You  are  kind,  patient,  I  did  not  stir  my  tea,  I  drank  it 

but  completely  indifferent  to  me —  down. 

as  an  individual.  You  just  tell  me  "The  gist  of  the  teaching  stays  in 

things  I  want  to  know  because  you  you,  though  you  recall  nothing  of  the 

know  them  and  I  don't.  You  might  actual  words?"  I  asked  presently, 

be  talking  to  a  tree  or  sheep  or  stone,  putting  it  as  simply  as  I  could, 
for  all  the  interest  you  show  in  me 

myself."  "ft  ^c  WAITING  for  some  time  before 

"And  —  the  things  we  talk  about?  W  answering,  she  said  it  seemed 

The  questions  you  ask  and  I  answer?"  to  be  something  like  that  perhaps. 

She  paused  again,  and  again  her  During  the  affairs  of  the  day,  when 

intense  conviction  and  sincerity  came  she  was  perplexed,  doubtful,  uncer- 

over  me.  She  drew  a  long  breath.  tain  how  to  act  or  what  to  think,  an 

"  Marvelous,"  she  whispered.  "Per-  idea  would  suddenly  flash  into  her.  It 

fectly  marvelous  —  and  yet  so  simple  seemed  to  come  from  nowhere,  yet 

that  it  always  mortifies  me  that  I  it  solved  her  immediate  little  prob- 

hadn't    understood    them    without  lem  —  marvelously.  And  each  time 

asking."  this  happened,  there  flashed  with  it  a 

faint  haunting  memory  of  some  mar- 

AWILD  hope  flashed  through  me  velous  strange  figure  belonging  to  a 

that  I  might  here  find  myself  on  dream.  Not  only  in  daily  acts  did  this 

the   brink,    the   perilous,   uncertain  occur,   but   also  with   her  reading, 

brink,  of  gathering  at  some  unusual  thinking  mental  life.  A  puzzle  was 

information  snatched,  stolen  even,  suddenly  resolved,   something  that 

from     the     pregnant    subconscious  perplexed  her  simplified,   a  mental 

searching  of  what  the  text  books  term  problem  in  some  region  of  her  inner 

a  "lucid  somnambulist."  I  caught  life  made  clear  —  and  always   this 

my  breath  a  moment,  probably.  same  fleeting,  vanishing  picture  of  a 

"Tell  me,"  I  suggested,  using  all  figure   who    supplied    the    solution, 

the  combined  command  and  sympa-  then  fled  before  memory  could  pos- 
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sibly  seize  or  label  it.  Never  could  she  was  interested  in  my  Fire  Body,  not 
honestly  attribute  this  help  to  any  in  me.  She  made  one  or  two  more 
other  source  except  the  figure  of  her  than  thoughtful  comments.  "Things 
dream,  for  she  could  recall  only  the  we  have  utterly  forgotten  and  can 
figure,  and  never  what  the  figure  had  not  place,"  she  mentioned  once,  "in- 
told  or  taught  her.  fluence  the  more  because  we  have 

Certainly,  I  detected  no  attempt  to  forgotten  them.  Having  utterly  for- 

elaborateor  justify.  She  remembered  gotten  them,"  she  explained,  "the 

the  figure,  yet  never  precisely  what  will  and  imagination  do  not  oppose 

the  figure  said.  She  attributed  the  or  criticize." 

solution  of  a  given  problem,  mental        And  before  I  left,  on  the  point  of 

or  otherwise,  to  the  figure  merely  saying  good-bye  in  fact,  my  eye  again 

because  each  time  the  sudden  guid-  caught  the  little  water-color  drawing 

ance  and  solution  came,  this  flashing  that   had  drawn   my   attention   so 

memory  of  the  figure  darted  across  vividly  earlier  in  the  afternoon,  and  I 

her  mind.  asked  what  and  who  it  was. 

It  was  an  interesting  story.  I  had         "Oh,  that,"  she  answered,  turning 

to  admit  that  I  myself  rarely,  if  ever,  to  the  picture  as  I  pointed  to  it. 

dreamed.    My  dream-content,  pos-  "That,"  she  explained  apologetically, 

sibly,  she  suggested,  found  vent  in  my  "is  a  little  sketch,  a  clairvoyante 

books,  and  hence  my  sleep  was  blame-  friend  of  mine,  a  girl,  did  for  me.  She 

less  and  uneventful.  We  talked,  or  was  here  one  day  and  said  she  saw  a 

rather  I  listened,  for  an  hour  or  more,  figure  standing  behind  me  always.  I 

but  my  hostess  committed  herself  to  asked  her  to  draw  it.  It's  you,"  she 

nothing  I  dared  label  as  nonsense,  said  with  a  smile  as  I  went  out.  "You 

foolish,  or  hysterical.  There  was  no  in  your  Fire  Body."  She  made  me  a 

personal  encounter  of  any  sort,  nor  present  of  it,  and  it  hangs  on  my 

any  hint  of  its  possibility  even.  She  walls  today  in  a  neat  black  frame. 


A  Game  for  Twosomes 

BY  SUSAN  LEE 


T  THE  age  of  forty-six,  I  mar-  man  of  less  degree  than  the  Prince 

ried.    My   bridegroom   was  of  Wales.  Second,  my  married  sisters 

not  the  dashing  Lochinvar  and  brothers,  aside  from  disliking  to 

of  my  girlhood  dreams  nor  even  the  see  me  "make  a  fool"  of  myself, 

distinguished  cavalier  for  whom  I  hated  having  the  family  home  dis- 

had    waited    futilely    through    my  rupted  and  additional  responsibility 

twenties.  He  was  a  staid  widower  shifted  to  their  shoulders.  Third,  my 

of  fifty-seven,   with    grandchildren  young  nephews  and  nieces,  who,  with 

and    with    matter    of    fact    ways,  the   arrogance   of  youth,    assumed 

But  he  was  also  an  intelligent,  con-  the    exclusive    rights    to    courtship 

siderate  gentleman  to  whom  I  could  and  marriage,  thought  my  Novem- 

give  permanent  affection  and  deep  ber  romance  not  only  excruciatingly 

respect.  For  this  I  give  thanks  to  funny  but  also  downright  silly. 
Fortuna.  For  had  he  been  far  less, 

I  would  yet  have  married  him.  TTN  SPITE  of  all  this,  I  married.  I 
Twenty  years  of  vassalage  under  a  JL  would  brave  even  greater  opposi- 
social  matriarchy  would  make  any  tion  to  do  it  again.  I  say  that  neither 
old  maid  desperate.  because  of  sentiment  nor  economics. 
To  marry  at  forty-six  requires  Many  women  have  been  stampeded 
courage.  One  must  brave  a  storm  into  hurried  and  indiscriminate  mar- 
of  comment  from  friends  and  ac-  riages  by  spectres  of  age  and  loneli- 
quaintances  and  a  barrage  of  trite  ness,  by  fears  of  facing  the  future 
and  often  vulgar  wit  from  that  alone  and  by  phantoms  of  poverty, 
large  part  of  the  public  which  I  was  not  influenced  by  ghosts  or 
regards  the  mating  instinct  as  a  bugbears  or  even  by  sentimentality, 
fundamental  source  of  humor,  par-  I  was  self-supporting  and  was  as- 
ticularly  if  manifested  by  persons  sured  an  economic  future  equal  to 
past  thirty.  Then  also  one  must  that  which  an  average  husband 
combat  active  family  opposition.  In  could  provide.  Nor  was  I  deluded 
my  case,  the  family  resistance  was  that  marriage  was  any  magic  cure- 
threefold.  First,  my  mother  who,  all  for  loneliness  or  unhappiness. 
paradoxically,  not  only  regarded  me  Any  woman  who  has  lived  forty-six 
as  her  chum  and  colleague  but  also  years  has  learned  that  a  "Mrs." 
as  her  fresh,  young,  artless  daughter,  prefixed  to  a  name  will  neither  drive 
was  loath  to  surrender  me  to  any  away  the  harpies  nor  insure  the 
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presence  of  the  bluebird.  At  sixteen  Any  one  who  has  had  the  experi- 

we  may  think  marriage  a  panacea  ence  of  being  a  sensitive  child  on  a 

for  life's  futilities,  but  not  at  forty-  school  playground  will  understand 

six.  what    I    mean.    Many    games    are 

The  chief  factors  that  made  me  played  in  two's.  In  such  games,  you 

seek  marriage  as  openly  and  deter-  wait  to  be  chosen,  and  if  you  are  left 

minedly  as  was  compatible  with  my  out,  if  you  are  the  odd  one,  you 

spinster  modesty  might  be  regarded  bravely  try  to  conceal  your  disap- 

as  trifles  by  many  persons.  But  an  pointment  as  you  watch  the  others 

aggregation    of    disquieting    trifles  play.  True,  there  are  games  you  can 

eventually  becomes  a  Niagara  Falls  play  alone,  and  you  may  be  moder- 

of  motive.  And  plenty  of  such  trifles  ately    happy    in    them.    But    you 

are  bound  to  arise,  like  Pandora's  always  feel  as  though  you  had  been 

pests,   to  plague   the  spinster  who  cheated  out  of  the  greater  fun. 
finds  herself  in  a  society  organized 

on  the  theory  of  duality;  who  dis-  ripHERE  is  no  getting  around  the 

covers  herself  playing  a  Run  Sheep  JL  fact  that  the  game  of  life,  at  least 

Run  game  of  life  without  a  partner,  in    its    outward    forms,    is    largely 

played  in  two's.  Even  though  we  die 

IAM  aware  that  it  is  a  commonly  alone,   cemetery  lots   are  surveyed 

accepted  truism  that  the  lean  days  on  the  basis  of  even  numbers,  are 

of  the  spinster  are  past;  that  the  self-  laid   out    to   provide    burial    for    a 

sufficient,    gloriously    free    bachelor  certain  number  of  couples.  However, 

girl  has  an  ideal  existence  generations  it  is  much  easier  to  handle  an  odd 

removed  from  that  of  her  kitchen-  woman  in  a  cemetery  than  in  a  ball 

slave  maiden  aunt.  I  will  concede  room.  Any  one  of  any  social  experi- 

that  the  spinster  has  made  tremen-  ence  whatever  knows  what  a  prob- 

dous  progress  in  the  last  half  century  lem  the  extra  woman  presents  to  a 

out    of   an    intolerable    and    tragic  hostess.  The  problem  is  particularly 

position.   She  now  is  economically  baffling  if  the  woman  is  past  her 

independent    and    that,    as    every  first  youth.  The  odd  man,  on  the 

woman    knows,    is    the    first    step  contrary,    may    be    an    asset.    No 

toward   happiness   and  self-respect,  matter  how  great  his  senility,  if  he 

Moreover,    education    and    profes-  wears  a  dinner  jacket  with  aplomb, 

sional    training    have    opened    new  he  may  be  paired  with  the  youngest 

worlds  of  self-expression  to  her,  have  and    giddiest    feminine    guest  —  at 

given  her  inner  resources  with  which  cards,  at  dinner,  even  on  the  dance 

to  combat  loneliness  and  morbidity,  floor.  But  certainly  no  hostess  would 

But  in  spite  of  all  that,  I  maintain  have  the  courage  to  ask  a  sheikish 

she  is  still  far  from  social  equality  college  youth  or  a  self-satisfied  young 

with  her  married  sister.  Even  though  bachelor  to   take  out   to  dinner   a 

she  may  have  come  into  her  birth-  woman  past  forty, 

right  in  the  industrial  world,  yet  in  There  are  innumerable  occasions 

the  social  organization  of  life,  she  in  the  social  world  where  the  single 

finds  herself  a  fifth  wheel,  a  black  woman  finds  herself  a  misfit.  If  she 

swan,  an  Ishmael.  belongs  to  a  woman's  club,  she  faces 
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the  inevitable  husbands*  night  or  Now  I  am  not  deriding  friend- 
annual  banquet  when  she  is  expected  ships  between  women.  There  is  a 
to  appear  with  a  masculine  escort,  great  deal  of  beauty,  inspiration  and 
If  she  is  not  able  to  inveigle  a  joy  in  such  associations.  And  the 
brother,  cousin  or  family  friend  to  women  who  comprise  this  modern 
take  her,  she  must  accompany  some  social  Cranford,  I  believe,  are  less 
married  friend  and  the  married  petty,  less  jealous,  less  trivial  than 
friend's  husband.  And  during  the  the  women  of  the  mixed  social  world, 
evening  she  usually  finds  herself  But  they  are  also,  as  a  rule,  more 
segregated  with  a  little  group  of  prudish,  more  narrow  and  more  drab 
spinsters  or  elderly  widows  who  than  they  would  be  if  they  had  the 
stand  or  sit  around  self-consciously  stimulation  of  social  contact  with 
watching  their  mated  associates  play  men.  For  even  though  a  woman  may 
the  social  game.  be  past  the  stage  of  romance,  she 

can  not  help   but  respond  to  the 

s  A  result  of  this  situation,  the  challenge  a  man's  presence  provokes 
unmarried  woman  past  thirty  and  be  led  to  put  forward  her  best 
gradually  gravitates  into  a  social  asset,  whether  it  be  a  flair  for  dress, 
world  of  women.  I  doubt  if  it  is  an  exhilarating  wit  or  an  under- 
generally  realized  today  to  what  an  standing  sympathy, 
extent  the  village  of  Cranford  is  dupli-  If  the  middle  aged  spinster  of 
cated  in  the  social  life  of  our  cities  leisure  takes  up  politics,  she  again 
and  towns.  In  each  of  these  there  is  a  finds  herself  at  a  disadvantage, 
distinct  world  of  spinster  school-  Men  politicians  particularly  resent 
teachers,  business  women,  artists,  "old  maid  busybodies."  They  are 
musicians  and  stay-at-homes  who  also  strongly  suspicious  of  the  spin- 
have  about  as  little  social  contact  ster  who  would  run  for  office,  feeling 
with  men  as  did  the  maiden  ladies  that  there  must  be  something  intrin- 
of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  secluded  village,  sically  wrong  with  her  or  she  would 
I  have  lived  in  this  feminine  world  have  married.  It  is  hazardous  enough 
and  I  know  whereof  I  speak.  When  I  for  a  woman  who  is  not  a  widow  to 
was  one  of  its  stay-at-home  members,  seek  political  preferment,  and  for 
I  took  my  recreation  by  going  to  one  who  hasn't  even  a  wedding  ring, 
matinees  or  afternoon  bridge  parties  it  is  hopeless, 
and  symphony  concerts.  When  I 

became  a  worker,  I  joined  other  TV  yrroREOVER,  the  unmarried  woman 
working  spinsters  at  night  events  —  JLVJL  who  undertakes  any  form  of 
theatres,  musicales,  dinners,  bridge  civic  work  likely  to  upset  the  estab- 
games  and  club  meetings.  My  spin-  lished  order  of  things  will  encounter 
ster  colleagues  and  myself  shopped  more  opposition  than  would  a 
together,  took  trips  together,  and  woman  who  has  the  background  of  a 
dutifully  exchanged  picture  post-  husband.  And  when  it  comes  to  civic 
cards,  letters  and  Christmas  pres-  honors,  she  is  likely  to  lose  out  en- 
ents.  Although  mature  adults,  we  tirely.  In  that  connection,  I  am  re- 
were  continuing  the  social  regime  minded  of  a  recent  visit  to  our  city  of 
of  a  girls'  boarding  school.  a  distinguished  guest  to  dedicate  a 
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soldiers'  memorial  for  which  many  cousins,  all  in  the  great  wisdom  born 

women,      including     myself,      had  of  marital  experience,  tell  her  what 

worked  faithfully,  even  doing  house  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  And  no 

to  house  canvassing  for  funds.  But  matter  how  free  a  hand  she  may 

less  than  half  a  dozen  of  the  women  be  given  in  running  the  home,  it  is 

who  had  worked  so  untiringly  were  a  second-hand  thrill  that  she  gets 

named  on  the  reception  committee  out  of  her  authority.  She  can  never 

or  permitted  to  occupy  seats  on  the  be  truly  herself  or  express  the  essence 

platform.  And  those  few  who  were  of  her  personality  in  surroundings 

so  honored  happened  to  have  hus-  that  have  taken  their  material  form 

bands  who  were  Federal,  State  or  city  from  the  dreams  of  others, 
officials  or  members  of  the  board  of 

governors  of  the  memorial.  All  of  ripoo  often  the  spinster  becomes  the 

the  honors   accorded  women  were  JL  pack  horse  of  family  responsibili- 

awarded  on  the  basis  of  husbands.  ties.  It  is  not  alone  in  the  care  of  her 

That  is  one  instance  of  the  numer-  parents  that  she  bears  the  brunt  of 

ous  discouragements  that  confront  the  load.  Her  married  sisters  and 

the  spinster  who  seeks  outlet  for  her  sisters-in-law,  and  often  hordes  of 

energy   in   civic   work   or   politics,  nieces  and  nephews  get  in  the  way  of 

Nincompoop  wives  may  occupy  box  expecting  both  things  and  service 

seats  at  civic  affairs  and  at  political  from  "Aunty."  In  most  cases,  the 

conventions,  while  the  spinster,  no  giving  is  a  joy.  But  often  there  are 

matter    what    her    party    or    civic  times  when  the  giver  wonders  how 

service  may  have  been,  usually  has  she  is  going  to  meet  her  responsibil- 

to  fight  for  standing-room.  In   my  ities.    I    remember    one    Christmas 

own  case,  after  many  years  of  civic  after  a  lean  year,  with  expenses  for 

and   political   snubbings,    I    finally  illness,  that  I  found  myself  faced  with 

realized  that  the  only  way  to  beat  the  problem  of  providing  handsome 

the  wifely  protectorate  was  to  join  it.  Christmas  presents  for  exactly  fif 
teen  children  of  relatives  and  friends. 

EVEN  in   her  own  home,  among  I  could  not  disappoint  them  with 

those  who  love  her  most,  the  un-  nominal   remembrances   for    I   had 

married   woman   faces   many   diffi-  too  long  been  remembered   as   an 

culties.  For  one  thing,  in  the  eyes  unfailingly   generous   Santa   Claus. 

of  the  family,  she  never  grows  up.  And,  as  the  children's  parents  so 

She  is  told  how  to  dry  the  dishes,  often  had  pointed  out,  I  could  be 

where  to  hang  the  dish  towel,  how  expected  to  make  lavish  gifts  as  I  had 

long  to  wear  her  skirts,  how  early  no   one   but   myself  on   whom    to 

to  be  home  from  the  picture  show,  spend  money. 

and  how  to  make  up  her  mind  on  all  But  these  annoyances  within  the 

the  social  and  moral  issues  of  the  day.  realm   of  my   family   circle    would 

Unless    she    is    unusually    strong-  not  have  been  so  difficult  in  them- 

minded  and  ruthless,  her  life  is  likely  selves  to  bear.  At  least  I  was  paid  in 

to  be  one  continuous  conformance  love  for  what  I  suffered.  However, 

to  other  persons'  habits  and  opinions,  the  social  briars  that  beset  me  in  the 

Parents,  sisters,  brothers,  aunts  and  outside    world    offered    no    healing 
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balm  for  their  scratches.  It  was 
these  continuous  pricks  of  public 
opinion  that  helped  most  to  goad 
me  to  the  altar. 

As  all  martyrs  and  near-martyrs 
know,  any  form  of  persecution  is 
easier  to  stand  than  ridicule.  And  in 
no  community  have  I  found  humor 
far  enough  advanced  to  discard 
the  spinster  joke.  The  mother-in-law 
and  the  two  Irishmen  have  been 
consigned  to  the  limbo  of  outgrown 
humor,  but  not  the  old  maid.  Up  to 
the  time  I  was  married,  I  scarcely 
ever  met  a  man  acquaintance  with 
out  having  to  listen  to  the  smirking 
query,  "Married  yet?"  I  was  never 
able  to  attend  a  family  gathering 
without  my  spinsterhood  serving  as 
the  backbone  of  the  jesting.  I  was 
seldom  able  to  go  to  a  friend's  house 
for  dinner  without  having  her  hus 
band  enliven  the  courses  with  quips 
about  my  unmarried  state. 

IT  WOULD  not  have  been  so  bad  if 
these  humorists  had  confined 
themselves  to  jesting.  But  they  would 
not  stop  there.  They  were  bound  to 
find  me  hypothetical  mates.  And  such 
mates!  Any  unmarried  woman  will 
recognize  the  types  —  patriarchs  of 
ninety-five  who  have  buried  or 
divorced  half  a  dozen  wives,  half-wit 
village  or  town  characters,  hermit 
bachelors,  and  always,  inevitably, 
the  latest  widower  with  from  six  to 
a  dozen  children.  Such  jokes  may 
be  funny  the  first  time.  But  after 
being  recited  in  connection  with 
every  rag-picker  and  junkman  who 
comes  to  the  door,  they  lose  their 
freshness. 

Another  opprobrium  that  the  spin 
ster  must  suffer  is  that  of  belonging 
in  a  social  group  designated  by  a 


term  of  disrepute.  What  greater 
epithet  of  disrespect  or  ridicule  can 
be  conferred  on  an  individual  —  man 
or  woman  —  than  to  be  termed  an 
"old  maid?"  All  fussy,  irritat 
ing  persons  —  including  men  —  are 
"regular  old  maids"  in  popular 
parlance.  And  in  that  connection, 
I  have  long  sought  unsuccessfully 
to  find  a  satisfactory  definition  of  just 
what  constitutes  old-maidishness. 
If  a  single  woman  talks  too  much, 
she  is  a  garrulous  old  maid.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  she  is  silent,  she  is  a 
timid,  suppressed  old  maid.  If  she 
wears  feminine  clothes,  she  is  a  vain, 
dressy  old  maid;  if  she  adopts  sports 
and  tailored  costumes,  she  is  a 
mannish  old  maid.  If  she  stays  at 
home  and  embroiders,  she  is  a  help 
less  old  maid;  if  she  goes  out  in  the 
business  world,  she  is  an  aggressive 
old  maid.  If  she  keeps  a  cat  or  dog, 
or  if  she  adopts  a  child,  she  is  a 
starved  old  maid,  and  if  she  doesn't, 
she  is  a  selfish  old  maid.  If  she  is 
conservative  in  her  dress  and  habits, 
she  is  a  prudish  old  maid;  if  she  is 
modern,  she  is  a  silly  old  maid  trying 
to  be  young.  She  is  constantly 
between  Scylla  and  Charybdis;  no 
matter  what  she  does,  it  is  always 
the  typical  act  of  an  "old  maid." 


s  sense  of  being  set  apart  in  a 
JL  queer  and  inferior  stratum  of  so 
ciety  is  deepened  in  the  spinster  by 
the  subtle  air  of  patronage  with 
which  matrons  regard  her.  What  un 
married  woman  has  not  had  the  ex 
perience  of  being  treated  with 
condescension  and  open  pity  by  some 
woman  whose  husband's  hand  she 
once  refused?  And  no  matter  what 
the  spinster's  knowledge  of  the 
world  or  her  experience  with  life  has 
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been,  it  is  always  assumed  that  she  example.  She  was  a  brilliant  scientist 

can    know    nothing   of   the    funda-  who  seemingly  was  absorbed  in  her 

mentals  of  life,  of  the  passions  of  career  as  a  teacher.  But  after  we  had 

lovers,  of  the  foibles  of  men,  or  the  been  out  of  school  five  years,  I  was 

hearts  of  children.  This  attitude  is  surprised  to  hear  her  say  that  if  she 

particularly  annoying  to  the  woman  were    taking    a    new    position    she 

who,  even   though  unmarried,  has  would  buy  a  wedding  ring  and  pose 

drunk  deeply  of  the  joys  and  sorrows  as  a  widow. 

of  life  and  who  has  been  an  under-  "People  then  might  stop  asking 

standing  and  sympathetic  spectator  why    I    didn't    marry,"    she    said, 

of  the  human  drama.  "and  society  would  regard  me  with 

This  sense  of  being  queer  is  also  infinitely  more  respect." 

heightened  in  the  spinster's  mind  by  Ten  years  later,   Sophia,   at  the 

the  masculine  attitude  toward  her.  height   of  her   success,    announced 

There  are  few  men  who  comprehend  her  intention  of  marrying  somebody 

that  many  spinsters  are  such  because  —  anybody,  merely  to  escape  from 

of  an  idealism  that  would  not  permit  the    women's    line    at    the    faculty 

of  compromise.   The   average   man  receptions,  she  declared, 

assumes   that   a  woman   is   an   old  Many  who  read  this  may  have  a 

maid  merely  because  nobody  would  pitying  smile  for  Sophia's  weakness 

marry  her,  and  try  as  he  may  he  can  and  for  my  own.  I  myself  regret  that 

not  disguise  that  conviction.  It  shows  I  am  not  made  of  such  stern  stuff 

in    his    manner    even    when    he    is  that  I  might  snap  my  fingers  at  the 

trying  to  be  the  kindest  and  most  jesting  of  crude  men,  the  patronage 

tactful.  And  with  the  outside  world  of  smug  matrons,  the  scorn  of  the 

—  at  least  that  large  and  important  herd  and  the  superficial  rules  of  the 

part  of  it  that  is  composed  of  smug  social   game.    But   the   blood   of   a 

matrons     and     their     husbands  —  martyr  is  not  in  my  veins.  Besides, 

adopting  that  attitude,  the  unmar-  at  forty-six,  one  is  getting  tired.  The 

ried  woman  comes  in  time  to  adopt  it  last  home  stretch  is  getting  shorter, 

herself,  to  wonder  if  maybe  she  isn't  One    does    not    want    to    spend    it 

a  little  odd,  a  little  off  color,  or  sure-  beating  one's  wings  futilely  against 

ly  she  would  have  married  somebody,  the  bars  of  social  customs  that  date 

I  have  seen  the  most  self-sufficient  back  to  the  first  ape.  It  is  not  the 

women  weaken   as   this   conviction  time  for  social  pioneering.  It  is  the 

was  borne  in  upon   them.   Sophia,  time  for  rest  —  rest  which  is  reached 

one  of  my  college  mates,  was   an  by  traveling  the  road  of  conformity. 


Synthetic  Gold 

BY  GLOWACKI  R.  PARKER 
Modern  alchemy  makes  tariffs 

WHAT  is  the  remedy  for  hard  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  gen- 
times?  Is  the  world  suffer-  eral  merchandise  will  be  enormous, 
ing  from  acute  indigestion,  and  bootleggers  are  notoriously  pros- 
brought  on  by  an  oversupply  of  its  perous.  Second,  prices  will  be  dou- 
needs?    Are    our    legislative    bodies  bled  and  tripled,  and  it  will  not  be 
neglecting  obvious  means  of  relief,  necessary  to  supply  first-class  goods, 
or  are  our  troubles  due  to  statutes  so  that  profits  will  be  tremendously 
already  enacted?  increased,  as  has  been  the  case  with 

We  are  daily  treated  to  answers  to  alcoholic  beverages.  Finally,  what- 

these  questions,  and  are  offered  a  ever    unemployed    remain    will    be 

wide  choice  of  cures  for  our  ailments,  required,  if  not  drafted,  to  serve  in 

Not   much   more   fantastic    than  the  vast  army  of  enforcement  officers, 

some  of  the  nostrums  more  seriously  enjoying    large    incomes,    including 

put  forward  is  the  proposal  to  re-  what  they  receive  from   the  Gov- 

store  prosperity  by  an  extension  of  ernment. 

Prohibition.  The  plan  has  indeed  all  The  plan  seems  flawless,  and  the 

the  elements  of  plausibility.  Simply  theory  on  which  it  is  based  has  been 

stated,   it   proposes   that   traffic   in  amply  tried  out  in  practice, 
articles   other   than   intoxicants   be 

prohibited  by  law.  A  ban  is  to  be  Q  CARCELY  less  curious  are  the  reme- 

placed  on  the  sale  and  transporta-  ^  dies    proposed,    and   not   infre- 

tion  of  groceries  and  meats,  clothing  quently   enacted   into   law   by   the 

and  hardware,  mousetraps  and  pi-  world's  parliamentary  bodies.  Expe- 

anos.   It  is   expected   to  work  out  rience    and   common   sense    to    the 

something  like  this:  contrary  notwithstanding,  it  is  still 

The    public    will    demand    these  believed  that  the  old  law  of  supply 

articles,  and  will  get  them,  as  it  does  and  demand  can  be  made  inoperative, 

alcohol.  But  as  business  in  them  is  pro-  And  it  can,  in  the  same  sense  that 

hibited,  manufacture  and  marketing  water  may  be  made  to  run  uphill, 

will    be    accomplished    by    bootleg  with  a  force  pump.  But  no  one  has 

methods.    This   will    have  a  three-  yet  found  a  way  of  thereby  creating  a 

fold   effect   in    creating   prosperity,  waterfall,  the  power  from  which  will 

First,    the    number    of   bootleggers  run  the  pump.  By  and  large,  legis- 
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lative  tinkering  with  the  normal 
functioning  of  the  economic  machine 
either  results  in  failure  to  accomplish 
its  purpose,  or  in  merely  taking 
money  out  of  one  pocket  and  putting 
it  in  the  other,  that  is,  benefiting 
one  group  or  class  of  people  at  the 
expense  of  another. 

In  isolated  cases,  this  is  permissi 
ble,  on  the  theory  that  it  is  some 
times  justifiable,  to  tax  all  of  the 
people  for  the  benefit  of  a  few,  as  a 
temporary  or  emergency  measure. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  settled  policy,  or 
on  the  assumption  that  any  perma 
nent  wealth  is  being  created  for  all 
the  people,  it  is  wholly  fallacious  and 
unsound. 

Thus  a  part  of  the  people  may 
produce  more  foodstuff  than  all  of 
the  people  can  conveniently  eat.  So 
All-of-the-people  (through  the  Gov 
ernment)  say  to  Part-of-the-people, 
"We  will  buy  your  foodstuff  al 
though  we  can  not  consume  it;  but 
by  putting  it  in  our  storehouse  it  will 
no  longer  be  for  sale,  that  is,  it  will 
be  off  the  market.  And  as  we  need 
more,  we  shall  come  to  you  and  buy 
it,  and  if  you  have  more  than  we  can 
use,  we  shall  put  the  excess  in  the 
storehouse  too.  This  will  permit  you 
to  sell  all  you  produce,  at  a  good 
price.  It  may  even  be  an  encourage 
ment  to  you  to  produce  more.  Surely 
in  this  way  we  shall  all  prosper." 

rrpHis  is  in  essence  what  has  been 
JL  tried  in  this  country  and  else 
where.  If  we  did  not  enjoy  fooling 
ourselves,  we  might  far  more  honestly 
go  to  the  farmers  and  say:  "You  are 
a  worthy  class  and  need  help.  Also 
your  votes  in  the  next  election  are  im 
portant.  Therefore,  for  each  bushel  of 
wheat  you  sell  at  sixty  cents,  we  will 


pay  you  fifteen  cents  out  of  the  pub 
lic  treasury,  to  provide  which  sum 
the  people  will  be  taxed.  The  amount 
you  will  receive  for  your  wheat  will 
then  be  seventy-five  cents." 

The  advocates  of  such  measures 
will,  of  course,  assert  that  their  pur 
pose  is  solely  to  coordinate  supply 
and  demand,  that  is,  to  distribute 
such  goods  evenly  as  required,  and  not 
permit  the  exigencies  of  producers  to 
glut  the  market  at  one  time.  The 
theory  is  excellent,  but  in  practice  it 
rarely  works  out  this  way.  The  Gov 
ernment  not  only  finds  itself  in 
business,  but  in  a  highly  speculative 
business  with  the  odds  all  in  favor  of 
the  taxpayer  being  the  loser. 

.VER-PRODUCTION  or  under-con- 
sumption  are  identical  terms, 
though  the  latter  is  usually  the  more 
accurate.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
over-production,  so  long  as  unsatis 
fied  wants  exist.  The  world  has  not 
produced  too  much  wheat  or  cotton, 
so  long  as  millions  of  people  are  un 
derfed  and  underclothed.  The  weak 
ness  and  the  trouble  with  the  world's 
economic  machinery  is  not  in  exces 
sive  output,  but  rather  in  faulty  dis 
tribution.  And  the  latter  includes  not 
only  the  physical  transportation  of 
products  to  the  far  corners  of  the 
earth,  but  the  efficient  utilization  of 
the  energies  of  the  people  resident 
therein.  They  must  have  something 
to  trade  for  what  they  receive,  that 
is,  they  must  have  purchasing  power. 
Clearly,  the  way  to  an  improvement 
in  the  world's  economic  ills  lies  not  in 
interfering  with  the  natural  function 
ing  of  the  machine,  but  rather  in  the 
adequate  disposal  of  its  output. 

But  instead  of  intelligent  effort 
applied  in  this  direction,  we  find  on 
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all  sides  men  and  governments  trying  tain  line  of  goods,  except  at  a  price 

to  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  uni-  ten  cents  per  unit  higher  than  his 

versal  distribution.  Thus  with  mil-  foreign  competitors.  He  can  apply 

lions  in  India  and  China  suffering  for  legislative  relief  in  either  of  two 

from  insufficient  bodily  covering,  it  ways:  (a)  He  may  ask  for  a  subsidy 

is  proposed  to  curtail  the  supply  of  to  be  paid  him  out  of  the  national 

cotton.  With  these  and  other  mil-  treasury,  of  ten  cents  for  each  unit 

lions  throughout  the  world  under-  he  sells.  He  is  then  on  an  equal 

fed,  if  not  actually  starving,  we  seem  footing  with  world  competition,  (b) 

to  think  that  conditions  will  be  bet-  He  may  ask  for  a  duty  of  ten  cents 

tered  by  artificially  making  food  more  on  all  imported  units.  This  raises  the 

difficult  to  obtain.  Apart  from  tern-  selling  price  of  the  foreign  article  to 

porary  and  largely  artificial  benefits  his  level,  and  puts  him  on  an  equal 

to  a  few,  there  is  no  precedent  in  all  footing.  It  should  be  observed  that  in 

history  for  prosperity  having  been  either  case  it  is  the  public  which 

created    by   scarcity.    And    this    is  provides  the  ten  cents  to  enable  the 

merely  another  way  of  saying  that  producer  to  do  business  at  a  profit, 

wealth,  either  individually  or  col-  In  (a)  the  amount  was  paid  into  the 

lectively,  does  not  result  from  high  treasury  by  the  public.  In  (b)  the 

prices.  It  was  a  reduction,  not  an  imposition  of  the  duty  has  resulted 

increase,  in  the  cost  of  oil  and  auto-  in   a  price   ten   cents  higher   than 

mobiles  that  produced  the  Rocke-  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case, 

feller  and  Ford  fortunes.  and  the  public  pays  this,  either  to 

the  producer  of  the  domestic  article, 

"OUT  obstacles  to  universal  distribu-  or  as  duty  if  the  article  is  imported. 
B  tion  are  not  confined  to  attempts 

to  regulate  prices  at  their  source.  TTET  us  make  no  mistake  as  to  the 
The  normal  and  free  passage  of  mer-  JL/  effect  of  a  duty.  It  is  frequently 
chandise  from  producer  to  consumer  stated  that  prices  are  not  raised, 
meets  a  constantly  increasing  num-  Occasionally  we  are  told  that  pro- 
ber  of  barriers  which  either  retard,  ducers  have  agreed,  or  will  agree, 
divert,  or  completely  bar  its  prog-  not  to  increase  prices  if  a  duty  is 
ress.  Prohibitive  regulations  and  imposed.  But  what  are  the  funda- 
embargoes,  customs  duties  and  sub-  mentals?  The  producer  requesting  a 
sidies,  nearly  all  have  as  their  pri-  duty  must  be  broadly  in  one  of  the 
mary  purpose  the  creation  of  an  following  situations: 
artificial  advantage  to  a  certain  (i)  He  is  manufacturing  and  sell- 
group.  In  so  far  as  they  are  success-  ing  at  a  satisfactory  profit,  in  which 
ful,  the  natural  movement  of  goods  case  obviously  no  duty  is  necessary, 
is  hampered,  and  the  inevitable  cost  (2)  His  business  is  suffering  from 
is  borne  by  the  people  as  a  whole,  mismanagement,  more  efficient  do- 
Let  us  examine  a  typical  case.  mestic  competitors,  changed  condi- 
A  producer  or  manufacturer,  say,  tions,  or  other  circumstances  wholly 
in  the  United  States,  calculates  that,  independent  of  foreign  competition, 
because  of  high  labor  costs  or  what-  In  this  case,  a  duty  will  not  solve  his 
ever  it  may  be,  he  can  not  sell  a  cer-  problem. 
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(3)  His  margin  of  profit  is  unsatis 
factory,  or  he  is  operating  at  a  loss, 
solely  or  principally,  because  of  for 
eign  competition.  Obviously,  unless 
the  duty  permits  of  raising  prices, 
his  position  is  unchanged,  and  he 
will  continue  to  operate  at  an  un 
satisfactory  profit,  or  a  loss. 

For  the  moment,  we  need  not 
concern  ourselves  with  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  it  is  to  the  advan 
tage  of  the  public  to  pay  the  ten 
cents  referred  to.  But  that  it  does 
do  so  is  scarcely  open  to  question. 
Instances  may,  of  course,  be  cited 
in  which  prices  have  not  been  raised 
or  have  actually  been  reduced  after 
the  imposition  of  a  duty.  This  merely 
means  that  the  effect  of  the  duty 
was  to  hold  a  prior  price  level,  or 
retard  a  decline  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  greater.  It  is  im 
material  whether  the  public's  ten 
cents  is  in  the  form  of  an  extra  pay 
ment,  or  a  potential  saving  of  ten 
cents  which  it  failed  to  receive. 

IT  MAY  be  further  remarked  that, 
if  it  is  advantageous  to  tax  the 
public  for  the  benefit  of  an  industry, 
either  by  way  of  a  subsidy  or  a  tariff, 
it  can  be  shown  that  a  subsidy  is  the 
cheaper  method.  As  a  simple  illus 
tration,  assume  that,  with  a  ten  cent 
advantage,  domestic  production  is 
able  to  secure  and  hold  three- 
quarters  of  the  available  business. 
Suppose  the  latter  consists  of  a  mil 
lion  units  annually.  Let  us  first  take 
care  of  the  ten  cent  differential  by  a 
direct  subsidy.  The  public  treasury 
pays  the  domestic  industry  ten  cents 
on  each  of  its  750,000  units.  The 
cost  is,  therefore,  $75,000.  But  delib 
erately  to  pay  any  such  sum  to 
enable  private  enterprise  to  operate 


at  a  profit  would  be  an  unthinkable 
outrage  to  public  opinion.  The  wel 
kin  would  ring  with  denunciation. 
So  we  turn  to  the  tariff,  and  impose 
a  duty  of  ten  cents  per  unit.  The 
public  then  pays  in  the  form  of  duty 
$25,000  on  the  250,000  imported 
units,  and  $75,000  in  the  increased 
price  of  the  domestic  article,  or  a 
total  of  $100,000. 

WHEN  domestic  production  is 
only  a  small  part  of  domestic 
consumption,  a  tariff  becomes  very 
much  more  expensive  than  a  subsidy. 
Thus,  if  a  country  produced  only 
twenty  per  cent  of  its  requirements,  a 
tariff  would  cost  five  times  as  much  as 
a  subsidy.  But  the  latter  sticks  out 
like  a  sore  thumb.  It  swells  national 
budgets.  It  increases  visible  taxation. 
It  just  isn't  done  when  it  can  be 
helped.  It  is  easier  to  fall  back  on  the 
anaesthesia  of  customs  duties,  no 
matter  how  much  more  expensive. 

It  may  readily  be  shown  that  in 
theory  universal  free  trade  would  be 
most  advantageous.  In  practice  this 
is  out  of  the  question.  There  is,  for 
instance,  ample  warrant  for  the  in 
itial  encouragement  of  new  indus 
tries  which  have  a  logical  and  eco 
nomic  justification  for  existence  in  a 
particular  country.  There  is  even  a 
good  reason  for  the  maintenance  of 
industries  which  fall  slightly  short 
of  being  self-sustaining  without  some 
degree  of  protection.  This  is  that 
national  welfare  is  promoted  by 
diversified  occupations.  A  country 
whose  workers  are  essentially  spe 
cialists  in  only  one  or  a  very  few 
trades  is  more  subject  to  depression 
than  one  whose  industrial  activities 
are  distributed  over  a  wide  range. 
Such  diversity,  even  if  dependent  on 
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artificial  stimulus,  is  worth  while 
within  reasonable  limits. 

In  either  of  these  two  cases  the 
burden  on  the  public  may  well  be 
justified,  but  it  should  be  clearly 
understood  that  it  is  a  tax,  and  that 
it  is  the  people  who  pay  it. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  touch 
on  such  duties  as  may  be  imposed 
on  articles  of  luxury.  These  in  es 
sence  are  in  the  nature  of  an  excise 
tax,  and  are  to  be  viewed  solely  from 
a  revenue  and  budgetary  standpoint. 

While  such  moderate  protection 
to  local  industry  as  that  indicated 
does  constitute  a  barrier  to  the 
natural  flow  of  goods,  it  is  only  when 
industries  begin  to  vie  with  each 
other  within  a  country,  and  countries 
begin  to  compete  one  with  another 
for  the  erection  of  tariff  walls,  which 
approach  embargoes,  that  the  world's 
economic  welfare  becomes  definitely 
impaired.  And  this,  unhappily,  is  a 
spectacle  to  which  we  have  been 
treated  in  the  very  recent  past. 

FURTHER,  trade  flourishes  on  con 
fidence.  There  is  a  noticeable 
cooling  off  in  sales  enthusiasm  toward 
a  country  which  seems  about  due  for 
a  revolution  or  for  a  shooting  affair 
with  its  neighbor.  When  such  mat 
ters  impend,  credit  men  are  disposed 
to  suggest  cash  with  order,  or  decline 
to  accept  business  at  all.  And  the 
normal  exchange  of  merchandise 
slows  down,  to  the  benefit  of  no  one. 
For  the  same  reasons,  capital,  that 
life  blood  of  trade,  is  dammed  up, 
or  diverted.  Left  to  itself,  and  with 
political  horizons  clear,  capital  will 
gravitate  to  the  spots  where  it  is 
most  needed,  almost  without  the 
persuasive  assistance  of  bond  sales 
men.  And  trade  and  industry  bloom 


in  its  path.  But  capital  is  uncom 
monly  sensitive  to  anything  which 
sounds  like  saber  rattling,  and  gives 
a  wide  berth  to  the  apparent  sources 
of  such  noises. 

"So  much  the  better,"  exclaims 
the  demagogue  in  his  guise  of  ultra- 
nationalist.  "Keep  our  capital  at 
home  for  our  own  use.  Don't  loan  it 
to  those  foreigners."  And,  as  a  rule, 
there  is  no  use  trying  to  explain  to 
him  that  "capital"  is  likely  to  con 
sist  of  inventories  of  goods  lying  in 
warehouse,  or  semi-idle  productive 
capacity. 

YET  the  same  guardian  of  the  peo 
ple's  rights  will  wax  eloquent 
over  a  proposal  that  the  United 
States  Government  loan  ten  million, 
or  a  hundred  million  dollars  in  silver 
to  China.  "Thus,"  he  will  tell  us, 
"the  silver  producers  and  the  Chi 
nese  will  both  profit."  Other  loans  con 
sist  in  essence  of  a  mere  bookkeeping 
entry,  by  which  the  foreigner  has  a 
bank  account  placed  at  his  disposal, 
and  which  he  is  apt  to  use  largely,  if 
not  wholly,  for  the  purchase  of  Amer 
ican  goods.  Not  so  with  this  loan. 
The  actual  metal  is  going  to  be 
shipped,  and  to  a  country  which  we 
have  been  given  to  understand  is 
already  suffering  from  a  plethora  of 
silver.  And  the  only  way  in  which 
purchases  could  be  made  with  it  would 
be  to  have  the  bullion  and  coins 
shipped  back  to  us !  Further,  in  some 
mysterious  way,  guarantee  as  to  pay 
ment  of  interest  and  principal,  which 
has  so  far  seemed  inadequate  for  an 
ordinary  loan,  suddenly  becomes  am 
ple  and  satisfactory,  if  the  medium 
is  silver. 

Sufficient  real  credit  is  available 
for  China  as  soon  as  governmental 
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stability  and  the  integrity  of  private  between  each  other.  Trade  will 
property  is  assured.  And  thereafter  quickly  expand  in  an  atmosphere 
the  industry  of  its  millions  of  people  free  from  apprehension.  The  support 
can  be  effectively  utilized,  adding  to  of  huge  armaments  constantly  saps 
their  own  wealth  and  that  of  the  at  the  income  of  the  humblest  peas- 
world,  ant.  The  spectre  of  war  results  in 
It  is  presumptuous  for  any  one  to  policies  which  run  counter  to  natural 
prescribe  a  remedy  for  the  troubles  and  healthy  development.  The  evils 
through  which  we  are  passing.  Nor  of  excessive  nationalism  present  a 
is  it  likely  that  a  cure  can  be  found  problem  which  should  yield  to  intelli- 
in  any  preconceived  set  of  ideas,  gent  and  coordinated  action.  In  this 
But  it  would  seem  worth  while  to  the  potential  leadership  of  the  United 
cling  to  a  few  simple  truths.  Pros-  States  is  clearly  indicated.  That  we 
perity  can  not  be  legislated  to  the  have  not  fully  grasped  our  oppor- 
people  by  the  people.  So  long  as  tunities  is  due  almost  wholly  to  the 
business  is  conducted  decently  and  exigencies  of  internal  politics,  prey- 
ethically,  the  less  governments  have  ing  on  ignorance  and  prejudice, 
to  do  with  it,  the  better.  The  working  which  it  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped  we 
of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  may  soon  outgrow.  Splendid  isola- 
can  not  be  permanently  contro-  tion  may  still  serve  for  bedtime 
verted.  Instead  of  more  regulations,  stories,  and  foreign  devils  may  be 
what  trade  needs  is  the  elimination  exorcised  to  frighten  the  timid, 
of  artificial  barriers  which  already  Otherwise,  this  particular  bag  of 
exist.  Plenty,  through  adequate  dis-  tricks  should  scarcely  prove  divert- 
tribution,  is  the  problem  to  which  ing  to  grown-up  men.  Present  day 
we  should  address  ourselves,  rather  common  sense  calls  for  the  utmost  in 
than  scarcity,  through  curtailment  cooperative  effort  between  nations, 
of  production.  Governments  may  the  elimination  alike  of  aloofness  and 
indeed  perform  a  very  useful  func-  causes  of  friction,  and  the  working 
tion  in  the  creation  of  political  sta-  out  of  common  problems  to  a  com- 
bility  within  their  borders,  and  as  mon  end. 


Metropolis  of  the  West 

BY  JOSEPH  LILLY 
In  our  series  of  articles  on  American  cities  we  reach  Los  Angeles 


AIRING  evening.  The  air  full  of  before.  .  .  .  That,  by  night  and  by 

lift,  cool  and  dry,  and  teas-  day,  was  my  first  impression  of  Los 

ingly    redolent    of    orange  Angeles. 

blossoms.  Your  car  winds  up  around  Historians  hunting  in  later  times 

a  tangle  of  ragged  hills,  over  smoothed  for  the  traces  of  our  civic  pride  are 

highways,    well-bulwarked,    secure,  hereby  directed  to  look  for  the  ves- 

Up  and  around,  up  and  around  in  the  tiges  in  the  Census  returns.  Every 

dark,  a  steep  and  tortuous  way,  a  ten  years  the  people  of  the  United 

genuine  mountain  ascent.  Quickly,  States  count  themselves  and  then  go 

dramatically,  you  make  a  sharp  turn,  over  the  records  as  a  baseball  fan 

and  there,  spread  out  like  an  illumi-  examines  the  batting  averages.  If  the 

nated  carpet,  like  a  flattened  plate  of  town  in  which  we  were  born,  or,  more 

stars,  stretching  off  beyond  vision,  is  likely,  the  city  in  which  we  now  live, 

the  city.  has   grown,  our  pride  rises;  if  its 

In   the  morning,  after   a  break-  retrogression  can  be  measured  by 

fast   of  fruits   freshly   picked   and  figures,  we  are  shrouded  in  the  gloom 

luscious,  outdoors  in  the  rich,  seduc-  that  engulfed  Mudville  when  mighty 

tive  sunshine,  billowy  clouds  lazing  Casey  struck  out.  As  a  people  we 

overhead,  I  came  down  the  same  make  the  Census  our  national  sport 

winding  road  and  found  that  the  and  our  criterion  of  civic  virtue. 
carpet,  the  plate,  of  the  evening  be 

fore  was  an  immense  plain,  almost  QO,  THE  spot  which  derived  most 

perfectly  flat,  a  great  pie-platter  with  V>3  satisfaction  from  the  1930  Census 

an  abruptly  upturned  and  ragged  was   Los   Angeles.   Upon   counting 

brim  where  it  lay  in  the  hollow  of  a  heads  it  was  found  to  have  1,233,561, 

circle  of  mountains.  Miles  upon  miles  enough  to  make  it  the  Fifth  City.  A 

of  uncurving  streets,  regularly  criss-  short  decade  ago  it  was  merely  the 

crossing,  like  the  railroad  yards  in  Tenth,  but  by  an  expensive  pub- 

Chicago,  a  cluster  of  medium  height  licity  campaign  it  has  placed  within 

office   buildings   and  stores  in   the  its   corporate  limits   656,888   more 

centre.  People  active,  hurrying,  the  people  than  were  there  in  1920.  This 

workaday    American    world    again,  increase  of  113.9  per  cent,  a  more 

and  not  the  fantasy  of  the  night  than  doubling,  never  was  recorded 
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before  of  any  modern  city.  Los  the  capacity  of  the  citizenry  in  non- 
Angeles  has  overtaken  Cleveland,  St.  physical  problems  it  is  merely  an 
Louis,  Baltimore,  Boston  and  Pitts-  average  American  community, 
burgh,  and  now  it  is  surpassed  only  As  proof  of  its  corporate  capability 
by  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadel-  I  cite  the  fact  that  it  has  been  built 
phia  and  Detroit.  Already  it  is  out  of  nothing  but  sunshine  and 
crowding  Detroit,  and  ten  more  earth,  set  on  the  desert,  its  centre 
years  will  find  its  panting  breath  twenty-five  miles  from  the  coast, 
warming  the  chilly  neck  of  Philadel-  utterly  without  any  other  natural 
phia.  advantages,  neither  timber,  nor 

What  sort  of  city  is  this,  really?  minerals,    nor    grazing    land,    nor 

natural  harbor,  and  only  the  most 

ALL  American  cities  it  is  easiest  meagre  of  water  supplies.  But  what 
to  poke  fun  at.  No  effort  is  re-  it  didn't  have  it  has  made.  It  has 
quired  to  satirize  its  eagerness  to  ac-  extended  its  limits  to  the  shore  and 
claim  itself,  its  ambition  to  be  the  by  erecting  a  long,  thick,  high  break- 
world's  greatest  (meaning  biggest)  water  and  dredging  scow-loads  of 
city,  its  scramble  to  be  "cultured,"  sand  it  has  fabricated  a  harbor, 
its  tolerance  of  quackeries,  its  jejune  ninety-five  per  cent  of  which  it  owns 
pride  attested  by  the  pinning  on  bus-  and  operates  municipally.  To  get 
iness  letterheads  of  such  slogans  as  water  it  has  reached  into  the  high 
"The  Magic  City,"  "The  Wonder  Sierras  and  laid  aqueducts  250 
City,"" The Homeseeker's Paradise,"  miles  over  mountains  and  deserts, 
etc.  These  are  the  overt  expressions  and  now  it  is  reaching  300 
of  real  estate  exploiters  and  of  youth-  miles  to  the  Colorado  River  for 
ful  ebullience,  and,  psychologically,  more.  It  makes,  distributes  and  sells 
Los  Angeles  is  in  municipal  adoles-  most  of  its  electricity,  along  with  its 
cence.  waters,  and  at  rates  astonishingly  low. 

Still,    whatever    its    faults,    Los 

Angeles  is   to  my  mind  the  most  TTT  HAS  sown  its  streets  with  trees, 

"American"  city,  within  a  certain  JL  palms,  pepper,  pine  and  eucalyp- 

restricted  meaning  of  that  adjective,  tus,  and  sodded  its  yards  with  grass 

the  meaning,  indeed,  that  an  alien  and  planted  them  with  all  varieties  of 

would  have  in  asking  us  to  name  the  flowers.  In  its  first  development  an 

town  least  influenced  by  European  agricultural  community,  it  is  chang- 

and  Asiatic  sources.  It,  not  New  Eng-  ing  into  an  industrial  one.  Of  course, 

land,  is  the  most  recent  extension  of  the  rest  of  the  country  has  helped  it 

our  Puritan  forefathers,  a  point  seem-  mightily   with   the   Panama   Canal 

ingly  so  obvious  I  shall  not  labor  it.  and    is    helping    even    more    with 

Also,  to  my  mind  it  is  the  most  Boulder  Dam.  Still,  the  credit  is  to 

capable  city  in  America,  or,  perhaps  Los  Angeles;  it  takes  advantages  of 

I    should    say,    the    most    capable  these  gifts. 

municipal  corporation.  I  mean  that  But,   paradoxically,   midway   be- 

it    tackles    physical    problems,    big  tween    Cleveland    and    Detroit    in 

ones,  and  gets  them  done,  and  that  numbers,  and  covering  more  ground 

it  conducts  its  business  well.  As  to  than  even  New  York,  the  town  is 
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merely  an  overgrown  boy,  precocious 
in  mechanical  bent.  It  remains  a 
small  town  in  atmosphere,  in  outlook, 
in  activity,  in  its  very  self-conscious 
ness,  in  all  those  attributes  that  give 
a  community  character.  Indian  in 
origin,  subsequently  Spanish  and 
Mexican,  it  has  obliterated  all  but 
the  superficial  marks  of  these  peo 
ples  and  has  become  a  segment  of  the 
Middle  West,  a  magnified  crossing  of 
Dubuque  and  Kansas  City. 

s  MIGHT  be  supposed  of  a  place  so 
new  and  expanding  so  quickly, 
its  appearance  is  incongruous,  but 
the  predominant  note  is  pleasant. 
Within  the  encircling  mountains, 
tawny  in  summer,  and,  after  the  rainy 
season,  green  in  winter  and  spring, 
splashed  with  the  bright  colors  of 
desert  flowers,  it  is  charming  and 
fanciful,  and,  from  some  points, 
awesome.  Acres  upon  acres  of  the  resi 
dential  areas  are  reminiscent  of  West- 
chester  County  towns,  of  the  Boston 
suburbs,  such  as  Brookline,  or  Wal 
nut  Hills  in  Cincinnati.  Nowhere  are 
there  tenements  comparable  to  New 
York's  or  Chicago's.  But  the  business 
district,  for  the  most  part,  is  tawdry 
and  old-fashioned,  like  Milwaukee, 
or  Pittsburgh,  or  Philadelphia,  sug 
gestive  of  the  rococo  of  the  early 
1900*8.  I  except  several  notable 
spots  —  the  City  Hall,  the  old  Plaza, 
the  Library,  the  Biltmore  Hotel, 
Westlake  Park,  Bullock's  store  on 
Willshire  Boulevard.  And  then  there 
is  an  odd  note  for  a  big  city:  here  and 
there,  in  the  city's  middle  and  on  its 
edges,  great  fields  of  oil  derricks 
stalk,  like  leafless  and  geometrical 
forests,  a  woodland  of  Mars  by  day, 
at  night  graveyards  peopled  by  the 
skeletons  of  triangular  giants. 


The  "Hollywood  Spanish"  archi 
tecture  of  which  so  much  fun  has 
been  made  I  found  quite  delightful 
and  not  out  of  harmony  with  the 
country.  After  all,  architecture  is  de 
signed  out  of  the  necessities  —  the 
climate,  foremost,  and  the  materials 
most  adaptable.  If  there  is  a  more 
suitable  group  of  residences  than 
those  in  the  Hollywood  hills,  hung 
along  cliff  slopes  with  the  living 
rooms  and  garages  on  top,  the  sleep 
ing  rooms  below,  I  have  not  seen 
them.  The  occasional  red-tiled  roofs, 
the  timbered  porticos,  the  red  or 
blue  plastered  walls  were  justly 
exotic. 

Geographically,  Los  Angeles  is  of 
the  Southwest,  lying  a  scant  150 
miles  from  the  Mexican  border  and 
close  to  500  miles  below  San  Fran 
cisco.  Climatically,  it  is  Southern, 
just  a  few  degrees  faster  in  tempo 
than  Savannah,  or,  perhaps,  Gal- 
veston.  You  might  expect  an  ad 
mixture  of  the  lean,  bronze  people 
of,  say,  Albuquerque  and  the  politely 
indolent  folk  of  Nashville.  But, 
temperamentally,  the  Angeleno  is 
definitely  Middle  Western,  in  his 
viewpoint,  his  customs,  in  his  gait, 
his  appearance,  and  in  the  manner  of 
his  living. 

HE  is,  because  the  great  bulk  of 
the  population  is  from  the  Mid 
dle  West,  from  Mencken's  Corn  and 
Bible  Belts,  from  Iowa,  Nebraska,  the 
Dakotas,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  seasoned  with  Texans  and 
Louisianians,  nine  out  of  ten  small 
townsmen  or  prairie  farmers,  a 
prosperous  bourgeoisie,  a  plain,  solid 
folk,  more  substantial  than  gracious, 
and  innately  too  stiff  in  the  bones  to 
be  comfortable  in  a  Mediterranean 
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environment.  The  native  Angeleno        Obviously,  Los  Angeles  then  can 

is  rather  rare  and  is  more  difficult  to  not  fit  our  word  "city"  like  New 

find  than  a  native  New  Yorker  in  York,  Chicago,  London,  Paris,  Ber- 

Manhattan.  lin.  It  is  not  a  forcing  house  in  the 

The  contrast  between  New  York  way  great  cosmopolitan  centres  have 

and  Los  Angeles  is  not  only  pointed,  been.  The  sophistication  of  the  urban- 

but  revelatory.  ite  is  not  on  its  tongue,  nor  is  its 

New  York,  too,  is  the  emigrant's  head  set  whirling  by  the  giddy  pace 

city,  but  the  outlander  in  New  York  of  a  cosmopolis.  It  does  not  stir  and 

is   not  so  quickly  recognized.   On  provoke   and  set   at  unrest.   It   is 

Broadway  the  hay-seed  quickly  is  softening,  because  life  is  easy  and 

eaten  off  the  boy  from  Gallipolis.  pleasant,  utterly  without  hardship  — 

There  is  a  deep,  rhythmic  tide  in  the  to  its  inhabitants  a  cloudy  day  is  a 

surge  of  its  life  that  sweeps  up  the  relief  from  monotony  —  and  within 

newcomer,  an  irresistible  force  that  its  easy  contours  it  is  basically  the 

pummels  him  —  and  almost  literally,  same  existence  that  is  led,  half  actu- 

too  —  into  the  life-stuff  about  him.  ally,  half  imaginatively,  in  Shelby- 

ville,  Indiana. 

rjpHE  important  truth  in  this  is  that         Middle  Westerners  feel  no  sharp 

JL  most  often  the  hinterlander  goes  change  there,  merely  a  heightening  or 

to  New  York  as  an  emotional  reac-  extending  of  the  old  life.  The  New 

tion  against  his  native  environment,  Yorker  feels  a  let-down,  but,  with  the 

and,    being   eager   and   receptively  pace  of  his  own  city  becoming  really 

minded,  coalesces  and  soon  is  lost  as  more  dizzy  almost  day  by  day,  a 

an  atom  in  the  conglomerate  mass,  welcome  let-down.  To  be  sure,  these 

But  to  Los  Angeles  the  outlander  has  are  my  individual  reactions  to  the 

not  brought  this  attitude.  He  has  not  place,  but,  having  been  brought  up  in 

gone  there  because  he  felt  spiritually  Ohio,  and  having  spent  ten  years  as  a 

pinched    or    intellectually    balked,  reporter  on  New  York  dailies,  I  set 

He  arrives  there,  not  out  of  dissatis-  them  forth  with  some  validity, 
faction  with  his  own,  not  out  of  a 

dominant  conviction  that  he  must  "OEYOND  my  personal  reaction  is 

find  a  new  place  on  which  to  scamper  JD)  the  fact  that  Los  Angeles  is  be- 

untramelled.   The  Angeleno  is   ac-  ing  made  when  European  immigration 

tuated  by  antithetical  motives.  He  is  most  meagre.  As  a  result,  unlike 

goes  to  Los  Angeles  as  he  would  to  our  other  big  cities,  Los  Angeles  is  pe- 

Heaven,  out  of  curiosity,   and  he  culiarly  "white"  in  the  composition 

stays  indeed,  because  the  physical  of  its  population.  It  has  about  200,000 

circumstances  —  the  climate  princi-  Mexicans,  and,  with  this  number, 

pally  —  permit    him    to    live    more  ranks  second  to  Mexico  City  itself, 

fully  the  life  he  always  has  led,  the  yet  there  is  no   Mexican  influence 

life  with  which  he  is  satisfied  and  in    city    life    to    speak    of,    except 

would  not  change,  of  which  he  never  economically.    Economically,    since 

garners  enough.  He  is  so  fond  of  his  most  of  its  Mexicans  are  laborers, 

people  that  he  wishes  to  realize  them  mostly  migratory,  dwelling  in  houses 

more  fully.  built    for    Anglo-Saxons,    living    in 
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them  in  the  off-seasons  of  fruit  pick 
ing  in  the  great  valleys  roundabout. 
Looked  down  upon,  even  despised, 
few  of  the  Mexicans  become  citizens, 
so  their  influence  is  nil,  and,  being 
peons  largely,  they  dignify  their 
isolation  with  unassertiveness  and 
become  only  a  dash  of  local  color. 

Thus,  in  its  only  great  opportu 
nity,  Los  Angeles  rejects!  the  first 
qualification  of  a  great  city  —  the 
fusing  of  races,  the  resultant  clash  of 
ideas,  the  human  friction  which 
throughout  ages  has  spit  the  sparks 
that  set  the  great  intellectual  and 
artistic  conflagrations.  Of  course,  it 
is  not  utterly  without  European 
groups,  but  these  are  relatively  small, 
scattered,  and  so  anxious  to  be 
Americanized  as  to  be  of  no  cultural 
importance.  Speaking  in  the  broadest 
ethnological  sense,  Los  Angeles  is  an 
interesting  experiment  for  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  in  America,  though  it  will  take 
a  few  centuries  to  get  the  result,  for 
it  is  within  the  tradition  of  Athens, 
Rome,  Paris  —  all  brought  to  power 
by  the  great  migrations  of  the  north 
ern  peoples. 

JUST  now,  the  bulk  of  its  trans 
planted  Anglo-Saxons  have  no 
kinship  with  their  new  soil.  His 
torically,  the  city  dates  back  to  1781, 
rather  young  even  as  American  his 
tory  goes,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
i88o's,  when  it  was  visited  by  a  tem 
porarily  disastrous  real  estate  boom, 
that  it  began  to  grow.  Since  then  its 
expansion  has  been  extraordinary,  a 
sort  of  geometric  progression,  more 
than  doubling  in  population  every 
ten  years  excepting  the  War  decade. 
Here  is  a  table  of  its  growth: 
1781  44  1900  102,479 

I833      J>635  1919       3I9>I98 
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576,673 


1860      4,385  1920 

1880    11,183  193° 

1890  ^  50,305 

It  is  obvious  that  the  city  is 
flooded  from  without  by  those  to 
whom  the  Spanish  padres  are  a  ro 
mantic  fable,  to  whom  dolce  far 
niente  is  meaningless,  whose  roots  are 
so  short  that  their  owners  always  are 
an  accretion,  not  a  growth. 

HISTORY  has  no  parallel  for  such  a 
huge  migration  as  this  current 
Southwestern  trend.  All  the  great 
migrations  came  about  by  compulsion 
of  hunger,  through  the  expulsions  of 
a  conquerer,  occasionally  by  the  hope 
of  plunder.  None  of  these  motivates 
here.  It  is  only  the  lure  to  the  lazy  of 
an  unexacting  climate. 

But  the  bait  to  the  lure  is  to  be 
withdrawn.  The  skilful  advertising 
campaign,  financed  by  business  men 
and  abetted  by  the  railroads  whose 
self-interest  also  was  obvious,  is 
about  to  be  curbed.  Despite  wide 
spread  reports  that  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  there  was  to  advertise 
even  more  heavily  to  double  the 
city's  population  in  the  Thirties,  I  am 
informed  that  it  definitely  is  advising 
inquirers  not  to  come  with  the  hope 
of  remaining  unless  they  bring  sus 
tenance  with  them.  Tourists  are  most 
welcome,  as  spenders,  but  settlers  are 
warned  not  to  migrate  unless  there  is 
l5,ooo  in  the  bank  to  support  them 
until  they  are  well  established,  a 
warning  that,  to  be  sure,  precludes 
their  going.  As  an  alternative  it  is 
suggested  that  the  bread- winner  come 
in  advance  of  his  family. 

The  reason  for  the  curtailment  is 
that  the  city  now  has  more  people 
than  its  industries  can  support  and 
that  the  threat  of  added  thousands, 
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even  if  times  were  prosperous,  poses  the  cheap  labor.   The  realtors   are 

a  problem  in  charity  that  should  be  proud  that  a  third  of  the  398,805 

avoided.  Just  now,  the  Chamber  of  residences  are  owned  by  the  people 

Commerce  is  coaxing  industries  to  who  live  in  them.  Additional  thou- 

locate    plants,    or    plant    branches,  sands  have  invested  large  funds  in 

within  the  metropolitan  area,  and,  city  real  estate,  many  of  the  invest- 

until  this  is  more  successful  it  will  do  ments  on  a  wholly  speculative  basis, 

no  more  than  encourage  tourists.  dependent  for  profit  on  the  continu 
ing  rapid  influx  of  settlers. 

r]p\His  seems  to  me  to  be  fair  and  A  disgusted  mortgage  banker,  who 

JL  intelligent  and  it  should  be  a  pre-  investigated,  told  me  that  less  than 

servative  of  the  city's  charm.  Al-  half  of  the  subdivided  lots,  or  rather 

though  smokeless,  clean  and  without  close  to  600,000  of  them,  are  vacant, 

tenements,  already  Los  Angeles  has  and  if  the  realtors  open  no  more  it 

the  complexion  of  an  industrial  cen-  will  still  require  from  five  to  seven 

tre.  It  employs  about  100,000  skilled  million  people  to  occupy  them.  These 

and  semi-skilled  workers,  and  the  De-  lots  are  improved,  and  are  being  as- 

partment    of   Commerce    rated    its  sessed  at  values  which,  if  carried  five 

1927  output  at  one  billion  forty  mil-  or  six  years,  will  double  the  buyers' 

lions  of  dollars  worth,  principally  in  investment  through  the  payment  of 

oil,  rubber,  metals,  motion  pictures,  high  taxes  and  the  loss  of  interest, 

canned   fruit,   fish,   garments,   ma-  This  is  singularly  unhealthful,  but 

chines,  furniture.  all  of  the  newspapers  whoop  up  real 

A  considerable  factor  is  the  almost  estate  like  auctioneers,  hiking  the 
official  open-shop  policy.  Trade  values,  and  no  sober  man  with  whom 
unionism  has  fewer  adherents  there  I  talked  would  predict  the  end. 
than  in  any  other  comparable  indus 
trial  city,  even  in  the  building  trades,  /npms  is  not  the  only  depressing 
and  public  opinion  seems  to  be  JL  aspect  below  the  sun-kissed  sur- 
against  it  —  a  prolonged  reaction  face.  Something  else  is  more  nauseat- 
from  the  dynamiting  of  the  Times  ing  to  the  cosmopolite.  I  refer  to  the 
Building  by  the  McNamara  brothers  domination  of  the  city  by  a  minister, 
in  1910,  solidifying  with  time  and  sufficiently  undignified  to  call  him- 
with  the  over-abundance  of  workers,  self  Bob  Shuler,  though  his  ordina- 
Unions  are  difficult  to  organize  where  tion  entitles  him  to  the  address  of 
skilled  labor  is  so  plentiful.  In  Los  Reverend.  Bigoted,  ignorant,  avow- 
Angeles  the  most  skilled  have  diffi-  edly  "intolerant"  upon  principle, 
culty  working  at  their  trades;  they  he  virtually  rules  the  official  life  by 
change  from  occupation  to  occupa-  acting  as  the  town-tattler,  the  com- 
tion  as  circumstances  provide.  mon  scold,  the  ecclesiastical  censor, 

However,  I  discern  a  terrific  strug-  a  function  he  is  enabled  to  perform 

gle  between  the  industrialists  and  the  through   his   ownership  of  a  radio 

real  estate  dealers,  to  whom  the  place  broadcasting  station.  A  Methodist 

is  a  paradise  in  more  than  one  sense,  Savanarola,  he  devotes  two  evenings 

and  who  argue  that  industries  would  weekly  to  castigating  officials  per- 

follow  the  population,  attracted  by  sona  non  grata  to  him,  and  to  praising 
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the  present  Mayor  and  District  At-  There  are  not  more  than  a  dozen 

torney  who  kow-tow  to  him  shame-  speakeasies  in  Los  Angeles  and  most 

lessly.  The  unfairness  of  his  methods  of  them  sell  only  the  poorer  grades  of 

and  the  extent  of  his  power  are  in-  doctored  whiskeys  and  gin.  Southern 

credible  to  those  who  have  not  ob-  California  and  Los  Angeles,  particu- 

served  him  at  first  hand.  larly,  are  pro-prohibition  to  the  hilt. 

The  circumstances  which  give  him  which  accounts  for  this  paucity,  and, 
his  scope  are  innate  in  the  official  concomitantly,  also  for  the  fact  that 
charter  of  the  city.  There  is  no  align-  those  who  drink  brew  their  own  beer 
ment  by  political  party  in  munici-  and  make  their  own  wines  in  their 
pal  government,  and,  remarkably  cellars.  Corporations  which  operate 
enough,  there  is  no  suggestion  of  a  within  the  law  deliver  the  malt  and 
political  machine,  nothing  in  the  the  grape  juice  and  send  an  expert  to 
slightest  comparable  to  Tammany  call  to  see  that  nature  is  guided  in 
in  New  York,  the  Vares  in  Philadel-  its  course.  These  and  the  bootleggers 
phia,  or  the  dethroned  Thompson  in  who  deliver  keep  down  the  speak- 
Chicago.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  easies,  but,  though  they  be  few, 
absence  of  easily  controlled  foreign  drunkards  are  not.  In  1929  the  police 
blocs  and  to  the  common  interest  arrested  17,009  persons  for  drunken- 
taken  in  civic  affairs.  ness,  at  the  rate  of  1,380  per  100,000, 

as  compared  with  300  per  100,000 

r^ONTRACTS    aggregating    tens    of  for   London  —  which   is   somewhat 

^/  millions  have  been  let  and  per-  indicative  of  the  purer  Americanism 

formed  without  much  hint  of  graft,  of  Los  Angeles, 
except  from  the  Reverend  Mr.  Shu- 

ler.  In  a  way  he  is  tantamount  to  a  TTNTERESTINGLY  enough,  it  is  like- 

boss,  reaching  for  power,  exercising  JL  wise  troubled  by  excessive  crimi- 

the  authority  to  approve  or  veto,  nality.  In  the  first  six  months  of  1930 

even  in  affairs  remote  from  personali-  it  reported  13,934  "known  offenses," 

ties,  faith  or  morals,  because  he  in-  against  12,289  for  Detroit,  8,846  for 

sists  that  every  one  not  only  abide  by  Cleveland   and  6,150  for  Philadel- 

the  tenets  of  the  strictest  school  of  phia.  Why  this  is  so  no  one  knows, 

his  creed,  but  also  obey  him  in  civic  The  Mexicans  are  not  to  blame;  the 

affairs.  figures  disclose  them  as  participating 

Of  course,  I  do  not  attribute  to  in  direct  ratio  to  their  population, 
him  the  power  to  keep  this  city  of  possibly  somewhat  less.  There  are  no 
twelve  hundred  thousand  people  "gangs"  in  the  metropolitan  sense 
walking  a  chalk  line.  On  the  whole,  and  no  "racketeering."  Most  of  the 
they  walk  it  because  it  suits  their  criminals  caught  are  adolescents,  and 
gait.  There  are  few  night  clubs  be-  the  average  net  proceeds  of  a  bur- 
cause  there  are  few  who  would  pat-  glary  or  hold-up  are  comparatively 
ronize  them  and  no  night  life  worth  small. 

staying  up  for  even  in  Hollywood  —  I      wonder      which      disconcerts 

Hollywood,  busy,  serious  and  usu-  Los  Angeles  most:  the  number  of 

ally  worried,  and  the  last  place  on  crimes   or    the    ruralness    of   their 

earth  for  a  good  time.  character? 


White  Mice  and  Perfume 

BY  BENJAMIN  APPEL 
A  Story 

WHEN  I  meander  away  from  lived  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  see 
the  chill  ramparts  of  my  ing  her.  A  rambling  house  with  a 
adult  world,  streaming  sullen  porch  upon  which  no  children 
backwards  to  boy  days,  I  always  re-  had  ever  been  seen,  severely  futile, 
member  my  first  ghost,  my  first  ad-  unwarm  —  it  must  have  been  a 
venture  and  my  first  love,  for  these  melancholy  reproduction  of  the  lonely 
bygone  beginnings  were  the  foun-  soul  who  lived  in  its  gabled  heart, 
tainheadsofmylife.  In  my  case,  they  Listening  to  the  sounds  of  the 
gushed  together  so  that  I  am  unable  past,  among  that  vague  church- 
to  decide  whether  my  love  stemmed  bell-tolling,  cow-bell-tinkling  host  of 
from  adventure's  prow  or  whether  echoing  nostalgias,  I  hear  most  dis- 
the  perfumed  ghost  of  the  spinster  tinctly  the  shaded  dark  syllables 
lady  who  lived  "over  the  big  house"  people  used  when  they  spoke  about 
scared  me  into  romance.  .  .  .  her.  Miss  Gurley  was  her  name. 
Memory  of  that  sleepy  village  Miss  Gurley  rang  and  rang  in  my 
drowses  back  to  me  as  if  seen  through  child's  mind  with  the  ominous 
the  sun-mined  leaves  of  its  shady  strength  of  a  grim  bell,  clang  and 
trees,  and  I  can  see  myself  loitering  clang,  a  fixed  reality  in  my  bright 
on  the  corner  while  the  doctor  and  passing  world  of  colored  glass.  Peo- 
other  folk,  who  cast  shadows  much  pie  died.  People  moved.  But  she  re- 
longer  than  mine,  discussed  the  mained  secure  in  her  fastness  of  a 
spinster  lady,  her  white  mice  and  the  house,  and  men  and  women  con- 
perfume  she  used.  The  heritage  of  tinued  to  murmur:  "Miss  Gurley," 
childhood  emotion  is  a  more  robust  so  that  these  later  years  are  full  of 
one  than  remembrance  of  the  child  the  cadence  of  her  name, 
itself.  We  forget  the  appearance  of 

the  little  ancestors  we  have  been,  the  rrpHE  deepest  stratum  of  my  recol- 

merging  fathers  of  the  adult  we  are,  JL  lection  has  to  do  with  the  doctor 

but   the  lineage  of  old  wonder  is  and  Mr.  Gower.  It  was  on  Main 

wrought  in  letters  of  gold.  .  .  .  High  Street  and  the  hot  sun  spotted  their 

and  subtle  loomed  the  spinster  lady  faces  in  little  quarters  and  half  dol- 

in  our  town  and  although  I  never  lars  of  gleam, 

saw  her,  the  bleak  house  in  which  she  "Miss  Gurley 's  an  eccentric,"  the 
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doctor  said  as  Mr.  Gower  wiped  his 
face  and  attempted  to  look  inter 
ested  at  the  same  perspiring  second. 
"She  keeps  white  mice.  I  saw  them, 
I  tell  you.  She  called  me  in  to  see  one 
of  them.  'Ailing/  she  says,  'the  poor 
thing.'  'By  heaven!'  I  said,  'I'm  no 
mouse  doctor.' " 

WAS  I  nine  or  was  I  ten,  when  I 
overheard  this  conversation, 
the  sun  lolling  in  my  face?  I  don't 
know,  but  painted  on  sun  I  still  seem 
to  see  Mr.  Gower 's  corpulence  and 
the  green  bits  of  ice  that  were  the 
doctor's  eyes.  And  abruptly,  a  new 
Titan  strode  the  realm  of  my  imagina 
tion.  Miss  Gurley  became  a  Person. 

Even  Mr.  Gower  shook  free  from 
his  torpor,  for  a  moment,  and  ut 
tered  a  distinct,  "I'll  be  damned!" 

"Dogs  or  cats  would  be  different, 
but  mice.  .  .  ."  He  contemplated 
this  subtle  insult  and  then  dropped  an 
ironic  phrase  from  his  deprecating 
lips.  "They're  her  children.  The 
spinster's  children." 

I  howled  in  the  sunlight.  Did  I 
realize  that  Miss  Gurley  had  been 
superbly  audacious,  reckless  of  the 
proprieties  that  separate  adult  from 
child?  Keeping  mice  was  a  young 
ster's  folkway.  How  dared  she  tres 
pass  into  a  child's  world? 

And  glancing  at  me,  the  medical 
man  .  .  .  "That  Lally  kid's  always 
underfoot."  His  green  eyes  and  Mr. 
Gower's  fat-buried  blue  ones  were 
lance  heads.  I  pretended  to  retreat 
and  when  their  voices  began  to  rise 
about  them  like  hiding  tents,  I  came 
closer,  confident  they  wouldn't  no 
tice  me. 

"I  can't  make  that  woman  out, 
Mr.  Gower.  The  house  reeks  with 
perfume.  Perfume  and  mice." 


It  was  after  this  episode  that  I 
added  the  spinster  to  that  secret  list 
of  individuals  about  whom  I  had  an 
insatiable,  small  boy  curiosity.  But 
whereas  I  could  read  of  Buffalo  Bill,  I 
was  forced  to  gather  my  legends  of 
Miss  Gurley  where  I  could.  Irresisti 
bly,  my  memory  slides  into  the 
figure  of  the  grocer  boy.  His  snub 
nose  had  personally  sniffed  her  per 
fume.  .  .  Another  morning.  .  .  The 
leaves  were  swirling  their  autumn 
dances  along  the  sidewalk,  some 
times  obstructed  by  the  solid  inquisi 
torial  legs  of  a  group  of  us  children. 
We  had  cornered  the  grocer  boy.  He 
put  his  empty  basket  down;  a  few 
red-gold  leaves  were  serely  beautiful 
against  the  bottom  of  the  dim  brown 
wicker  plaiting. 

"No  one's  going  to  pay  you  for 
leaves,"  Mary  said  slyly. 

"Don't  expect  them."  He  sneered 
at  us  all,  turning  his  pride-bitten 
nose,  palely  freckled,  towards  Miss 
Gurley's  house  as  if  to  say:  "Don't 
you  wish  you  could  go  inside  like 
Me?" 

"Did  you  smell  the  perfume?" 

"Was  it  nice?" 

"Were  there  many  mice?" 

"Are  they  white?" 

BUT  he  wouldn't  answer,  although 
he  almost  burst  with  the  diaboli 
cal  scorn  of  Some  One  who  knows  a 
secret.  In  the  indifferent  way  of 
children,  we  ceased  our  buzzing  and 
moved  thoughtfully  away  from  the 
grocer  boy.  And  then,  Mary  punched 
the  snobbish  nose.  I  remember  laugh 
ing,  loud  and  shrill,  much  as  I  had 
done  when  the  spinster  became  a 
Person  to  me,  as  Mary  did  now. 
This  parcel  of  skinny  legs,  short 
skirts  and  yellow  hair  was  obviously 
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more  important  than  surfaces  would 
indicate.  A  punch  in  the  nose  —  how 
simple,  how  almost  adult;  children 
are  often  notoriously  indirect  in  their 
solution  of  realities. 

"If  you  don't  speak  up  I'll  crack 
you  another." 

And  whether  he  was  afraid  of  that 
mystical  "another"  or  was  con 
science-stricken,  he  unfolded  a  long 
lying  tale  of  a  hundred  mice  dancing 
about  bottles  of  perfume  —  being  a 
boy,  they  had  to  be  extraordinary: 
trained  mice.  Mary  should  have 
really  cracked  him. 

Far,  far  away,  the  some  one  that 
was  I  asked  the  Amazon  in  the 
checked  gingham  dress  what  she 
thought.  And  louder  in  my  ears,  al 
though  sounding  from  that  same 
sun-buried  past,  she  asked,  "Who 
wants  to  know?"  It  was  difficult  to 
win  her  tomboy  confidence.  Being, 
as  it  were,  of  neither  sex,  socially 
speaking,  she  mistrusted  both.  But 
after  many  attempts  she  gave  me 
friendship,  would  even  let  me  hold 
her  hand  —  I  had  observed  my  older 
brother  with  romantic  profit.  Yet, 
ours  was  altogether  a  relation  of 
adventure  and  Miss  Gurley  was  the 
adventure. 

THE  talk  mounted  and  mounted 
like  a  snowheap  that  is  fed  with 
more  snow.  Incessantly  or  lan 
guidly,  abiding  by  the  inclination  of 
idle  minutes  or  restricted  by  the 
plenitude  of  other  news,  the  gossips, 
led  by  the  theorizing  doctor  who 
must  have  been  a  bit  of  a  psycholo 
gist,  analyzed  the  spinster.  The  mice 
and  the  perfume  were  symbols  of  the 
life  she  would  have  wanted  to  live.  A 
painful  word,  "symbols,"  which  I 
confused  with  "  cymbals  "  —  the  mice 


and  the  perfume  were  cymbals  or 
clashes  of  music.  In  the  end,  I  re 
vealed  the  mischievous  syllables  to 
Mary. 

My  guilty,  pleased  air  comes  back 
to  me,  full  of  the  conspirator  pride  of 
ten.  "What  does  'symbols'  mean, 
Mary?" 

Out  of  the  junk  pile  of  her  tre 
mendous  reading,  she  salvaged  some 
discarded  paragraph.  "That  means 
'stand  for/  "  She,  too,  looked  as  if  she 
had  stumbled  on  some  nefarious 
secret. 

I  GAPED  at  her,  attempting  to  see 
the  hidden  mountains  of  truth 
that  lurked  behind  the  mist  of  "  stand 
for,"  but  no  use.  She  fondled  her  hair 
with  her  little  girl's  hands  while  I 
bitterly  coaxed  her  for  an  explana 
tion.  And  the  memory  seems  netted 
by  her  golden  strands  and  through 
the  yellow  interwindings,  I  see  my 
Amazon  assume  the  arrogance  of  an 
occult  master  of  strange  words. 
"The mice  are  Miss  Gurley's  children 
'cause  she  hasn't  any  of  her  own.  I 
don't  see  why  she  wants  any.  Mice 
are  ever  so  much  cuter."  But  hidden 
in  her  digressions  I  snatched  at  the 
tantalizing  gleam  of  half-knowledge. 
Another  time,  and  I  brought  her 
more  words  over  which  she  could 
wave  her  wand,  mysterious  caskets 
whose  appearance  gave  me  no  clue 
to  their  contents.  "What  does  'frus 
trated  mother'  mean?"  Savant  that 
she  was,  she  couldn't  decipher  this 
and  we  both  lingered  regretfully  be 
fore  the  word,  frustrated,  like  suppli 
cants  before  a  shut  door. 

The  doctor  explained  the  perfume. 
Every  one  agreed  he  was  a  good  ex 
plainer.  Twined  around  days  and 
weeks  like  a  crimson  string,  his 
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theory  seems  to  touch  me  now  at  a  The  doctor  says  every  woman  has  a 

hundred  places,  or  rather  the  entire  bit  of  the  loving  mother  and  the 

episode  of  Miss  Gurley  is  like  a  dark,  courtesan  in  her." 

brilliant  basket  that  inevitably  held  "The  nerve  of  him!"  Mrs.  Hardy 

my   pre-teen   youth.   The   perfume  gasped.  "That's  a  nice  refined  thing 

was  the  symbol  of  the  courtesan.  He  to  say."  She  spouted  rage.   "Isn't 

must  have 'associated  perfume  with  that  refined?" 

bad  women  and  so  did  all  the  other  "And  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  the 

good,  kindly  folk,  whose  faces  I  see  doctor  says  it's   true  whether  it's 

dimly  against  a  moving  screen  of  refined  or  not.  He  says  the  reason 

quiet  streets,  church  meetings  and  Miss  Gurley's  a  spinster  is  because 

picnics.  the  loving  mother  in  her  and  the 

courtesan  are  at  loggerheads."  Rap- 

IHAD  fetched  Mary's  books  home  idly,  in  a  blurred  host  of  words,  the 
from  school  one  day,  and  put  them  one  that  was  not  Mrs.  Hardy  pro- 
on  the  porch  rail.  Her  mother  came  ceeded  to  stun  her  confidante.  "Right 
out,  a  kindly  adult  blur  of  face  that  where    folks    could    hear    him,    he 
spoke:  "Here's  something  for  you."  said  that  spinsters  are  truces,  corn- 
There  were  two  apples  on  the  pile  promises  and,  oh,  yes,  negations,  in 
of  books,  of  a  deep,  satisfying  red,  which  two  positive,  warring  forces 
and  while  our  teeth  punched  into  the  were   at  rest.   Now,   what   do  you 
crisp  meat,  I  said:  "Mary,  what's  a  make  of  that?  He  may  be  a  good 
courtey-zan  ? "  doctor.  .  .  ."  She  nodded  her  com- 
"1  don't  know.  Let's    ask  your  miserating  head  and  the  little  sneer 
mother.    Mine   won't    tell;   she's   a  curving  her  prosaic  mouth  implied 
fraidy."  She  looked  me  cryptically  in  that  philosophy's  domain  was  not 
the  eye  as  only  a  youngster  could  to  for  the  medical  man* 
whom  almost  all  the  world  and  its  These  two  estimable,  cowy  women 
words  are  forbidden  secrets.  Later:  tried  to  look  as  if  they  had  under- 
"  What's  a  courtey-zan,  Mrs.  Lally?"  stood  the  doctor's  tall  talk  and  had 
"  I'm  surprised  at  you,  Mary."  pityingly  found  it  childish.  Certainly, 
My  confederate's  solemn  face  in-  I  was  not  pseudo-critical.  Morality? 
formed  me  that  my  mother  was  also  Negations?  I  reeled  before  their  bar- 
a  fraidy.  But  we  wheedled  a  defini-  ring  suggestions.  It  seemed  as  if  I 
tion somewhere.  .  .  .  "Bad woman"  were  in  a  great  hall  and  hundreds  of 
didn't  mean  so  very  much.  Weren't  closed  doors  confronted  me.  My  ig- 
children  bad?  norance  seemed  to  run  round  and 

I  was  comfortably  past  my  twelfth  round  and  never  get  anywhere, 
birthday,  morally  entitled  to  boast  I 

was  going  on  thirteen,  when  I  over-  ripHEN,   Miss   Gurley   died.    This 

heard   a  conversation  whose  petty  JL  abiding  surety,  this  shadow  of 

malice  I  can  never  forget.  The  post-  white  mice  and  perfume  was  dead, 

office,  and  two  capacious,  wrathful  At  first  I  couldn't  believe  it.  With 

women,  hugging  their  parcels  to  their  some  wild  faith  in  that  Person's  per- 

bosoms  as  if  they  were  children.  .  .  .  versity,  I  thought  that  her  reported 

"What  do  you  know,  Mrs.  Hardy?  death  was  an  astounding  hoax.  But 
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she  was  gone;  the  mystery  whom  I  longed  to  him  forever.  A  drab  man,  a 

had  never  seen  was  dead  and  Mary  face  yellow  and  pursy,  looking  as  if 

and  I,  child  detectives  for  two  years,  he  might  have  been  a  bit  of  a  male 

would  never  know  why  she  had  kept  spinster,  himself.  He  strolled  away 

her  pets  or  used  perfume.  Never,  and  out  of  my  memory.  I  never  saw 

never  know  why  she  had  differed  him  again. 

from    the    mouseless,    perfumeless         What  had  become  of  the  mice, 

world  of  our  adults,  to  which  we  also  people  asked  ?  and  then  they  forgot 

belonged,  prim,  curious  grown-ups  in  about  their  curiosity.  She  was  dead 

miniature.  In  the  wandering,  loose  and  the  For  Sale  sign  seemed  to  bring 

days  that  followed  I  meditated  on  the  bleak  house  down  to  the  commer- 

Death,    and    when    the    spinster's  cial  and  understandable.  The  For 

brother  came  in  from  the  city,  I  Sale  sign  —  all  of  us  kids  scrawled 

speculated  about   that  star-distant  our  initials  on  it  and  claimed  we  had 

place,  City.  The  ramifications  of  life  written  at  night;  and  one  dewy  early 

that  were  like  a  maze  about  Miss  morning  I  carved  my  initials  and 

Gurley,  first  awoke  me  to  the  Reali-  Mary's,    enclosing    them    in    a    big 

ties  my  elders  called  Life.  wobbly  heart  —  to  indicate  the  deed 

had  been  done  at  blackest  midnight. 

I  SAW  her  brother.  It  was  after  the  I  see  that  desecrated  sign,  the  sym- 
funeral  and  I  was  hanging  around  bol  of  valor;  and  either  at  school  or 
near  the  empty  house  like  a  discon-  in  front  of  the  grocer's,  Mary  insist- 
solate  dog  who  haunts  a  den  from  ing  that  inside  the  house,  it  must  be 
which  the  inhabitant  has  fled.  Sup-  like  an  oriental  garden;  and  my 
per  hour  was  drawing  on.  The  sky  scornful  voice  demanding  what  she 
was  losing  brightness  and  the  twi-  had  been  reading.  But  it  was  an  in- 
light  ghosts  of  shadows  that  are  al-  teresting  idea  —  the  house  jammed 
most  darker  lights  were  curving  up  full  of  piled  up  scents  like  heaps  of 
the  picket  fence  and  between  the  second  hand  clothing.  It's  all 
pickets,  too.  I  recall  considering  that  confusing,  and  along  with  the  For 
Buffalo  Bill'd  wish  he  could  move  like  Sale  incident  and  the  "oriental  gar- 
a  shadow.  Haze,  cool  as  wet  fruit,  den"  remark,  the  spinster's  place  got 
gathered  in  the  air.  To  this  day,  I  can  the  reputation  for  being  haunted, 
never  see  that  peculiar  fruity  light,  Interest  began  to  pick  up.  Miss 
in  which  hundreds  of  too-ripe  pears  Gurley  became  alive  like  a  regular 
and  apples  and  plums  —  nothing  ghost.  I  believe  our  town  needed  a 
citric  —  seem  to  have  dissolved,  spook  at  the  time.  We  hadn't  had  one 
without  thinking  of  Mary  and  all  my  for  years, 
youngest  youth.  And  a  remembering 

shiver  will  run  down  my  back,  for,  ^^r  THEN  I  think  of  the  doctor,  a 

sombre  in  the  fragrant  light,  years  W  smirking   sort   of  sympathy 

and  years  ago,  was  Miss  Gurley's  pervades  me.  That  poor  man  must 

brother  obtruding  in  a  harsh  brown  have  suffered  from  my  intolerable 

suit,  walking  out  of  that  dead  house  sleuthing.  I  was  after  him  one  night 

casually  as  anything,  even  daring  to  in  a  wind  that  almost  sharpened  the 

lock  the  door  as  if  the  place  had  be-  lazy  summer  stars.  I  don't  know  why, 
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but  there  I  was  in  the  honeyed  dark 
ness  and  the  wan  backs  of  the  doc 
tor  and  some  visitor  were  gliding 
before  me.  They  were  talking  of  dull 
matters  and  I  remember  waving  the 
magic  charm  of  my  youth,  for  lo, 
they  were  palefaces  and  I,  a  ferocious 
Pawnee  itching  for  their  respectable 
scalps.  We  progressed  for  a  few 
streets  and  I  was  beginning  to  weary 
of  my  blood  lust  when  a  curl  of  a 
voice  twisted  back  at  me  over  their 
shoulders. 

"What  do  you  say  about  the 
spinster's  ghost,  doctor?  They  say 
she's  returning  to  use  the  perfume 
she  loved." 

My  Pawnee  heroism  evaporated. 
I  abruptly  changed  into  a  scared  boy 
who  didn't  dare  turn  off  at  his  own 
street.  The  shadowed  trees  noise 
lessly  pushed  the  darkness  to  all  sides 
in  their  vertical  upward  mysteries. 
I  accepted  the  society  of  palefaces. 

|EOPLE  are  fools/'  said  the  doc 
tor.  "They  must  have  a  ghost 
about  or  they're  not  happy.  So, 
there's  no  perfume  in  Hades?  Non 
sense!  What  a  nasty  implication.  It 
suggests  that  the  courtesan  part  of 
her  nature  is  stronger  than  the  de 
voted  mother." 

They  turned  in  at  the  doctor's 
house,  and,  from  the  right  side  of  the 
fence  in  the  bright  safe  light,  they 
noticed  me.  "There's  that  Lally 
kid,"  he  continued,  as  if  in  despair 
against  an  undeserved  fate.  "He's 
always  underfoot  but  this  time  his 
snooping  didn't  discover  much.  Only 
ghosts."  He  smiled  cruelly.  The  door 
banged.  I  ran. 

To  an  outsider,  the  process  of  local 
ghost-making  is  a  cynically  amusing 
affair,  but  to  the  boy  I  was,  the 


grey  spectral  pattern  the  town  was 
weaving  was  certainly  an  ogreish 
business.  Depend  on  it,  said  the 
ghostists,  the  spinster  was  haunting 
her  house  and  using  her  perfume 
because  after  death  the  barbaric 
courtesan  elements  in  a  person  will 
out.  Unconvincing  arguments?  But 
to  a  youngster,  a  silent  house  pos 
sesses  an  emotional  power  a  score  of 
logics  lack.  Our  town  really  had  hold 
of  a  peculiar  weirdness.  Integrated 
with  the  occult  there  was  the  strong 
presence  of  scandal  —  if  there  was  a 
ghost,  that  ghost  had  come  back  to 
the  perfume,  and  that  meant  the 
spinster  had  always  been  bad,  deep 
down  and  under. 


,  how  my  memories  of 
Miss  Gurley  are  always  so  com 
plete.  I  seem  to  remember  entire  con 
versations,  word  for  word.  They 
echo  in  my  ears  so  exactly  and  so  pre 
posterously.  How  could  I  remember 
so  literally?  Probably,  my  later  life 
pieced  out  the  entire  episode,  in 
vented  speeches,  gave  the  town  and 
its  dark  nucleus  of  a  spinster  a  re 
markable  coherence.  This  must  be  so 
and  it  proves  how  momentous  the 
whole  thing  was,  for  memory  is  not 
complete  except  when  it  concerns  our 
most  vivid  livings  or,  sometimes,  the 
most  trivial.  Most  of  my  past  is  a 
blur;  I  can  see  myself,  for  example, 
at  innumerable  places,  but  memory 
doesn't  record  a  word  —  pictures  of 
mutes,  smiling,  gesturing,  although 
speech  there  must  have  been.  Yet, 
whenever  Miss  Gurley  and  the  in 
toned,  shaded  syllables  that  seem  to 
go  with  the  name  march  across  my 
mind,  the  forgotten  wraiths  speak. 
Their  voices  speak  wraith  words  that 
perhaps  they  never  employed;  words 
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put  between  their  lips  by  my  subcon-  a  glowing  crystal  ball,  all  my  atten- 

scious.  tion  was  harnessed  to  light  —  and 

I  hear  the  doctor.  He  led  the  anti-  yet  I  seemed  to  hear  a  story  of  wax 
ghost  party,  prejudiced,  I  believe,  impressions  and  a  locksmith  down  at 
against  the  immorality  the  super-  the  end  of  town.  Fusing  into  the  fas- 
naturalists  implied.  Mother  love  had  cination  of  the  bit  of  metal  was  an 
been  strongest  in  Miss  Gurley,  said  immense  admiration  of  her  subtle 
the  doctor,  and  why?  Because  she  and  diabolic  intelligence.  It  was 
had  never  showed  any  corrupt  taint  disconcerting  for  an  impractical  boy 
outside  of  the  perfume  and  what  did  like  me,  who  nevertheless  idolized 
that  amount  to?  And  anyway  there  practical  folk  like  Buffalo  Bill,  to  see 
were  no  ghosts.  fiction  acted  in  real  life. 

Do  I  exaggerate,  with  yet  another  "We'll  soon  find  out  about  that 

trick  of  selective  memory,  the  in-  perfume." 
terest  of  our  town  in  the  spinster? 

The  doctor's  party  lost  ground.  Our  ^^OWARDICE  gave  me  craft.  "It's 

town    was    determined    to    have    a  ^^  not  honest  busting  in  people's 

spook  and  there  were  so  many  argu-  houses."  I  was  still  appalled  at  her 

ments:   the   empty   house  —  people  tomboy  nerve.  Obviously  she  thought 

hate  them  —  the  queerness  of  its  de-  that  the  way  to  find  out  things  was 

parted  inhabitant,  her  mice,  her  per-  to  go  and  see.  I  might  have  sus- 

fume.  This  last  fact  had  the  eeriest  pected,    from    the   time   when   she 

force.    There    is    something    occult  punched  the  grocer  boy,  that  she  was 

about  odor.  A  whiff  of  balsam,  of  too  up  and  doing  for  our  village, 

lilac,  the  rindy  smell  of  oranges,  have  I  threatened  I  wouldn't  go,  and  in 

an  unearthly  effect;  unmoving,  our  a  burst  of  childish  recriminations, 

spirits  speed  on  the  magic  carpet  of  declared  I  wouldn't  steal,  I  wasn't  a 

scent  to  remote  lands,  to  nostalgic  coward  and  that  I  didn't  like  her 

territories  of  imagination  as  phan-  idea  of  borrowing  a  little  perfume, 

tomed  as  any  haunt  of  apparitions,  and  what  did  she  want  with  perfume 

The  perfume  won  the  case  for  the  for,  anyway?  She  was  no  courtey-zan. 

ghostists.  For  a  long  time  she  said  nothing, 

I  called  on  Mary  one  night  and,  but  stared  at  the  boy  who  winced  at 

quietly,    she    showed    me    a    key.  the  darkness,  while  the  insects  stam- 

"  Know  what  that  is  ?"  mered  their  frantic  desires  against 

"A  key."  the  lamplight.  The  baby  girl  depths 

How  impatient  she  was   at  my  of  her  eyes  seemed  to  change.  Was  it 

stupidity!  "That  key  can  open  Miss  the  dawning  of  a  perfumed  woman- 

Gurley's  house."  hood?  And  now  she  said:  "Let's  go, 

dear."   Dear  —  I   suppose  she  had 

IF  SHE  had  shown  me  the  spinster's  profitably  observed  her  elder  sister, 

skull,  I  could  not  have  been  more  but  the  fact  remains,  my  fear  was 

frightened.  My  eyes  rolled  over  her  swollen  with  a  new  concrete  love  that 

stubborn  little  face.  I  glared  at  the  ridiculous  word  seemed  to  give  me. 

gleaming,  shining  key  between  her  But  I  still  must  have  been  more  like 

fingers.  Like  some  one  obsessed  with  the  timid  lady  fair  of  the  old  legends 
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than  the  bold  knight,  for  she  re 
sorted  to  a  last  appeal.  "What  are 
you  afraid  for?  Didn't  you  carve  our 
initials  on  the  For  Sale  sign?  But 
maybe  you  sneaked  there  in  the 
day?"  This  was  intolerable  and  I 
remember  shouting,  "Who's  afraid?" 
and  all  the  time  cursing  the  false 
bravado  of  that  Judas  sign. 


streets,  dark  trees  and  we 
were  at  the  house.  It  refused  to 
merge  with  the  night,  asserting  a 
grim  independence.  I  muttered  some 
thing  about  robbing  the  dead.  Key  in 
lock,  Mary  whispered  that  the  poor 
old  lady  wasn't  a  courtey-zan,  there 
weren't  any  ghosts  and  finally  asked 
me  if  I  didn't  like  her  a  bit?  "I'll  let 
you  kiss  me  after."  I  had  never 
kissed  her.  There  are  prizes,  fame, 
millions  of  dollars,  the  first  kiss  of  a 
Mary,  that  are  worth  the  trial  of 
any  ordeal.  I  stumbled  to  her 
through  the  shabby  garden,  a  weedy 
declaration  that  the  mistress  was 
indeed  gone.  A  gaping  house,  blind 
stretches  of  moon-touched  windows 
that  seemed  to  look  inwards  rather 
than  outwards.  .  .  .  What  could 
they  be  looking  at?  And  the  door 
opening  inch  on  inch,  the  interior 
darkness  rushing  out  through  the 
widening  space.  "Have  you  got  a 
light,  Mary?"  That  was  I  speaking 
and  her  horrifying  cool  retort.  "No! 
If  there's  a  ghost  they'll  run  at 
light."  "I  thought  you  said  there 
aren't  any  ghosts?"  There  weren't 
any,  but  if  there  were  they'd  run 
at  light  —  and  we  were  inside. 

I  can  hear  the  door  shutting,  the 
ominous  closing  bang,  yet  this  cli 
mactic  expedition  into  Miss  Gurley's 
house  lacks  the  colder  illumination  of 
memory.  The  whole  episode  is  a 


recollection  of  warm  colors.  It  seemed 
that  after  painting  a  series  of  precise, 
distinct  Raphaels,  my  memory  tried 
to  create  a  murky,  obscure  Rem 
brandt.  Was  it  the  blurring  blackness 
or  the  heated  animal  condition  of  my 
mind,  fright-pierced,  reacting  to  the 
sensuous  odors  of  the  house?  For  I 
smell  again  and  again,  the  deep 
"oriental  garden"  fragrance  that 
clouded  into  our  nostrils.  .  .  Black 
rose?  Narcissus?  I  can  not  sniff  any 
perfume  without  wondering,  have  I 
enjoyed  this  concentrated  beauty 
before?  in  Miss  Gurley's  house? 

I  remember  the  feel  of  her  hand  in 
mine  and  her  outline  moving  ahead 
of  me.  She  must  have  marched  with 
nose  tilted  high;  her  pleased  ex 
clamations  tumbled  back  at  me,  who 
breathed  more  timidly.  Fear  was 
gobbling  me  up  and  I  retain  a  vivid 
image  of  this  old  sorrow.  I  was  afraid 
of  bumping  into  Miss  Gurley's  ghost, 
who  would  be  drenching  herself  with 
perfume. 

/npHROUGH  dark,  through  scent, 
JL  through  fear,  we  progressed.  "It 
should  be  in  her  bedroom,"  she  whis 
pered,  in  a  satanic  calm  that  alto 
gether  paralyzed  me.  What  is  there 
in  climbing  stairs  that  agonizes  the 
heart?  I  felt  we  were  ascending  to 
meet  a  burning  peril.  Miss  Gurley's 
spectral  form,  the  white  mice  danc 
ing  before  her  as  she  diffused  a  heady 
perfume.  A  long  groping  progress, 
bedrooms,  and  Mary  searching  every 
dresser  and  bureau,  the  sliding  clunks 
of  drawers  pushed  back.  Another 
bedroom !  She  had  pulled  out  a  wide 
square  compartment.  Scent.  Scent. 
It  was  as  if  she  had  uncorked  a 
bottle.  Scent.  And  through  the 
flowered  intoxications  her  voice  thrill- 
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ing  with    triumph,    waving   like   a  youngest  and  most  precious  love,  a 

glorious   pennant   in   my   memory:  moment,  two,  three,  and  then  I  hear 

"I've  found  it!"  followed  by  an  eery  myself  asking:   "Who  starved  the 

scream:  "Oo-o-o,"  diminishing  but  mice?"  "Maybe  Miss  Gurley?"  Did 

intensifying  in  terror.  Confusion,  her  she   understand   more    than    I  ?   A 

hands  about  me,  and  the  pair  of  us  knowing  child  is  an  enigma.  In  a 

falling  through  fear,  no  longer  pre-  world  of  myriad  unknowns,  the  in- 

cariously  treading  spider  space.  And  scrutable  wisdom  of  Mary  seemed  to 

all  I  could  do  was  to  kiss  her  cheek,  me   almost   fearful,   uncanny,   pre- 

Perhaps  my  subconscious;  made  me  cisely  because  I  didn't  know  and 

utilize  the  opportunity,  or  was  I  the  suspected  everything;  there  was  so 

male  in  miniature,  who  kisses  his  be-  much  that  baffled  my  twelve.  But 

loved  before  descending  doom's  black  vaguely,  touching  the  fringes  of  her 

stairs  ?  Whirling  in  sick  love,  I  heard  superiority,  I  said,  puzzling  myself, 

Mary  sigh.  "It's  all  spilled  out.  I  "I'll  bet  the  doctor  would  like  to 

touched  a  body.  ..."  The  sigh  was  know.  ..." 

inspired.  "The  mice  are  drowned."  With  dying's  departure  on  her,  did 
Feeling  about  with  a  pencil,  I  felt  Miss  Gurley  shut  up  her  mice  —  the 
tiny  soggy  bodies,  seven  or  eight  of  spinster's  children  ?  Why  did  she  pour 
them,  as  well  as  the  ungiving  hard  out  the  perfume  in  the  very  same 
feels  of  dozens  of  empty  bottles,  drawer?  I  suppose  the  destruction  of 
"They're  not  drowned.  They  starved  loved  objects  is  a  form  of  love  when 
to  death."  She  said  we  ought  to  go  one  nears  unpropertied  death.  Was 
home,  that  it  wasn't  nice.  Her  prim  there  any  truth  in  the  opposing 
distaste  almost  penetrated  my  won-  theories^of  that^psychologist  of  a 
der.  We  were  outside.  doctor?  Mother  or  courtesan.  Which 
How  good  the  stars.  How  friendly  was  the  stronger  instinct?  Certainly 
the  "  out-in-the-air  "  moonlight.  Bold  this  sombre  business  of  the  spinster 
and  bolder  I  became.  I  demanded  my  seems  to  have  ended  in  a  corn- 
kiss  and  got  it,  a  chivalrous  kiss  of  a  promise,  the  spinster's  children 
very  young  boy  to  whom  Girl  was  murdered  and  embalmed,  almost,  in 
Light  and  Wonder,  and  not  at  all  the  prodigally  wasted  perfumes.  Was 
love  in  the  adult  meaning.  We  spun  that  the  compromise,  the  negation, 
together  in  the  starred  galaxy  of  the  doctor  insisted  all  old  maids  are? 


A  Morgue  of  Mortgages 

BY  GERHARDwHlRSCHFELD 

One  of  the  thorniest  obstacles  to  revived  building — and  hence 
prosperity — is  in  our  financial  institutions 


THE  life  insurance  companies  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada 
represent  one  of  the  most  con 
vincing  (as  well  as  accurate)  gauges 
by  which  to  measure  the  prosperity 
of  the  public  at  large.  For  we  buy 
life  and  other  insurance  not  only  as  a 
protection  against  the  uncertainties 
of  life,  but  also  as  a  convenient  means 
of  accumulating  savings.  The  insur 
ance  companies,  again,  use  their 
tremendous  heap  of  premiums  for 
investments  in  different  fields,  and 
since  they  have  to  be  careful  with 
their  patrons'  money,  their  invest 
ments  are  —  as  a  rule  —  limited  to 
the  sanest  and  soundest  enterprises. 

They  own  real  estate  amounting  to 
the  respectable  total  of  $600,000,000 
including  home  offices.  But  these 
holdings  are  mostly  composed  of 
foreclosed  mortgages,  of  which  not 
less  than  $250,000,000  were  due  to 
default  of  interests,  largely  on 
farms;  and  some  $13,600,000  in  in 
terests  are  overdue  on  them. 

In  addition,  the  enormous  total  of 
$7,300,000,000  is  invested  by  these 
insurance  companies  in  mortgages, 
$1,900,000,000  of  which  are  in  farm 
mortgages.  The  total  surplus  of 
insurance  companies  amounted  last 


year  to  approxim  a tely  $  i ,  1 40,000,000, 
but  if  we  consider  the  above  $250,- 
000,000  in  bad  debts,  it  becomes 
clear  that  their  earning  capacity  is 
not  quite  so  impressive  as  it  might 
seem  to  the  casual  observer. 

But  how  was  it  possible  that  the 
carefully  selected  investments  of  the 
powerful  insurance  business  could 
meet  with  such  failure?  Real  estate 
belonged,  for  decades,  among  the 
most  lucrative  investment  possibili 
ties  that  could  be  found  anywhere. 
Real  estate  values,  we  were  told, 
could  never  go  down  —  only  up. 
You  simply  could  not  lose  out  on  any 
real  estate  investment.  Therefore 
money  poured  into  the  real  estate 
field,  people  were  eager  to  buy  lots 
and  homes,  sure  that  some  day  they 
would  reap  a  rich  harvest. 

PROSPERITY  in  the  real  estate  field 
depends  on  three  things:  the  value 
of  the  land,  the  value  of  the  building 
on  it,  and  the  owner's  earning  capac 
ity  to  take  care  of  the  building,  its 
repairs  and  proper  maintenance. 
Unfortunately,  in  the  nearly  two 
years  which  have  passed  since  the 
Wall  Street  crash,  all  three  values 
have  been  unfavorably  affected.  The 
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value  of  the  land  has  diminished  be-  dollars,  it  remains  a  fact,  nevertheless, 

cause  there  is  considerably  more  real  that  most  of  this  wealth  is  "fro- 

estate  offered  nowadays  than  there  is  zen."  It  can  not  be  spent  on  merchan- 

demand  for.  The  value  of  the  houses  dise;  it  can  not  be  invested  in  some 

has  followed  a  downward  curve,  partly  promising   industrial    enterprise;   it 

for  the  same  reason  and  partly  be-  can  not  be  put  into  real  estate  for  the 

cause  repairs   frequently   have  not  good    of   the    land-developing,    the 

been  made  at  the  proper  time  and  to  building  interests,  and  therefore  this 

the  proper  extent,  our  earning  ability  wealth  is,  to  a  large  extent,  as  dead 

—  in  many  cases  —  not  being  what  as  a  doornail, 
it  used  to  be.  Which  brings  us  to  the 

third  point:  that  our  earning  capac-  TV   try  NEIGHBOR  is  an  ironworker;  as 

ity  has  been  sadly  weakened  by  the  iVl  foreman  he  makes  nearly  $>ioo 

depression    and    its    accompanying  a  week  and  since  the  war  has  been 

characteristics,   such   as   unemploy-  steadily  employed,  so  that  he  has 

ment,  wage  cuts,  fewer  sales  and  so  been  able  to  buy  himself  and  his 

forth.  wife  and  his  three  fine  children  a 

In  the  United  States,  not  less  than  small  house.  On  this,  he  has  a  first 

11,000,000  out  of  a  total  number  of  mortgage  of  $3 ,000.  Depression  called 

24,000,000  homes,  or  about  forty-six  a  halt  to  his  streak  of  steady  em- 

per  cent,  are  privately  owned.  These  ployment  —  and  stopped  him  from 

home-owners,  it  is  said,  are  the  back-  getting  work  for  so  many  months 

bone  of  prosperity.  They  may  have  that   he   had    to   spend    all   of  his 

been,  but  they  are  no  longer  so!  If  savings. 

they  want  to  realize  some  of  their  To  be  sure,  he  had  holdings  —  as 
holdings,  if  they  want  to  market  represented  in  the  value  of  his  prop- 
some  of  their  real  estate  securities,  erty  less  the  mortgage  debt  —  and, 
they  hit  upon  obstacles  well-nigh  naturally,  he  wanted  to  liquidate 
impossible  to  overcome.  They  apply  some  of  them.  So  he  went  to  the 
to  the  building  and  loan  associations  mortgage  bank,  and  asked  whether 
and  find  that  the  latter  have  no  they  would  not  help  him  out  with 
funds  to  speak  of  themselves.  They  some  cash,  charging  his  payments 
go  to  the  mortgage  banks  and  have  to  made  on  the  mortgage.  Well,  they 
listen  to  unpleasant  explanations  of  would  not.  Neither  would  they  lend 
how  much  security  is  required  to  him  money  on  any  other  condition 
obtain  even  a  modest  loan.  but  six  per  cent  per  annum  and  a  five 

per   cent   bonus   running   over   the 

rrpHEY  apply  to  the  banks  and  ex-  full-term  period  of  three  years.  And 

JL  perience  in  their  own  pocket  the  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  money 

old  truth  that  it  is  easier  to  deposit  was  never  as  cheap  as  it  is  today;  that 

than   to   withdraw   the   money.   In  deposits  in  the  savings  banks  show 

other  words,  while  we  are  told  that  all-time  records,  and  that  the  whole 

the    fundamental    strength    of   the  problem  of  bringing  back  prosperity 

American  economic  system  is  proven  hinges  upon  the  support  of  the  middle 

by  the  millions  of  home-owners  hold-  class's  spending  power, 

ing  real  estate  valued  at  billions  of  The    case  of    this    ironworker  is 
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duplicated  in  millions  of  instances  all 
over  the  country.  The  experiences  he 
went  through  in  his  vain  search  for 
reasonably  cheap  loans  have  been 
suffered  by  many  workmen  and  em 
ployes,  as  well  as  employers  and 
independent  and  professional  men. 

To  understand  the  ridiculousness 
of  the  process,  one  must  consider  the 
whole  cycle.  Seven  years  of  uninter 
rupted  prosperity  enabled  the  mid 
dle  classes  to  buy  homes  as  well  as 
many  other  products,  the  demand 
for  which  enabled  industry  steadily 
to  expand  its  production.  Let  us  pick 
the  homes  as  the  key  to  the  situation 
that  was  to  develop.  These  homes 
which  went  up  in  every  city,  town 
and  village  of  the  country  repre 
sented  a  building  activity  which  has 
had  no  equal  in  history. 

\HE  demand  for  homes  and  houses 
_  was,  in  fact,  so  large  that  build 
ing  supply  came  pretty  near  exhaus 
tion.  Prices  went  up,  according  to  the 
age-old  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
They  went  up  so  high  that  soon  con 
tracts  for  new  buildings  could  not  be 
executed  without  a  distinct  loss. 
This  led  directly  to  a  building  slump, 
which  (by  logic  or  by  coincidence) 
was  soon  followed  by  a  general  and 
nation-wide  depression,  the  end  of 
which  is  not  yet  in  sight.  It  is  not 
meant  to  indicate  that  the  depression 
was  mainly  caused  by  the  building 
slump;  it  would  seem  that  many 
other  factors  contributed  to  de 
pression. 

One  of  the  factors  that  led  directly 
into  it  may  be  found  in  the  diversion 
of  funds  from  the  real  estate  market 
to  Wall  Street  and  a  more  or  less 
wild  gamble  with  stocks.  This  was  a 
serious  blow  to  the  real  estate  and  — 


T 


as  consequences  showed  —  to  the 
building  interests.  It  will  be  remem 
bered  that  the  tremendous  building 
activity  throughout  the  country, 
which  reached  its  peak  in  1928,  was 
made  possible  largely  through  the 
ease  with  which  a  building  venture 
could  be  financed.  Bonds  were  often 
issued  and  readily  absorbed  by  the 
public.  Before  the  crash,  mortgage 
bonds  were  considered  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  reliable  investments 
and,  accordingly,  the  demand  for 
them  was  almost  unlimited. 

This  was  true  of  the  times  of 
prosperity.  People  were  prosperous, 
business  was  prosperous,  the  country 
was  prosperous.  But,  apparently,  not 
prosperous  enough.  Money,  no  mat 
ter  how  fast  it  poured  in,  did  not 
come  fast  enough.  The  workman,  the 
engineer,  the  professional  man  and 
even  the  housewife  were  anxious  and 
ambitious  to  grab  some  of  the  "  easy  " 
money  floating  around  Wall  Street 
and  its  immediate  surroundings. 

MORTGAGE  bonds,  thus,  were  in  the 
popular  conception  dropped  as 
a  sufficiently  quick  means  of  making 
money,  and  Wall  Street  substituted. 
Immediately,  real  estate  values  went 
down  because  of  the  declining  de 
mand.  Mr.  L.  Seth  Schnitman, 
Chief  Statistician  of  the  well-known 
F.  W.  Dodge  Corporation,  considers 
a  decline  in  real  estate  values  since 
1929  of  between  fifteen  and  twenty 
per  cent  a  conservative  estimate. 

Likewise,  building  activity  slid 
down  a  steep  hill  because  there  was, 
on  one  side,  the  decline  in  demand 
and,  on  the  other,  there  was 
no  possibility  of  financing  building 
schemes  in  the  accustomed  easy 
manner.  It  is  conservatively  esti- 
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mated  that  activity  in  residential  Take  a  manufacturer  of  wool  and 
building  throughout  the  country  is  cotton  stockings  who  has  the  finest 
today  about  twenty  per  cent  below  factory,  who  sells  at  a  ridiculously 
normal,  taking  activity  from  1921  to  low  price  and  who  grants  all  kinds  of 
1928  as  normal.  The  money  of  the  facilities  in  credits,  instalment  pay- 
people  had  shifted  from  the  real  ments  and  the  like.  He  will  not  be 
estate  market  to  Wall  Street,  into  able  to  make  worth  while  sales  be- 
the  hands  of  the  bankers;  and  to  try  cause  there  is,  and  apparently  there 
to  get  hold  of  it  meant  and  still  will  be,  no  demand.  And  the  most 
means  to  apply  to  the  banking,  the  advantageous  scheme  of  manufac- 
financial  interests  of  the  country.  turing,  of  distribution,  of  credits 

must  necessarily  fail. 

IN  OTHER  words,  if  people  can  not  So  with  the  real  estate  market, 

get  loans  on  their  real  estate  hold-  One  may  have  the  finest  house  and 

ings,  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  people  yet  not  be  able  to  place  mortgage 

have  withdrawn  their  resources  from  bonds  on  the  open  market.  One  may 

this  same  real  estate  mortgage  mar-  have  advanced  far  in  paying  off  the 

ket.  And  people  have  cut  into  their  mortgage  debt.  Yet,  since  there  is  no 

own  flesh.  More,  they  have  dragged  demand  for  mortgage  securities,  since 

with  them  the  building  and  loan  asso-  those  who  are  holding  such  bonds, 

ciations,  the  rural  credit  institutions,  can  not  liquidate  them  on  the  open 

the  mortgage  companies  and  many  market,  one  will  not  be  in  a  position 

other   organizations   affiliated  with  to  borrow  one's  money's  worth  out 

the  real  estate  interests.  All  these  of  such  payments, 
associations  can  not  be  blamed  for 

the  present  situation,  because  they  rrpnis  condition  will  keep  on  as  long 

themselves  have  no  funds  to  speak  JL  as  the  supply  of  real  estate  mort- 

of.  They  have  to  go  to  the  banks  if  gage  bonds  so  tremendously  excels 

they  want  to  borrow  money;  and  it  any  demand  that  might  exist.  It  is 

is  doubtful  if  they  can  get  it  at  less  hard  to  give  any  figures  shedding 

than  five  per  cent.  light  on  the  relation  between  supply 

They  can  not  obtain  funds  any  and  demand  of  mortgage  bonds.  But 

longer  from  the  people,  their  original  a  careful  estimate  would  probably 

backers  and  supporters.  It  is  true  establish  a  ratio  of  seventy  to  thirty; 

that  they  are  holding  plenty  of  real  in  other  words,  more  than  twice  as 

estate  mortgage  bonds  and  similar  many   bonds   are  offered   as   could 

securities,  but  they  can  not  liquidate  possibly  be  sold.  And  this  seems  to 

them,  they  can  not  sell  them  on  the  be  a  very  conservative  figure, 

market.  There  is  no  market  today  for  It  is,  then,  the  question  of  balanc- 

real  estate  bonds  because  there  is  no  ing  supply  and  demand  in  the  real 

public  demand   for   such   offerings,  estate  mortgage  field.  However,  be- 

And  here  the  cycle  closes.  fore  we  come  to  the  discussion  of  this 

What,  then,  is  wrong  with  the  real  problem,  let  us  look  at  the  industrial 

estate  market?  Nothing  at  all,  only  and  economic  consequences  that  this 

that,  as  it  happens,  things  are  being  lack  of  interest  has  provoked  all  over 

offered  for  which  there  is  no  demand,  the  country. 
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The  foremost  consequence  is  the  very  important  key  industry  but 
slump  in  building  activity.  Responsi-  underlies  the  whole  economic  organ- 
ble  for  the  falling-off  is  decreased  de-  ism  of  the  country.  For  this  reason,  it 
mand  combined  with  the  fact  that  is  probably  true  that  the  revival  of 
homes  and  houses  can  not  be  financed  prosperity  and  revival  of  building 
as  easily  and  as  cheaply  as  was  the  activity  are  two  things  that  can  not 
case  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  easy  to  see  be  separated  from  each  other, 
that  building  cost  would  be  much  too  Construction  today  is  about  twenty 
high  if  based  on  the  interest  rates  per  cent  below  normal.  Accordingly, 
banks  would  charge.  Only  in  isolated  the  enormous  industrial  unit  of  the 
cases  can  money  for  building  pur-  United  States  is  working  at  a  de 
poses  now  be  obtained  by  the  simple  creased  production  rate.  There  is  less 
expedient  of  floating  an  issue.  The  demand  for  iron  and  steel,  for  lumber 
ordinary  way  of  obtaining  it  is  and  stone,  for  clay  and  glass  products, 
through  a  loan  out  of  the  banker's  for  cement  and  lime  and  gravel  and 
resources,  which,  naturally,  would  so  on.  From  the  architectural  office 
carry  a  considerably  higher  rate  of  where  the  building  is  designed,  down 
interest  than  a  bond  issue.  to  the  freight  car  which  hauls  the 

construction    material,    business    is 

ripHE  building  industry  is  the  most  affected,  be  it  in  wages  or  employ- 

JL  powerful  industry  in  the  United  ment,  in  carloads,  in  production  or  in 

States,  considered  in  all  its  ramifica-  insurance, 
tions.  It  is  estimated  that  —  outside 

of  the  "necessity  industries"  such  as  in>Y  THE  same  token,  there  must  be 
food,  clothing  and  the  like  —  about  JO  but  few  employes  and  workmen 
seventy  per  cent  of  industrial  prod-  who  do  not  feel  in  wages  and  salaries 
ucts  flow  into  some  form  of  con-  (or  perhaps  in  reduced  working  time) 
struction.  The  furnishing,  equipping,  the  effect  of  the  building  slump.  In 
etc.,  of  construction  account  for  a  normal  times  the  yearly  payroll  for 
large  portion  of  the  remaining  thirty  the  construction  industry  runs  close 
per  cent.  The  number  of  people  de-  to  four  billion  dollars.  To  go  one 
pendent  upon  the  building  industry  step  further,  even  those  industries 
and  affected  by  a  rising  or  falling  which  have  no  direct  contact  with 
activity  in  construction  is  2,000,000  construction:  the  textile,  the  food- 
workers  in  the  building  trades  and  stuffs,  and  many  other  branches, 
another  i, 500,000  in  allied  industries,  find  themselves  face  to  face  with  a 
But  considering  that  many  other  huge  decline  in  buying  power  on  the 
enterprises  in  transportation  and  part  of  the  public  at  large, 
commerce,  in  science  and  research  It  is  therefore  not  only  the  home- 
are  in  some  way  or  other  connected  owners  whose  buying  power  is  greatly 
with  the  building  industry,  it  may  be  impeded  through  their  inability  to 
said  that  the  total  number  of  persons  liquidate  part  of  their  holdings  but 
affected  by  the  rise  or  the  fall  in  rather  the  nation  as  a  whole.  If  it 
construction  work,  amounts  to  ap-  appeared  in  the  years  preceding  the 
proximately  ten  million.  Wall  Street  crash  that  it  was  the 

The  building  industry  is  not  only  a  people's  own  business  whether  they 
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diverted  their  support  from  the  real 
estate  and  building  market  to  stocks, 
it  is  clear  today  that  the  nation  as  a 
whole  has  suffered. 

The  "get-rich-quick"  scheme  won 
over  the  millions  to  Wall  Street. 
Why  does  not  caution  and  regret 
bring  them  back  to  safe  and  sane  in 
vestments  in  the  real  estate  field? 
The  answer  is  not  hard  to  find: 
because  values  have  declined  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent;  because 
mortgage  bonds  do  not  offer,  under 
present  conditions,  a  promising  in 
vestment,  what  with  burdensome 
taxation,  the  obstacles  of  govern 
mental  interference  and  inefficiency, 
etc.;  because  few  people  have  ready 
cash  on  hand  to  come  to  the  support 
of  the  real  estate  market. 

•JTNDEED,  most  people  seem  to  be 
JL  happy  if  they  can  get  over  the 
present  dilemma  with  the  help  of 
their  earnings  or  tiny  savings.  Other 
people  who  have  savings,  are  careful 
to  leave  them  in  the  savings  banks  in 
stead  of  venturing  out  (after  the  bit 
ter  experience  of  recent  years)  on  a 
new  undertaking  in  mortgage  bonds. 
Some  people  have  investments  but 
would  have  to  take  heavy  losses  if 
they  tried  to  liquidate  their  stocks  at 
current  quotations,  and  so  on. 

It  all  comes  down  to  the  fact  that 
too  many  mortgage  bonds  are  "fro 
zen"  in  the  vaults  of  the  mortgage 
banks  and  building  and  loan  associa 
tions,  bonds  which  nobody  wants.  It 
all  comes  down  to  the  problem,  how  to 
create  a  demand  for  these  bonds,  so 
that  they  may  be  offered  for  sale  and 
thus  the  whole  real  estate  and  mort 
gage  ship,  which  now  rests  tight  on 
the  rocks,  be  refloated. 

With  this  goal  in  mind,  the  Na 


tional  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards  in  Chicago  has  laid  before 
President  Hoover  a  proposal  to  es 
tablish  in  this  country  a  system 
which  would  serve  the  needs  of 
existing  home  financing  agencies 
much  as  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
serves  its  member  banks.  The  estab 
lishment  of  such  a  system  would 
permit  the  discount  of  mortgages  on 
urban  residences.  The  aforemen 
tioned  association  further  asks  for 
a  study  by  the  Federal  Govern 
ment  of  long  term  and  short  term 
credit  as  applied  to  the  financing  of 
home  building  and  home-ownership. 
For  the  purpose  of  initiating  dis 
cussion,  it  is  explained  that 

there  has  always  been  a  weakness  in  our 
system  of  home  financing.  Government  has 
offered  its  facilities  for  the  development  of 
various  features  of  the  financial  and  business 
structure  but  up  to  this  time  the  important 
field  of  home  financing  has  not  received  its 
proper  attention.  .  .  .  Homes  which  have 
a  permanent  as  well  as  a  resale  value  never 
have  been  financed  on  as  liberal  terms  as 
consumption  goods,  the  value  of  which  is 
destroyed  in  the  use.  Luxuries  have  been 
purchasable  on  easier  terms  than  one  of  the 
prime  necessities  of  life  —  shelter.  Long  term 
financing,  say,  twenty  years,  with  instalment 
payments  on  principal  not  exceeding  four 
per  cent  per  annum,  and  with  certain  rights 
of  pre-payment,  is  a  necessity;  and  would 
enable  the  family  to  accumulate  a  reserve 
for  times  of  stress. 


proposal  goes  on  to  explain 
that  there  must  be  central  banks 
of  discount  to  serve  mortgage  com 
panies,  building  and  loan  associa 
tions,  etc.,  and  that  such  a  structure 
can  be  created  only  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Furthermore,  the  mem 
bers  of  the  regional  discount  banks 
should  be  local  mortgage  banks 
which  would  be  authorized  to  take 
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subscriptions  to  their  stock  from 
commercial  savings  banks,  trust 
companies,  building  and  loan  associa 
tions,  mortgage  companies,  etc.  The 
function  of  the  regional  bank  would 
be  to  purchase  first  mortgage  loans 
from  its  members  only  and  to  issue 
debentures  the  income  from  which, 
not  exceeding  $5,000  of  these  deben 
tures,  might  be  made  tax  exempt  in 
order  to  stimulate  purchase  by  small 
investors. 

What  the  proposal  apparently  has 
in  mind  is  the  creation  of  a  force 
through  which  the  shifting  of  the 
people's  money  can  be  effectively 
counteracted.  It  is  an  undeniable 
fact  that  responsible  for  the  decline 
in  real  estate  values  is  the  lessening 
interest  of  people  in  real  estate.  No 
demand,  no  sales.  A  key  industry, 
such  as  building,  with  millions  of 
men  and  billions  of  values  dependent 
on  it,  can  not  quietly  look  on  while 
people  carry  their  money  to  Wall 
Street  and,  if  any  is  left  after  the 
debacle,  to  the  savings  banks. 


The  force  which  shall  counteract 
this  diversion  of  the  people's  money 
may  be  seen  in  the  proposed  authori 
zation  of  the  local  mortgage  banks  to 
take  subscriptions  to  their  stock 
from  commercial  savings  banks,  from 
trust  companies,  etc.  If  people  do  not 
want  to  get  interested  in  real  estate 
and  building,  at  least  those  channels 
through  which  people's  money  is 
flowing,  should  be  available  for  re 
vived  building  activity. 

Whether  this  or  a  similar  plan  will 
go  through  remains  to  be  seen.  But  it 
is  clear  that  in  this  way  a  ready 
market  for  the  absorption  of  mort 
gage  bonds  would  be  created.  This, 
in  turn,  v  would  enable  the  home- 
financing  institutions  to  liquidate 
their  holdings.  It  would  give  the 
home-owner  ready  cash.  It  would 
clear  the  path  for  a  revival  of  build 
ing  activity  through  the  flotation  of 
bond  issues  and  thus  would  probably 
show  the  country  the  surest  and 
quickest  way  out  of  the  depres 


sion. 


Aviation  Chases  Its  Tail 


BY  DONALD  ROSE 
Some  thoughts  on  the  season 's  aerial  triumphs 


NEARLY  two  months  have 
passed  since  the  nine-day 
wonder  of  the  Winnie  Mae's 
flight  around  the  world,  and  nobody 
has  yet  suggested  a  sensible  reason 
for  it. 

Nobody  has  even  asked  for  one. 
An  immense  amount  of  public  inter 
est  and  curiosity  was  expended  on 
the  flight,  but  nobody  seems  to  care 
why  it  was  made.  It  might  be  sup 
posed  that  an  achievement  of  so 
much  importance  would  have  a  pro 
portionate  significance,  or  somebody 
would  want  to  know  the  reason  why. 
But  an  event  which  knocked  the 
civilized  world  into  a  state  of  un 
civilized  hysteria  is  still  lacking 
a  civilized  explanation.  Two  gentle 
men  from  Oklahoma  went  whirling 
around  the  world  at  two  miles  a 
minute,  stopping  at  way  stations  in 
Europe,  Asia  and  North  America, 
and  the  radio  impressarios  told  the 
world  about  it  at  the  top  of  their 
microphonic  voices.  When  the  tu 
mult  and  the  shouting  died,  they 
were  back  where  they  started. 

It  was,  admittedly,  a  famous  vic 
tory  over  time  and  space  and  the 
laws  of  averages  and  probability. 
So,  for  that  matter,  is  the  achieve 
ment  of  the  man  who  falls  down 


three  flights  of  stairs  without  hurting 
himself  or  the  stairs.  But  what  useful 
purpose  is  served  by  his  triumph?  It 
was  a  splendid  effort  in  human  cour 
age  and  endurance,  but  so  is  that  of 
the  man  who  eats  a  barrel  of  oysters 
at  one  sitting.  And  who  is  the  better 
for  it? 

MORE  than  this  must  have  been 
accomplished,  or  else  the  intel 
ligent  American  public  would  not 
have  gone  so  whole-heartedly  hay 
wire  about  it.  But  what  it  was  has 
not  yet  been  mentioned.  Certainly  it 
was  impossible  to  find  out  while  the 
night  sticks  were  still  cracking  on  the 
shins  of  the  crowd  which  saw  the  fin 
ish  of  the  flight.  It  was  impossible  to 
be  quite  sane  about  it  while  our  na 
tional  cheer  leaders  were  whooping  it 
up  over  a  coast-to-coast  network  of 
radio  stations.  There  was  little  lu 
cidity  in  the  adulations  of  the  official 
reception  committee  and  the  ap 
pointed  prophets  of  aviation,  nor 
even  in  the  cautious  comment  of  the 
patron  saint  of  transatlantic  flying, 
himself  on  the  point  of  going  no 
place  in  particular  for  no  good  rea 
son.  A  great  deal  was  said,  but  nearly 
nothing  was  said  to  explain  why  so 
much  trouble  should  be  taken  to 
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make   the  longest  way  round   the  flight,  done  in  a  land  plane  to  make 

shortest  way  home.  The  mystery  re-  it  more  interesting,  which  will  start 

mains,  just  as  it  is  still  undetermined  at  Cape  Farewell,  Greenland,  and 

why  a  little  dog  will  chase  his  tail  for  surround  Cape  Horn  on  the  way  to 

ten  minutes  and  then  sit  down  with  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rain- 

an  air  of  weary  triumph.  bow.    And    eventually,    of   course, 

I  am  aware  that  this  was  the  first  somebody  will  take  off  for  the  moon, 

time  that  the  world  had  been  circum-  in  a  rocket  plane  propelled  through 

navigated   in   less    than    ten   days,  space  by  kicking  itself  in  the  seat  of 

Since  the  moon  takes  a  month  for  the  the  pants, 
same  journey,  I  admit  that  this  is 

tolerably  fast  traveling.  I  am  more  TTT  is  fashionable,  I  am  afraid,  to 
painfully  aware,  however,  that  there  JL  deplore  over-emphasis.  But  it  may 
is  no  finality  to  this  feat.  Somebody  also  be  necessary,  particularly  if 
will  attempt  to  do  the  same  thing  in  spectacular  nonsense  is  disturbing 
seven  days  and  somebody  else  will  too  seriously  the  public  sense  of  pro- 
succeed  in  doing  it,  which  will  im-  portion  and  distracting  too  much 
mediately  suggest  that  it  should  be  attention  from  honest  business.  The 
done  in  five.  By  diminishing  degrees  coming  of  the  circus  is  supposed  to 
the  days  will  be  shortened,  and  the  do  a  town  or  city  very  little  economic 
absurdity  of  the  performance  will  good.  A  perpetual  circus,  I  submit,  is 
become  progressively  apparent.  And  doing  the  business  and  industry  of 
at  last  some  inspired  aeronaut  will  aviation  no  little  damage, 
discover  that  the  straight  line  is  For  this  we  may  be  grateful,  I 
still  the  shortest  distance  between  think,  to  a  commercial  conspiracy  of 
two  points  and  the  dizzy  days  of  tail-  ballyhoo  which  has  descended  on 
chasing  will  be  over.  aviation  as  the  hot-dog  vendors 

flock  to  a  flying  field.  The  space- 

rjpHEY  will  endure,  however,  until  it  eating  syndicate  features,  the  ethe- 
JL  is  no  longer  possible  to  make  an  real  voices  of  the  radio  trust,  the  art- 
airplane  flight  from  obscurity  to  the  less  advertisers  are  all  insisting  that 
front  pages  of  the  New  York  news-  science  is  served,  industry  advanced 
papers.  And  in  the  meanwhile  we  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  pro- 
shall  witness  some  fearful  and  won-  moted  by  performances  that  in 
derful  things.  There  will  be  the  great  themselves  are  useless  and  even 
Pole  to  Pole  flight,  sponsored  by  the  ridiculous.  They  shout  so  loud  that 
National  Ice  Association  or  some  the  still  small  voice  of  common  sense 
other  disinterested  scientific  institu-  is  muted.  If  it  were  not  for  the  saving 
tion.  There  will  be  the  non-stop  fact  that  they  are  so  soon  shouting 
flight  on  a  single  sardine  sandwich  about  something  else,  civilization 
from  Hoboken  to  Honolulu.  There  would  either  break  a  blood  vessel  and 
will  be  a  good-will  flight  from  Wash-  die  of  apoplexy  or  become  so  bur- 
ington  to  the  Cocoa-Keeling  Islands,  dened  with  boredom  that  the  wheels 
with  stop-over  privileges  at  Sarawak,  of  industry  would  slow  down  and 
Singapore,  Spitzbergen  and  South  possibly  stick  fast  in  a  perpetual  de- 
Bend.  There  will  be  the  all-ocean  pression. 
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It  may  be  demonstrated,  I  think,  ment  of  New  York  City.  But  it 
without  difficulty  that  this  remark-  didn't  stop.  This,  if  you  please,  is  the 
able  round-the-world  flight,  like  miracle  of  the  flight,  plus  the  fact 
others  gone  before  and  more  to  come,  that  two  married  men  can  stay  away 
contributed  nearly  nothing  to  my  from  home  for  nine  days  or  there- 
personal  well-being  or  yours  and  abouts  and  no  questions  asked,  and 
bestowed  no  blessing  upon  posterity,  can  find  their  way  from  here  to  there 
It  made  no  difference  to  the  inter-  without  benefit  of  traffic  policemen, 
national  debt  settlements,  the  price 

of  silver,  the  Republican  prospects  ir  ir°w  does  this  help  aviation  ?  Pos- 
for  1932  or  the  high  cost  of  living.  It  JtlL  sibly  by  giving  a  modicum  of 
solved  neither  the  farm  problem  nor  encouragement  to  those  timid  souls 
the  Einstein  formula,  nor  convinced  who  think  that  something  unpleasant 
the  Zionists  that  the  world  is  not  so  is  sure  to  happen  if  they  take  both 
flat  as  it  seems.  If  it  made  the  globe  feet  off  the  ground  at  once.  The  same 
smaller,  as  is  freely  alleged,  the  ef-  lesson  was  preached  more  effectively 
feet  is  not  yet  apparent  in  freight  by  last  spring's  demonstration  of  the 
rates  or  the  time  it  takes  for  a  chicken  Army  Air  Corps,  whose  thousand 
to  cross  the  road.  It  was,  apparently,  motors  went  millions  of  miles  with- 
not  much  fun  even  for  the  bold  men  out  failing  or  faltering.  A  psychologi- 
who  made  it.  What  they  saw  of  the  cal  hindrance  to  aeronautical  prog- 
world  on  the  way  around  it,  through  ress  was  made  of  less  effect  by  the 
fog  and  darkness  and  bad  weather,  flight  of  the  Winnie  Mae.  Is  that  all, 
was  about  as  comprehensive  and  in-  and  is  it  enough? 
spiring  as  a  marine's  impressions  of  I  have  heard  one  other  answer  — 
foreign  parts  as  seen  through  a  par-  that  this  was  a  pioneer  flight,  blazing 
ticularly  small  porthole.  a  trail  which  thousands  of  wings  may 

follow.    Unfortunately,    this    is    not 

So  IT  must  be  that  its  services,  if  true.  It  will  be  just  as  difficult  to  fly 

any,  were  on  behalf  of  the  science  round  the  world  tomorrow  as  it  was 

and  art  of  aviation  itself.  As  a  typical  last  June.  There  was  no  blazing  of 

back-seat  driver  in  the  aeronautical  trails,  no  staking  out  of  new  territory, 

industry,  who  has  flown  both  hither  no    building    of    outposts    on    the 

and  yon  and  played  poker  with  some  frontiers   of  civilization.   This   was 

of  the  best  pilots  in  the  business,  I  not  true  pioneering,  simply  because 

can   discover   only  one   respect   in  it  was  the  first  time  the  thing  was 

which   this   incredible   performance  done.  And  the  fact  that  it  has  been 

has  done  aviation  any  positive  good,  done  makes  it  no  easier  to  do  it  again, 

It  has  proved,  I  think,  beyond  per-  as  other  fliers  will  find  out.  If  an 

adventure  that  a  modern  airplane  airway  is  ever  laid  out  around  the 

engine  will  run  until  it  stops.  If  this  world,  it  will  not  be  because  the 

particular  motor  had  stopped,  pos-  Winnie    Mae    has    beaten    a    path 

sibly  above  the  Pacific  or  the  wastes  through  the  wilderness  of  the  upper 

of  Siberia,  there  would  have  been  no  air.  It  will  be  because  motors  are 

new  record  and  no  overtime  employ-  made  better,  planes  built  stronger 

ment  for  the  street-cleaning  depart-  and  faster,  and  money  spent  freely 
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to  link  the  world's  airports  and  land-  went  home  with  its  money  in  its 

ing  fields  in  closer  chains.  It  will  not  pocket. 

happen   unless   somebody   can   dis-  Safety  and  not  stunts,  regularity 

cover  a  good  reason  for  going  round  and  not  records,  conservative  flying 

the  world  in  nine  days  or  less.  And  and  not  wing-walking  are  what  en- 

this  is  not  what  Post  and  Gatty  set  courage  the  tourist  and  the  traveler 

out  to  find;  certainly  they  did  not  to   take   to   the   air.   And   aviation 

come  back  with  it.  needs  cash  customers  very  badly.  It 

We  might  wonder  a  moment  what  needs  lower  costs  and  steadier  sched- 

aviation  needs  most,  and  then  decide  ules,  not  races,  records  and  parades, 

whether  the  greatest  feat  in  flying  It  needs,  moreover,  to  stop  chasing 

history  did  anything  about  it.  And  its  tail, 
we  discover  at  once  that  aviation 

needs   more   than   anything   else   a  lPj*OR  it  is  perfectly  apparent  to  the 

bumper  crop  of  cash  customers.  It  JLinnocent  bystander  that  Alcock 

needs    them,    indeed,    much    more  and  Brown's  flight  of  ten  years  ago 

than  it  needs  heroes,  of  which  it  has  across  the  broad  Atlantic,  which  was 

almost  a  superfluity.  And  I  think  it  as  great  a  feat  in  its  time  as  this  one, 

quite  safe  to  say  that  the  gulf  at  did  nothing  whatever  to  make  me  a 

present  between  air  transport  and  a  patron  of  air  transport.  Nor  did  the 

profitable  business  was  not  bridged  four- weeks  endurance  flight,  nor  the 

by  the  flight  around  the  world.  Pos-  fact  that  somebody  has  stood  an  air- 

sibly  it  was  broadened  a  little,  for  plane  on  its  ear  in  some  fourteen 

my  personal  reaction  to  the  perils  and  hundred  consecutive  loops.  If  and 

discomforts  of  the  flight  is  the  con-  whenever  I  travel  by  air,  it  is  be- 

viction  that  I  wouldn't  care  for  it.  cause  it  is  quicker,  cheaper  or  more 

comfortable  to  do  so,  and  not  be- 

FOR  you  will  recall  that  nothing  cause  dozens  of  planes  have  set  out 

was  said  at  the  time  of  the  flight  for  Europe  and  a  few  have  got  there, 

of  its  safety,  its  ease,  its  enjoyable  The  fact  that  Post  and  Gatty  have 

elements  or  the  extraordinary  advan-  flown  around  the  world  makes  it  no 

tages  of  seeing  the  world  from  the  easier  for  me  to  fly  to  Indiana  to  see 

sky.  It  was  impressed  upon  us  all,  my  Aunt  Emma,  supposing  I  have 

indeed,   that   this   was   a   deucedly  an  Aunt  Emma,  particularly  since 

dangerous    and    uncomfortable    ex-  both  of  us  probably  live  safely  away 

perience  for  the  intrepid  pilots  and  from   an   airline   and   air   terminal, 

that  therefore  they  deserved  our  un-  Not  even   an   altitude  flight  in  an 

stinted  admiration  and  applause.  So  autogiro  nor  a  new  speed  record  in  a 

they  did,  but  this  does  not  stimulate  monoplane  built  like  a  bullet  can 

the  public  appetite  for  air  transport,  cure  the  fact  that  trains,  buses,  auto- 

In  days  of  old,  far  back  in   1925,  mobiles  and  ships  will  take  me  where 

for    instance,     air    field    operators  I  want  to  go  at  a  price  I  can  pay, 

discovered  by  experience  that  stunt  which   airplanes   usually  can't   and 

flying    attracted    crowds    but    not  don't.  When  they  do,  you  and  I  will 

customers.    The  public  came,  saw,  patronize  them, 

bought    a    hot-dog    sandwich,    and  It  seems  outrageous  to  say  that  an 
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industry  may  have  too  many  brave 
spirits  and  great  achievements  for 
its  own  good.  But  it  seems  suspi 
ciously  that  way  with  aviation.  The 
emphasis  is  wrong,  whoever  made  it 
so.  While  it  remains  that  way  the 
general  public  will  still  be  wondering 
what  airplanes  are  really  for.  Are 
they  intended  primarily  to  chase 
their  tails  around  the  world  and  back 
again  ?  Are  they  designed  principally 
to  fly  circles  around  an  airport  for  a 
month  or  more,  taking  on  fuel  and 
chicken  sandwiches  at  intervals,  in 
order  to  stretch  an  endurance  record 
by  an  hour  or  so  ?  Are  they  competing 
with  the  flagpole  sitters,  the  mara 
thon  dancers  and  the  merry-go- 
rounds  of  the  amusement  parks,  or 
are  they  offering  a  genuine  and  useful 
service  to  civilization? 

/npHERE  would  be  little  doubt  of  the 
JL  answer  if  aviation  would  stop 
chasing  its  tail.  The  answer,  indeed, 
is  with  us  now,  for  there  may  be  a 
million  air  passengers  this  year  in  the 
United  States  alone,  at  a  time  when 
other  transportation  utilities  are  cry 
ing  bitterly  over  lost  customers. 
There  is  an  amazing  and  increasing 
mileage  of  airmail  service  and  express 
deliveries  by  air.  But  when  an  air 
plane  gets  its  picture  in  the  papers 
it  is  usually  because  it  has  done 
something  silly,  which  is  no  real 
encouragement  to  a  sound  business. 
Publicity  seekers,  conscienceless  ad 
vertisers  and  artists  in  ballyhoo  buy 
or  borrow  airplanes  for  their  spectacu 
lar  possibilities  and  not  to  make  real 
use  of  them.  And  even  a  round-the- 
world  race  against  the  clock  and 
calendar  discovers  no  new  use  for 
aircraft  and  encourages  no  new 
customers  for  air  transport.  It  would 


be  equally  reasonable,  indeed,  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  race  a  train 
from  New  York  to  St.  Louis  and 
back  again  without  passengers  or 
freight,  in  order  to  promote  commu 
tation  by  rail  between  Philadelphia 
and  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 

Only  in  insignificant  degree  have 
the  record  flights  been  converted  to 
real  usefulness.  Some  have  served  for 
laboratory  tests,  as  automobile  rac 
ing  once  stimulated  the  building  of 
better,  faster  and  safer  cars.  But 
most  of  them  have  been  seven-day 
sensations  for  a  thrill-thirsty  public 
and  not  much  more.  Some  of  the 
most  elaborate  and  expensive  have 
proved  nearly  nothing  except  — 
for  example  —  that  there  is  ice  at  the 
Pole  in  superfluous  quantities.  Many 
have  ended  in  disaster  and  dark 
tragedy.  And  some  have  ended  ex 
actly  where  they  began,  leaving  the 
world  no  wiser  nor  better  nor  happier 
for  an  incredible  effort  and  a  daring 
challenge  to  chance  and  danger. 

IT  WILL  be  said  in  rebuttal,  no  doubt, 
that  speed  is  an  essential  of  to 
day's  civilization  and  that  the  mod 
ern  man  wants  to  go  round  the  world 
in  a  week  if  he  can.  Most  of  those  who 
say  so,  do  it  from  the  comfort  of  a 
chair  and  have  no  real  intention  of 
going  anywhere.  And  even  this 
apotheosis  of  speed  is  likely  to  prove 
a  fantasy  at  last.  The  hurrying  on 
our  highways,  railways  and  water 
ways  has  already  discovered  that 
there  is  usually  not  much  need  for 
haste.  Not  long  ago  a  man  broke  all 
records  of  his  time  by  racing  from 
Los  Angeles  to  London  within  a 
week.  It  is  recorded  that  he  spent  the 
following  week  waiting  for  the  world 
to  catch  up  to  him. 
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A  mere  minimum  amongst  us 
must  live,  work  and  travel  at  top 
speed,  and  these  also  approximate 
the  performance  and  appearance  of 
the  little  dog  chasing  his  tail  and 
hoping  he  won't  catch  it.  But  the 
majority  of  us  have  still  some  appe 
tite  and  aptitude  for  leisure  and  slow 
motion.  Call  it  laziness,  if  you  like, 
but  it  may  some  day  and  soon  be  con 
sidered  respectable.  And  even  when 
we  are  briefly  in  a  hurry,  it  is  not  to 
get  around  the  world  and  back  again. 

But  probably  the  world  flights 
will  go  on  and  on  until  there  is  no 
where  else  to  go.  The  season  for  con 


templation  comes  round  regularly 
every  spring,  when  pilots  line  the 
shores  of  the  continents  and  con 
template  jumping  off.  Their  problem 
becomes  daily  more  difficult,  as  the 
routes  are  preempted.  For  there  is 
little  fun  and  less  fame  in  flying  an 
old  trail,  though  presumably  there 
was  once  some  point  in  following  it. 
And  ultimately,  no  doubt,  the  am 
bitious  pilot  will  have  no  better 
choice  than  the  man  who  recently 
drove  an  automobile  backwards  from 
coast  to  coast.  Nobody  knows  why 
he  did  it,  except  that  nobody  had 
ever  done  it  before. 


Doe 

BY  FRANCES  M.  FROST 

ELF-SHADOWED  and  following  slowly  the  ways  of  the  wood, 
The  doe  walks  now  who  once  was  swift  as  light 
Flung  through  the  patterned  boughs.  The  body  that  softly  stood 
With  tremulous  flanks  in  the  grass  at  the  edge  of  night 
When  Spring  was  young,  and  drifted  like  a  leaf 
Into  the  chill  green  dusk,  now  journeys  slowly 
Beneath  the  boughs  and  the  sunlight  and  the  brief 
Delirious  bird.  Now  like  all  creatures,  lowly, 
Wide-eyed  and  humble,  laden  with  life,  the  blowing 
Body  is  brought  to  earth,  the  will  is  bent. 
Patient  and  certain  and  slow  is  the  way  of  her  going 
Into  the  summer's  fiery  and  sweet  content. 


A  Laborer's  Leisure 

BY  RALPH  AIKEN 

In   a   sequel  to   his   recent  article   Mr.    Aiken   discusses 

activities  that  will  be  open  to  men  when  the  Machine 

no  longer  permits  them  to  work 

IN  AN  article  in  THE  NORTH  AMERI-  ment  in  the  course  of  the  Twentieth 
CAN  REVIEW  recently  I  pointed  Century  are  not  only  extraordinary 
out  the  steady  progress  of  auto-  but  fascinating  as  well, 
matic  machinery  ever  since  Watt  in-  The  first  simple  fact  that  meets 
vented  the  steam  engine.  And  as  a  our  attention  is  the  impossibility  of 
result  of  this  progress  the  last  ten  stopping  the  machine.  When  a  ma- 
years  have  seen  the  functions  of  chine  is  invented  to  wrap  chewing 
labor  changing  with  amazing  rapid-  gum  at  the  rate  of  100,000  sticks  an 
ity.  There  are  many  indications  that  hour  nobody  on  earth  will  ever  again 
we  are  approaching  a  time  when  the  employ  girls  to  wrap  at  the  same  cost 
machine  will  release  practically  all  perhaps  one  or  two  thousand  sticks 
men  from  the  necessity  of  physical  an  hour.  The  girls  must  go;  the  ma- 
labor;  when  freedom  in  its  most  dan-  chine  stays. 

gerous  form,  an  excess  of  leisure,  will  And  from  this  fact  the  questions 

be  given  to  the  human  race.  arise,  will  the  girls  be  able  to  employ 

Under   the   threat   of  this   truly  their  time  in  some  fashion  by  which 

magnificent  opportunity  for  progress  they  may  still  profit,  or  will  they  be 

or  retrogression  it  is  no  idle  task  to  supported  by  a  sad  and  degenerating 

look  around  and  see  what  forces  for  dole  as  their  numbers  increase,  or 

good  or  evil  are  present  in  the  situa-  will  they  unite  in  mobs  to  upset  the 

tion.  There  is  so  much  possible  good  constitutional  order  of  things  ? 
to    be    developed    from    unlimited 

leisure.  And  there  is  so  much  danger  ><^ONFINING  attention  to  possibili- 

of  parasitism   in   prolonged   unem-  \^s  ties,  we  might  try  to  answer  the 

ployment    under    a    dole    system,  first    question    and    discover    what 

There  is  always,  too,  the  chance  of  chances  the  leisured  proletariat  may 

turbulence  in  idleness  without  gov-  have  for  turning  up  new  employment, 

ernment  assistance.  Familiarity  with  There  is  one  individual  who  will 

a  few  possible  developments  in  the  always   be   at  work.   The  machine 

future  can  be  no  loss  to  any  of  us  and  tender  who  stands  idle  while  the  ma- 

the  possibilities  of  social  readjust-  chine  makes  money  and  who  works 
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like  sixty  when  the  machine  breaks  for  a  century  and  fail  to  meet  the 
down  and  stops  making  money,  will  demand.  There  is  almost  no  possi- 
always  have  a  job.  He  really  earns  bility  of  satisfying  the  desire  for  the 
his  pay  only  when  he  has  nothing  to  goods  of  this  world  if  people  might 
do,  but  at  least  he  has  a  daily  duty  really  get  what  they  wanted, 
to  perform  and  a  sound  sense  of  em 
ployment.  fnr^HE  trouble  is  that  they  can  not. 
If  enough  machines  can  be  brought  JL  The  natives  of  Asia,  Africa  and 
into  activity,  machine  tending  and  South  America  can  make  no  return 
repair  might  absorb  a  goodly  share  to  us  for  supplying  them  with  silk 
of  the  men  and  women  whom  the  hats,  frock  coats  and  rayon  under- 
automatic  machine  displaces.  But  wear.  Three  hundred  years  ago  the 
what  a  tremendous  production  would  European  asked  for  a  gold  nugget 
be  necessary  to  ensure  the  operation  when  he  gave  the  simple  aborigine 
of  so  many  machines!  Already  one  merely  a  bit  of  looking-glass.  Our 
man  can  attend  to  forty  automatic  expectations  have  been  somewhat 
looms  and  the  forty  weavers  who  modified,  it  is  true,  but  we  still  look 
used  to  operate  their  individual  for  gold  in  return  for  goods  and  if  not 
looms  a  hundred  or  more  years  ago  gold,  then  a  suitable  credit  in  our 
would  now  have  to  be  supplied  with  own  monetary  system.  Even  that  is 
i, 600  looms  to  keep  them  all  as  busy  beyond  reason.  The  simple  native 
as  they  used  to  be.  And  where  in  the  can  only  stare  vacantly  at  the  flash- 
world  would  we  sell  the  cloth  that  ing  luxuries  displayed  to  him  and 
all  the  weavers  of  a  hundred  years  pass  them  up  as  quite  beyond  his 
ago  could  produce  today?  Or  where  reach.  He  has  naught  wherewith  to 
shall  we  sell  the  cloth  that  the  weav-  pay  for  them. 

ers  of  today  will  be  able  to  produce  Yet    there    are    several    possible 

tomorrow?  ways   of  effecting   a   sale   without 

money.  In  our  ferreting  out  jobs  for 

OF  COURSE,  we  must  remember  the  idle  by  speeding  up  production 

that  there  are  about  two  billion  it  may  be  interesting  to  consider  one. 

people  on  the  earth  and  most  of  them  Hardly  anybody  is  more  desperate 

are   scantily   clad.   A   demand   for  than  the  manufacturer  with  a  bat- 

" pants"  among  the  natives  of  Pata-  tery  of  beautiful  machines  all  ready 

gonia  might  produce  a  stir  of  trade  on  to  turn  out  floods  of  goods,  and  yet 

the  East  Side  of  New  York  City  at  without  a  reasonable  consumer  in 

any  time.  If  the  Patagonians  wanted  sight  —  a  consumer,  that  is,  who  can 

"pants"  and  had  the  money  to  pay  make  a  return  for  his  purchases.  In 

for  them   the  East  Side  would  be  such    circumstances    the    manufac- 

pleased,  and  would  get  to  work  at  turer  is  willing  to  go  to  great  lengths 

once  to  supply  them.  In  the  same  in  order  to  keep  his  factory  busy, 

way  if  half  a  billion  people  from  Nova  He  will  indulge  in  diplomacy  ?.nd  in- 

Zembla  to  Tristan  Da  Cunha  felt  it  trigue  if  it  will  prevent  the  stagna- 

necessary  to  have  a  really  adequate  tion  and  ruin  of  his  business, 

wardrobe,  the  automatic  looms  of  It  may  occur  to  him,  and  indeed, 

Europe  and  America  might  hustle  it  has  occurred  to  him  before  now, 
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that  if  people  cannot  buy  because  things  they  have  always  lacked  and 

they  have  no  money,  they  can  be  at  a  price  which  they  can  afford  to 

forced    to    buy    even   without    any  pay  might  be  brought  about  by  the 

money.  A  loan  of  a  billion  dollars  or  stern  economic  pressure  of  desperate 

more   to   the   Chinese   Government  unemployment.  It  is  an  interesting 

for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  va-  possibility   and  might  result  in  an 

riety    of    supplies    in    the    United  enormous  expansion  of  industry  and 

States  might  be  a  very  good  thing,  the    absorption   of  displaced   labor 

It  would  speed  up  American  indus-  over  a  long  period  of  time, 

try.  And  then  when  the  goods  were  Should  it  be  impossible,  however, 

shipped    to    China    they   would    of  to  keep  up  employment  by  stimulat- 

necessity   find   their   way   into   use  ing  world-wide  consumption  in  such 

somehow,  even  if  the  Chinese  Gov-  a  fashion  or  some  other,  we  must  re- 

ernment  had  to  sell  them  at  a  tenth  turn  to  our  original  question  and  ask 

of  their  cost.  Loans  of  this  type  have  what  other  substitute  for  his  lost 

been  forced  before  and  may  be  forced  labor  the  ousted  worker  may  dis- 

again.  cover. 

It  is  likely  that  he  can  find  none. 

WHEN,  after  a  while,  the  Chinese  The  machine  will  not  permit  him  to 
Government  defaults  on  pay-  work  with  his  hands  except  to  a 
ments,  the  United  States  taxpayer  limited  extent.  Either  the  hours  of 
must  stand  the  strain.  He  never  could  labor,  already  dwindled  to  two-thirds 
be  made  to  unless  he  were  deluded  or  of  their  length  a  century  ago,  will 
kept  in  the  dark  as  in  time  of  war.  further  decline  and  an  eight-hour 
Indeed,  the  economic  conditions  day  give  employment  to  four  men 
would  be  similar.  There  is  much  with  two  hours  each  on  duty,  thus 
hectic  prosperity  in  time  of  war  and  dividing  a  high  wage  into  quarters; 
nobody  objects  to  that.  There  would  or  else  some  of  the  population  will 
be  plenty  of  prosperity  while  supply-  work  steadily  and  the  rest  do  noth 
ing  China  or  the  rest  of  the  world  ing,  obtaining  their  support  from  a 
with  goods  on  credit,  and  the  out-  dole.  In  either  case  we  will  see  a  tre- 
come  of  a  final  reckoning  would  be  mendous  increase  of  leisure  given  to 
uncertain.  In  the  last  analysis  we  the  worker, 
would  be  giving  our  products  away 

and  the  loss  might  be  no  greater  "DOR  the  past  50,000  years  a  man 
than  the  alternate  of  an  enormous  JT  has  had  to  work  hard  to  maintain 
dole  paid  out  to  millions  of  unem-  himself  and  his  family.  The  signs  of 
ployed.  the  times  are  that  he  will  be  shortly 
If  such  a  development  were  fos-  deprived  of  this  reason  for  existence, 
tered  we  would  have  the  American  He  will  simply  not  be  able  to  main- 
manufacturer  offering  his  Asiatic  tain  himself  any  longer.  He  must 
neighbor  not  a  piece  of  looking-glass  look  for  his  maintenance  to  the  op- 
for  a  gold  nugget  but  automobiles  erations  of  machinery.  And  he  must 
and  other  things  at  less  than  cost,  learn  to  do  without  work  except  for 
Such  benevolence  in  supplying  our  the  love  of  it.  Whether  he  will  sue- 
backward  brothers  with  the  good  cessfully  learn  such  a  hard  lesson  it  is 
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impossible  to  say.  Will  leisure  degen-  prevalent  as  ever,  yet  things  are  bet- 
erate  or  will  it  inspire  its  possessors?  ter  than  they  were  in  Roman  times. 
This  is  indeed  the  most  vital  ques-  For  one  thing,  radio,  magazines,  and 
tion  to  be  answered  by  the  future.  other  channels  of  thought  transfer- 
Some  seventeen  hundred  years  ence  provide  a  means  of  encourage- 
ago  the  largest  city  in  the  world  pro-  ment  that  the  Romans  lacked.  When 
vided  for  an  enormous  number  of  the  unemployed  are  permanently 
unemployed.  In  the  year  230  there  with  us  they  may  be  invited  some 
were  thousands  of  citizens  in  Rome  day  to  listen  in  for  an  hour  and  learn 
who  stood  daily  in  line  for  their  some  new  game  or  gadget  just  to 
bread,  meat,  and  wine,  and  did  noth-  while  away  the  time.  From  that  it  is 
ing  whatever  in  return  for  it.  And  but  a  step  to  teaching  them  things  — 
these  parasites  upon  the  State  ex-  not  anything  of  practical  value,  but 
isted  in  their  generations  for  hun-  merely  what  will  interest  and  amuse 
dreds  of  years.  To  keep  them  happy  them.  They  may  be  persuaded  to 
and  amuse  them  the  government  devote  a  little  of  their  idleness  to 
presented  free  circuses  and  public  learning  some  history,  to  acquiring 
displays  of  butchery.  There  was  another  language,  to  developing  a 
nothing  else  to  interest  them  or  oc-  latent  talent.  They  may  be  taught  to 
cupy  their  leisure.  make  things  with  their  hands  (not 

anything  to  sell,  good  heavens;  the 

FOR    even    the    most    idle    men  machine  will  take  care  of  all  that) 
and  women  must  employ  their  but  something  made  just  for  the  love 
thoughts.    However   reptilian    they  of  it,  an  object  of  art,  however  hum- 
may  be  in  poetic  simile,  human  be-  ble,  created  with  no  ulterior  motive, 
ings  are  not  so  in  their  minds;  they 

can  not  lie  all  day  in  the  coma  of  a  jnpHE  more  poverty-stricken  the 
crocodile  or  of  a  boa  constrictor;  they  JL  student  or  craftsman  the  less  he 
must  be  up  to  something.  And  like  is  interested  in  any  sort  of  learning 
the  ancient  Romans,  the  modern  idle  that  does  not  materially  improve  his 
will  be  doing  what  they  should  not  condition.  It  would  be  ironical,  no 
do  if  they  follow  their  natural  tend-  doubt,  to  take  a  number  of  "unem- 
encies.  They  will  seek  entertainment  ployed,  buy  apples,  5^"  and  teach 
and  the  more  drastic  its  form  the  bet-  them  the  main  facts  of  biology  and 
ter.  Of  course,  they  will  drink  as  they  the  ascent  of  man.  The  idea  of  corn- 
have  always  done  to  escape  the  op-  ing  up  through  millions  of  years 
pression  of  existence.  They  will  fur-  merely  to  stand  on  a  street  corner 
ther  mock  Prohibition  if  it  is  possible  beside  a  box  of  fruit  would  madden 
to  mock  it  further.  But  they  may  the  most  idealistic, 
also  remove  the  deeper  prohibitions  But  the  unemployed  at  present 
in  decency  and  clean-living  and  bring  are  still  trying  to  earn  and  that 
debauchery  and  vice  and  civic  weak-  deadly  necessity  must  oppress  and 
ness  openly  to  the  front,  as  they  did  absorb  their  thoughts  to  the  exclu- 
to  a  great  extent  in  ancient  Rome,  sion  of  all  desire  for  culture  for  its 
But  this  is  the  Twentieth  Century  own  sake.  When  men  and  women 
and  though  evil  possibilities  are  as  are  steadily  supplied  with  the  bare 
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necessities  of  life  they  may  be  more  the  deckhand  or  the  ditch  digger  will 

readily    interested    in    unpractical  voluntarily  consent  to  such  a  change 

learning.  So  much  depends  on  how  of  life. 

they  are  approached.  As  a  matter  of  The  British  Government  has  been 

profit  they  will  learn  with  some  eager-  partially    supporting    a    couple    of 

ness,  as  a  matter  of  course  they  will  million  men  for  the  past  ten  years 

go  like  children  to  school,  as  a  matter  and  requiring  absolutely  no  return 

or  mental   improvement   they   will  from  them  for  this  support.  Surely 

prefer  to  let  the  idle  hours  fly.  no  able-bodied  person  has  a  right  to 

expect  a  pension;  it  is  meant  for  old 

EVEN  with  a  lack  of  appreciation  people  and  invalids,  for  those  who 

for  studies,  training  can  be  made  are    incapacitated.    If   there    is    no 

to  do  wonders.  Do  young  people  go  to  profitable  work  for  a  man  to  do,  let 

college  nowadays  as  a  natural  ex-  him  sing  a  comic  song,  or  turn  a 

pectation  or  from  a  desire  for  learn-  handspring,  or  do  anything  to  show 

ing  ?  Even  so,  the  unemployed  can  be  that  he  is  not  rotting  away  with 

led  to  expect  some  sort  of  mental  parasitism. 

exercise.  Their  leisure  must  be  filled  But  people  can  not  be  driven, 
for  good  or  for  bad  and  it  can  be  They  can  only  be  persuaded.  And,  of 
utilized  to  improve  their  minds,  course,  it  may  be  impossible  to  per- 
While  a  cultured  proletariat  is  a  suade  the  unemployed  to  go  to  work 
matter  for  cynics  to  sneer  over,  it  is  with  their  minds.  Can  we  imagine  a 
not  an  impossibility  in  a  machine  system  of  doles  wherein  the  recipient 
age.  Leisure  for  a  few  has  produced  must  be  required  to  exhibit  some  in- 
great  works  in  the  past.  Leisure  for  tellectual  proficiency  or  some  crude 
the  many  ought  to  produce  even  work  of  art  before  he  may  receive  his 
greater  works  in  the  future.  subsistence  from  the  government? 
It  must  be  admitted  that,  like  the  We  can  imagine  it,  but  that  is  about 
idle  of  ancient  Rome,  the  unem-  all. 
ployed  around  the  world  today  fail 

to  appreciate  their  opportunities.  TVT°  POPULAR  government  can  ever 
We  may  see  them  moping  in  bread  JLN|  afford  to  be  a  hard  taskmaster 
lines  and  on  street  corners  but  we  and  people  have  to  be  driven  to  work, 
do  not  see  them  using  their  golden  no  matter  what  kind  of  work  it  is. 
hours  in  the  pursuit  of  learning.  Starvation  seems  to  be  the  only 
There  are  plenty  of  free  public  force  sufficiently  potent  to  drive 
classes  for  adults  but  unemploy-  them.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  did  no 
ment  has  not  crowded  them.  And,  literary  work  after  he  received  his 
without  encouragement,  it  never  pension,  so  can  we  expect  Patrick 
will.  If  the  worker  must  retire  into  O'Dowd,  recently  carrying  bricks, 
those  realms  of  thought  that  are  not  to  exert  himself  and  become  a  stu- 
mechanical  and  use  his  brains  in-  dent  or  craftsman  when  he  is  getting 
stead  of  his  hands,  it  is  quite  likely  enough  to  live  on  from  the  govern- 
that  the  wheels  of  industry  will  ment  without  doing  anything?  We 
cease  to  turn  and  society  lapse  into  can  not,  and  he  will  not. 
its  primitive  condition  of  toil  before  The  likelihood  is  that  those  who 
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lose  their  jobs  to  machinery  will 
form  a  large  class  of  parasites  and 
accomplish  nothing  but  degeneracy 
in  their  idleness.  But  the  point  to 
remember  is  that  they  do  not  need 
to.  There  never  was  so  much  knowl 
edge  available  as  there  is  now  or  so 
many  interesting  studies  to  follow. 
And  though  the  number  of  people 
who  wish  to  learn  is  small,  there  are 
certainly  more  of  them  now  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Because  some  thousands  do 
wish  to  develop  intellectually,  there 
is  the  possibility  that  the  leisure 
granted  by  machinery  can  be  turned 
into  a  golden  opportunity  if  the 
unemployed  are  now  and  in  the  fu 
ture  tactfully  encouraged  and  in 
fluenced. 

As  for  tendencies  to  revolution, 
they  seemed  to  be  largely  checked 
by  the  payment  of  doles.  People 
must  be  starving  in  large  number  in 
order  to  riot  effectively  and  the  mod 


ern  state  does  not  permit  it.  We  may 
rather  expect  society  to  disintegrate 
slowly  and  painfully  before  all  gov 
ernment  ends  in  chaos  through 
the  will  of  the  people.  A  universal 
war  with  irreparable  ruin  is  more 
likely. 

The  spiritual  purpose  of  the  ma 
chine,  if  such  a  phrase  can  be  used,  is 
to  liberate  human  beings  so  they  may 
devote  their  efforts  to  something 
above  the  physical.  If  it  fails  to  ac 
complish  this  purpose,  if  it  deprives 
men  and  women  of  honest  labor 
only  to  let  them  deteriorate  from 
idleness,  the  Machine  Age  may  well 
mark  the  close  of  our  present  civ 
ilization.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
are  able  to  appreciate  the  gift  of 
leisure  and  use  the  time  to  work  with 
our  minds  instead  of  our  hands  the 
Machine  Age  may  mark  the  begin 
ning  of  an  era  in  which  we  improve 
not  only  our  standard  of  living  but 
also  our  quality  of  thought. 


What's  Wrong  with  the  Women? 


BY  LOUISE  MAUNSELL  FIELD 


Whose  observations  on  the  men  in  fiction  roused  so  much  interest 

last  spring 


THE  female  has  always  been 
the  debated  sex.  Men  and 
women  alike  have  usually  taken 
men  so  much  for  granted  that  even 
so  marked  an  alteration  as  that 
discussed  in  a  recent  NORTH  AMERI 
CAN  REVIEW  article,  the  transforma 
tion  of  the  leading  male  character 
in  modern  masculine  fiction  from 
hero  into  jellyfish,  seemed  about  to 
pass  almost  unnoticed.  But  any 
change  in  the  prevailing  feminine 
type  is  practically  certain  to  attract 
criticism  (usually  unfavorable)  and 
no  one  who  is  not  deaf  and  dumb,  as 
well  as  stone  blind,  can  deny  that  in 
action,  speech  and  bearing,  the  out 
standing  variety  of  the  womanhood 
of  today  is  very  unlike  its  predeces 
sors. 

In  magazine  and  newspaper  arti 
cles,  in  non-fiction  books  of  all  sorts, 
and  in  novels  written  by  men,  we 
hear  a  great  deal  about  the  so-called 
modern  woman.  Her  independence, 
her  frankness,  her  insistence  on  her 
right  to  self-expression,  her  radical 
views  on  sex  relations  in  general 
and  marriage  and  divorce  in  particu 
lar,  are  belittled  and  belauded.  Not 
infrequently,  in  men's  novels,  her 
porcupine  or  armadillo  quality  is 


contrasted  with  the  molluscish  flabbi- 
ness  of  the  male.  But  what  about  the 
novels  written  by  women?  How  do 
women  producers  of  serious  fiction 
view  their  own  sex,  concerning  which 
they  may  reasonably  be  supposed 
to  know  more  than  any  man  could 
be  expected  even  to  guess? 

SINCE  men  are  presenting  men  as 
such  extremely  poor  fish,  you 
would  naturally  expect  to  find,  in  ac 
cordance  with  the  rule  of  contrast, 
the  heroines  of  women's  novels  ap 
pearing  as  something  like  a  cross  be 
tween  the  shark,  the  whale  and  the 
sea  serpent.  And  since  in  real  life 
women  have  become  doctors  and 
dentists,  astronomers  and  biologists, 
law  makers  and  law  breakers,  minis 
ters  and  bootleggers,  you'd  suppose 
that  the  heroine  of  a  woman's  novel 
would  follow  some  profession,  that 
she  would  at  the  very  least  be  an  in 
terior  decorator  or  an  expert  pick 
pocket,  if  not  a  singer,  painter,  writer 
or  musician,  have  some  especial  aim 
in  life,  be  interested  in  ideas  if  not  in 
ideals.  You  wouldn't  be  at  all 
astonished  if  she  proved  a  woman  of 
many  affaires,  and  you'd  be  prepared 
to  accept  calmly  her  desire  or  even 
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her  decision  to  embrace  motherhood  past,  as  does  Beatrice  Tunstall.  Her 

without  matrimony.  You  would  ex-  lovable,  warm-hearted,  strong-souled 

pect  her,  in  short,  to  be  in  some  Elizabeth  Threadgold  is  completely 

degree  or  manner  representative  of  Victorian,    and    could    scarcely    be 

that  modern  woman  you  find  praised  anything  else,  since  The  Shiny  Night 

or   condemned    almost    everywhere  is  a  vivid  and  fascinating  picture  of 

else.  But  is  she?  life    in    England's    beautiful    Vale 

She  is  not.  Royal,  from  the  time  of  Victoria's 

accession  to  her  Diamond  Jubilee. 

/npAKE  a  group  of  the  outstanding  And  incidentally,  what  a  comfort 
JL  serious  novels  recently  published  it  must  be  to  a  novelist  to  be  able  to 
by  women  writers,  and  see  how  fall  back  on  parental  authority  as 
many  specimens  of  the  supposedly  a  means  of  disturbing  the  course  of 
typical,  Twentieth  Century  woman  true  (or  untrue)  love!  There  are 
you  can  find.  You'll  be  surprised,  obvious  advantages  in  returning  to 
For  if  the  male  novelist  has  cold  the  Nineteenth  Century,  apart  from 
chills  at  the  mere  thought  of  present-  the  opportunity  it  affords  of  avoid 
ing  a  genuinely  heroic  hero,  the  ing  the  modern  woman, 
female  of  the  species  has  suddenly 

begun  to  treat  the  supposedly  typical  1QUT  since  the  Victorian  influence 
modern  woman  as  if  she  were  some  JD)  lasted  so  long,  it  isn't  absolutely 
particularly  unpleasant  kind  of  con-  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  middle 
tagious  disease,  running  away  from  of  the  last  century,  either  in  time 
her  just  as  fast  and  as  far  as  she  can.  or  space.  The  "Gay  Nineties,''  will 
To  avoid  approaching  her,  the  worn  an  do  almost  as  well,  or  even  the  early 
novelist  will  retreat  into  the  fast-  part  of  the  present  century.  Mar- 
nesses  of  China,  as  Pearl  S.  Buck  did  garet  Ayre  Barnes'  prize  novel, 
with  that  very  fine  and  impressive  Tears  of  Grace,  opening  towards  the 
novel,  ^he  Good  Earth.  O-lan,  more-  close  of  the  Victorian  Period,  has  for 
over,  isn't  merely  Chinese.  She  is  a  its  heroine  a  woman  possessed  of  all 
Chinese  peasant  woman,  a  former  those  convictions  concerning  duty 
slave,  unable  to  read  or  write,  the  and  the  clear-cut  difference  between 
descendant  and  exact  replica  of  right  and  wrong  which  the  modern 
generations  of  the  hard-working,  woman,  so  at  least  we  are  often  told, 
patient,  and  utterly  submissive,  has  entirely  discarded.  When  Jane 
Reading  about  her,  you  ache  with  Ward  falls  in  love  with  the  custom- 
pity;  but  you  certainly  can't  call  ary  "other  man,"  she  remains  with 
her  the  least  bit  modern.  There  isn't  her  husband,  instead  of  gayly  de- 
even  a  trace  of  "New  China"  about  parting  with  her  lover.  Only  when 
her.  She  is  completely  primitive  in  the  younger  generation  appears  upon 
her  slow-witted,  passive  endurance.  the  scene  are  matrimonial  partners 

Of  course,  all  feminine  novelists  exchanged  cheerily,  with  complete 

can't  manage  to  go  as  far  as  China,  lightness  of  heart  and  no  heaviness 

Some  of  them  find  equally  effective  of  conscience.  But  this  same  younger 

refuge    from    the    modern    woman  generation    is    touched    hesitantly, 

simply  by  slipping  back  into   the  and  with  obvious  reluctance.  As  for 
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Dorothy   Canfield's   latest   heroine,  ing   into   other   people's   homes   as 

Matey  Gilbert,  she  is  younger  than  housekeeper    and    companion.    But 

Mrs.  Barnes'  Jane  Ward,  and  seems  hers  is  that  gift  of  imagination,  that 

to  feel  compelled  to  show  some  signs  blessed  sense  of  humor,  that  relish 

of  changed  conditions  in  her  own  for    human    foibles    and    inconsist- 

person,  instead  of  leaving  all  that  to  encies  which  obliterates  the  centu- 

her    offspring.    Nevertheless,    when  ries.    She    shares    with    Elizabeth 

she  goes  to  work  in  a  savings  bank,  Bennett  something  of  the  sparkling 

it  is  her  husband's  bank  she  goes  to,  quality  which  makes  Jane  Austen's 

and  his  society  she  goes  in.  Which  most  adorable  heroine  as  charming 

really  isn't  so  acutely  modern,  after  today  as  ever  she  was.  It  is  true  that 

all.  Hannah  Mole  had  a  tolerance  Eliza 
beth  lacked,  the  real  tolerance  which 

ripHEN  consider  Ray  Schmidt,  the  is  born  only  of  experience,  not  the 
JL  sloppily  acquiescent  heroine  of  mere  spineless  and  lazy  indifference 
Fannie  Hurst's  interminable  novel,  a  which  so  often  usurps  the  name.  But 
woman  as  primitive  as  O-lan,  though  if  Hannah's  view  of  her  own  love 
far  less  appealing,  and  as  Victorian  affair  is  taken  from  a  much  modified 
as  Elizabeth  Threadgold,  though  Twentieth  Century  angle,  she  is 
without  a  scrap  of  Elizabeth's  charm,  generally  speaking,  an  entirely  old- 
It  is  true  that  she  is  in  business  fashioned,  "womanly  woman,"  even 
before  she  becomes  about  the  most  in  her  fibs.  A  good  deal  less  charm- 
economically  "kept"  woman  in  fie-  ing,  and  even  less  modern,  is  that 
tion.  But  even  Miss  Matty  of  Harriette  Holt  who  disliked  being 
Cranfordy  you  will  remember,  sold  called  "  Blossom,"  and  is  the  heroine 
tea  and  comfits  when  the  failure  of  Susan  Glaspell's  somewhat  senti- 
of  the  county  bank  swept  away  mental  eulogy  of  the  responsibility- 
the  greater  part  of  her  income,  and  shedding,  prodigal  male,  Ambrose 
Ray,  like  Miss  Matty,  hadn't  any  Holt  and  Family. 
man  to  depend  upon.  Like  so  many 

heroines  of  this  season's  crop  of  TJ)UT  where,  among  all  these,  is  any 
women's  novels,  Ray  belongs  to  JD  faintest  indication  of  the  much- 
the  last  century.  She  only  straggles  discussed,  radically  changed  position 
on  into  this,  as  weakly  sentimental  of  women  ?  Any  hint  of  the  innumer- 
as  any  heart-throb  song.  Some  able  opportunities  now  said  to  be 
women  writers,  however,  have  cour-  open  to  women  ?  Any  trace  of  inter- 
age  enough  not  to  make  even  the  est,  so  far  as  these  heroines  are 
tacit  apology  of  place  or  period  for  concerned,  in  the  questions  agitating 
their  choice  of  a  non-modern  heroine,  a  distraught  world  ?  Any  shadow  of 
Witness  Miss  E.  H.  Young's  alto-  those  wider,  more  impersonal  inter- 
gether  enchanting  Miss  Mote,  the  ests  women  are  now  supposed  to 
exhilarating  heroine  of  an  entirely  possess?  Matey  Gilbert  departs  for 
delightful  book.  Hannah  Mole,  com-  France  shortly  after  the  outbreak 
pelled  to  earn  her  bread  and  butter,  of  the  World  War,  but  her  reasons 
does  it  by  the  completely  Victorian,  are  entirely  personal.  She  goes  be- 
Charlotte  Bronte-ish  method  of  go-  cause  the  Vinets  are  her  dear  friends, 
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not  because  the  Germans  had  de-  with  her.  But  could  anything  female 

spised  a  treaty  as  a  mere  scrap  of  be  less  like  the  frank,  independent, 

paper.  Only  that  merciless  carica-  clear-sighted  and  clear-brained  young 

ture,    the   preposterous   heroine   of  woman  who  is,  or  so  at  least  we  have 

Gertrude  Atherton's   The  Sopbisti-  had  dinned  into  our  ears,  the  fine 

cafes }  makes  even  a  pretence  of  being  flower  of  the  Twentieth  Century? 

interested  in  the  ideas  agitating  the  We  still  read  articles  dealing  with 

world  outside  her  own  little  circle,  the  problems  of  the  woman  who 

and  none  save  the  ultra-naive  could  tries  to  combine  a  profession  with 

possibly  take  her  seriously.  children  and  a  husband;  but  so  far 

as   our  women   novelists   are   con- 

N   ENTIRELY  personal,  exclusive  cerned,  she  has  apparently  ceased  to 

and  excluding  interest  in  the  exist.  Those  of  their  heroines  who 

concerns  of  her  own  home  and  family  are  compelled  to  earn  their  own  liv- 

and  friends  is,  we  are  often  told,  one  ing,  do  so  reluctantly,  and  drop  their 

among  the  many  defects  of  the  old-  work  without  a  moment's  argument 

fashioned  woman   eliminated   from  or    hesitation.    Matey    sheds    her 

and    by    her    Twentieth    Century  teaching  at  the  call  of  matrimony; 

sister.  The  latter  has,  it  is  frequently  Ray  leaves  business  willingly  when 

said,  learned  to  discuss  impersonal  Walter  Saxel  lifts  his   finger.  The 

affairs  impersonally,  giving  genuine  preternaturally   precocious,   utterly 

heed  to  much  that  does  not  impinge  egotistical  Philippa  of  Anne  Douglas 

directly  on  her  own  life.  But  not  one  Sedgwick's  disappointing  novel  does 

of  these  women's  novels  gives  any  manifest  a  slight  interest  in  archi- 

decided  indication  of  anything  of  the  tecture,    but    her    real    concern    is 

sort.  On  the  contrary,  the  women  concentrated  on  her  supposedly  irre- 

depicted  in  the  more  important  of  sistible  and  exceptionally  disagree- 

the  recent  novels  written  by  women  able  self, 
are  as  home-and-family  centred  as 

any  Victorian   of  them   all.   Take  \\7rHY    tn^s    sudden    reversion? 

away    their    cigarettes,    and    they  W  What's  wrong  with  the  women? 

would  fit  perfectly  into  Nineteenth  Surely  there  must  be  drama,  adven- 

Century  fiction.  ture,  conflict  in  plenty  for  the  novel- 

In  articles  and  essays,  the  ignor-  ist  to  write  about  in  the  lives  of  such 

ance  and  silliness  of  many  of  the  business  and  professional  women  as 

old-time  heroines  is  often  contrasted  those  whose  achievements   are  re- 

with  the  trained  intelligence  of  the  counted  in  newspapers  and  magazine 

modern  woman.  Yet  not  Dickens'  articles!  What  about  the  woman  poli- 

Dora,  not  even  Evelina  herself  is  tician  we  used  occasionally  to  meet 

more  imbecile  than  that  prize  ninny,  in  fiction,  and  still  encounter  in  real 

Sally  Field,  though  her  creator,  Eliz-  life?  Where  is  the  social  worker,  the 

abeth  Hamilton  Herbert,  apparently  physician,   the  writer?  Why,   even 

regards  her  as  quite  irresistible,  and  the  actress  seems  to  have  renounced 

makes   no  less   than   three  of  the  her  profession,  and  the  trade  union 

Fletcher  brothers,  the  Happy  Sinner  leader  to  have  gone  back  home! 

included,  fall  more  or  less  in  love  The  hero,  banished  from  so-called 
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serious  fiction,  has  found  refuge  in  Campion.  Although  Dorothy  L.  Say- 

the  crime  story;  not  so  the  modern  ers  has  deserted,  it  is  to  be  hoped 

woman,    scarcely    less    an    outcast,  only  temporarily,  her  favorite  Lord 

When  women   write  crime  stories,  Peter  Wimsey,  it  is  no  female  sleuth, 

the  criminals   and  detectives   alike  but  Paul  Harrison,  son  of  the  dead 

are  almost  invariably  men.  Joanna  man,  who  presents  The  Documents  in 

Cannan's  fine  psychological  study  of  the  Case.  The    very  much  involved 

murder,  No  Walls  of  Jasper,  con-  events  which  led  to  The  Murder  of 

cerns  a  murderer,  not  a  murderess,  Lalla  Lee  are  successfully  traced  by 

and  though  Mrs.   Belloc  Lowndes'  the  plump  and  efficient  O.  Wimble, 

LettyLyn ton  does  administer  poison,  known,  Helen  Burnham  tells  us,  as 

it  is  in  a  thoroughly  Victorian  man-  "One  Week  Wimble,"  and  the  suc- 

ner,  and  only  because  the  man  on  cessful  detective  of  one  of  the  best 

whose    help    she    depended    wasn't  murder  stories  of  the  season,  Anne 

there  to  give  her  the  assistance  she  Austin's  Murder  at  Bridge,  is   the 

wanted.  It  is  true  that  F.  Tennyson  already  well  known  Bonnie  Dundee, 

Jesse's  Solange  Stories  show  a  woman  whose    Christian    name    is    James, 

in  the  role  of  professional  detective,  In  real  life,  women  detectives  exist, 

but  Solange  Fontaine  depends  for  and  Scotland  Yard  apparently  finds 

her  success,  not  on  close  reasoning,  them  useful;  but  they  are  far  from 

hard  work  or  scientific  study,  but  on  popular  with  women  writers.  Mys- 

an  intuition  of  evil  which  rarely  fails  tery  and  detective  stories  give  shelter 

her.  And  if  "intuition"  isn't  a  typi-  to  the  hero;  not  to  the  modern  worn  an. 
cal,  pet  possession  of  the  Nineteenth 

Century  female,  what  is?  Though  it  TTJERHAPS  the  most  striking  thing 

is  Aunt  Hattie,  not  the  detective  on  Jt  about  the  serious  novels  written 

the  case,  who  discovers  the  truth  by  women  is  the  way  their  heroines 

about  Murder  in  a  Haystack,   the  remain,  not  merely  remote  from  the 

handling  of  that  discovery  is   the  world  of  changing  ideas,  but  almost 

weakest  part  of  Dorothy  Aldis'  en-  as  unaffected  by  it  as  if  they  belonged 

tertaining  story.  to   another  universe.    In   fact,   the 

only  women  in  whom  women  fiction 

•ANY  a  doctor's  plate  is  inscribed  writers  seem  interested  are  those  in 

with   a   feminine   name;    but  whom   non-fiction   writers    are   not 

when  Helen  Simpson  needs  a  physi-  interested  at  all.  All  sorts  of  new 

cian  to  explain  the  reason  why  tfbe  theories  are  being  proclaimed  con- 

Prime  Minister  Is  Dead,  she  chooses  cerning  the  education  of  children, 

a  masculine  one,  the  very  likable  Dr.  yet  scarcely  so  much  as  an  echo  of 

James  Stringfellow.   Elizabeth  Gill  them  sounds  in  any  of  these  novels, 

uses    a   detective   with    the   rather  The  institution  of  marriage  is  being 

unusual  name  of  Benvenuto  Brown  challenged  on  every  side,  both  the- 

to   untangle    the   mystery   of   The  oretically   and   in   practice.    Clever 

Crime  Coast,  while  Margery  Ailing-  young  men  write  about  ^he  Bank- 

ham's  ingenious  puzzle,   'The  Gyrtb  ruptcy    of    Marriage,    and    women 

Challice   Mystery,    is    solved    by    a  uphold  ^he  Right  to  Happiness,  but 

professional      investigator,     Albert  the  woman  novelist's  heroine  ignores 
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all  such  questioning.  In  real  life, 
women  can  be  and  often  are  respon 
sible  citizens;  the  woman  novelist's 
heroine  shows  no  shadow  of  interest 
in  national  or  even  in  civic  questions. 
Though  she  can't  remain  entirely 
oblivious  of  the  World  War,  it 
affects  her  only  through  her  personal 
relationships.  The  world  of  today 
is  a  world  of  question  and  transition; 
of  crumbling  standards,  of  doubts 
and  denials;  a  world  of  mental 
turmoil  and  economic  uncertainty; 
a  world  terribly  conscious  of  an 
all-pervading  lack  of  security,  strewn 
with  the  wreckage  of  beliefs,  moral, 
social,  religious.  Where,  among  all 
the  novels  cited,  is  a  trace  of  any 
of  this  to  be  found?  A  very  little  of 
it  does,  at  the  last,  disturb  the 
current  of  ^he  Deepening  Stream; 
elsewhere,  it  produces  hardly  so 
much  as  a  ripple. 

"\rET  these  women  writers  are  far 
j[  too  intelligent  to  be  unpercep- 
tive;  far  too  conscientious  to  be  con 
sciously  untruthful.  They  appeal,  all 
of  them,  to  large  audiences.  If  the 
women  they  depict  are  women  whose 
interests  are  not  merely  centred  in 
but  entirely  confined  to  personal 
relationships,  if  their  heroines  remain 
all  but  completely  untouched  by 
those  swirling  currents  of  thought 
which  are  producing  so  many  intel 
lectual  whirlpools,  is  it  because 
women  really  are  like  that?  Because 
the  professional,  artistic,  intellectual 
woman,  the  woman  of  the  so-called 
intelligentsia,  is  only  acting  a  part, 
though  perhaps  unconsciously,  simu 
lating  interests  and  ambitions  she 
does  not  genuinely  feel?  Or  is  it, 
which  seems  far  more  probable,  a 
matter  of  proportion? 


For  when  numbers  are  considered, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  these  women 
we  call  "modern"  represent  but  a 
small  fraction  of  their  sex.  They  are 
the  exception,  always  so  much  more 
noticeable  than  the  average.  The 
majority  of  women  today,  as  yester 
day  and  the  day  before  and  the 
day  before  that,  can  find  thrills  in  a 
new  embroidery  stitch,  but  not  in 
a  new  theory  of  the  universe.  We 
liked  to  believe  that  the  average 
had  acquired  new  interests,  wider 
than  those  of  their  predecessors, 
that  though  many  women  might 
remain  at  home  physically,  they 
journeyed  afar  mentally.  Have  they 
grown  weary,  or  worse  still,  dis 
couraged?  Readers  enjoy  identifying 
themselves  with  the  characters  in 
their  favorite  novels;  the  degree  of 
satisfactoriness  attending  that  iden 
tification  is  often  the  degree  of  the 
novel's  popularity.  Is  it  laziness, 
or  incapacity  welcoming  escape  from 
effort  and  pretence  that  has  brought 
about  the  revival  of  the  old-fashioned 
heroine,  door-mattishness  and  all? 
Or  has  the  viewpoint  been  entirely 
wrong,  and  the  much  discussed 
changed  position  of  woman  been 
really  a  change  in  the  position  of 
only  a  very  few  women  ? 

MANY  years  ago,  Thackeray  as 
serted  that  women  preferred 
the  "heroic  female  character,"  to  the 
"kind,  fresh,  smiling,  artless,  tender 
little  domestic  goddess,"  adored  by 
men.  Today,  curiously  enough,  the 
tender,  smiling  little  idiot  seems  to 
be  at  a  discount,  as  far  as  men's 
novels  are  concerned,  though  more 
or  less  modified  she  dominates  those 
of  women.  Is  there  perhaps  some 
hideous  taint  in  the  modern  women 
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of  keen  intelligence  and  broad  inter 
ests  which  only  women  are  able  to 
perceive?  It  hardly  appears  possible 
that  all  the  professional,  charitable, 
artistic  and  intelligent  women,  all 
the  women  who  take  any  part, 
active  or  passive,  in  the  world  of 
ideas  and  speculations,  of  changing 
thought  and  changing  attitude  of 
mind,  have  suddenly  become  so 
innately  poisonous  they  can  not  safely 
be  handled,  even  with  tongs!  Then 
why  do  women  writers  boycott 
them? 

Because,  if  not  poisonous,  they 
are  something  far  worse;  they  are 
out  of  fashion.  Like  short  skirts  and 
short  hair.  They  are  out,  partly 
because  they  were  so  completely, 
extraordinarily  in.  And  they  were 
extraordinarily  in  because  they  rep 
resented,  not  what  the  average 
woman  was,  but  what  she  fancied 
she  wanted  to  be.  If  they  are  now 


demodees,  it  is  because  it  took  too 
much  mental  effort  for  the  average 
woman  to  live  up  to  them,  too  great 
a  strain  on  her  imagination.  These 
recent  heroines,  with  their  far  less 
exacting  standards  of  intelligence, 
relieve  her  not  only  from  all  effort 
but  from  any  sense  of  inferiority, 
since  their  good  qualities  are  precisely 
those  of  which  she  is  practically 
certain  to  believe  herself  already 
possessed.  The  change  in  clothes- 
fashions  is  only  the  outward  symbol 
of  one  which  is  far  deeper,  far  more 
radical;  a  change  in  admirations. 
And  quick  to  feel,  quick  to  respond 
to  this  change,  women  novelists 
have  reinvested  the  old-fashioned 
woman  who  has  suddenly  become 
the  newest  fashioned  woman  with 
that  role  of  heroine  from  which  she 
was  so  joyfully  ousted. 

The  Queen  is  dead.  Long  live  the 
Queen! 
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THE  American 
jazz  no  longer 
shatters  the 
peace  of  the  Kur- 
park,  and  there  are 
no  sounds  excepting 
the  pecking  away  of 
the  Landscaper  at 
his  typewriter,  the 
chitter  of  small 
birds  in  the  under 
brush,  and  the  occa 
sional  klop-klop  of 
not  unduly  energetic 
horses  from  the  street  below.  For 
more  than  two  hours,  not  an  auto 
mobile  has  passed,  this  being  the 
time  of  siesta,  when  none  but  your 
faithful  correspondent  in  all  Bad 
Kissingen  is  at  work.  There  is  an 
incredible  peace  about  this  little 
town  in  Northern  Bavaria,  removed 
by  much  more  than  mere  space  from 
the  hurly-burly  of  the  great  cities; 
indeed,  it  is  as  peaceful  as  London  on 
a  Sunday  afternoon,  when  one  may 
slip  off  the  sidewalks  of  Piccadilly 
into  Green  Park  to  discover  scenes 
that  for  sheer  quiet  and  natural 
beauty  can  hardly  be  matched  any 
where.  Never  will  this  wanderer  for 
get  his  last  Sunday  afternoon  in 
Green  Park  during  the  recent  visit 
to  London;  there  was  much  wind  in 
the  trees,  and  the  gaily  colored  wild 
duck  swam  through  blown  patterns 
on  the  water.  He  thought  with  more 
than  a  little  sadness  of  Central  Park 
and  its  Sunday  litter,  and  wondered 


HERSCHEL  BRICKELL 


how  long  it  would 
be  in  New  York  be 
fore  all  the  domesti 
cated  wild-fowl  that 
begged  eagerly  for 
bits  of  bread,  would 
be  caught  and  eaten, 
or  if  not  eaten,  at 
least  killed.  .  .  . 

Moving  on  to 
Paris  from  London, 
in  the  company  of 
an  Englishman,  the 
Landscaper  heard  it 
said  that  the  French  were  wonderful 
because  they  had  adopted  the  Ma 
chine  Age  without  losing  the  Art  of 
Living,  which  is  a  true  saying, 
almost  as  true,  perhaps,  as  the  re 
mark  of  still  another  Englishman, 
which  was  that  the  courtesy  of  the 
French  had  its  rise  in  their  innate 
inability  to  get  along  with  other 
people  —  that  they  had  had  to 
devise  an  elaborate  outward  polite 
ness  to  conceal  their  disagreeable 
qualities.  It  should  be  added,  at  this 
point,  that  these  unpleasant  qualities 
which  have  been  so  much  in  evidence 
in  Paris  the  last  few  years  are  at  the 
present  moment  by  no  means  so 
prominent.  A  year  ago,  France  was 
the  only  prosperous  country  in 
Europe;  this  year,  she  is  feeling  the 
pinch  along  with  the  rest,  and  the 
Americans  are  not  pouring  their  mil 
lions  into  the  pockets  of  the  Paris 
shopkeepers.  Ergo,  there  is  a  marked 
difference  in  the  atmosphere;  hotel 
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bills  are  much  more  likely  to  be  cor-  parts  of  the  world,  which  has  been 

rect,    and    manners    are    far    more  the  state  of  publishing  since  Guten- 

agreeable.  The  de  luxe  shops  are  glad  berg,  if,  indeed,  it  did  not  exist  in 

to  see  a  customer,  and  are  even  in-  China    long    before    Gutenberg,    a 

clined   at   times   to   help   him   find  casual    observer    would    have    said 

values,    which   is,    it   must    be   re-  that  the  publishers  present  at  the 

marked  in  passing,  quite  different  conference  were  a  well-dressed,  well- 

from  the  situation  of  a  twelve-month  fed    lot,    who    seemed    reasonably 

since.  happy  in  a  somewhat  unsatisfactory 

world,  and  not  at  all  likely  to  have  to 

The  Suffering  Publishers  move  into  garrets  and  subsist  on 

ripHE  Landscaper  spent  the  better  crusts.  Irony  aside,  the  very  fact 
JL  part  of  a  week  in  Paris  attending  that  several  score  of  the  leading 
the  sessions  of  the  International  publishers  of  the  most  important 
Publishers  Congress,  the  first  in  ten  nations  did  meet  in  peace  and  amity 
years,  and  listening  to  publishers  for  four  days,  and  did  decide  to  hold 
from  many  parts  of  Europe  pour  annual  meetings  in  future,  is  at  least 
forth  their  woes.  Publishers  always  one  hopeful  sign,  in  whatever  degree 
have  woes,  of  course,  and  perhaps  of  anxiety  the  authors  may  regard 
the  most  striking  feature  of  the  this  closer  banding  together  of  the 
meeting,  aside  from  the  more  solid  business  men  upon  whom  they  must 
work  of  trying  to  settle  important  depend  to  get  their  art  into  the 
matters  of  copyright,  was  the  fact  hands  of  the  customers, 
that  every  one  seemed  to  have  the  . 
same  troubles,  the  principal  diffi-  V*  Sad  State  of  ^Affairs 
culty  everywhere  being  that  too  ^x  ^c  THAT  of  the  literary  landscape 
many  inferior  books  are  published.  W  in  France?  This  observer 
This  is  a  familiar  plaint  in  the  found  two  of  the  best-informed  of 
United  States;  it  would  be  hard  to  his  acquaintances  in  Paris  pro- 
find  a  publisher  who  would  not  agree  foundly  pessimistic  about  the  fiction 
that  the  list  of  every  other  publisher  outlook.  Both  agreed  that  the  prin- 
was  far  too  long.  At  the  bottom  of  cipal  difficulty  with  the  French 
the  trouble  lies  one  very  simple  fact,  novel  of  the  times  was  its  complete 
which  is  that  not  nearly  enough  lack  of  blood  and  entrails;  that  the 
really  good  books  are  being  written  writers  of  the  country  had  gone 
at  present  to  keep  the  elaborate  intellectual,  had  forgotten  corn- 
machinery  of  publishing  in  motion,  pletely  that  the  primary  purpose  of 
If  one  half  the  publishers  were  to  the  novel  was  to  take  the  reader 
retire  at  once,  the  situation  might  be  out  of  himself,  and  were  contenting 
eased  somewhat,  but  how  is  the  half  themselves  with  thin  technical  exer- 
to  be  chosen?  It  is  like  most  prob-  cises  which,  as  often  as  not,  had  no 
lems,  quite  simple  until  the  moment  great  interest  even  for  their  fellow- 
comes  for  putting  the  obvious  solu-  professionals.  One  of  the  direct  re- 
tion  into  action.  suits  of  this  situation,  which  leaves 
In  spite,  however,  of  the  extremely  France's  intelligent  middle-class, 
precarious  state  of  publishing  in  all  buyers  and  readers  of  books,  with- 
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out  satisfactory  fiction,  is  that  doz-  The  Landscaper  had  a  few  hours 

ens  of  English  and  American  novels  in  Frankfort-on-Main  coming  down 

are  now  being  translated  and  pub-  from  Paris  to  Bad  Kissingen,  and 

lished  with  success  in  France;  indeed,  remembering  at  some  time  to  have 

the  literary  tide  has  turned,  and  it  is  heard  of  the  existence  of  a  fine  art 

safe   to  say   that   at  present  more  museum  in  this  most  charming  city, 

foreign  novels  are  finding  readers  in  gathered    together    his    handful    of 

France  than  French  novels  are  find-  German  words  and  set  out  in  search 

ing   in   America   and   England.   Of  of  the  building.  It  was  not  hard  to 

course,  the  situation  is  different  in  find,  and  there  was  the  great  good 

these  two  countries;  French  transla-  luck  of  hitting  upon  a  magnificent 

tions  are  hard  to  sell  in  England  for  exposition  of  paintings  by  the  artists 

the  very  good  reason  that  French  who  used  to  be  called  Modernists  — 

books  of  any  importance  are  read  in  Picasso,  Picabia,  Munch,  Marc  Cha- 

the  original.  gall,  Gauguin,  Van  Gogh,  Cezanne, 

and  going  farther  back  to  Renoir, 

France  fyoks  Outward  Monet)  and  the  rest.  Perhaps  such 

rjpHE  influence  of  the  Colonial  things  have  no  place  in  the  literary 
JL  Exposition  may  have  something  landscape;  this  reporter  merely  sets 
to  do  with  the  books  of  travel  and  down  his  own  unbounded  delight  in 
exploration  that  just  now  fill  the  being  able  to  view  a  whole  artistic 
book  shop  windows  of  Paris,  but  movement  under  one  roof,  in  well- 
whatever  the  cause,  the  French  are  lighted,  well-arranged  rooms.  The 
going  in  for  reading  about  far-away  good  burghers  of  Frankfort  were 
places.  Films  of  the  same  variety  enjoying  the  show;  very  few  for- 
attract  great  crowds,  and  in  many  eigners  were  in  evidence,  although 
instances  there  is  a  direct  tie-up  any  one  interested  in  such  matters 
between  the  publication  of  a  book  might  well  have  made  a  journey  to 
and  the  showing  of  the  film.  Aside  Europe  to  see  so  extraordinary  a  col- 
from  this  tendency,  a  visit  to  a  lection  of  paintings,  mostly  in  the 
number  of  bookstores  disclosed  to  hands  of  private  owners,  and  there- 
the  Landscaper  nothing  more  star-  fore  very  difficult  to  see. 
tling  than  the  usual  number  of  excel 
lent  books  about  art  of  one  sort  or  Where  Jjfe  Is  J^ved 
another,  admirably  done,  and  rea-  ^  "rc  TENDERING  out  of  the  museum 
sonable  in  price.  The  vogue  of  the  VV  along  the  Main,  the  Land- 
"  picture-book,"  for  which  the  Ger-  scaper  was  again  struck  with  the 
mans  are  largely  responsible,  is  also  gemutlichkeit  of  German  cities;  along 
in  evidence  in  Paris.  Most  of  the  the  Main  are  many  bath  and  boat 
volumes  on  display  originated  in  houses  and  open  air  restaurants 
Germany,  but  the  French  are  turn-  where  one  may  spend  a  whole  day  in 
ing  out  some  of  their  own,  and  it  the  open  air  at  a  very  small  cost,  and 
seems  safe  to  prophesy  a  real  future  in  complete  comfort.  Cycling  is 
for  the  volume  made  up  of  unusually  possible,  since  Frankfort  has  not 
fine  photographs  satisfactorily  re-  received  the  Fordian  blessing  of  mod- 
produced,  and  at  very  low  prices.  ern  automobile  traffic,  and  life  moves 
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gently  and  easily,  although  the  city  tion,  but  it  does  offer  somewhat  of 

is,  of  course,   important   commer-  an  explanation  for  your  correspond- 

cially.  Here,  as  everywhere  else  in  ent's  dissatisfaction  with  the  current 

Germany,  the  love  of  the  open  air  is  civilization  of  his   native  land,  in 

strikingly    manifested;    clothing    is  which  the  real  happiness  of  the  indi- 

dispensed  with  as  far  as  possible —  vidual  seems  to  play  so  completely 

in  many  instances,  as  in  the  nackt-  insignificant  a  part. 

cultur  colonies,  which  are  increasing  . 

in  size  and  importance,  fig  leaves  are  "hat  Condon  Is  T(eadtng 

verboten  —  and  the  result  is  a  nation  rjpHE    books    that   London    reads 

of  tanned,   clear-skinned,   vigorous  JL  today  will  be  read  in  America 

looking  people,  who,  despite  their  tomorrow,  and  perhaps  some  of  the 

prevailing   despondency   concerning  ones  that  are  to  be  mentioned  here 

the  economic  future  of  the  nation,  will  have  already  seen  the  light  of 

seem  so  much  healthier  and  happier  day  before  this  article  appears.  Once 

than  most  Americans  that  any  com-  before  the  Landscaper  mentioned  the 

parisons  in  this  direction  give  one  a  outstanding  success   of  the   spring 

distinct  feeling  of  distress.  season  in  England,  Hatter  s  Castle, 

/*               I?       j  TT  •  by  A.  J.  Cronin.  This  very  long  and 

J^ost  and  Found  Heimat  somewhat  gloomy  novel  is  by  now  a 

IF    THE  patient     readers    of    this  runaway;    added    to    a    chorus    of 

department  can  stand  one  more  praise  from  all  the  critics  of  any 

digression,  the  Landscaper  promises  importance,  it  has  the  approval  of 

in  the  very  next  paragraph  to  get  the  public  as  well.  The  Landscaper 

back  to  the  mutton-chops,  and  not  would  not  bet  too  much  money  on 

to  mention  anything  except  books  its  success  in  America  at  the  present 

for  several  pages  at  least.  He  has  time,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is 

often   wondered   why   so   much   of  an  important  piece  of  fiction,  and 

Europe  found  its  way  straight  to  his  one  that  will  certainly  reward  the 

heart,  and  here,  he  guesses,  is  the  intelligent  reader  who  seeks  it  out. 

answer  —  much  of  Europe  is  a  quar-  It  looks,  too,  as  if  the  author  might 

ter-century  behind  America  in  sur-  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  really  im- 

rendering    body    and    soul    to    the  portant  new  figures  in  English  fic- 

Machine  Age.  This  puts  the  Land-  tion.  Before  leaving  New  York,  a 

scaper  back  into  the  epoch  of  his  bookseller  told  the  Landscaper  he 

childhood,  for  which  there  has  always  should  read  Beatrice  Tunstall's  'The 

been  a  longing;  a  sort  of  homesick-  Shiny  Night ,  and  since  booksellers 

ness    that   could   not    be   satisfied,  are  more  often  than  not  the  best 

because  a  whole  period  had  van-  guides  to  reading  matter,  the  Land- 

ished.  The  South  of  the  Landscaper's  scaper  made  a  mental  note  of  the 

early  years  is  two  hundred  years  off,  suggestion.  This  novel  is  doing  well 

thanks   to   the   evil   genius   of  our  in  England,  and  is  a  remarkably  fine 

Detroit  wonder-worker;  the  charm  piece  of  work,  perhaps  already  lost 

that  it  had  is  on  this  side  of  the  in  the  dull  season  of  the  spring,  but 

water.  Perhaps  no  one  else  will  be  well  worth  searching  out,  especially 

interested  in  this  bit  of  self-revela-  for  discriminating  readers  who  enjoy 
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being  among  the  early  discoverers  of  with  no  emphasis  on  style,  but  with 
new  talent.  Among  other  recently  a  good  story,  and  a  pleasantly  old- 
published  novels  in  England  that  fashioned  air  about  its  lack  of  literary 
promise  to  be  of  interest  to  America  swank.  Shalimar  bears  an  unblem- 
as  well  are  Edward  Knoblock's  The  ished  reputation  among  real  sea- 
Man  With  Two  Mirrors,  a  well-  dogs;  he  has  never  been  known  to 
written  and  exciting  story  in  which  a  make  a  mistake  in  describing  a 
great  deal  happens,  but  in  which  sailing  vessel.  Other  fiction  of  the 
incident  does  not  outweigh  good  moment,  which  we  are  certain  to 
writing  and  careful  drawing  of  char-  have  a  look  at  sooner  or  later,  in- 
acter;  and  Anthony  Powell's  After-  eludes  Arnot  Robertson's  third  novel, 
noo n  Men,  a  "party"  novel  of  Lon-  Four  Frightened  People,  a  tale  of 
don,  in  which  Mr.  Powell  sets  out  to  adventure  in  the  Malay  jungles 
show  the  futility  of  promiscuous  tensely  dramatic  and  well-written; 
drinking  and  sexual  relations,  and  Compton  MacKenzie's  highly  enter- 
does  it  with  a  savage  intellectual  taining  skit,  Buttercups  and  Daisies; 
coldness  that  makes  his  book  as  Sacheverel  Sitwell's  collection  of 
powerful  a  sermon  against  the  mis-  short  stories,  Far  From  My  Home, 
use  of  the  delightful  things  of  life  as  excellent  stuff;  and  among  innumer- 
may  be  found  anywhere.  Harold  able  detective  stones,  John  Rhodes' 
Nicholson  called  it  a  "party  novel  to  The  Hanging  Woman,  and  Alan 
end  party  novels";  it  bears  certain  Thomas'  The  Stolen  Cellini,  the  latter 
resemblances  to  Ernest  Hemingway's  notable  for  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
The  Sun  Also  Rises  both  in  style  and  turn  around  a  murder, 
philosophy,  but  is  interesting  and 

unusual  enough  in  its  own  right.  The  Treasures  of  the  Future 
striking  title  is,  curiously  enough,  AMONG  forthcoming  books  about 
from  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  2\.  which  this  literary  snooper  has 
*\r  7  r  n  heard  in  advance  will  be  the  auto- 
U^wel  of  the  Sea  biography  of  young  master  William 
NE  hears,  too,  that  a  well-  Gerhardi,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
established  writer  of  sea  stories  of  the  writing  men  of  our  day,  who, 
known  to  all  the  readers  of  Black-  having  reached  the  advanced  age  of 
wood's  as  Shalimar  will  shortly  make  thirty-five,  has  set  down  his  life  story 
his  debut  in  America  with  a  first  to  date,  calling  it  Adventures  of  a 
novel,  called  ^he  Tomah  —  and  Polyglot.  A  good  deal  of  autobio- 
After.  Shalimar 's  real  name  is  Cap-  graphical  material  is  to  be  found  in 
tain  F.  C.  Hendry,  and  the  material  Mr.  Gerhardi's  delightful  novels, 
in  his  many  sea  tales  comes  from  enough  to  guarantee  the  interest  of 
first-hand  experience;  the  author  has  the  new  book.  It  would  be  well  to 
retired  after  a  lifetime  of  adventure  put  a  check-mark  by  this  announce- 
to  a  small  village  in  the  north  of  ment,  if  you  like  really  sophisticated 
Scotland,  to  devote  all  his  time  to  reading  and  do  not  mind  a  seasoning 
writing,  The  Tomah  —  and  After  is  of  scandal.  Quite  another  matter  will 
a  sea  yarn  after  the  Marryat  tradi-  be  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  life  story,  which 
tion,  straightforward  and  simple,  is  to  be  called  Looking  Back  Over 
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Eighty  Tears,  with  the  subtitle,  By  John  Wesley.  His  Rousseau  is  very 

One  Who  Has  Always  Looked  For-  good  indeed;  he  is  a  careful  scholar 

ward.  This  record  of  a  long  life  de-  who   writes   well,    and   who   has   a 

voted  to  science,  with,  in  its  latter  mastery  of  his  period;  one  would 

years,  the  addition  of  a  keen  interest  search  a  long  time  for  a  better  picture 

in  spiritualism,  should  be  not  only  of  Jean-Jacques  than  is  to  be  found 

important,    but   highly   interesting,  in  his  pages.  Not  a  biography,  but  a 

Not  yet  Englished,  but  certain  to  be  full-length  critical  study,  is  Arthur 

sooner  or  later,  is  a  biography  of  MacDowairs  Thomas  Hardy,  a  care- 

William    the    Conqueror    by    Mme.  ful  and  complete  examination  of  the 

Delarue-Mardrus,  which  the  Land-  whole  work  of  Hardy.   Mr.   Mac- 

scaper  skimmed  in  Paris  and  found  Dowall's  theory  is  that  Hardy  was  a 

excellent.  poet  who  wrote  novels,  rather  than 

a  novelist  who  turned  in  his  latter 

Some  qood  biographies  years  to  verse,  and  this  theory  he 

To  GO  on  with  this  subject  of  bi-  has  worked  out  interestingly  enough, 

ography,  the  Landscaper  would  although  there  are  still  some  of  us 

like  to  suggest  again  that  Antonina  left  who  prefer  to  think  of  Hardy  as 

Valentin's  life  of  Stresemann,  called  a  great  novelist,  with  his  output  of 

simply  Stresemann,  is  an  extraordi-  poetry  of  distinctly  secondary  im- 

narily  fine  piece  of  work,  and  one  portance.  England  has  enjoyed  H.  S. 

that  should  not  be  overlooked;  it  is  Ede's  book,  Savage  Messiah,  about 

really  worth  reading  wholly  aside  the    sculptor    Gaudier-Breszka     as 

from  one's  interest  in  the  subject,  much  as  America,  one  is  pleased  to 

The  biographer  had  a  very  unusual  report;    Francis   Toye's    full-length 

character  to  portray,  it  is  true,  but  biography  of  Verdi  is  another  im- 

the  sheer  artistry  of  her  effort  is  in  portant  work  in  the  field  of  biogra- 

evidence  within  the  first  two  or  three  phy  that  will  find  its  way  to   the 

pages;  one  may  know  at  once  that  United  States, 
she  is  quite  sure  of  herself  and  in  full 

command  of  fine  powers.  Another  England  J^ooks  at  Us 
biography  that  is  sure  to  interest  AMONG  the  books  read  by  the 
many  Americans  is  J.  B.  O'Mally's  JL\  Landscaper  in  London  was  a 
Florence  Nightingale,  1820-1856,  the  report  on  the  crime  situation  in 
story  of  the  life  of  this  remarkable  America  written  by  an  English  news- 
woman  down  to  the  end  of  the  paperman,  Collinson  Owen,  and 
Crimean  War,  written  with  the  called  King  Crime.  This  is  a  detached 
assistance  of  her  family,  who  gave  and  not  at  all  unfriendly  survey  of 
the  biographer  full  access  to  all  the  crime  situation  in  the  United 
letters  and  other  private  documents.  States  as  it  existed  before  Mr.  Ca- 
The  result  is  by  no  means  a  politely  pone  was  put  into  prison,  as  some 
stodgy  book;  it  is,  rather,  a  stirring  wag  put  it,  for  using  the  wrong  fork 
portrait.  C.  E.  Vuillamy,  whose  at  a  dinner  party.  Mr.  Owen  has 
Voltaire  of  a  year  ago,  was  an  un-  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  among  us, 
usually  good  story,  has  now  done  enough  at  any  rate  to  have  written 
Rousseau,  and  will  in  time  present  a  book  in  which  the  facts  are  beyond 
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dispute.  His  pleasant  theory  is  that  seen;  after  the  utter  failure  last  year 
unless  we  destroy  crime,  crime  will  of  the  New  Humanists  to  remake 
destroy  us.  One  finds  this  a  little  the  world  nearer  to  the  heart's 
pessimistic,  for  the  United  States  desire,  the  Landscaper  has  been  sus- 
seems  to  be  able  to  stand  a  staggering  picious  of  these  intellectual  move- 
amount  of  law- violation  without  go-  ments.  But  for  those  who  read  Jeans 
ing  under.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Owen  has  and  Eddington  for  excitement,  even 
given  us  the  chance  to  see  ourselves  when  they  aren't  quite  certain  what 
as  others  see  us;  his  is  a  sociological  the  two  esteemed  gentlemen  are 
study  of  crime  in  America  as  a  driving  at,  and  who  at  the  same  time 
phenomenon  of  the  civilization  we  do  not  object  to  the  suggestion  that 
have  built  up,  and  whether  one  likes  there  are  other  strange  things  in  the 
it  or  not,  the  picture  is  not  exag-  world  besides  philosophers'  minds, 
gerated.  The  advantage  of  the  book  the  Landscaper  suggests  Witb  Mys- 
is,  of  course,  that  it  furnishes  a  tics  and  Magicians  in  Tibet,  by 
panorama  of  the  whole  crime  situa-  Alexandra  David-Neel,  and  Glimpses 
tion  the  country  over;  as  depressing  Into  Infinity  >  as  seen  by  Frank  Ives 
as  are  our  daily  newspapers,  they  and  written  down  by  Gascoigne 
can  do  no  more  than  to  give  one  Lumley.  Mrs.  David-Neel  has  spent 
glimpses  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  months  in  Tibet  as  a  lady  lama,  and 
their  kaleidoscopic  bits  are  so  often  has  been  initiated  into  the  magic  of 
lost  before  they  can  be  fitted  into  the  land,  which  is  in  itself,  from  her 
any  general  pattern.  Thoughtful  descriptions,  the  natural  home  of 
Americans,  the  Landscaper  believes,  things  that  lie  outside  the  ordinary 
will  find  Mr.  Owen's  book  disturb-  human  consciousness.  She  does  not 
ing,  but  with  distinct  possibilities  ask  for  the  absolute  credulity  of  the 
toward  awakening  the  public  con-  reader,  but  is  content  to  set  down 
science.  what  she  has  seen  and  felt;  many  of 

the    demonstrations    are    startling, 

vs.  Jeans  and  the  very  tone  of  the  book  is 

Landscaper    picked    up    in  sufficient  to  convince  the  skeptical 

JL  Paris  a  bit  of  gossip  about  a  red-  that  it  is  written  by  an  intelligent 

hot  controversy  that  will  be  on  full  observer.  Frank  Ives  and  Gascoigne 

tilt  this  autumn.  Bertrand  Russell  Lumley  wrote   that  strange   book, 

is   finishing    a   book   in   which   he  Ju-ju  and  Justice  in  Nigeria. 
attacks  the  theories  of  Jeans  and 

Eddington   to   the  extent  of  some  Some  *&al  \Hhost  Stones 

90,000  words.  It  is  the  first  impor-  TV  yfTR.  IVES  claims  to  have  psychic 

tant  work  of  this  kind  Mr.  Russell —  JML  powers,    discovered    in    early 

who  is  now  a  British  Lord  —  has  childhood.  He  sets  down  one  experi- 

done  in  many  years,  and  since  Jeans  ence    after    another    as    baldly    as 

and  Eddington  are  among  the  major  possible,    furnishing    as    much    evi- 

prophets  of  the  era,  there  is  certain  dence  as  is  to  be  had  to  prove  the 

to  be  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  existence  of  earth-bound  as  well  as 

row.  Just  what  it  all  will  have  to  do  beneficent  spirits,  and  telling  how 

with  the  price  of  eggs  remains  to  be  his  astral  body  has  often  made  long 
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journeys  into  distant  lands.  On  sev-  theory  would  long  ago  have  been 
eral  occasions,  he  narrowly  escaped  discarded,  especially  as  its  believers 
burial  during  the  absence  of  the  ego.  have  so  often  been  deceived. 
This  is  not  a  book  for  a  timid  person  How  pleasant  it  would  be  for  the 
to  read  alone  at  midnight  in  an  old  Landscaper  if  all  the  words  that 
house;  it  contains  several  extraordi-  come  out  of  his  battered  typewriter 
narily  good  ghost  stories,  all  put  could  be  formed  in  surroundings  as 
down  with  conviction,  and  with  the  pleasant  as  those  that  have  already 
proper  circumstances.  It  may  be  as  been  hinted  at  in  the  beginning  of 
well  for  the  Landscaper  to  say  that  this  article!  This  morning  at  break- 
he  is  quite  frankly  skeptical  of  the  fast  time,  a  sparrow  dropped  down 
supernatural,  although  he  has  him-  out  of  a  nearby  elm  onto  the  break- 
self  stumbled  upon  some  curious  fast  tray,  and  with  only  a  little 
occurrences  in  the  course  of  a  fairly  shyness,  ate  breakfast  with  the  Land- 
long  life,  especially  in  the  field  of  scaper.  .  .  .  The  good  sun  shines, 
telepathy.  the  wind  makes  the  leaves  dance; 
Perhaps  one  might  mention  some-  the  world  is  strangely  still  even  in 
what  in  this  connection  the  award  of  the  middle  of  the  morning.  How 
the  Hawthornden  Prize  for  1930  to  curious  it  is  to  move  about  from  one 
Geoffrey  Dennis'  The  End  of  the  country  to  another  so  swiftly  and 
World,  praised  long  ago  in  these  suddenly,  lugging  all  the  impedi- 
columns  as  one  of  the  most  extraor-  menta  of  one's  being!  Next  month, 
dinary  of  recent  books.  The  chances  impedimenta  and  all,  the  Land- 
are  there  are  copies  still  available,  scaper  will  be  back  in  New  York,  si 
since  the  volume  did  not  meet  with  Dios  quiere,  and  the  promise  is 
any  great  burst  of  appreciation;  it  is  hereby  made  that  the  department 
worth  reading  as  a  stunning  piece  of  will  be  much  more  about  books  than 
rhetoric,  as  well  as  something  filled  other  matters,  although  there  should 
with  overtones  of  thunder.  There  is  not  be  a  hard  and  fast  line.  Life  flows 
an  irresistible  fascination  for  many  into  books  and  out  of  books.  .  .  . 
minds  about  the  subject;  otherwise,  There  are  no  one-way  signs  between 
in  all  probability,  the  millenarian  Art  and  Life. 
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MAGICIANS,  turning  civic-hearted, 
denounce  wealthy  fortune  tell 
ers.  Angelo  Faticoni,  the  human 
cork,  has  died  without  revealing  to 
puzzled  medicine  how  he  slept  in 
water,  floated  with  a  twenty-pound 
cannon  ball  tied  to  his  legs  or  swam 
the  Hudson  River  on  a  chair 
weighted  with  lead.  Two  months  ago 
there  was  an  account  here  of  German 
scientists  looking  for  horoscope 
twins,  hoping  their  discovery  would, 
by  contrary  evidence,  forever  blast 
the  claims  of  astrologers:  particu 
larly,  that  horoscope  twins,  despite 
their  unrelation  by  blood,  should  be 
alike  in  all  ways,  even  to  living 
similar  lives.  Now  comes  Mr.  Ben 
Dixon  MacNeill  with  the  statement 
which  is  appended.  In  consideration 
of  the  subject's  complexity,  con 
troversial  nature  and  the  bitter 
danger  of  commenting  upon  it,  I  say 
no  more. 

"There  may  be  a  certain  technique 
about  fetching  together  horoscopic 
twins;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
might  be  something  else.  At  the 
moment  I  was  rather  breathlessly 
pinching  myself  to  see  if  I  had 
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avoided  being  dead  again.  Since  I 
was  born  an  arrant  coward,  it  has 
been  depressingly  necessary  to  be 
forever  proving  to  people  that  I'm 
not  and  this  twin  was  not  more  than 
an  item  in  a  company  that  assembled 
casually  to  observe  my  conversion 
into  an  integument.  And,  as  I  say,  at 
the  moment  I  was  preoccupied  with 
the  matter  of  being  yet  alive. 

"And  there  was  this  person,  hap 
pening  to  wear  a  blue  suit  just  like 
my  own,  a  polka-dot  tie  just  like  my 
own,  and  otherwise  seeming  to  be 
myself.  Mostly  the  assembled  casual 
witnesses  were  staring  at  me,  and  I 
was  looking  at  Captain  Larsen  and 
wondering  if,  after  all,  there  was,  or 
had  been,  a  soul  contained  in  me,  and 
this  was  it  standing  there  grinning 
quizzically  at  me.  People  stopped 
staring  at  me  and  stared  at  him 
some,  and  then  they  stared  at  both 
of  us. 

"And  then  I  said:  ' Who  —  or 
what  —  the  hell  are  you  ? '  And  he 
said  he  was  Captain  Larsen.  I  asked 
him  how  he  got  that  way  and  he  said 
he  was  born  that  way.  People  gaped 
and  I  asked  him  where  and  he  said  it 
happened  to  him  in  Copenhagen.  He 
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didn't  like  my  manner  or  something,  me  a  little  into  the  Army.  He  went  to 

and  no  more  did  I  like  his  manner.  France  and  sanctified  some  of  its 

And  I  asked  him  when  it  had  hap-  earth  with  his  bleedings.  His  post- 

pened  to  him.  humous  medals  preceded  me  home 

"Then  he  enumerated  the  minute,  from  the  wars,  and  his  widow  was  not 

the  hour,  the  day  and  the  year  of  the  at  all  unfriendly  to  me,  but  I  went 

event,  and,  when  I  had  had  time  to  elsewhere. 

compute  a  little,  it  appeared  that  he  "Later  she  married  Captain  Lar- 

had  been  born  in  Denmark  at  pre-  sen,  though  I  didn't  know  it  until  she 

cisely  the  same  moment  I  was  being  came  down  and  didn't  know  which 

born  in  North  Carolina.  All  the  while  was    her   husband    and   which   her 

the  company  which  had  gathered  to  might-have-been    husband.    He    in- 

see  me  disembodied  stood  and  gaped,  vited  me  to  the  West  Indies  for  a 

But  my  twin,  horological  and  cor-  cruise  with  him.  I  did  not  go." 
poreal,  grinned,  and  I  grinned,  being 
assured  that  he  was  a  twin  and  not  a 
ghost.  He  said,  then,  that  we  might 

proceed   some   distance   across   the  /f^NE  day  seventeen  years  ago  Mr. 

town  —  which      was      Wilmington,  \^J  Albert  D.  Purvis  was  working 

North  Carolina  —  and  in  the  cabin  in    a    field    on    his    farm,    sowing, 

of  the  ship  which  he  partly  owned  ploughing  or  doing  something  else  — 

and  wholly  commanded,  we  might  the  account,  unfortunately,  is  not 

do  what  should  be  customary  in  such  explicit.  At  any  rate,  it  was  an  or- 

matters.  dinary  day  in  Waller,  Texas,  and  the 

"Arrived  at  the  dock  where  his  Lord  sent  Mr.  Purvis  His  command, 
ship  was  discharging  unspeakable  As  in  most  of  the  inspiration 
fertilizers  into  a  warehouse,  he  was  chronicles,  Mr.  Purvis  had  not  pre- 
detained  on  the  pier  for  a  moment  viously  been  religious;  the  difference 
and  I  dropped  down  to  the  deck  was  in  the  specific  form  of  the  corn- 
ahead  of  him.  Two  persons  came  mand  —  no  laboring  in  the  accepted 
forward  obsequiously  and  gibbered  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  as  His  minis- 
in  some  strange  tongue.  I  looked  at  ter.  Not  at  all.  Seventeen  years 
them  in  bewilderment.  Captain  Lar-  ahead  of  our  hectic  world  the  Lord 
sen  and  I  repaired  to  the  cabin  and  had  gone  economic.  He  ordered  Mr. 
did  what  should  be  done  in  such  Purvis  to  open  up  a  general  store, 
cases.  The  rum  was  from  West  India.  Further  than  that,  He  had  a  Plan 

"We  didn't  discuss  Coolidge  or  for  it  —  and  not  a  Five  Year,  Ten 

deplore  Prohibition.  I  don't  recall  Year    or    Twenty    Year    Plan  —  a 

the  preliminaries.  Before  the  War  I  Divine  Plan. 

had  worked  in  that  town,  eating  at  Today  Mr.  Purvis  operates  one  of 
the  house  of  a  widow  who  was  the  largest  general  stores  in  his  sec- 
blessed  with  a  daughter  who  con-  tion  of  Texas,  still  on  the  Divine 
formed  generally  to  my  then  current  Plan.  Inside  it,  besides  the  mer- 
notions  of  what  a  young  lady  should  chandise,  are  two  signs,  one  a  big 
be.  However,  she  was  swept  off  her  blackboard  with  all  prices  plainly 
feet  by  a  young  fellow  who  preceded  marked  on  it,  the  other  containing  a 
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message  that  those  prices  are  the  worked  out  on  a  broader  basis,  tak- 
actual  cost  of  the  articles  named,  and  ing,  for  example,  the  New  York 
that  nothing  is  added  as  profit  to  the  Stock  Exchange  as  the  scene.  It  may 
store.  This  last  is  maintained  solely  differ  from  the  actuality  in  some 
by  free  will  offerings  from  customers,  points,  but  that  can  be  laid  to  the 
at  their  own  discretion,  as  is  also  the  influence  of  benign  Wisdom.  Two 
barber  shop  connected  with  it,  the  members  approach  each  other  in 
cost  here  being  estimated  on  the  friendly  fashion.  Mr.  Doe  says: 
basis  of  time  spent  in  achieving  "Richard,  I  hear  you  have  a  hun- 
hair  cuts,  shaves  and  other  ameni-  dred  thousand  shares  of  XYZ  corn- 
ties,  mon.  Will  you  sell?"  Mr.  Roe 

There  is  a  temptation,  of  course,  to  answers:  "Surely,  John.  They'll  be 

consider  all  this  in  the  light  of  a  in  your  office  tomorrow."  And  turns 

panacea.    Everybody   is   suggesting  away. 

odd  ideas  to  cure  the  world's  ills;  Mr.  "Not  so  fast  there,  Richard,"  Mr. 

Purvis*  idea  works,  quite  evidently.  Doe  stops  him.  "Here's  my  free  will 

Its  main  feature  is  casting  all  eco-  offering.    You    have    to    live,    you 

nomic  principles  overboard,  where,  know."  And  hands  over  title  to  a 

for  all  I   know,   they  belong,   and  slightly  used  Rolls  Royce,  which  Mr. 

depending  purely  on  human  nature  Roe  accepts  with  gratitude, 

to  secure  his  livelihood.  Many  others  The  curious  thing  that  I  noticed 

do  this,  I  admit,  but  their  dependence  about  this  was  that  nowhere .  was 

on  human  nature  is  aggressive,  in-  there  any  mention  of  price.  And  on 

tense;  ask  the  man  who  owns  a  gold  further  visual  investigation,  I  found 

brick.  Mr.  Purvis*  is  passive — just  definitely  that  not  one  cent  of  money 

unadulterated  depending.  changed  hands. 

I  have  tried  to  visualize  his  scheme  w.  A.  D. 


Disarmament  or  Disaster 


BY  J.  WILLIAM  TERRY 

NEXT  February,  if  there  are  no  Conference   really   succeeds   it   will 

slip-ups,    delegations    from  serve  dramatically  to  check  Europe 

between  fifty  and  six tycoun-  in  its  steady  advance  toward  war 

tries  will  descend  on  the  little  city  on  and  turn  it,  mind  and  heart,  to  the 

the  shores  of  Lake  Leman,  which  business    of   making    and    keeping 

was  once  the  domain  of  John  Calvin  peace. 

and  is  now  the  seat  of  the  League  of  But  it  does  not  require  the  extra 

Nations.  touches  of  an  alarmist's  pessimism 

It  will  be  the  largest  international  to  make  a  dark  picture  of  the  almost 
conference  ever  held,  which  should  certain  consequences  should  the  Con- 
have  its  appeal  to  Americans  in  their  ference  fail.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
respect  for  quantity.  But  what  is  look  frankly  at  a  few  high  probabili- 
much  more,  unquestionably  it  will  be  ties  that  are  recognized  —  in  private 
the  most  important  international  if  not  always  in  public  utterances  — 
conference  since  the  peace  was  made  by  most  of  those  who  are  intelli- 
in  Paris  in  1919.  In  no  sense  is  it  a  gently  familiar  with  conditions  in 
rhetorical  exaggeration  to  say  that  on  Europe. 

its  outcome  will  rest  the  immediate  The  most  direct  and  spectacular 

destiny  of  the  world.  consequence  of  the   failure   of  the 

A  decision  actually  to  reduce  the  Conference  would  probably  be  Ger- 

world's    armaments   would   remove  many's  repudiation  of  the  disarma- 

some  of  the  most  dangerous  factors  ment  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of 

in  an  international  situation  which  Versailles  and  the  reestablishment  of 

now  threatens  to  end  in  titanic  dis-  her  armed  forces.  Should  any  of  the 

aster.  Putting  a  programme  of  reduc-  former  Allied  Powers  attempt  to  stop 

tion    into    effect    would    take    the  this  by  direct  action,  they  would,  in 

thoughts  of  governments  and  peoples  all  likelihood,  be  defied  by  Germany, 

from  the  gruesome  spectre  of  war  and  war  thus  be  precipitated.  If  the 

which  has  been  over  Europe  for  the  League  of  Nations  were  used  in  an 

last  eighteen  months,  and  would  set  attempt  to  keep  Germany  disarmed, 

them  on  activities  lying  in  the  direc-  she    would    undoubtedly    withdraw 

tion  of  peace.  For  nations  do  not  dis-  from  the  League  and  go  on  her  way 

arm  and  make  ready  for  war  at  the  rebuilding  her  armaments, 

same  time.  It  is,  therefore,  not  too  With  Germany  re-arming,  France 

much  to  say  that  if  the  Disarmament  would  certainly  start  rapidly  to  in- 
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crease  her  already  formidable  armed 
forces.  This  would  result  in  Italy's 
plunging  headlong  into  the  game;  all 
of  which  would  set  Great  Britain  at 
an  intensified  building  programme. 
At  a  definite  move  toward  the  re 
building  of  the  German  navy,  France 
and  Italy  would  throw  into  the  dis 
card  any  agreement  on  naval  limita 
tion  which  they  may  have  reached. 
Great  Britain,  who  insists  that  her 
navy  be  as  large  as  any  other  two 
navies,  would  repudiate  the  London 
Agreement,  or  at  least  resort  to  its 
escalator  clause  in  order  to  build 
above  the  London  figures.  The  United 
States  would  come  in  for  a  heavy 
increase  in  naval  forces,  since  she 
insists  on  parity  with  Great  Britain. 
This,  to  say  nothing  of  what  Russia, 
who  now  has  what  is  probably  the 
largest  army  in  the  world  but  has 
declared  her  willingness  to  disarm 
completely,  would  do.  Even  should 
Germany  remain  docile  —  and  there 
is  small  reason  for  believing  she  would 
—  armaments  are  now  at  such  a  high 
level  that  their  continued  increase, 
accelerated  by  such  rivalries  as  the 
Franco-Italian,  would  spell  calam 
ity.  In  short,  if  the  Disarmament 
Conference  fails,  there  will  be  such  an 
armaments  race  as  the  world  has  not 
yet  seen. 

To  what  frightful  magnitude  of 
armaments  such  a  race  would  lead 
can  only  be  comprehended  when  it  is 
remembered  that  today  there  are,  if 
account  is  not  taken  of  the  forces  the 
former  Central  Powers  were  com 
pelled  to  surrender  by  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  virtually  as  many  soldiers 
in  the  world  as  there  were  in  1913. 
Not  counting  the  ships  Germany  had 
to  dispose  of  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
there  has,  in  relation  to  that  of  1913, 


only  been  a  reduction  of  ten  per  cent 
in  the  world's  naval  tonnage.  There 
fore,  a  new  armaments  race  would 
start  at  practically  the  same  level 
where  the  race  which  ended  in  the 
catastrophe  of  1914  reached  its  cli 
max.  The  carnage  of  1934  or  1935 
would,  consequently,  be  that  much 
more  terrible  than  that  of  1914-18. 
One  need  not  have  been  born  with  a 
caul  to  foresee  that,  with  the  Confer 
ence  a  failure  and  a  new  armaments 
race  under  way,  the  scattering  war 
clouds  that  are  now  visible  would 
mass  themselves  into  a  great  black 
ness  and  there  would  come  a  mighty 
whirlwind. 

Moreover,  the  failure  of  the  Con 
ference  would  mean  impotency,  if 
not  death,  for  the  League  of  Nations, 
so  that  it  could  contribute  nothing 
toward  forestalling  disaster.  Dis 
armament  is  a  foundation-stone  of 
the  League  system.  For  a  decade,  the 
League  has  been  exerting  incessant 
efforts  in  preparation  for  a  world 
conference  with  the  purpose  of 
translating  into  practice  the  cardinal 
principle  stated  in  Article  8  of  the 
League  Covenant.  The  League  has 
operated  so  far  on  the  expectation  of 
the  success  of  this  Conference;  so  that 
its  failure  would  impair  beyond 
redemption  the  League's  prestige 
and  efficacy.  With  the  decline  of  the 
League  would  come  fast  waning 
authority  for  the  World  Court  and 
the  Kellogg  Pact.  This  while  an  un 
precedented  armaments  race  was 
maturing.  The  jubilation  of  Mars 
would  rock  the  earth. 

And  whether  the  Disarmament 
Conference  succeeds  or  fails  is  a  mat 
ter  of  immediate  concern  to  the 
United  States.  Although  not  a  mem 
ber  of  the  League  of  Nations,  our 
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Government  has  so  far  recognized  deliberate  intent  there  has  been  on 

its  stake  in  the  disarmament  move-  the  part  of  heavily  armed  countries 

ment  as  to  be  fully  represented  on  the  to  evade  the  obligations  to  curtail 

Preparatory    Commission    for    the  their  armaments  is  open  to  question. 

Conference,  and  will  be  represented  There  is  doubtless  much  blame  due 

at  the  Conference.  In  view  of  what  somewhere  for  the  delay  of  a  decade, 

happened  in  1917  and  of  the  complex  but  there  are  also  extenuating  fac- 

interrelations  of  the  modern  world,  tors.  For  one  thing,  a  disarmament 

it  is  a  senseless  optimism  which  has  technique  had  to  be  devised, 

the   temerity   to   believe   that   this  At  the  first  session  of  the  League 

country  could  escape  being  drawn  of  Nations  Council,  in  May,  1920, 

into  another  major  European  holo-  there  was  appointed  a  Permanent 

caust.  An  armaments  race  resulting  Advisory  Commission  on  Disarma- 

in  war  for  Europe  will  bring  war  to  ment,  composed  of  army,  navy  and 

the  United  States.  air  men.  "It  was,"  writes  Salvador 

de  Madariaga,  first  chief  of  the  Dis- 

PHEN  the  representatives  of  the  armament  Section  of  the  League,  "  as 
Allied  and  Associate  Powers  foolish  to  expect  a  disarmament 
wrote  into  the  so-called  treaties  of  convention  from  such  a  commission 
peace  that  the  armaments  of  the  as  a  declaration  of  atheism  from  a 
Central  Powers  must  be  reduced  to  commission  of  clergymen/'  This  fact 
what  amounted  to  the  level  of  police  was  demonstrated  within  six  months, 
necessities,  they  declared  that  Ger-  The  League  Assembly  then  stepped 
many  and  her  allies  were  being  com-  in  and  recommended  that  civilians 
pelled  to  disarm  so  that  the  rest  of  be  asked  to  take  a  hand.  Conse- 
the  world  could  Follow  suit.  Two  quently,  a  second  body  was  author- 
specific  promises  to  that  effect  were  ized,  called  the  Temporary  Mixed 
made  by  the  victorious  nations,  and  Commission.  As  its  name  implied, 
were  incorporated  in  the  Preamble  of  it  was  an  experiment  in  mixing 
Part  V  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  military  men  and  civilians  on  the 
and  Article  VIII  of  the  League  same  body.  Whatever  its  shortcom- 
Covenant.  ings,  the  Mixed  Commission  did  have 

The  United  States  was  not  a  party  enough  potency  to  discover  that  there 

to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  did  was    an  elusive  Ethiopian.    It  has 

not  join  the  League  of  Nations.  It  been  the  search  for  him  that  has 

did,  however,  sign   and  ratify   the  complicated  the  drama  —  or  farce, 

bilateral  Treaty  of  Berlin  containing  as  some  prefer  to  call  it  —  and  unduly 

a  clause  word  for  word  the  same  as  prolonged  its  action.  Failure  to  find 

Part  V  of  the  Versailles  Treaty.  him  may  be  responsible  for  a  tragic 

It  is  true  that  all  these  declara-  instead  of  a  happy  ending.  For  ten 
tions  are  rather  ambiguously  worded  years,  pivotal  European  govern- 
when  it  comes  to  signifying  how  far  ments  have  been  saying:  "Find  us 
armaments  should  be  reduced  and  security  and  we  will  start  beating 
when  this  reduction  should  take  our  swords  into  plowshares." 
place;  the  implications,  nevertheless,  The  League  of  Nations  was  in  its 
are  sufficiently  clear.  How  much  infancy  and  an  untried  quantity;  its 
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Covenant  tacitly  admitted  the  right  lateral    pacific    settlement    pacts  — 
of  war  under  certain  circumstances,  providing  methods  for  conciliation, 
The  World  Court  was  in  the  process  arbitration  or  judicial  settlement  — 
of  organization.  Outlawry  of  war,  as  have    been    registered    by    various 
accomplished  in  the  Kellogg  Pact,  governments  with  the  League  Secre- 
was  then  only  an  idea  in  the  mind  of  tariat  at  Geneva.  In  addition,  four- 
a  Jewish  lawyer  in  Chicago.  Under  teen  countries,  including  France  and 
these  conditions,  the  Mixed  Commis-  Great   Britain,   have   accepted    the 
sion  realized,  the  immediate  accom-  League's    General    Act,    specifying 
plishment  of  anything  toward  actual  pacific  methods  by  which  signatory 
disarmament  was  at  best  a  Utopian  nations  are  obligated  to  seek  settle- 
hope.  Therefore,  it  set  out  in  search  ment   of   all    disputes.    Thirty-four 
of  a  security  formula  which  would  countries,  including  the  major  League 
prove    adequate    to    the    national  powers,  have  ratified  the  "optional 
demands.  Out  of  this  search  was  born  clause  "  of  the  World  Court  Statute, 
the  doctrine  of  arbitration-security-  by  which  they  agree  that  the  Court 
disarmament.  The  last  objective,  it  shall  have  jurisdiction  in  all  disputes 
was  believed,  could  be  attained  by  between  them  of  a  legal  nature, 
providing  for   the  first   two.   Alto-  But  the  considerable  body  of  arbi- 
gether,  a  vast  amount  of  effort,  a  tration     and    security     agreements 
considerable  part  of  it  unquestion-  which  have  been  adopted  can  not  be 
ably  sincere,  was  made  to  devise  and  credited  with  having  been  responsi- 
put  into  effect  adequate  schemes  for  ble  for  the  reduction  of  armaments 
arbitration  and  security.  by  one  soldier  or  a  single  gun.  The 
After  two  schemes  had  failed  of  security  thesis  appears  and,  as  such, 
acceptance,  a   series   of  pacts   was  is  sound.  It  is  the  question  of  inter- 
negotiated    at    the    little    town    of  pretation  which  has  caused  the  diffi- 
Locarno  which,  whatever  happens,  culties.  In  what  has  a  country  the 
will    remain    among    the    foremost  right  to  demand  that  it  be  made 
treaties  of  history.  "Never  again  will  secure?  Is  it  in  freedom  from  armed 
we  war  with  each  other,"  the  pacifis-  attack?  Or  is  it,  in  addition,  security 
tic  Aristide  Briand  cried  jubilantly  against    all    challenge,    armed    and 
after  the  signing  of  the  accords.  By  otherwise,  of  territorial  status  quo? 
them  England,  France,  Italy,  Ger-  No  one  will  deny  that  a  nation  is 
many,  Belgium,  Czechoslovakia  and  justified  in  taking  the  position  that  it 
Poland  pledged  themselves  to  arbi-  will  not  consider  reducing  its  arma- 
trate  all  disputes  which  might  arise  ments   until   it  has   reasonable   as- 
between   them,   and  come   to  each  surance  that  it  is  otherwise  protected 
other's  aid  in  event  of  attack.  But  against    invasion.    Is    it,    however, 
the  security  guarantees  did  not  in-  justified  in  saying  that  the  status  quo 
elude  Germany's  eastern  frontier  or  of  all  its  frontiers  and  those  of  its 
the  French  position  in  the  Mediter-  possessions   and   other   frontiers   in 
ranean.  This  should  be  kept  in  mind,  which  it  claims  an  interest  must  be 
The  suggestion  that  other  groups  guaranteed  as  an  essential  of  secu- 
of  nations    duplicate   Locarno   got  rity? 
nowhere.    However,    some    138    bi-  The  foremost  difficulties  in  solving 
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the  security  problem  in  relation  to  the  Disarmament  Conference.  For 
disarmament  have  arisen  from  the  four  years,  this  body,  which  em- 
insistence  on  the  latter  interpreta-  braced  in  its  membership  delegations 
tion  by  certain  European  countries  from  thirty-two  nations,  including 
—  notably  France.  The  French  hold  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Russia, 
that  they  can  have  no  sense  of  se-  convened  sessions  which  the  world 
curity  while  there  are  possibilities  was  led  to  expect  would  make 
of  Germany  or  Italy  challenging  the  possible  the  calling  of  the  world 
War  settlement  treaties.  For  reasons  Conference,  and  adjourned  them 
that  are  well  understood,  the  French  after  having  accomplished  little  or 
believe  that  the  maintenance  of  the  nothing.  The  obtruction  again  was 
Polish  Corridor  is  essential  to  the  the  security  impasse, 
prestige  and  future  well-being  of  The  Germans  claimed  that,  with 
France;  and  naturally  they  want  to  their  armaments  reduced  to  a  mini- 
hold  their  advantageous  position  in  mum,  they  and  those  associated 
North  Africa.  The  Germans  are  with  them  in  the  War  were  the  least 
irreconcilable  in  their  claims  for  the  secure  countries  in  the  world.  As 
return  of  the  Corridor  and  the  Ital-  security,  they  demanded  that  the 
ians  are  dissatisfied  with  the  distri-  disarmament  obligations  of  the  peace 
bution  of  North  African  territory,  treaties  and  the  League  Covenant  be 
Consequently,  France  has  held  that  construed  as  meaning  that  the  rest 
she  could  not  consider  any  treaty  of  the  world  must  reduce  armaments 
schemes  as  adequate  for  her  security  to  the  German  level,  and  that  steps 
that  fail  to  recognize  as  permanent  toward  this  end  be  taken  immedi- 
the  frontiers  fixed  by  the  war  settle-  ately.  The  French  not  only  refused 
ments.  The  Geneva  Protocol  —  one  to  consent  to  this  interpretation  but 
of  the  security  schemes  that  failed  manceuvered  for  the  most  inexacting 
of  acceptance — virtually  guaranteed  procedure  possible  for  armament 
the  post-War  status  quo.  This  was  limitation  and  reduction.  This  split 
one  of  the  reasons  for  its  rejection  the  Commission  into  what  amounted 
by  Great  Britain.  The  failure  of  the  to  left  and  right  wing  parties  on  the 
Locarno  treaties  to  include  Ger-  whole  disarmament  project.  With 
many's  eastern  frontier  or  touch  the  Germany,  there  was  Russia,  whose 
Mediterranean  accounts  for  its  not  delegation  had  come  to  Geneva  to 
being  considered  sufficient  by  France,  sit  on  the  Commission  for  the  first 
But  to  return  to  the  disarmament  time  in  1927  bringing  a  proposal  for 
project  itself.  Impatient  at  the  slow  absolute  world  disarmament  within 
progress  of  its  own  efforts  at  dealing  four  years.  During  the  later  Commis- 
with  the  security  problem,  the  League  sion  sessions,  the  Italians,  who  were 
of  Nations,  in  1926,  declared  its  in-  making  strenuous  attempts  to  put  on 
tention  of  going  ahead  with  the  France  the  onus  of  being  militaristi- 
Disarmament  Conference.  The  Tern-  cally  aggressive,  joined  forces  with 
porary  Mixed  Commission  having  the  Germans  in  many  of  the  more 
justified  the  first  word  of  its  title  radical  demands.  France,  having 
and  become  defunct,  the  League  set  formed  friendships  that  border  on 
up  the  Preparatory  Commission  for  alliances  with  a  number  of  strategi- 
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cally    located    smaller    States,    had  that  Germany  began  to  hint  that  if 

them  as  her  followers  on  the  right  things  were  to  continue  as  they  were 

wing.  These  include  Poland,  Czecho-  going  she  would  take  the  position 

Slovakia  and,  to  an  extent,  Belgium,  that  the  former  Allied  and  Associate 

The  Japanese,   although  not  satel-  Powers  had  broken  the  disarmament 

lites  of  the  French,  consistently  voted  agreement  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 

with  the  right  wing.  At  the  earlier  and  would,  therefore,  begin  an  un- 

sessions,  the  British  stood  well  to  restricted    reestablishment    of    her 

the  left  —  at  least  on  matters  having  armaments. 

to  do  with  land  armaments.  During  It  became  an  immediate  question 

the  last  session,  however,  they  sur-  of  Europe  plunging  into  a  series  of 

rendered  to  the  right  wing  on  at  least  unrestricted  armament  races  and  on 

two  important  points  and  in  general  toward  war  or  else  actually  doing 

took  a  center  position.  This  was  done  something  about  disarmament.  Ar- 

with  the  obvious  purpose  of  espousing  thur  Henderson,   speaking   for   the 

that  which  it  would  be  possible  to  British  Labor  Government,  turned 

get,  in  order  to  break  the  impasse  the    balance    toward    disarmament, 

into    which    the    Commission    had  "My  country,"  he  said,  "will  have 

worked    itself.    Although    it    made  nothing  more  to  do  with  security 

several  valuable  contributions,  the  schemes  until  a  disarmament  treaty 

American   delegation   kept   for   the  has  been  adopted."  Even  were  they 

most  part  on  the  sidelines.  to  move  toward  war,  the  right  wing 

As  the  Commission  was  concerned  nations  needed  British  support,  and 
only  with  drawing  up  a  skeleton  the  chief  purpose  of  France  in  hold- 
treaty  and  not  with  limitation  or  ing  off  on  disarmament  was  to  get 
reduction  figures,  the  points  of  con-  Great  Britain  to  go  farther  on  secu- 
tention  between  the  left  and  right  rity.  Thus,  threatened  with  the  re- 
wings  had  to  do  with  such  matters  arming  of  Germany  and  the  refusal 
as  whether  provision  should  be  made  of  British  support  for  desired  security 
for  the  limitation  of  trained  reserves  alliances,  the  right  wing  countries 
and  whether  land  war  material  were  compelled  to  capitulate  to  the 
should  be  limited  directly  by  classes  extent  of  consenting  to  the  comple- 
or  indirectly  through  budgets.  The  tion  of  the  skeleton  treaty  and  the 
right  wing  delegations  paid  lip  serv-  calling  of  the  Disarmament  Confer- 
ice  to  disarmament  while  working  ence. 
to  skeletonize  a  treaty  which  would 

be    incapable    of    being    made    an  -rc^r  THAT  must  the  Conference  do 

instrument  of  thoroughgoing  reduc-  W  to  succeed  ? 

tion.    The    left    wing    delegations  Prime  essentials  of  national  secu- 

employed  the  time-honored  strategy  rity  are  considered    as    demanding 

of  asking  unreasonably  much  in  the  that  this  limitation   and  reduction 

hope  of  getting  enough.  of  armaments  be  universal,  uniform 

From  the  time  Mussolini  did  his  and  gradual.  It  must  be  universal 

sabre  rattling  at  Leghorn  and  Flor-  because  one  heavily  armed  national 

ence  in  the  spring  of  1930,  war  clouds  remains  a  potential  menace  which 

have  hung  over  Europe.  It  was  then  it  is  believed  must  be  guarded  against 
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by  armed  forces  of  other  nations.  It  behalf  of  some  of  the  smaller  coun- 

must  be  uniform  because  nations  now  tries,  whose  armies  are  now  hardly 

holding  dominant  positions  in   the  adequate  for  their  defense.  A  sliding 

precariously  balanced  international  scale  might  be  provided:  to  illustrate, 

scheme  are  unwilling  to  imperil  their  a  twenty  per  cent  reduction  for  coun- 

advantages.  It  must  be  gradual  be-  tries  having  over  300,000  men  under 

cause  no  country  has  any  consider-  arms;  fifteen  per  cent  for  those  hav- 

able    confidence    that    the    pacific  ing  between   200,000  and  300,000; 

settlement  principle  will  work;  and  and  ten  per  cent  for  those  having 

no  nation  is  willing  to  wreck  all  its  under    200,000.    These    percentages 

armaments    until    the    new    peace  are  used  only  as  illustrative  and  in  no 

structure  has  been  more  thoroughly  way  as  suggestive  of  what  the  figures 

tested.  To  proceed  under  these  re-  should  actually  be. 

strictions  will,  of  course,  leave  the  Another,  and  possibly  more  feasi- 

countries  that  are  now  disarmed  at  a  ble,  method  of  reaching  much  the 

disadvantage.  But  they  should  not,  same  results  would  be  to  set  a  limit 

and  probably  do  not,  expect  to  have  on  budgetary  expenditures  by  the 

the  consequences  of  their  War  defeat  same  percentage  plan.  The  skeleton 

wiped  out  in  one  stroke.  treaty  now  provides  for  limitation 

What  the  Conference  can  do  is  to  both  by  categories  and  by  budget, 

go  about  the  specific  and  straight-  except  in  the  case  of  land  war  mate- 

forward  reduction  and  limitation  of  rial,  which  is  to  be  limited  only  by 

all  armaments.  This  can  be  done  so  budget.  It  might  be  agreed,  for  in- 

as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  uni-  stance,  that  the  expenditures  for  the 

versality,   uniformity   and   gradual-  army  and  for  the  navy  and  for  the 

ness.  In  its  most  simple  terms,  it  air  force  of  each  country  should  be 

would  mean  the  taking  of  each  coun-  reduced  by  twenty-five  per  cent.  Or 

try's  armaments  where  they  were  at  one  figure  might  be  set  for  armies, 

the  time  of  the  Conference  and  sub-  another  for  navies  and  a  third  for 

tracting  from  each  class  a  certain  air  forces.  A  possible  modification 

per  cent  and  setting  the  figure  ob-  of  this  would  be  to  provide  for  pro- 

tained  by  that  subtraction  as  a  maxi-  gressive  reduction;  say  five  per  cent 

mum  limit  for  that  category;  then  each  year  for  five  years.  There  would 

requiring  that  the  country  reduce  to  be  no  comparisons  of  one  country's 

that  limit.  budgets   with    those   of  any   other 

The     percentages     of    reduction  country;  it  would  simply  be  that  the 

would  have  to  be  as  nearly  uniform  United  States,  for  illustration,  would 

as  possible.  That  is  if  such  a  figure,  agree  to  a  certain  per  cent  of  reduc- 

for  example,  as  twenty  per  cent  were  tion    under    its     1931     armaments 

agreed  upon,  it  would  apply  equally  budgets;  or,  as  has  already  been  pro- 

to  France,  Italy  and  Great  Britain,  posed,  the  reduction  could  be  from 

Exceptions    should,    of   course,    be  an  average  year  figure,  arrived  at  by 

made  for  the  countries  whose  arma-  adding    total    expenditure    for    the 

ments  were  reduced  by  the  Treaty  past   four   years   and   dividing   the 

of  Versailles.  Possibly  it  would  also  total  by  four, 

be  necessary  to  make  exceptions  on  Exceptions    could    be    made    for 
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countries    generally    recognized    to  leave    the    other    with    insufficient 

have   already  reduced   their   arma-  weight  to  force  conclusive  results, 

ments  to  a  point  as  low  as  is  "con-  Great  Britain  has  an  advantage 

sistent  with  national  safety."  There  in  that  her  adherence  is  indispensable 

would  not  be  many  such  exceptions;  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  security 

a  few  smaller  countries  and  possibly  guarantees    which    the    right    wing 

the  United  States  in  as  far  as  her  land  countries  desire  above  all  else.  The 

forces  are  concerned.  United  States  has  an  equal,  if  not  a 

superior,  advantage  in  being  in  no 

rrpHE  paramount  question  is:  Can  way  involved  in  the  securities  squab- 

JL  this  plan,  or  any  modification  ble.  Whatever  move  for  reduction  is 

of  it  that  will  achieve  an  efficacious  taken  by  the  Conference  must  be 

reduction   of  armaments,   be   "put  made  without  regard  to  any  specific 

across"  at  the  Conference?  The  in-  security    understandings.     France's 

ternational  political  situation  being  efforts  in  that  direction  will  prove  as 

what  it  is,  is  it  reasonable  to  hope  for  futile  as  they  have  previously.  Her 

anything  tangibly  worth  while?  The  continuing  hope,  however,  will  make 

answer  is  an  unequivocal  affirmative,  her  extremely  cautious  about  break- 

if   the    United    States   puts    herself  ing  with  Great  Britain  on  the  arma- 

actively    and   unreservedly   behind  a  ments  issue.  But  the  United  States 

reduction  program.  will  be  able  to  drive  for  a  reduction 

In  general,   the  political  line-up  programme,  unhampered  by  any  en- 

when  the  Conference  convenes  will  tanglements  with  the  security  prob- 

be  the  same  as  it  was  at  the  last  ses-  lem.  She  alone  can  demand  effectively 

sion  of  the  Preparatory  Commission,  that  the  disarmament  question  be 

Germany,  leading  the  countries  of  made  to  stand  on  its  own  feet.  The 

the  left  wing,  will  make  what  is  in-  United   States    and    Great    Britain 

tended    to    appear    an    irreducible  have  the  two  largest  navies  in  the 

demand  for  reduction  to  the  level  world.  Their  combined  fleets  could, 

required  of  the  Central  Powers  by  no    doubt,    withstand    all    others, 

the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  France  and  Therefore,  what  they  do  to  increase 

her  satellites  will  attempt  to  inject  or  decrease  their  naval  strength  is  of 

the  securities  issue  and  will  resort  to  vast  importance  to  the  rest  of  the 

various  well-developed  strategies  to  world.  Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  what 

block  any  effective  reduction.  Russia  they  both  demand  in  the  way  of  dis- 

and  Italy  will  stay  in  the  left  wing  armament  will,  to  say  the  least,  be 

camp,  and  Japan  will  play  a  lone  given  most  serious  consideration  — 

hand  to  the  right.  This  will  leave  providing  they  are  willing  to  do  their 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  share  of  disarming. 

the  only  major  powers  holding  non-  The   British   Labor   Government 

partisan    positions.     Their    weight  indicated  what  it  was  willing  to  do. 

thrown  together  in  either  direction  It  not  only  desired  a  material  reduc- 

should  turn  the  scales  that  way.  A  tion  in  land  and  air  forces,  but  would 

division  between  them  would  dead-  participate   in    a   reduction   of  sea 

lock  the  Conference.  The  indifference  forces  below  the  level  set  by  the 

or  inaction  of  one  of  them  would  London  Treaty.  There  is  reason  for 
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believing    that    the    Conservatives  high  moral  principle,  and  then  trying 

would    adhere  to  the  same  policy;  to  "get  out  from  under"  by  assuming 

though  with  less  enthusiasm.  Conse-  the  attitude  that  reducing  the  size 

quently,  it  is  only  the  position  of  the  of  the  world's  fighting  machinery  is 

United    States    which    remains    in  Europe's  business.  As  defense,  it  is 

doubt.  offered  that  our  land  forces  are  now 

comparable  with  those  of  Germany, 

WHAT  will  be  the  position  of  the  and  that  already  we  have  taken  care 

United  States?  of  our  naval  disarmament  through 

It  is  easier  to  say  what  it  should  be.  the  London  Treaty.  Let  us  glance 

What  it  will  be  is  a  matter  of  some  at  the  facts, 

doubt.  Together,    the    Washington    and 

On  the  eve  of  the  last  session  of  the  London    Conferences    accomplished 

Preparatory  Commission,  I  was  one  what  appears  to  be  an  effective  limi- 

of  a  group  of  American  newspaper  tation  of  the  naval  armaments  of 

men    to    interview    Hugh    Gibson,  Great  Britain,  Japan  and  the  United 

head  of  the  American  delegation,  at  States.  A  dangerous  incipient  build- 

his  hotel  in  Geneva.  "Mr.  Gibson,"  ing  race  between  the  United  States 

asked  a  correspondent,  "just  what  and  Great  Britain  thus  was  checked, 

does  your  delegation  plan  to  do  at  But  if  any  real  reduction  of  naval 

these  meetings?"  To  which  the  offi-  armaments  was  accomplished,  it  was 

cial    representative   of   the   United  so  small  as  to  be  imperceptible  to 

States  Government  made  unhesitat-  the  layman. 

ing  reply:  "We  expect  to  watch  the  The  United  States  still  has  one  of 

proceedings;  that  is  about  all.  This  the  world's  two  largest  navies;  and 

is  primarily  a  European  affair."  that    without    having    a    far-flung 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  empire  for  it  to  defend.  More,  we 

world,  including  the  United  States  have  a  navy  which  costs  us  in  excess 

was  suffering  a  financial  depression  of  one  million  dollars  every  day  of 

which  has  had  no  equal,  and  which  the  year.  These  two  plain  and  indis- 

was  caused  in  no  small  degree  by  putable  facts  should  be  enough  to 

excessive  armaments;  in  spite  of  the  prove  that  naval  armaments  must 

fact  that  there  were  hanging  over  be  ruled  out  of  consideration  before 

Europe  war  clouds  which  threatened  it  can  reasonably  be  contended  that 

to  rain  unprecedented  carnage  on  European    countries    have    all    the 

the  earth  if  something  were  not  done  heavy  armaments, 

to  check  the  continued  increase  in  It  is  true  that  our  land  forces  are 

armaments,  the  Commission  work  for  not  great  in  number.  But  adequate 

arms  reduction  was  primarily  a  Euro-  defense  against  external  aggression 

pean   affair!  Our  delegation  would  does  not  require  that  their  number 

watch   proceedings   from    the   side-  be  great.  Continental  United  States 

lines!  has  common  frontiers  with  but  two 

We  have  been  accused  of  putting  countries.  Mexico,  to  the  south,  re- 

ourselves  in  front-page  headlines  all  ports  about  80,000  men  under  arms, 

over  the  world   as  sponsor  of  the  Nothing  need  be  said  about  their 

Kellogg  Pact,  the  enunciation  of  a  equipment  or  efficiency.  Canada,  on 
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the  north,  has  no  professional  army,  parison  of  the  expenditures  of  one 
but  a  militia  force  of  3,361.  As  de-  country  with  those  of  another  is  not 
fense  against  these  combined  forces,  altogether  fair.  What  is  fair,  how- 
we  have  a  professional  army,  thor-  ever,  is  to  compare  the  expenditures 
oughly  trained  and  equipped,  of  for  our  army  with  those  for  our  navy. 
129,759  men  and  officers.  In  the  Here  there  are  the  same  standards 
highly  improbable  event  of  a  threat  —  costs  of  labor  and  material  and 
of  other  foreign  armies  using  Mexi-  the  rates  of  pay.  Last  year,  we  ex- 
can  or  Canadian  soil  to  launch  an  pended  for  our  navy  $375,291,828. 
attack  against  us,  we  would  have  It  cost  us  somewhat  over  a  million 
ample  time  to  bring  into  action  our  dollars  a  day,  while  our  army  cost 
immense  force  of  reserves.  us  somewhat  under  that  appalling 

Our  army  is  organized  as  a  skele-  amount.  Our  navy  —  one  of  the 

ton,  capable  of  quickly  being  filled  world's  two  largest  —  cost  us  only 

out  by  enlistment  or  conscription.  $24,834,511   a  year  more  than  our 

It  has  one  commissioned  officer  for  army.  If,  as  some  say,  our  military 

every  eleven  men,  while  the  French  establishment  is  now  reduced  to  a 

army,    for   example,   has   only   one  minimum,  what  would  it  cost  us  if 

commissioned  officer  for  every  nine-  we  had  a  real  land  force? 

teen  men.  Thus,  our  potential  land  Just  before  the  London  Confer- 

strength  is  seen  to  be  greater  than  ence,    President    Hoover    declared 

appears  when  it  is  said  we  have  a  that  the  United  States  was  ready  to 

professional    army    of    129,759.    In  reduce  its  armaments  to  as  low  a 

addition,  we  have   112,757  reserve  level  as  other  countries  would  come 

officers  and  a  National  Guard  force  down  to,  no  matter  how  low  that 

of  164,453  men  and  officers.  Most  of  should  be.  We  can  insist  that  our 

these  could  be  inducted  immediately  delegation   to   Geneva  in    1932   be 

into  service  to  meet  an  emergency,  instructed  to  make  that  its  cardinal 

Given    a    brief  period    for    mobili-  policy;  a  policy  of  fact  as  well  as  of 

zation,  we  could  have  406,969  men  words.  And  that,  we  can  well  afford 

under  arms   and   ready  for  battle;  to  do.  There  seems  to  be  small  reason 

this  without  calling  for  volunteers  or  why  our  navy  could  not  stand  a  five, 

resorting  to  conscription.  or  even  a  ten,  per  cent  reduction 

But  this  does  not  begin  to  tell  the  each  year  for  five  years,  if  the  same 

story.  If  there  be  any  who  think  we  curtailment   is   made   in    all   other 

are  disarmed  on  land,  let  them  scan  major  navies.  If  other  countries  have 

our  military  budget.  Last  year  our  reduced  their  sea  power  twenty-five 

land  armaments  cost  us  a  total  of  or  fifty  per  cent  by  1937,  we  would 

$350,457,317.     Figures     could     be  need  only  fifty  or  seventy-five  per 

quoted  to  show  how  much  more  we  cent  of  our  present  tonnage  to  have 

spend  for  land  armaments  than  do  the  same  degree  of  security  we  have 

certain    European    countries   which  today.  So  obvious  a  fact  appears  to 

we  point  to  as  "  staggering  under  the  have    escaped    those   who    contend 

excessive  burden  of  their  military  that  a  material  reduction  can  not  be 

establishments";  but  it  is  recognized  made  with  safety, 

that,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  com-  As  has  been  said,  it  is  unlikely  that 
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we  will  be  expected  to  decrease  the  armaments  when  our  armament  bill 
size  of  our  professional  army.  And,  is  over  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  five  million  dollars  a  year?  If  there 
skeleton  disarmament  treaty,  there  should  be  a  general  twenty-five  per 
is  to  be  no  direct  limitation  of  the  cent  reduction  at  the  end  of  five 
trained  reserves  of  any  country,  years,  we  would  save  an  amount  not 
Consequently,  we  will  not  be  asked  much  short  of  what  we  have  been 
to  reduce  our  National  Guard  or  the  receiving  in  payment  of  interest  and 
number  of  our  reserve  officers.  But  principal  on  war  debts.  If  the  reduction 
this  does  not  mean  we  should  not  were  fifty  per  cent,  it  would  be  a  sav- 
offer  to  make  an  appreciable  cut  in  ing  of  almost  a  million  dollars  a  day. 
our  tremendous  expenditures  for  land  The  only  real  chance  there  will  be 
armaments.  The  effect  of  this  would  for  the  Disarmament  Conference  to 
probably  be  the  curtailment  of  our  succeed  will  be  if  the  American  and 
overly  large  reserve  organization  and  British  delegations  take  a  straight- 
of  our  extensive  and  ever-increasing  forward  stand,  after  the  best  Anglo- 
programme  for  military  training  in  Saxon  traditions,  saying:  "We  will 
schools  and  colleges.  It  is  high  time  make  an  actual  and  worth  while  re- 
this  were  done,  irrespective  of  the  duction  in  all  classes  of  armaments, 
Disarmament  Conference,  if  we  are  if  the  other  governments  will  do  the 
to  save  this  country  from  being  com-  same.  If  they  will  not,  let  the  respon- 
pletely  militarized,  in  defiance  of  sibility  for  what  follows  be  on  their 
one  of  our  most  cherished  traditions,  heads."  The  world  must  make  its 
And  not  until  we  stop  our  movement  choice  between  disarmament  or  over- 
toward  it  are  the  European  countries  whelming  disaster.  Of  course,  it  can 
going  to  heed  our  urging  that  they  not  be  said  with  certainty  that  even 
move  away  from  their  excessive  with  the  United  States  doing  her 
militarism.  utmost  the  Conference  will  succeed. 
For  those  who  can  not  see  the  dis-  But  it  can  be  said  that,  barring  a 
armament  question  in  any  aspect  miracle,  nothing  short  of  a  forth- 
beyond  that  of  immediate  national  right,  fighting  demand  from  our  dele- 
self-interest,  there  is  the  healthy  gation  for  a  worth  while  reduction  in 
economy  which  would  result  from  a  armaments,  of  which  we  freely  offer 
material  reduction  in  our  naval  and  to  assume  our  share,  will  save  the 
military  budgets.  Why  should  we  Conference  from  failure.  And  should 
talk  about  Europe's  back  being  it  fail,  we  will  hardly  escape  the 
bowed  by  the  financial  weight  of  devastation  which  may  follow. 
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editors  of  the  NORTH  AM ER-  touching   affection    for    hard,    even 

ICAN  REVIEW  have  been  kind  harsh,  facts.  He  indicts  all  of  us  un- 

-11.  enough  to  ask  me  to  submit  a  believers  as  slaves  of  emotional  im- 
few  critical  reflections  on  the  article,  pressions,  fearful  of  the  devastating 
An  Evangelical's  Defense,  by  Mr.  effects  of  facts  upon  our  dubious 
Frank  E.  Gaebelein  in  the  July  issue,  ruminations.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
His  spirited  statement  of  the  case  for  evangelical  believer  "bases  his  reli- 
the  orthodox  believer  is  so  urbane  gious  thinking  essentially  on  facts, 
and  courteous  that  I  shall  reply  in  ...  He  honestly  tries  to  base  his 
the  same  vein.  None  of  my  remarks  belief  on  solid  fact.  ...  In  religion 
should  be  taken  in  a  personal  sense  or  as  in  science,  one  must  keep  abreast 
regarded  as  uniquely  critical  of  any  of  the  times  and  prefer  facts  to 
denomination.  I  entertain  for  Mr.  opinions." 
Gaebelein  only  the  kindest  senti 
ments,  not  even  envying  him  that  TV  XTR.  GAEBELEIN  swings  into  action 
happiness  and  contentment  which  is  iVlL  under  the  scientific  and  histori- 
denied  to  Messrs.  Mencken,  Darrow,  cal  banner,  appealing  to  what  he 
Nathan,  Dreiser,  Sinclair  Lewis  and  regards  as  facts  to  rehabilitate  the 
myself.  standing  of  the  Bible,  to  vindicate 

But  a  reply  should  be  a  reply,  and  Christianity  and  to  discomfort  the 

I  shall  spare  no  effort  to  examine  in  infidels.  Yet,  consciously  or  uncon- 

thorough  and  comprehensive  fashion  sciously,  he  seems  to  feel  that  he  has 

his  argument.  We  shall  first  take  up  made  a  pretty  sorry  mess  of  it  with 

such  general  and  basic  matters  as  his  his    facts.   So   towards   the  end  he 

method    and    intellectual    attitude,  boldly  and  openly  repudiates  the  ap- 

and  then  devote  ourselves  to  a  point  peal  to  facts  and  takes  the  good  old 

by  point  refutation  of  his  position.  neo-Platonic  position  of  subordinat- 

However   little   some   readers   may  ing  facts  to  revelation,  intuition  and 

agree  with  me,  there  will  be  no  doubt  ecstasy.   Only  the  initiate  into  the 

in  the  minds  of  anybody  that  there  Christian  mysteries  can  be  expected 

has  been  a  debate  relevant  to  the  to  know  the  truths  of  religion.  Like 

subject  announced.  Nicodemus,  we  must  be  born  again 

Mr.  Gaebelein  starts  off  briskly  if  we  are  to   assume   to   dabble  in 

in    the    spirit    of    an    ultra-scien-  these  problems  of  eternal  verity.  The 

tific   investigator.    He   proclaims  a  truths  of  Christianity  are  a  closed 
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book  to  pitiable  slaves  to  facts  like  mentioned  in  the  Bible  itself  as  the 

Darrow  and  his  cohorts.  They  are  date  of  creation.  It  is  only  an  esti- 

"natural   men"   and,   according   to  mate  made  by  Ussher  and  Lightfoot. 

Paul,  "The  natural  man  receiveth  None  of  the  skeptics  who  have 

not  the  things  of  the  spirit  of  God:  made  humorous  use  of  the  4004  ref- 

for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him;  erence  have  ever  imagined  that  this 

and  he  can  not  know  them,  because  date   is   recorded   anywhere   in   the 

they  are  spiritually  discerned."  Book  of  Genesis.  But  the  date  was 

Indeed,  throughout  his  article  Mr.  seriously  compiled  by   an   exacting 

Gaebelein    relies    chiefly    upon    the  Christian  scholar,  full  of  faith  and 

Pauline  method.  All  of  his  underlying  reverence,  on  the  basis  of  the  best 

positions,   such   as    the    undeniably  estimates  which  he  could  obtain  from 

supernatural    character   of   Christi-  biblical    information.    This    date    is 

anity,  are  gratuitously  assumed  on  drawn  from  the  Bible,  even  if  it  is 

the  basis  of  legend  and  dogma.  Then  not  found  in  it.  We  well  know  that 

he  tries  to  buttress  such  assumptions  the  computations  vary  by  hundreds 

by  resort  to  more  or  less  substantial  of  years,  but  an  estimate  of  5004 

and  relevant  facts.  Yet,  I  believe  that  B.C.  as  the  date  of  creation  would  not 

Mr.  Gaebelein  is  on  firmer  ground  help  the  orthodox  a  whit.  With  man 

when  he  appeals  to  revelation  than  himself  on  the  planet  for  more  than  a 

when  he  appeals  to  facts.  One  can  million  years  and  cosmic  evolution 

not  very  well  offer  any  quantitative  stretching  back  over  a  period  of  time 

refutation  of  his  revelations  and  in-  which  literally  transcends  the  human 

tuitions,  except  on  the  basis  of  logic  imagination,   any   date   of  creation 

and  general  probability.  But  it  is  not  which  could  be  reconstructed  from 

difficult  to  take  him  into  camp  very  biblical   chronology   is   obviously   a 

rapidly  when  he  goes  fact  hunting,  product  of  the  childhood  of  the  race. 

The  only  criticism  here  is  that  he  is  I  know  from  personal  experience  that 

hardly   consistent   in    charging    the  the    4004    allusion    is    particularly 

free-thinkers    with    succumbing    to  annoying  to  quasi-enlightened  evan- 

impressions    and    telling    us    quite  gelicals,  but  it  is  not  at  all  unfair 

specifically  that  he  is  going  to  stick  to  them  or  to  biblical   chronology, 

resolutely  to  facts.  He  is  far  safer  in  Further,    no    valid    protests    which 

relying  exclusively  on  faith,  and  it  they  may  make  can   in   any  way 

would  be  better  if  he  admitted  it  reconcile    the   Bible    and    the   new 

from  the  beginning.  evolutionary  time  perspective. 

Next,  Mr.  Gaebelein  is  distressed 

WE  MAY  now  take  up  seriatim  at  the  naive  views  of  the  literal  in- 

the  main  arguments  utilized  spiration  of  the  Bible  attributed  to 

by  Mr.  Gaebelein  in  his   effort   to  faithful    believers    by    liberals.    He 

vindicate  orthodox  Christianity.  quotes  as  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of 

First,  he  attempts  to  mitigate  the  this   attitude   the   relevant  passage 

criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  as  a  from   my    'Twilight   of  Christianity. 

book  of  history,  anthropology,  cos-  Now  no  sensible  person  would  ever 

mology  and  evolutionary  biology  by  imagine  that  Mr.  Gaebelein  himself 

pointing  out  that  the  year  4004  is  not  believes   that  God  spoke  Baconian 
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English  directly  in  to  the  ear  of  Moses,  inspiration   was   given   in    the   first 

But  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  him  instance.    It    is    simply    taken    for 

to  show  that  this  is  not  the  view  of  granted  that  God  did  inspire  the  first 

the  matter  implicitly  held  by  a  vast  versions.  The  ultimate  test  of  the 

majority  of  orthodox  Christians  in  truth  of  this   assumption  must  be 

England  and  America.  As  an  actual  whether  or  not  the  Bible  appeals  to 

matter   of  fact,   such   persons   will  the  human  reason,  stored  with  Twen- 

make   their   belief  explicit   on    this  tieth  Century  knowledge,   as  most 

point  under  questioning.  Such  was  resembling  the  work  of  God  or  the 

the  case  with  the  Tennessee  legisla-  work  of  man. 

tor,  Mr.  Butler,  who  drafted  the  law  But  let  us  assume  for  the  sake  of 
under  which  Mr.  Scopes  was  tried  in  argument  that  God  did  inspire  the 
1925.  He  told  Charles  Francis  Potter  first  edition  of  each  of  the  biblical 
quite  frankly  that  he  thought  God  books.  This  raises  a  number  of  in- 
used  the  language  of  the  King  James  teresting  questions  for  the  evangeli- 
version  when  dictating  the  Penta-  cal  Christian  to  ponder  over.  Just 
teuch  to  Moses.  He  saw  nothing  how  could  God  inspire  without  die- 
wrong  with  such  a  conviction.  Here  tating  directly  to  His  scribes  in  the 
was  a  far  more  than  averagely  well  manner  repudiated  by  Mr.  Gaebe- 
informed  member  of  Mr.  Gaebelein's  lein?  If  He  "inspired"  in  any  less 
fold.  Such  notions  have  been  found  obvious  and  certain  fashion,  is  it  not 
universal  in  extensive  samplings  of  likely  that  in  the  original  edition 
orthodox  belief  on  this  point  which  there  would  be  a  large  admixture  of 
it  has  been  my  privilege  to  make  in  the  notions  of  the  individual  scribe 
many  parts  of  the  United  States.  Of  along  with  the  revelations  and  in- 
course,  a  man  may  belong  to  an  spir a tions  of  God?  Still  further,  and 
evangelical  sect  without  holding  any  more  important,  granting  direct,  full, 
such  elementary  view  of  the  philo-  undeniable  and  unmixed  divine  in- 
logical  aspects  of  the  biblical  prob-  spiration  in  the  original  version,  how 
lem,  but  that  in  no  way  affects  the  much  does  this  help  in  the  case  of  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  orthodox  look  Bible  as  it  exists  today?  Here  we  find 
at  the  matter  exactly  as  I  stated  it  in  much  of  the  material  repeatedly 
the  passage  to  which  Mr.  Gaebelein  edited  and  reedited  by  man;  garbled, 
objects.  annotated  and  forged  by  man;  in 
deed,  many  of  the  original  inspired 

MR.  GAEBELEIN  then  proceeds  to  books  totally  lost,  except  for  a  mere 
give  us  his  own  version  of  the  reference  to  the  name  of  the  book  in 
knotty  and  thorny  problem  of  the  in-  the  extant  canonical  text  of  the 
spiration  of  the  Christian  Bible  by  Bible.  Moreover,  if  God  took  the 
the  divine  hand.  He  holds  that  the  trouble  to  inspire  all  of  this  material 
inspiration  of  God  was  given  to  the  it  seems  unlikely  that  He  would  have 
original  documents  in  the  Bible,  be-  allowed  mortal  men  later  to  man- 
fore  they  were  edited  or  altered  by  handle  His  revelations  in  frightful 
human  hands.  He  wisely  refrains  fashion  and  to  lose  many  of  them 
from  attempting  to  offer  any  evi-  outright, 
dence  as  to  just  how  or  why  this  Mr.  Gaebelein  next  proceeds  logi- 
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cally   to   defend   the   historicity   of  inaccurate  and  worthless.  Mr.  Gae- 

the   Bible,   which   he  rightly   holds  belein's  argument  for  the  cultivated 

to    be   fundamental    to    the    sub-  urbanity   of  Abraham,   if  substan- 

stantiation  of  the  Christian  religion,  tiated,  would,  thus,  bring  him  out 

Against  the  overwhelming  accumula-  at  exactly  the  opposite  conclusion 

tion  of  logical  and  factual  evidence  from  that  which  he  desires.  It  would 

by  scholars  tending  to  establish  the  prove  the  Old  Testament  most  un- 

purely   human    and   highly    fallible  reliable  as  history, 

nature  of  the  Bible,  Mr.  Gaebelein  Mr.    Gaebelein    relies    upon    the 

submits  a  number  of  arguments  and  same  archaeologist  to  vindicate  the 

exhibits,    all    of    which    we    shall  story  of  the  Flood.  He  says  that  in 

examine.  one  place  Dr.  Woolley  found  sedi- 

In  the  first  place,  he  calls  attention  ment    eight    feet    deep,    indicating 

to   new   excavations   at  Ur  of  the  a   deluge   of  "unparalleled  propor- 

Chaldees,  reputed  homeland  of  Abra-  tions." 

ham.  These,  he  says,  prove  that  Ur  Orientalists  —  historians  and  ar- 
was  a  great  city  and  its  inhabitants  chseologists  —  have  for  years  con- 
highly  polished.  Therefore,  Lewis  ceded  the  probability  of  great 
Browne  is  wrong  in  claiming  that  seasonal  floods  in  the  lower  valley  of 
Abraham  and  his  descendants  rep-  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Indeed, 
resented  a  culture  of  primitive  no-  they  believe  that  the  inhabitants  of 
mad  sheiks.  this  area  at  a  very  early  date  con- 
Well,  there  is  no  definitive  proof  structed  a  system  of  canals  in  part 
at  all  that  Abraham  came  from  Ur.  to  divert  this  flood  water.  Unques- 
The  biblical  reference  to  the  fact  tionably,  some  of  these  floods  were 
can  not  be  regarded  as  anything  worse  than  others.  There  may  have 
beyond  legend,  folklore  or  rumor,  been  a  great  flood  like  that  of  the 
But  suppose  Abraham  did  hail  from  Mississippi  in  1927  or  of  the  Con- 
Ur,  does  that  make  him  an  urbane  necticut  in  the  same  year.  What  the 
Sophist?  We  could  hardly  assume  critic  of  Old  Testament  lore  objects 
that  every  settler  arriving  in  Iowa  to  is  not  the  possibility  of  a  devastat- 
from  New  York  City  today  would  ing  local  flood.  He  is  profoundly 
be  a  graduate  of  Columbia  Univer-  skeptical  before  the  actual  biblical 
sity  and  a  member  of  the  Century  deluge  story  —  the  legend  that  forty 
Club  or  the  American  Academy  of  days  of  rain  covered  the  entire  earth 
Arts  and  Letters.  Yet,  culture  was  with  a  great  wall  of  water,  that  Noah 
far  more  exclusive  and  aristo-  built  an  Ark  and  put  in  it  a  male  and 
cratic  a  matter  in  Ur  than  in  female  of  every  extant  member  of 
Gotham.  Even  more  cogent  is  the  the  animal  kingdom  and  insect  world, 
unquestionable  fact  that  Abraham's  that  all  living  beings  except  Noah, 
behavior  —  and  that  of  his  descend-  his  family  and  his  zoological  and  en- 
ants  —  as  reported  in  the  Old  Testa-  tomological  collection  were  drowned 
ment  records  was  the  conduct  of  a  and  extinguished,  and  that  the  exist- 
nomad  sheik.  If  he  and  his  successors  ing  races  of  mankind  are  descended 
were  sophisticated  gentlemen,  then  from  the  sons  of  Noah.  Eight  feet 
the  Old  Testament  story  is  obviously  of  sediment  at  Ur  in  no  way  clears 
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up   or   renders    more    credible    this  of  the  Old  Testament  by  assuring 

primitive  fairy  tale.  us  that  a  single  inconspicuous  British 

From  the  fact  that  archaeology  archaeologist  has  just  vindicated 
has  revealed  great  towers  in  ancient  through  his  excavations  the  authen- 
Mesopotamia  Mr.  Gaebelein  reasons  ticity  of  the  Book  of  Daniel.  Particu- 
that  the  story  of  the  Tower  of  larly  it  proves  that  there  was  a  real 
Babel  may  be  true.  What  educated  Belshazzar.  I  have  followed  con- 
person  during  the  last  fifty  years  has  temporary  biblical  criticism  pretty 
ever  doubted  that  there  were  great  carefully  but  I  find  no  evidence  that 
towers  and  hanging  gardens  in  Bab-  the  scholars  have  modified  their 
ylon  and  Nineveh?  Critics  do  not  well  established  doctrine  of  the  late 
get  distressed  over  the  assertion  date  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  which 
that  there  may  have  been  a  big  makes  it  quite  impossible  that  the 
tower  in  ancient  Mesopotamia.  What  historical  Daniel,  if  any,  could  have 
they  object  to  is  the  theory  that  a  written  it.  Nor  is  any  historically 
God  great  enough  to  stand  behind  informed  person  deeply  moved  to 
the  cosmos  which  we  now  know  find  that  Belshazzar  may  have  lived, 
could  have  been  jealous  of  puny  It  has  always  been  taken  for  granted 
man's  architectural  aspirations  and  on  the  basis  of  plenty  of  conven- 
have  brought  a  particular  building  tional  evidence  that  he  was  an  his- 
project  to  an  ignominious  end.  Fur-  toric  figure.  Indeed,  free-thinking 
ther,  they  oppose  the  basic  facts  of  historians  like  Breasted  have  even 
anthropology  and  philology  to  the  included  his  name  in  the  school  text- 
biblical  legend  that  the  diverse  books  on  ancient  history.  Moreover, 
languages  of  mankind  may  be  traced  in  those  days  kings  were  wont  to 
back  to  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  summon  magicians,  prophets,  and 
Babel.  If  God  was  distressed  by  the  other  necromancers  for  advice  and 
Tower  of  Babel,  what  can  be  His  counsel.  It  is  highly  likely  that 
sentiments  over  the  Chrysler  and  Belshazzar  may  have  summoned 
Empire  State  Buildings?  Why  has  Daniel  or  some  other  adept  in  the 
He  refrained  from  striking  dumb  occult.  But  all  of  this  in  no  way 
Walter  Chrysler  or  Al  Smith  or  from  helps  in  reestablishing  Daniel  as 
forcing  them  to  babble  henceforth  the  author  of  the  book  attributed 
in  some  uncouth  and  unheard  of  to  him,  or  demonstrates  the  authen- 
tongue?  ticity  of  his  prowess  in  hypnotizing 

Further,    Mr.    Gaebelein    assures  lions,  or  validates  the  asbestos-like 

us    that    excavations    in    Palestine  qualities  of  Shadrach,  Meshach  and 

prove  that  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell.  Abednego. 

They  most  certainly  did,  or  they  Quite  logically  for  an  evangelical 

would  still  be  standing.  But  these  exponent,  Mr.  Gaebelein  insists  that 

excavations  do  not  in  any  way  prove  the  historicity  of  the  New  Testament 

that  the  walls  fell  as  the  result  of  any  is  much  more  important  than   the 

such  primitive  magical  feat  as  that  accuracy  of  the  Old.  Of  overwhelm- 

recorded  in  the  Bible.  ing    consequence    is    the    absolute 

Mr.  Gaebelein  brings  forth  his  historic  validity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ace  relative  to  the  rehabilitation  ment  account  of  Christ's  existence, 
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life,  teachings,  miracles,  death  and  son  Case  in  his  otherwise  excellent 

resurrection  from  the  dead.  Against  book  on  Jesus. 

the  mountain  of  critical  evidence  Let  us  grant  freely  that  Jesus 
gathered  in  the  years  between  Rei-  lived.  What  do  we  know  about  him 
marus  and  Loisy  Mr.  Gaebelein  that  would  measure  up  to  the  stand- 
cites  four  items.  In  the  Eighteenth  ards  of  accuracy  which  we  would 
Century  a  skeptic  was  converted  to  require  for  an  account  of  George 
the  orthodox  view  of  the  resurrection.  Washington  ?  To  avoid  any  suspicion 
In  1930  this  happened  again,  and  let  us  repeat  here  the  specific  state- 
the  author  of  the  Twentieth  Century  ment  on  this  point  by  a  very  repu- 
book  challenged  his  readers  to  tell  table  and  devout  recent  student  of 
who  rolled  away  the  stone  from  the  the  Jesus  problem,  the  late  Robert 
tomb  of  Jesus  and  to  explain  the  Keable.  He  admitted  that  we  do  not 
empty  tomb.  Sir  William  Ramsay  have  enough  fully  substantiated  his- 
says  that  Luke  is  a  reliable  historian,  torical  knowledge  about  Jesus  to 
and  the  historicity  of  the  Marcan  write  a  three-line  obituary  notice 
narrative  is  "admitted."  in  the  London  Times.  This  is  a  fair 

As  Mr.  Gaebelein  in  this  very  appraisal  of  the  actual  facts,  and  the 
section  once  more  calls  upon  his  opponen ts  of  Jesus's  historicity  would 
readers  to  give  heed  only  to  "solid  question  even  these  three  lines, 
facts,"  he  can  not  object  if  we  bring  Hence,  all  the  vast  volumes  about 
forward  a  few  of  these  facts  relative  Jesus's  life,  teachings,  mission  and 
to  the  New  Testament  and  the  the  like  have  been  based  almost  ex- 
Jesus  question.  In  the  first  place,  clusively  upon  folklore,  myth,  legend, 
neither  West  in  the  Eighteenth  nor  forgery  and  wishful  thinking.  It  is 
Morison  in  the  Twentieth  Century  hard  to  found  a  valid  book  of  six 
have  any  reputation  as  careful  schol-  hundred  pages  on  three  lines  of 
ars  in  the  field  of  history  or  biblical  authentic  text, 
criticism.  Further,  West  could  not  What  about  the  "historicity"  of 
have  known  any  of  the  more  relevant  Mark  and  Luke?  Neither  of  these 
facts  which  have  upset  the  orthodox  men  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  ac- 
view  of  the  resurrection  —  whether  tivities  of  Jesus  recounted  in  the 
psychological,  biological  or  historical,  work  attributed  to  him.  There  is  a 

The  plain  fact  is  that  it  is  quite  possibility    that   Mark    took   down 

impossible    to    cite    conclusive   his-  some  of  his  material  in  the  form  of 

torical    evidence    that    Jesus    ever  dictation  from  Peter  when  the  latter 

lived   at   all.   Personally,   I    believe  was  a  garrulous  old  man,  but  we 

that   he   did,    but   greater   savants  must  recall  that  Peter's  reputation 

than  either  Mr.  Gaebelein  or  myself  for  veracity  was  not  too  good  even 

have   gone   over    all    the    available  before  the  death  of  his  Master.  Yet 

evidence  with  honesty  and  candor  if  Mark  did  capture  some  of  Peter's 

and   have    come   to   the  conclusion  reminiscences,  certainly  much  of  his 

that  he  was  a  mythical  figure.  Cer-  book  was  composed  of  pure  legend 

tainly,  the  case  against  his  historicity  and  myth  which  had  accumulated 

can  not  be  dismissed  in  the  summary  in  the  generation  that  had  elapsed 

and  cavalier  fashion  of  Shirley  Jack-  after  the  death  of  Jesus.  To  be  sure, 
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the  gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke  are  discover    words    strong    enough    to 

historic,  using  this  adjective  in  its  condemn    so    crude    and    savage    a 

broadest  and  most  generic  sense,  but  notion,  and  one  so  utterly  lacking 

so  is  Parson  Weems's  life  of  Wash-  in  logic  in  its  background.  To  the 

ington.  Indeed,  Weerns  was  in  a  far  evidence    of    biblical    history    and 

better  position  to  know  about  Wash-  criticism  we  may  now  add  that  from 

ington  than  was  Mark  or  Luke  to  contemporary      astrophysics.     This 

give  us  an   account  of  Jesus.  The  material  completely  obliterates  the 

burden  of  proof  would  certainly  lie  probability    that    the    God    of   the 

on  Mr.  Gaebelein  to  show  that  Par-  galaxy  of  galaxies  of  galaxies  would 

son  Weems  is  not  much  more  reliable  send  His  only  begotten  Son  to  our 

an   authority  on   Washington   than  microscopic  little  planet  to  die  as  a 

are    the    writers    of    the    Synoptic  penalty  exacted  because  of  the  sins 

Gospels  in  regard  to  Jesus.  It  is  not  of  our  first  parents,  due  to  an  utterly 

necessary  to  take  the  advanced  posi-  arbitrary  and  senseless  proscription 

tion  that  all  the  Gospels  were  delib-  of  the  Deity.  And  Mr.   Gaebelein 

erate  forgeries  of  the  Church,  though  must  remember  that,  as  an  "evan- 

it  is  certainly  true  that  this  assertion  gelical"   believer,   he  can   not  well 

is    far    more    defensible    than    Mr.  abandon  the  orthodox  view  of  the 

Gaebelein's  conception  of  the  Synop-  atonement. 

tic  Gospels  as  substantial  historical         Finally,    Mr.    Gaebelein    objects 

narratives  of  a  high  order.  very  strenuously   to   the   fact   that 

I  am  not  at  all  happy  about  such  some  of  us  have  pointed  to  certain 

facts.  While  I  do  not  attribute  the  of   the    passages    of   the    Bible    as 

same  importance  to  Jesus  as  does  obscene.   He   cites   pages    174-5   °^ 

Mr.  Gaebelein,  yet  as  an  historian  I  my    Twilight    of   Christianity r,    and 

would  welcome  the  existence  of  a  points  to  my  reference  to  the  woman 

whole   row   of  volumes    containing  taken  in  adultery  and  to  the  impreg- 

Jesus's  authentic  published  sermons  nation  of  Elizabeth  by  Gabriel.  He 

and   lectures,    together  with    remi-  does  not  hint  for  a  moment  that  he 

niscences  and  memories  of  his  life  has  selected  the  two  most  innocent 

and  teachings  by  scores  of  reliable  references  from  scores  which  I  cite 

and    reputable   eye-witnesses.    But,  in  these  pages;  yet,  he  assumes  to 

unfortunately,    all   we   have   is   the  question  my  "intellectual  integrity" 

material  for  the  three-line  obituary  on  this  matter.  But  suppose  we  go  to 

notice,  and  the  real  radicals  would  the   mat   with   him   on    these   two 

even  steal  this  away  from  us.  references  alone.  I  have  never  said 

Mr.    Gaebelein    complains    that  that  I  personally  regard  these  pas- 

among  the  liberal  writers  "the  or-  sages  or  any  of  the  others  which  I 

thodox   view   of  the   atonement   is  cite  as  "obscene."  What  I  said  and 

lampooned    as    a   horrible   doctrine  will  repeat  is  that  such  passages  as 

savoring  of  the  slaughter-house  and  these  are  obscene  according  to  the 

the  dark  days  of  barbarism."  He  standards  which  the  Christians  have 

is   quite   right   about   our   attitude  set  up  for  testing  that  word  and  its 

here,  but  I  see  no  reason  for  altering  implications    in    American    society, 

our  position.  The  only  difficulty  is  to  Theodore  Dreiser's  American  Tragedy 
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was  banned  in  Boston  and  a  man  of  seven  centuries'  delay  in  getting 
served  a  term  in  prison  for  sell-  under  way,  Mohammedanism  can 
ing  it.  But  there  is  nothing  in  count  more  converts  today  than  the 
that  book  more  "obscene"  than  the  Christians.  Moreover,  it  has  won 
biblical  passages  about  the  woman  back  the  very  areas  in  which  Chris- 
taken  in  adultery  or  the  exploit  of  tianity  had  its  birthplace.  Likewise, 
Gabriel.  Further,  no  book  banned  Buddhism  works  with  its  millions, 
in  Boston  in  the  last  three  years  —  Mr.  Gaebelein  is  a  Protestant  Chris- 
short  of  privately  printed  Erotica  —  tian,  but  he  can  not  deny  that 
contains  more  "obscene"  passages  Catholic  Christianity  works  with 
than  the  Bible  as  a  whole.  Let  the  many  more  millions  than  the  Prot- 
doubtful  consult  my  very  incomplete  estants  can  claim.  Anglican  Chris- 
exhibit.  If  the  same  standards  were  tianity  works.  So  does  Christian 
applied  to  the  Bible  that  are  applied  Science.  So,  indeed,  does  atheism, 
to  secular  books  by  the  Christian  The  militant  atheists  are  so  full  of 
censors,  it  would  never  get  by  the  enthusiasm  about  their  godless  reli- 
Watch  and  Ward  Society  or  Mr.  gion  that  they  are  almost  as  much  of 
John  S.  Sumner.  a  nuisance  in  their  proselyting  zeal 

Let  Mr.  Gaebelein  clearly  under-  as  the  evangelical  cohorts.  If  Chris- 
stand  that  Messrs.  Darrow,  Mencken,  tianity  has  made  many  believers 
Nathan,  Lewis,  Dreiser  and  my-  supremely  happy,  it  has  also  ren- 
self  have  no  objections  whatever  dered  millions  of  others  extremely 
to  these  obscene  passages.  We  only  miserable.  It  has  promoted  fear, 
point  out  that  they  should  be  rep-  persecution,  witchcraft,  inquisitions, 
rehensible  to  Christians  and  that  incredible  tortures,  intolerance,  psy- 
the  Christians  are  hardly  fair  in  chic  intimidation,  wars,  avarice  and 
going  to  the  Bible  to  gain  ammuni-  other  untold  horrors.  In  support  of 
tion  for  their  censorship  campaign,  this  indictment  I  would  not  ask  Mr. 
Live  and  let  live  would  be  a  better  Gaebelein  to  read  any  non-Christian 
slogan  for  them.  writers.  Let  him  look  in  Jesus  or 

Christianity,  written  by  Kirby  Page, 

rjpHoucH  for  the  most  part  a  himself  a  distinguished  and  talented 
JL  disciple  of  Plotinus  and  Paul,  evangelical  clergyman. 
Mr.  Gaebelein  makes  at  least  one  Mr.  Gaebelein  denounces  us  free- 
bow  before  the  altar  of  William  thinkers  because  "conversion  is 
James  and  John  Dewey.  In  his  made  synonymous  with  'hit-the- 
testing  of  Christianity  he  becomes  trail'  methods  of  high  pressure 
a  pragmatist  for  the  moment.  "He  revivalism,  or  else  confused  with 
evaluates  his  faith  to  a  considerable  psychological  complexes."  Certainly 
extent  on  the  fact  that  it  works."  the  skeptics  can  not  be  accused  of 

Mr.    Gaebelein    gets    on    pretty  having  introduced  evangelism  into 

shaky  ground  here.  If  Christianity  Christianity.  I  have  never  known  of 

is  to  be  judged  by  its  success,  then  any  evangelical  clergyman  who  ob- 

Mohammedanism  must  be  accorded  jected   to  welcoming  into   his   fold 

first  place.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  those    who    had    been    brought    to 

it  has  had  to  work  under  a  handicap  Jesus  along  the  sawdust  route  by 
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Billy  Sunday,  Gipsy  Smith  et  aL  sionary  activity  is  to  be  judged  by 
Moreover,  the  growing  indifference  its  secular  contributions  rather  than 
to  religion  on  the  part  of  the  younger  by  its  religious  achievements,  then 
generation  is  likely  to  make  high-  the  question  may  be  asked,  why 
power  evangelistic  methods  more  missionaries?  Why  not  leave  the 
necessary  than  ever  in  the  future,  work  to  secular  medical,  educational 
No  literate  person  can  well  object  and  sociological  foundations  which 
to  psychological  researches  into  the  can  devote  themselves  directly  and 
mechanisms  of  religious  conversion,  with  singleness  of  purpose  to  secular 
The  two  Americans  who  have  done  activities?  In  the  second  place,  many 
the  most  to  popularize  the  newer  of  the  social  by-products  of  mis- 
psychological  conceptions  of  con-  sionary  zeal  have  been  an  unmiti- 
version  have  been  clergymen,  Ever-  gated  disaster  to  natives  on  a  lower 
ett  Dean  Martin  and  W.  S.  Swisher.  plane  of  culture  and  living  in  a  quite 

Mr.  Gaebelein  also  complains  that  different  climate  from  the  original 
we  are  not  sufficiently  appreciative  habitats  of  their  missionary  leaders, 
of  the  heroic  labors  of  foreign  mis-  Missionary  ideals  of  purity,  mod- 
sionaries  in  behalf  of  civilization  and  esty,  clothing  and  the  like  have  con- 
progress.  Now  I  would  be  the  first  tributed  enormously  to  the  moral 
to  admit  and  admire  the  personal  debasement  and  the  hygienic  jeop- 
devotion  and  bravery  of  the  thou-  ardy  of  the  natives.  Such  horrible 
sands  of  men  and  women  who  have  notions  as  modesty  and  immodesty, 
left  happy  and  comfortable  homes  "nice"  and  not  "nice,"  sin,  guilt 
to  sacrifice  all  comforts  and  safety  and  the  like  have  been  introduced  for 
among  savages  in  remote  parts  of  the  first  time  by  missionaries.  It  is 
the  world.  This  is  one  matter.  To  doubtful  if  St.  Paul  or  Anthony 
approve  of  their  aims  and  results  Comstock  is  a  safe  guide  for  simple 
is  quite  another.  natives  living  in  the  South  Seas  or 

As  long  as  one  believed  implicitly  central  Africa.  Some  of  the  concep- 

in  the  Christian  Epic,  had  no  doubt  tions  of  "right  living"  introduced 

of  a  literal  future  life,  accepted  the  among  natives  by  missionaries  have 

stark    alternatives    of  Heaven    and  been  hygienically  nearly  as  devas- 

Hell,  and  thought  that  all  infidels  taring  as  the  plagues  and  famines 

would  perish  miserably  in  brim-  to  which  these  peoples  are  subjected, 
stone,  then  missionary  enterprise 

could  be  justified  as  a  most  noble  TV  y|rR.    GAEBELEIN    winds    up    by 

and  worth  while  career.  If  one  re-  JVJL  assuring  us   that   "the  intel- 

jects  the  belief  in  the  soul  and  the  ligent  evangelical  is  a  much  more 

future  life,  most  of  the  justification  tolerant    person    than    his    carica- 

for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  turists  realize."  I  have  no  knowledge 

disappears.  Missionary  enterprise  has  which  would  lead  me  to  doubt  the 

to  be  vindicated,  if  at  all,  on  the  basis  urbanity  of  Mr.  Gaebelein.  But  the 

of   its    incidental    contributions    to  relevant   question   is   how    far   this 

social  and  intellectual  progress.  frame  of  mind  extends  to  his  fellow- 

The  new  picture,   then,  is  quite  believers.  It  is  undeniable  that  from 

different.  In  the  first  place,  if  mis-  the  evangelical  hosts  are  recruited 
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the  Kluxers,  the  censors,  the  purists,  there  will  be  lighted  in  this  country 

the  Prohibitionists,  the  anti-evolu-  countless  bonfires,  devouring  those 

tionists,  the  lynchers  and  the  like,  damnable  and  detestable  books  on 

As  a  group,  the  evangelicals  are  ag-  evolution."   Dr.   Stewart  G.   Cole's 

gressively    intolerant.    From    "The  excellent  recent  History  of  Funda- 

Menace"  to  Mabel  they  have  de-  mentalism  gives  a  splendid  account 

nounced  the  Catholics.  They  war  on  of  the  militant  intolerance  of  evan- 

modernism  within  their  own  organi-  gelical  Christianity  both  within  the 

zation.  Witness  the  ousting  of  Dr.  Church  and  against  the  enemy  from 

Fosdick  by  the  Presbyterians,  perhaps  without. 

the  best  educated  of  the  evangelical  This  same  material  will  also  an- 

groups.    Indeed,    the   Presbyterians  swer  the  charge  which  Mr.  Gaebelein 

hardly  admit  their  evangelical  char-  makes  that  we  liberals  are  carica- 

acter.   And    the    vote    ousting   Dr.  turing  a  straw  man  when  we  attack 

Fosdick  was  a  vote  of  the  clergy,  the  evangelical  Christian.  Well,  the 

not  of  the  congregations.  If  one  is  best  test  of  that  is  to  read  the  works 

inclined  to  accept  without  question  of  the  evangelical  leaders.   If  any- 

Mr.    Gaebelein's    assertion    relative  thing  which  Mencken  has  ever  said 

to  the  urbane  and  tolerant  character  about    the    evangelicals    is    half  as 

of  the  evangelical  clergy  he  may  be  damning  as  the  very  words  of  Riley, 

referred   to  Rev.   Dr.   A.   C.   Dief-  Machen,  Massee,  Matthews,  Mun- 

fenbach's  Religious  Liberty,  a  very  hall,    Straton,    Bryan,    Norris,    and 

authoritative  clinical  study  of  that  their  less  vocal  brethren,  then  I  shall 

very  subject.  Or,  better  yet,  let  one  confess  defeat.  Any  charges  which 

consult  the  works  of  the  aggressive  can   not   be   amply   proved   to   the 

leaders  of  evangelical  Christianity:  very  hilt  out  of  the  very  mouths  of 

L.  W.  Munhall,  John  Roach  Straton,  the  orthodox  leaders  may  well   be 

J.  Gresham  Machen,  J.  C.  Massee,  abandoned  by  their  critics. 

Mark    A.    Matthews,    William    B.  I  will  close  with  the  categorical 

Riley,  "  Two-gun "  J.  Frank  Norris  assertion  that,  no  matter  how  much 

and  the  like.  Or  let  him  look  over  the  personal    happiness    we    may    wish 

reviews   of  my    'Twilight   of  Chris-  on  any  evangelical  clergyman,  there 

tianity  by  even  Modernist  clerics.  is  not  one  single  item  in  the  complex 

Not  only  is  the  typical  evangelical  of  beliefs  of  the  orthodox  Christian 

intolerant  of  liberalism  within   the  which  can  in  any  way  be  harmon- 

fold.  He  is  fiercely  arrayed  against  ized  with  the  rudiments  of  modern 

evolutionism  and  other  hellish  doc-  scientific,     historical     and     critical 

trines   from  without.  As   a  sample  knowledge.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the 

of  this  we  may  cite  the  statement  of  orthodox  believer  to  defy,  ignore  or 

the  eminent  Edward  Young  Clarke  even    ridicule  science.   But  he  will 

relative  to  the  evangelical  attitude  make  little  headway  when  he  tries 

towards  evolution:  "In  another  two  to  crawl  into  the  shadow,  not  only 

years,  from  Maine  to  California  and  of  the  cross  but  of  the  test-tube  and 

from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  telescope  as  well. 


Southern  Town 

BY  SARA  HAARDT 
Sketches 


OLD  Captain  Noah  Davis  was 
always  saying  what  he'd  do 
to  the  damned  Yankees  if  he 
ever  met  them  face  to  face  again. 
He'd  beat  them  down  like  dogs  and 
stomp  them  in  the  dust.  He'd  knock 
their  hard  heads  clean  off  their 
shoulders  until  they  cracked  like 
rotten  oranges.  He'd  rip  their  guts 
to  ribbons  and  hang  them  on  a  crab- 
apple  tree.  That  was  how  he  got  his 
nickname  Die-Hard  at  the  Soldiers' 
Home,  at  Jellico.  He'd  fight  as  long 
as  he  had  a  leg  to  stand  on. 

He  got  so  bad  he  became  the 
town  show.  Children  gaped  at  him 
from  behind  the  sweet  shrub  bushes 
in  the  yard  and  ran  away  screech 
ing  "Goddam-yankee"  at  the  top  of 
their  lungs.  A  young  man  in  a  brown 
sack  coat  came  over  from  Atlanta  to 
take  a  picture  of  him  for  the  paper. 
It  was  published  in  the  Sunday 
supplement  under  the  caption, 
"Calls  His  Countrymen  Traitors." 
For  a  week  afterward  the  letter 
column  was  filled  with  protests  from 
citizens  in  the  neighboring  States 
saying  that  if  somebody  didn't  shut 
Old  Captain  Davis  up  the  damned 
Yankees  would  stop  buying  factory 
sites,  and  there  would  be  more  hard 
times  in  Georgia. 


Finally,  the  president  of  the  Cham 
ber  of  Commerce  of  Atlanta  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Boosters'  League  of 
Parksville  got  together  and  made 
Captain  Die-Hard  Davis  an  ofTer. 
He  was  to  become  caretaker  of  the 
old  Parksville  burying-ground,  where 
the  Confederate  and  Union  soldiers 
lay  buried  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
railroad  cut,  at  a  salary  of  a  hundred 
dollars  a  month.  All  he  had  to  do 
was  to  see  that  dogs  didn't  dig  up 
the  graves  and  to  direct  the  few 
straggling  visitors  past  the  gates. 

The  veterans  at  Jellico  muttered 
dubiously. 

"I  wish  I  wus  within  a  mile  o' 
there  when  some  Yankee  son  uv  a 
gun  asks  Die-Hard  to  show  him  the 
Yank  graveyard." 

"Die-Hard  jes'  as  soon  beat  a 
knot  on  his  head  as  look  at  him!" 

"Die-Hard's  been  layin'  fur  a 
chance  like  this.  He's  good  to  kill 
him." 

The  Parksville  burying-ground 
was  a  good  two  miles  from  town. 
Tall  Johnson  grass  and  thorny  bitter 
weeds  grew  in  the  gullies  around  it, 
weeds  even  thrust  wiry  prongs  over 
the  crumbling  marble  slabs  in  the 
family  lots.  It  wasn't  a  likely  place  for 
visitors.  Even  Yankee  sons  of  guns. 
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But  Old  Captain  Die-Hard  Davis 
waited  by  the  gate  in  his  Confeder 
ate  gray,  like  a  picket  on  guard, 
ready  for  them.  His  suit  was  frayed 
but  he  wore  his  sword,  and  his 
sword  was  shining.  People  said  he 
wore  a  pistol  too,  and  he  often  took 
a  long  shot  at  the  curs  that  scurried 
down  the  gulley.  He  popped  'em  off 
like  flies.  It  looked  like  hell  for  the 
Yankees. 

One  morning  in  May,  when  the 
ladies  of  the  U.  D.  C.  were  decorat 
ing  the  Confederate  graves  for 
Memorial  Day,  a  strange  car  pulled 
up  at  the  gate.  "Is  this  the  Parksville 
cemetery?"  the  driver  called.  He 
was  a  stoutish  man,  with  small  red- 
rimmed  eyes.  He  wore  a  pair  of 
goggles  with  yellow  panes,  the  kind 
sold  in  drug-stores  to  cross-country 
tourists. 

"It  ain't  nothin'  else,"  answered 
Junior  Purefoy  who  had  come  out  to 
help  his  mother  stick  Confederate 
flags  on  the  soldiers'  graves. 

"Pull  ovah,  pull  ovah!"  yelled 
Captain  Die-Hard  Davis.  He  always 
ordered  automobiles  about  as  if  they 
were  mule  teams.  "Cleah  the  road, 
cleah  the  road!" 

The  man  stepped  out  of  the  car 
and  walked  briskly  over  to  where 
Captain  Die-Hard  stood  by  the  gate. 
There  were  two  ladies  with  him, 
their  hats  muffled  in  brown  veils. 

"Are  you  the  sexton?" 

The  ladies  of  the  U.  D.  C.,  and 
their  helpers  inside  the  gate,  drew 
together  in  a  little  circle  and  waited. 
The  man's  r's  still  echoed  in  a 
mounting  blasphemy.  He  was  a 
Yankee  of  the  most  vicious  type, 
small  but  quick  and  wiry,  assured, 
prosperous. 

"I'm    all    the   sexton    there   is." 


Captain  Die-Hard  Davis  reared  up, 
and  his  sword  flashed  in  the  sun. 
The  ladies'  bosoms  fluttered  as  a 
kind  of  passion  burst  deep  within 
them.  There,  in  the  transparent 
May  sunlight,  stood  Captain  Die- 
Hard  Davis 's  Yankee  flirting  with 
death.  One  thrust  of  his  frayed  gray 
arm  and  — 

"Could  you  direct  me  to  the 
Union  cemetery?  Hethcox  is  my 
name.  I  am  looking  for  my  father's 
grave." 

Captain  Die-Hard  Davis  shook  his 
fist  above  Mr.  Hethcox's  head.  His 
voice  rolled  out  like  the  Central  of 
Georgia  thundering  through  the  cut: 

"The  Yanks  they  came  in  numerous  bands; 
To  free  our  niggers  an'  steal  our  lands; 
But  yon  small  mounds  mark  the  spot 
Of  all  the  land  the  damn  Yanks  got!" 

Across  the  yard  of  space  that  divided 
them  his  gray  arm  wavered.  "Ovah 
yonder,  ovah  yonder,  Mr.  Hethcox. 
Look  out  for  the  cocklebuhs,  ladies. 
They  stick  like  graybacks  on  a 
Yank  mule!" 

ii 

^:  11  THEN  she  was  a  girl,  just  after 
W  the  Civil  War,  Miss  Julie 
Abernathy  was  called  the  Camellia 
of  Alabama,  because  her  skin  was  as 
satiny  white  as  the  petals  of  the 
camellias  she  wore  in  her  golden 
hair.  Miss  Julie  knew  that  she  was 
beautiful.  She  liked  to  sit  before  her 
rosewood  courting  mirror,  practising 
butterfly  gestures,  dropping  her  lace 
handkerchief,  fluttering  a  gay  fare 
well  with  it,  unpinning  the  camellia 
at  her  throat  for  a  stricken  suitor. 
No  matter  what  she  did,  she  radiated 
the  air  of  an  incomparable  belle. 

Her  true  beau  lover  would  come 
riding  one  day,  a  dashing  cavalier 
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with  a  lovely  curly  beard  and  gold 
spurs,  like  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart! 
She  could  be  sweet  to  the  sad  young 
men  who  courted  her  so  desperately 
until  then.  She  would  smile  at  them 
softly,  and  coquettishly  proffer  them 
bon  bons  from  the  beribboned  boxes 
they  ordered  specially  from  New 
Orleans  for  her;  but  never  would  she 
marry  one!  The  very  young  ones, 
who  had  escaped  the  war,  were  too 
callous,  too  innocent  of  the  past  in 
their  free  jocosities;  the  older  ones 
who  had  somehow  missed  the  war 
possessed  only  the  most  negative 
virtues,  with  often  a  doubtful  mili 
tary  record;  a  few  soldiers  had  re 
turned,  jaundiced,  crippled,  with 
bandaged  stumps  for  arms  and  legs 
that  had  caused  little  shivers  to  run 
up  her  spine.  No,  no,  no! 

They  couldn't  all  be  dead,  dead 
and  as  cold  as  stone,  beneath  the 
fields  of  Shiloh  and  the  Wilderness! 
She  would  smile  her  soft  smile  and 
wait,  thank  you.  "Do  have  another 
bon  bon!"  Sweets  to  the  sweet! 

But  years  passed,  and  the  only 
hoofbeats  on  the  roads  were  those  of 
the  carpetbaggers  clattering  by  on 
their  dirty  business,  and  though  she 
still  wore  her  air  of  smiles,  she  slyly 
moistened  the  scarlet  cloth  poppies 
off  an  old  garden  hat  and  rubbed 
them  on  her  faded  cheeks.  She  no 
longer  practised  butterfly  gestures 
before  her  rosewood  courting  mirror 
but  stared  with  the  fevered  eyes  of 
danger  at  the  fine  net  of  wrinkles 
that  was  faintly  visible  in  her  satiny 
skin.  She  tried  using  liquid  powder 
but  it  caked  distressingly,  and  left 
the  wrinkles  exposed  like  tiny  valleys. 

Now  her  coquetry  seemed  the 
compensatory  gestures  of  an  old 
maid.  She  no  longer  wore  camellias 


in  her  hair  but  carried  one  stiffly  in 
her  hand,  the  stem  wrapped  in  a 
piece  of  tinfoil  saved  from  the  boxes 
of  bon  bons.  Yet  she  was  still  lovely 
in  the  dusk  of  her  garden  and  she 
still  had  admirers.  It  had  become  a 
tradition  for  the  young  men  of  Parks- 
ville  to  call  on  her  when  they  started 
courting,  and  there  was  always  one 
who  lingered  until  the  next  one  came 
along. 

Then,  suddenly,  the  first  year  of 
the  boll  weevil,  Miss  Julie  developed 
an  eating  cancer  in  her  left  breast. 
She  whispered  it  to  Dr.  Grady 
Trapp  —  because  he  was  her  third 
cousin  —  and  Dr.  Trapp  cut  it  away; 
but  it  would  come  back  again  in  five 
years.  Maybe  in  her  right  breast  or 
her  stomach  or  under  her  arms  — 
some  place.  An  eating  cancer  was  a 
mean  thing.  But  even  if  it  didn't 
come  back,  it  had  ruined  Miss 
Julie's  looks.  She  lay  there,  in  the 
white  enameled  hospital  bed,  her 
face  and  neck  and  arms  a  shocking 
bilious  green. 

She  was  definitely  an  old  maid 
now,  her  last  butterfly  gesture  fixed 
into  a  distressing  habit  of  constantly 
raising  and  contracting  her  eye 
brows.  She  said  the  ether  had  caused 
it.  It  was  the  ether  that  had  turned 
her  complexion  green  too.  She  spoke 
calmly  but  within  there  was  a  name 
less  tumult. 

Of  all  the  young  men  who  used  to 
court  her  only  Luther  Hicks  re 
mained.  He  was  a  rat-faced  young 
man  who  slouched  in  a  shambling 
gait  instead  of  riding  in  the  cavalry. 
He  was  of  undersize,  and  nobody 
ever  asked  him  how  he  made  a 
living  because  something  in  his  rat 
face,  his  queer  bloodshot  eyes,  for 
bade  it.  When  Miss  Julie  said  she 
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was  going  to  marry  him,  even  Creola 
Vickers,  the  mulatto  sewing  woman, 
laughed.  But  she  didn't  laugh  long. 

Miss  Julie  had  Creola  come  to  her 
the  first  week  in  June  and  make  a 
white  satin  wedding  dress  with  a 
flowing  veil.  It  had  seed  pearls 
stitched  on  the  waist  in  the  design  of 
a  camellia,  and  when  Miss  Julie 
tried  it  on  she  acted  like  a  girl  of 
sixteen  primping  for  her  first  beau. 
Her  marriage  to  Luther,  she  said, 
would  change  everything.  Only  mar 
riage  could  make  her  beautiful  again. 
It  would  curl  her  hair  into  golden 
ringlets,  smooth  the  wrinkles  out  of 
her  greenish  skin.  On  her  wedding 
day  she  carried  a  bouquet  of  camel 
lias,  and  tucked  two  of  them  in  her 
hair  as  she  had  worn  them  as  a  girl. 
Was  there  ever  a  bride  who  wasn't 
beautiful? 

In  her  veils,  in  the  flickering  can 
dlelight  of  the  church,  she  did  seem 
lovely;  but  back  in  her  house,  before 
her  rosewood  courting  mirror,  she 
looked  old  —  older  than  she  had 
ever  seemed:  the  dead  white  satin 
dress  accentuated  the  greenish  pallor 
of  her  skin,  and  the  veil  had  bound 
her  thin  hair  to  her  head  in  damp 
strings.  It  came  to  her  now,  with  a 
choking  bitterness,  that  she  was  not 
only  old  but  eighteen  years  older 
than  Luther  Hicks.  Then  another 
and  more  shocking  thought  gripped 
her  —  Luther,  with  his  shambling 
ways,  his  rat  face,  didn't  love  her! 
And  never  had.  Slowly  she  undid 
Creola's  invisible  fastenings  and 
locked  the  white  satin  dress  in  a 
drawer  with  sprigs  of  lavender. 

Luther  went  down  to  Florida  on 
a  business  trip  that  September. 
Months  passed,  and  he  didn't  come 
back.  Miss  Julie  seemed  at  once  hurt 


and  uncomprehending.  She  never 
spoke  his  name  again.  All  she  asked, 
she  said,  was  to  die.  The  thought  of 
death  was  sweet,  sweet.  When  she 
was  laid  out  in  her  white  satin  dress, 
she  would  be  the  bride  of  death,  with 
the  carved  lovely  face  of  her  girl 
hood.  The  Camellia  of  Alabama! 

She  prayed  for  the  eating  cancer  to 
come  back.  But  the  cancer  didn't 
come  back.  Years  passed,  and  her 
greenish  skin  hung  in  pouches  on  her 
body,  her  breath  stank  like  the  weeds 
at  the  bottom  of  Blue  Cat  Pond.  She 
sat  all  day  in  a  goose-neck  rocker  in 
her  bedroom,  rocking  gently,  gently, 
as  old  mammies  used  to  rock  babies 
in  their  cribs.  As  she  dozed  off  she 
dreamed  of  lying  in  her  white  satin 
dress  in  her  coffin  in  the  drawing 
room  below,  while  a  slow  procession 
of  beautiful  girls  dropped  flowers  in  a 
sacrificial  pile  around  her.  The  bos 
oms  of  the  beautiful  young  girls  rose 
and  fell  sharply  in  envy  as  they  drew 
near  —  death,  the  great  sculptor,  the 
great  artist,  had  mocked  them  in 
their  beauty.  She  was  more  lovely 
than  the  loveliest  of  them,  she  was 
more  lovely  than  the  camellias  that 
covered  her  in  a  fragrant  pall.  Miss 
Julie  Abernathy,  ladies  and  gentle 
man.  The  Camellia  of  Alabama! 

One  afternoon,  in  late  October, 
when  old  Aunt  Penny  brought  up  her 
cup  of  tea,  she  couldn't  wake  her. 
Miss  Julie  sat  dozing  with  half-closed 
eyes;  the  goose-neck  rocker  was  still 
rocking,  gently,  gently,  but  she  was 
stone  dead.  Aunt  Penny  lifted  her 
up  and  laid  her  on  the  bed.  She  was 
already  cold  to  the  touch. 

Dr.  Grady  Trapp  rode  out  from 
town  in  his  new  roadster  and  signed 
the  death  certificate.  He  waited  in 
the  drawing  room,  while  the  under- 
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takers  carried  their  long  black  satch 
els  up  the  stairs,  and  tiptoed  down 
again. 

"I'll  tell  you  how  it  is,  doctor/' 
the  younger  one  said  in  his  hushed 
professional  voice;  "sometimes  we 
can  fix  'em  up  to  look  real  nat'rel,  if 
the  family  lets  us  have  a  free  hand. 
The  undertakin'  business  has  seen  a 
big  change  in  the  last  ten  years,  an' 
we  give  'em  as  good  service  as  any. 
But  you  take  a  case  like  Miss  Julie, 
doctor — " 

"We  know  you're  the  only  family 
connection  Miss  Julie  had,  doctor," 
the  older  one  interposed,  "an'  you 
know  Miss  Julie's  been  sick  a  mighty 
long  time.  We  can't  promise  you 
much  in  the  way  of  results,  doctor, 
but  we'll  do  the  best  we  can.  Yessuh! 
We'll  do  the  best  we  can!" 

in 

LD  Captain  Zack  Fuller  used  to 
stop  people  on  the  street  and 
tell  them  about  the  time  he  cheated 
the  damned  Yankees  out  of  his  mili 
tary  button.  It  seems  that  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  April,  1866,  General 
Grant's  Government  passed  a  law 
saying  that  after  the  tenth  of  May  if 
any  ex-Confederate  officer  appeared 
in  the  streets  wearing  his  uniform 
with  the  military  buttons,  he  should 
be  compelled  by  the  local  Union 
guard  to  cut  them  off;  if  he  per 
sisted  in  wearing  them  he  was  to  be 
arrested  and  locked  in  jail,  where 
rebels  had  rotted  before  him.  That 
would  settle  him! 

Captain  Zack  Fuller's  comrades 
cut  off  their  own  buttons,  or  la 
boriously  covered  them  with  cloth, 
but  Captain  Zack  said  he'd  be  God- 
dammed  if  any  Yankee  Government 
was  going  to  strip  him  of  his  personal 


property.  On  the  eleventh  of  May, 
he  marched  down  the  street  with 
every  brass  button  shining  like  a 
diminutive  sun.  There  was  a  black 
guard  of  a  Yankee  officer  standing 
on  the  corner  under  a  catalpa  tree 
and  he  walked  deliberately  past  him. 

"Hey,  sir-r-r,"  the  Yankee  called. 
"Halt,  sir-r-r!" 

"Halt,  hell!"  answered  Captain 
Zack  in  a  voice  of  thunder  but  he 
paused  in  front  of  the  Yankee  and 
gave  him  a  bitter  look. 

The  Yankee  fumbled  apologeti 
cally  with  his  sword.  "It  ain't  my 
law,  sir-r-r,"  he  said,  "but  I  got  to 
cut  them  buttons  off." 

"All  right,  all  right,"  muttered 
Captain  Zack,  "you  whack  'em  off. 
But,  so  help  me  God,  when  you've 
whacked  the  last  one  you'll  wonder 
what  struck  you.  If  the  right  hand  of 
God  don't  smite  you  down  then  I'm  a 
blackleg  Republican!" 

The  Yankee  drew  his  sword.  Its 
blade  was  razor  sharp  and  he  nipped 
the  buttons  off  Captain  Zack's 
sleeves  neatly;  but  when  he  came  to 
the  double  row  down  the  front  of  his 
coat  his  hand  shook.  "These  is  the 
General's  orders,"  he  said  hoarsely, 
"all  I  kin  do  is  to  ex-e-cute  'em." 

"All  right,  all  right,"  threatened 
Captain  Zack,  "you  ex-e-cute  'em 
an'  so  help  me  Jesus  the  Lord'll 
execute  you!" 

The  Yankee  sawed  away  clumsily 
while  the  buttons  rained  down  like 
chinquapins  in  a  windstorm  but 
when  he  came  to  the  last  gleaming 
one  on  the  front  of  Captain  Zack's 
coat  he  faltered.  "That'll  do  for  you, 
that'll  do  for  you,"  he  waved  him 
away. 

But  Old  Captain  Zack  planted  his 
feet  firmly  on  the  ground  and  shook 
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his  beard  in  his  face.  "Go  ahead,  go  Fuller  stretched  at  full  length  in  his 

ahead,  by  Jesus,  and  let  the  Lord  gray  uniform  with  his  one  brass  but- 

take  a  whack  at  you!"  ton  gleaming  like  an  eery  eye.  The 

The  Yankee  shrugged  uncomfort-  skin  had  tightened  over  his  skull  in 

ably.  "Keep  the  darned  button.  I  the  months  he  had  lain  there,  and  the 

wouldn't  take  it  for  Old  Tecumseh  visitors  who  saw  him  regularly  said 

himself.  Keep  the  darned  button!"  his  beard  had  grown  a  full  inch,  but 

Captain  Zack  had  kept  it  all  right,  he  was  remarkably  preserved. 
As  long  as  he  lived  he  wore  it  on  the  Then,  one  evening  as  he  was  shut- 
front  of  his  gray  uniform.  He  stopped  ting  up,  Old  Captain  Die-Hard 
people  on  the  street  and  pointed  to  Davis  noticed  a  purplish  splotch  on 
it  with  his  long  index  finger,  while  he  his  right  cheek.  He  kept  the  visitors 
recited  the  story  of  the  Yankee  lout,  out  for  a  week,  under  the  pretext 
And  when  he  died  he  left  word  that  that  the  vault  was  being  repaired, 
he  should  be  buried  in  it,  uniform  and  sure  enough  the  splotch  spread 
and  all.  until  his  face  was  as  black  as  a  crow's. 

There  was  a  vault  built  on  one  side  Captain    Die-Hard    talked    it    over 

of  the  railroad  cut  in  the  Parksville  with  his  comrades  from  the  Soldiers' 

burying-ground,  where  the  Ku  Klux  Home. 

met   after    the   War,    and    Captain  "This  ain't  goin'  to  do,"  he  told 

Zack  commanded  that  his  body  be  them,  "he's  turned  blacker  than  any 

placed  inside  it  in  a  metallic  casket  nigger.  It  ain't  goin'  to  do  atall  for 

with   a  glass   top,   so   that  visitors  him  to  be  layin'  there  to  all  intents 

could  look  down  upon  him  in  his  old  an'  purposes  a  Goddammed  nigger  in 

gray  uniform  with  its  one  shining  a  Confederate  uniform!" 

button,  and  recall  the  perfidy  of  the  When   the  visitors   demanded   to 

Yankee   dogs.    Every   Sunday,    the  see  Captain  Zack  after  that  he  told 

year  after  he  died,  people  flocked  to  them  that  the  lock  had  rusted,  and 

the  burying-ground,  and  waited  in  he  was  waiting  for  the  locksmith  to 

line  to  see  him.  Old  Captain  Die-  come  out  from  town  to  fix  it.  People 

Hard  Davis  marshalled  them  out  at  said  he  had  thrown  the  key  down  the 

dark  with  the  butt  of  his  gun,  bawl-  railroad  cut,  but  after  a  while,  with 

ing  at  them  until  his  voice  drowned  new  industries  springing  up  in  Parks- 

the  roar  of  the  Central  of  Georgia  ville  every  day,  they  forgot  all  about 

hurtling  over  the  rails  from  Way  cross,  it    and    Captain    Die-Hard    Davis 

The  walls  of  the  vault  were  gray  himself  had  been  dead  and  buried 

with  mold,  and  were  covered  with  for  long  years  before  they  remem- 

initials    and    Bible    verses.    "Jesus  bered  Captain  Zack  Fuller  and  his 

Wept"  .  .  .  "Prepare      To      Meet  button  again. 

Your  God"  .  .  .  "God   Is  Love."  A  new  sexton  had  discovered  the 

Light  filtered  in   from   the  grating  key  to  the  vault  among  some  old 

above    and   fell   directly   upon    the  papers    belonging    to    the    burying- 

glass  top  of  the  casket,  but  it  had  the  ground,    and    had    opened    it    and 

strange  quality  of  a  shadow  that  was  looked  at  Captain  Zack.  There  he 

merely  lighter  than  the  dark  of  the  lay,  his  face  as  gray  as  his  uniform,  a 

room.  It  showed  Old  Captain  Zack  strange  chalky  gray  that  looked  as  if 
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he  had  been  sculptured  out  of  ashes;  fingernails  that  tapped  the  sides  of 

and  there  was  his  button  on  his  coat,  the  casket  like  a  woodpecker  testing 

gleaming  dully,  an  eery  eye  in  the  for  rotten  wood, 

darkness.  On  this  particular  Sunday  in  April 

People  came  out  from  Parksville  in  he  took  his  place  in  the  line  of  visi- 

droves,  they  parked  their  cars  in  the  tors  and  moved  slowly  along  with 

railroad  cut  and  clambered  up  the  them.    The   man    in    front   of  him 

incline,   breathless   and   curious.    It  noticed  that  he  bit  his  nails  impa- 

was  April,  the  air  was  sweet  with  the  tiently,  but  aside  from  that,  he  was 

perfume  of  honeysuckle  and  jasmine,  utterly  composed.  All  around  them 

and    they   made   an    outing   of  it,  the  sun  sifted  down  in  a  dusty  gold 

strewing  the  paper  wrappings  from  and  birds  called  softly.  It  was  a  Sun- 

their  picnic  lunches  along  the  paths,  day,  like  Easter,  when  the  perfume  of 

Some  of  them  had  come  every  day  flowers  mingled  with  the  earthy  wind 
for  a  week.  Among  them  was  a  tall  from  the  graves, 
boy  named  Willie  Bender  with  a  Inside  the  vault  it  was  dark  after 
pale  coffin-shaped  face  and  a  popped  the  sunshine.  But  the  boy  Willie 
stare.  He  had  worked  at  the  Owl  Bender  did  not  falter.  He  walked 
drug-store  for  a  while  but  the  man-  straight  up  to  the  casket  where  Old 
ager  had  discharged  him  for  reading  Captain  Zack  Fuller  lay  in  his  gray 
from  a  book  under  the  counter  dur-  uniform,  and  with  a  sudden  swoop, 
ing  working  hours.  He  not  only  read  struck  the  glass  with  his  sharp  finger- 
but  he  collected  curious  objects,  old  nails.  There  was  a  hissing  sound  as 
coins  and  rocks  and  war  relics,  which  the  air  rushed  in;  he  grabbed  the 
he  methodically  labelled  and  locked  button  on  Captain  Zack's  breast  and 
in  an  old  china  closet  at  home.  After-  tore  down  the  hill, 
wards,  people  remembered  seeing  Not  a  soul  stirred  after  him.  They 
him  pawing  over  the  trash  in  the  stood  there,  as  if  they  were  rooted  to 
junk  piles  along  the  river  but  all  they  the  damp  ground,  staring  in  a  pitiful 
remarked  about  him  at  the  moment  bewilderment  at  the  little  piles  of 
was  his  fascination  for  Old  Captain  gray  dust  where  Captain  Zack  Fuller 
Zack's  button,  and  his  long  sharp  had  lain. 


Judicious  Liberty 

BY  CHESTER  T.  CROWELL 
How  zoning  works 

in  the  dark  ages  before  we  Nowadays  we  are  accustomed  to 
were  introduced  to  Woodrow  the  citation  of  strange  laws  and  still 
Wilson  and  the  New  Free-  stranger  court  decisions  relating  to 
dom,  I  was  reading  law.  At  that  time  the  prohibition  of  alcoholic  beverages 
there  was  a  funny  story  with  a  moral  to  prove  that  the  Constitution  is  be- 
that  had  long  been  current  among  ing  undermined.  These  are,  of  course, 
Texas  lawyers;  and  youngsters  nib-  the  most  startling  examples;  but  the 
bling  at  Blackstone  were  certain  to  same  trend  is  manifest  in  realms  that 
h,ear  it.  According  to  this  story  a  boy  are  utterly  unrelated  to  moral  or 
from  the  remote  reaches  of  the  boll  uplift  legislation.  Not  only  the  na- 
weevil  belt  came  to  town  to  take  the  ture  of  our  Government  but  our  con- 
bar  examination  and  frankly  con-  ception  of  basic  law  is  undergoing  a 
fessed  that  his  entire  preparation  remarkable  and  rapid  evolution.  To 
consisted  of  memorizing  the  statutes,  discuss  this  subject  and  use  as  ex- 
The  chief  examiner,  according  to  the  amples  any  of  the  noble  experiments 
story,  told  him  to  go  home  and  read  flowing  from  that  school  of  thought 
another  wheelbarrow-load  of  books,  which  proclaims  I-am-my-brother's- 
including  the  Constitution,  because,  keeper  as  the  root  of  all  law  is 
"If  you  were  admitted  to  the  bar  apparen  tly  a  waste  of  time.  Such  argu- 
simply  because  you  have  memorized  ment  merely  bounces  off  sturdy  emo- 
the  statutes,  the  next  Legislature  tional  resistance  without  reaching  the 
could  repeal  all  the  law  you  know,  cerebrum  of  the  listener.  Let  us  then 
and  then  where  would  you  be?"  This  discuss  the  popular  plan  for  making 
rated  as  a  very,  very  funny  story,  and  urban  communities  better  and  more 
positively  owlish  for  wisdom.  I  got  the  beautiful  places  in  which  to  live  — 
point  at  once  and  gave  a  great  deal  the  plan  that  is  called  zoning. 
of  attention  to  the  fundamentals.  The  purpose  back  of  this  scheme 
They  were  not  going  to  repeal  the  is,  of  course,  excellent.  Therefore  you 
sort  of  law  I  learned.  No,  sir!  But  are  expected  to  overlook  the  fact 
just  the  same  they  have  been  doing  that  it  introduces  an  entirely  new 
it  for  twenty  years.  Whole  fists  full  and  raucously  revolutionary  theory 
of  the  Constitution,  as  it  was  taught  with  regard  to  land  titles.  Briefly 
to  me,  have  been  repealed.  this  theory  is  that  the  public  has  a 
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right  to  limit,  abridge,  and  regulate  All  land  titles  are,  of  course,  lim- 
your  use  of  your  land  in  spite  of  the  ited  by  the  superior  title  of  the  State, 
fact  that  you  may  have  bought  it  but  in  civilized  countries  this  has 
twenty  years  ago  and  hold  it  in  fee  always  meant  that  the  State,  for 
simple.  Not  only  may  you  be  told  good  reason,  could  take  your  land 
that  you  can  not  maintain  a  board-  away  from  you  by  paying  for  it. 
ing  and  rooming  house  or  a  filling  The  basic  objection  to  zoning  is  that 
station  on  it  this  year,  but  later  the  it  takes  away  a  part  of  your  title  and 
regulation  can  be  changed.  In  fact  it  doesn't  pay  you  for  your  loss.  Again 
can  be  changed  repeatedly.  let  us  remind  ourselves  that  the  pur- 
Still  more  amazing  to  a  senile  dod-  pose  is  excellent.  And  let  us  not  over- 
derer  like  myself,  who  studied  law  look  the  fact  that  it  would  be  very 
twenty-five  years  ago,  is  the  fact  difficult,  though  not  impossible,  to 
that  the  first  legislation  authorizing  accomplish  zoning  constitutionally, 
zoning  was  passed  by  municipalities  But  the  good  work  has  now  gone  far 
without  even  the  slight  gesture  of  enough  unconstitutionally  —  that  is, 
asking  State  legislatures  for  the  as  we  senile  dodderers  of  forty  learned 
authority.  That  would  have  been  the  Constitution  —  for  us  to  see  just 
necessary  even  if  the  plan  had  been  what  comes  of  such  short  cuts, 
constitutional,  which  it  absolutely 

was  not.  Moreover  many  of  the  mu-  TTJERHAPS  it  would  be  advisable  first 
nicipalities  which  first  passed  such  JL  to  examine  a  typical  zoning  law, 
legislation  are  in  New  York  and  New  in  order  that  we  may  get  an  idea  of 
Jersey,  States  that  are  fairly  littered  the  complexity  of  the  task  it  under- 
with  law  schools  and  cluttered  with  takes  to  discharge.  Here  is  one  in 
lawyers.  The  early  efforts  at  zoning  force  in  a  city  of  New  York  State 
were  resisted  in  the  courts  —  by  with  a  population  of  about  one  hun- 
Bolsheviks  no  doubt  —  and  before  dred  thousand.  Its  main  provisions 
much  progress  could  be  made  it  was  have  created  seven  Use  Districts  for 
necessary  to  go  to  the  State  legisla-  the  city:  Industrial,  Commercial, 
tures  and  obtain  enabling  acts.  Business  "A,"  Business  "B,"  Multi- 
These  have  been  obtained  in  ever-  Family  Residence,  Two-Family  Res- 
increasing  numbers  and  now  zoning  idence  and  Single-Family  Residence, 
is  merrily  on  its  way.  The  fact  that  In  the  first  four  certain  specified 
it  is  as  plain  an  exam  pie  of  retroactive  business  uses  are  allowed,  in  addi- 
legislation  as  one  could  hope  to  find  tion  to  the  residential  uses  of  the 
seems  not  to  have  obstructed  prog-  other  three.  The  Multi-Family  Resi- 
ress.  All  constitutions  prohibit  retro-  dence  District,  besides  the  uses  in  the 
active  legislation,  even  the  weird  other  residential  districts,  permits 
Constitution  of  Mexico,  and  for  a  apartment  houses,  hotels,  private 
very  sound  reason.  If  it  did  not  the  clubs  (with  certain  limitations  as  to 
Legislature  could  convene  next  week  kind),  private  or  philanthropic  insti- 
and  make  a  felony  of  something  you  tutions  (also  with  limitations),  hospi- 
did  last  year  or  annul  a  lawful  con-  tals  and  sanitariums  (again  with 
tract  into  which  you  entered  last  limitations).  The  Two-Family  Resi- 
month.  dence  Use  District  permits  only  those 
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uses  allowed  in  the  Single  Family  tain   four   thousand   three  hundred 

Residence  District  plus  two- family  and  fifty  square  feet,  and  if  a  family 

dwellings  and  boarding  houses  and  having  only  this  minimum  wishes  to 

"community  houses,"  provided  no  take  in  "paying  roomers  or  lodgers," 

more  than  six  dwellings,  with  party  six  hundred  and  fifty  square  feet  of 

walls,  are  erected  in  a  single  group,  additional  land  must  be  provided  for 

And   the  Single  Family  Residence  each  one.  There  is  a  fine  of  one  hun- 

District  prohibits  all  uses  except  for  dred  and  fifty  dollars  or  thirty  days' 

single    family    dwellings,    churches,  imprisonment  for  violation  of  any 

schools,  railway  rights  of  way,  rail-  provisions  of  the  act,  and  also  for 

way  stations,  athletic  fields,  farming,  refusing  to  admit  the  police  or  other 

nursery  and  truck  gardening.  enforcement   officers    to   search   for 

Thus,  by  a  process  of  continuous  violations. 

exclusion,  we  come  to  a  district  or  Thus  #// households  are  subject  to 

zone  where  practically  every  use  open  entry  and   search   on   suspicion   of 

to  the  individual  land  owner  is  pro-  keeping  a  lodger  without  having  the 

hibited,  excepting  that  of  residential  required  amount  of  land,  with  a  fine 

use  for  a  single  family.  or  imprisonment  as  the  penalty  if 

But  the  law  doesn't  stop  at  zoning  admission  is  denied  to  the  searcher, 

for  use.  There  are  regulations  as  to  and  a  like  penalty  if  a  roomer  or 

the  height  of  buildings  which  may  be  lodger  is  found  and  the  land  area  is 

erected,  varying  in  different  zones  insufficient. 

from  thirty-five  feet  to  a  fixed  multi-  A  boarder,  in  the  ordinary  meaning 
pie  of  the  width  of  the  streets  on  of  the  word,  is  objectionable  to  the 
which  the  property  abuts.  Other  point  of  attempted  exclusion,  for 
regulations  relate  to  "Housing  Den-  boarding  houses  are  entirely  barred 
sity,"  under  which  one  owner's  prop-  from  this  zone,  together  with  other 
erty  can  be  built  upon  only  for  the  things,  among  them  "any  process 
occupancy  of  a  single  family,  while  omitting  dust,  odor,  gas,  fumes, 
another  owning  a  similar  area  may  noise  or  vibration  comparable  in 
build  for  as  many  families  as  he  can  character  or  in  aggregate  amount  to 
find  room  for.  There  are  special  regu-  that  of  any  use  specified  in  Para- 
lations  as  to  where  garages  may  be  graphs  i  to  15,  inclusive"  of  Sub- 
built,  and  under  what  conditions  the  section  C,  of  Section  10  of  this  Act. 
family  may  take  in  a  lodger,  and  a  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  latter 
provision  requiring  that  the  police  are  excluded  from  many  zones,  while 
must  be  admitted  "at  all  reasonable  the  boarder  is  free  to  live  anywhere 
times"  to  any  building  "whether  al-  except  in  "Residence  S-i." 
ready  erected  or  in  course  of  erec-  Another  paragraph,  however,  per- 
tion,"  for  the  purpose  of  determining  mits  paying  roomers  or  lodgers  to  live 
whether  or  not  the  provisions  of  this  in  this  area,  under  the  condition  as  to 
ordinance  are  being  complied  with.  land  above  cited,  and  still  another 

There  is  a  provision  in  this  law,  as  says  that  "table  board  may  be  fur- 
it    was    finally    adopted,    that    the  nished"  therein, 
minimum  plot  on  which  a  house  may  Thus,  although  one  who  acknowl- 
be  located  in  a  certain  zone  shall  con-  edges  that  he  is  a  "boarder"  is  ex- 
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eluded  from  certain  districts,  he  may  done  on  petition  of  an  adjoining 
be  able  to  get  in  by  claiming  to  be  a  property  owner  who  had  established 
"table  boarder"  under  one  para-  his  home  there  with  knowledge  that 
graph  and  a  "paying  roomer  or  he  was  locating  in  a  zone  in  which 
lodger"  under  another,  if  the  six  apartments  were  authorized  by  the 
hundred  and  fifty  square  feet  of  ad-  law.  When  the  alderman  of  the  ward 
ditional  land  is  provided  for  him  by  was  reproached  for  making  this 
the  owner  of  the  premises.  If  not,  out  change,  his  answer  was  that  had  he 
he  must  go,  and  the  householder  refused  the  request,  he  would  have 
who  took  him  in  may  be  fined  or  im-  lost  the  votes  of  the  interested  par- 
prisoned,  ties  and  their  friends  at  the  next 
Under  the  heading  of  "Variances  "  election.  He  made  the  further  excuse 
there  are  nineteen  clauses  setting  that  the  mayor  of  the  city  had 
forth  the  conditions  under  which  "  passed  the  buck  to  him "  by  telling 
variations,  or  changes  in  the  provi-  the  petitioner,  when  he  asked  how 
sions  of  the  law  may  be  made  by  a  the  change  could  be  effected,  that  all 
board  which  the  Act  provides  for,  to  he  needed  to  do  was  to  get  the  alder- 
hear  applications  from  owners  who  man  of  his  ward  to  introduce  the 
wish  to  be  relieved  of  all,  or  a  part  of  necessary  resolution  and  it  would  be 
the  burdens  imposed  upon  them  by  passed  as  a  routine  matter  under  the 
the  law.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  comity  rule  which  prevails  in  alder- 
change  which  is  not  authorized  by  manic  boards,  and  that  he  (the 
some  one  of  these  nineteen  clauses.  mayor)  would  sign  it,  and  the  desired 

result  would  be  accomplished  regard- 

IMAY  be  wrong  but  it  seemed  to  me  less  of  the  objection  of  the  owner  of 
as  I  waded  through  those  nu-  the  neighboring  property,  who,  it 
merous  clauses,  sections,  paragraphs,  happened,  was  a  non-resident  and 
and  sub-sections  that  the  job  was  a  consequently  had  no  political  in- 
trifle  complex.  Others  have  evidently  fluence.  The  change  was  obtained  in 
reached  the  same  conclusion  and  at  exactly  this  manner,  without  regard 
least  a  few  have  found  ways  to  to  the  loss  to  the  owner  of  the  prop- 
simplify  their  individual  problems,  erty  which  was  thus  suddenly  de- 
Changes  of  zone  boundaries  have  prived  of  the  use  which  the  law  had 
frequently  been  made  amid  charges  previously  allocated  to  it. 
of  bribery,  and  in  at  least  one  in-  That  such  power  has  been  used  in 
stance  reported  by  the  daily  news-  a  scandalous  manner  in  some  places, 
papers  of  the  city  in  question  a  zone  and  in  a  manner  to  disturb  the 
boundary  was  changed  for  the  avowed  natural  and  normal  growth  of  the 
purpose  of  influencing  votes.  Accord-  community  in  others,  can  be  no  sur- 
ing  to  the  newspapers  a  special  meet-  prise  to  any  thinking  person.  As  far 
ing  of  the  city  council  had  been  back  as  four  or  five  years  ago,  the 
called  and  a  parcel  of  land  was  re-  Searchlight,  the  official  organ  of  the 
moved  from  a  zone  permitting  a  cer-  Citizens*  Union  of  New  York,  de 
tain  type  of  apartment  house,  and  clared  that  the  zoning  law  had 
placed  in  one  which  permitted  its  use  become  "almost  the  football  of  poli- 
for  private  dwellings  only.  This  was  tics."  At  that  time  the  reputed  price 
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for  which  a  variation  permitting  a  borhoods  exclusive;  nevertheless  in 
garage  or  filling  station  in  a  pro-  many  cases  they  abandon  the  certain 
hibited  district  could  be  obtained  was  security  of  deed  restrictions  for  this 
five  hundred  dollars.  It  now  costs  as  protection  which  is  so  illusory, 
much  as  ten  thousand  dollars,  ac-  How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  shall 
cording  to  testimony  given  in  a  a  man  protect  himself  when  he  has 
recent  law  suit.  This  testimony  erected  his  house  in  surroundings 
caused  two  separate  investigations  that  are  agreeable  to  him,  and  finds 
by  Federal  and  county  prosecuting  that  his  enjoyment  of  it  is  threat- 
attorneys  and  these  have  led  to  one  ened  by  some  unpleasant,  and  even 
indictment.  unsuitable  use  proposed  for  adjacent 

land?  This  is  a  fair  question  and 

HOWEVER,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  worthy  of  a  plain  answer.  In  the  first 
this  article  to  dwell  upon  the  place,  if  a  residence  district  is  threat- 
scandals  which  are,  and  always  will  ened  with  invasion  by  enterprises 
be  attached  to  zoning,  but  to  call  at-  that  will  "emit  dust,  fumes,  vibra- 
tention  to  the  arrogance  of  the  law  tion,  etc.,"  it  already  has  a  remedy 
itself.  If  the  theory  of  zoning  is  sound,  at  law.  If  by  any  chance  it  hasn't, 
it  should  be  possible  for  experts  and  it  should  correct  the  error  immedi- 
local  officials  to  allocate  a  use  to  each  ately.  Such  nuisances  can  usually  be 
section  of  a  community  which  would  stopped  by  injunction, 
require  no  variation.  Why  is  it  neces-  Next,  many  residence  districts  are 
sary  to  provide  for  changes  of  allo-  already  protected  by  clauses  in  the 
cation,  and  why  should  they  so  deeds.  If  they  are  not,  or  if  it  is  de- 
frequently  begin  almost  immediately  sired  to  extend  the  restricted  dis- 
after  adoption  of  the  law?  tricts,  the  owners  can  give  mutual 
The  answer,  I  suspect,  is  that  no  guarantees  and  even  incorporate 
law  of  this  nature  will  work  satis-  these  in  their  deeds.  If  they  are  al- 
factorily  until  it  bestows  upon  its  ready  harassed  by  objectionable 
administrators  not  only  power  but  gasoline  filling  stations  or  fruitstands, 
omniscience.  For  them  to  understand  they  should  buy  them.  They  have  no 
the  present  conditions  in  their  com-  moral  right  to  confiscate  them  by 
munity  is  not  sufficient.  They  must  retroactive  legislation;  and  they 
be  able  to  forecast  the  future  as  well,  should  have  no  such  legal  right, 
But  while  they  deliberate,  however  either.  To  accomplish  zoning  in  this 
honestly,  the  future  becomes  the  manner  would  cost  more  pains,  but 
present  and  proves  all  factions  wrong,  probably,  in  the  long  run,  less  money. 
If  the  chosen  use  is  not  the  best  use  Assuming  that  there  is  sound  reason 
for  all  time,  how  can  any  apportion-  for  marking  out  the  exclusive  resi- 
ment  of  it  to  a  part  of  a  city,  or  to  a  dence  district,  upwards  of  ninety 
particular  parcel  of  land,  by  law,  be  per  cent  of  the  persons  in  it  should  be 
just  or  fair,  or  for  the  best  interest  already  complying  with  the  proposed 
either  of  the  landowner,  or  of  the  restriction.  In  that  case  to  buy  out 
community?  Zoning  gives  no  real  the  others  by  apportioning  the  cost 
protection  even  to  those  who  seek  it  ought  not  to  be  too  expensive.  If  it  is, 
as  a  means  for  keeping  their  neigh-  some  doubt  arises  as  to  the  soundness 
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of  the  proposed  restricted  district,  the  law  and  the  facts,  for  they  are 
In  any  case,  however,  to  take  a  short  given  the  power  to  say  who  must 
cut  in  the  form  of  confiscation  is  comply  with  the  law,  and  who  may 
wrong.  Which  reminds  me  of  the  be  excused  from  its  provisions.  In 
story  of  a  pioneer  Texas  judge  who  New  York  City  zoning  changes  are 
was  strongly  urged,  almost  to  the  freely  applied  for,  and  frequently 
point  of  threats,  to  uphold  an  ob-  granted.  Business  interests  of  the 
viously  unconstitutional  statute  born  highest  character  have  asked  for 
of  hysteria.  "If  you  don't  sustain  and  been  granted  relief  from  the 
this  law,"  shouted  the  advocate,  hampering  restrictions  of  the  law. 
"this  state  is  going  to  hell/' And  the  Recently  a  vast  street  frontage  on 
judge  replied:  "Well,  if  it  does,  while  Park  Avenue  was  changed  from  a 
I'm  on  the  bench,  it  will  go  according  residential  to  a  business  zone.  A  con- 
to  law."  servative  estimate  of  the  value  of  this 

Examination  of  the  attitude  of  the  land,  of  which  the  owners  were  de- 
courts  toward  zoning  discloses  that  prived  by  the  passage  of  the  law, 
they  are  disposed  to  apply  the  same  runs  into  millions.  All  of  this  value 
"rule  of  reason"  which  the  United  has  been  restored  by  a  board  acting 
States  Supreme  Court  has  adopted  under  authority  of  the  very  law  which 
in  construing  the  Sherman  Anti-  took  it  away  from  the  owners.  No 
Trust  Law.  No  point  has  yet  been  one  can  dispute  that  this  property  is 
brought  before  the  courts,  since  the  suitable  for  business,  but  it  was 
enabling  act  was  thought  of,  on  equally  so  when  the  law  was  adopted, 
which  they  have  been  disposed  to 

set  zoning  legislation  aside,  but  it  has  QTRANGELY  enough,  although  there 
been  announced  in  more  than  one  v3  has  been  legislation  on  this  sub- 
decision  that  each  zoning  matter  ject  by  thirty-nine  States  and  more 
will  be  dealt  with  on  its  merits.  This  than  five  hundred  municipalities, 
leaves  a  powerful  instrument  in  the  there  has  been  almost  no  important 
hands  of  the  politicians  with  which  public  discussion  of  it,  and  such  litera- 
to  harass  their  enemies  and  reward  ture  concerning  it  as  is  available  is 
their  friends.  However,  it  is  not  my  almost  entirely  of  propagandist  char- 
intention  to  suggest  that  all  zoning  acter.  The  ugliness  of  the  gasoline 
boards  are  venal,  or  influenced  by  filling  station  is  a  favorite  subject  of 
political  considerations  in  making  pro-zoning  publicity  and  beyond 
their  decisions.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  question  there  is  an  oversupply  of 
assumed  that  in  the  greater  number  these  stations.  But  there  is  also  a  war 
of  cases,  these  boards  are  composed  in  progress  for  control  of  gasoline  dis- 
of  honest,  informed  men,  sincerely  tribution  and  that  is  why  we  have  too 
desiring  to  make  just  decisions,  many  stations.  Millions  beyond  esti- 
Their  handicap  is  that  the  great  mate  are  at  stake  in  this  war.  That 
power  given  to  them  does  not  carry  is  one  reason  why  venal  politicians 
with  it  a  grant  of  omniscience.  quite  agree  with  civic  bodies  com- 

The  authority  they  exercise  must  prising  our  "better  elements"  that 

not  be  confused  with  that  of  a  judge,  zoning  is  an  excellent  idea.  It  could 

charged  with  deciding  according  to  play  a  part  in  the  war. 
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For  the  rapid  expansion  of  zoning 
much  credit  is  due  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce  which  has 
been  issuing  since  1916  inspirational 
pamphlets,  setting  forth  its  advan 
tages,  and  explaining  the  details  of 
procedure.  One  of  these  is  entitled  A 
Zoning  Primer  and  under  the  head 
ing,  "What  is  Zoning?"  appears  the 
following  juicy  essay  on  Liberty: 

Zoning  is  the  application  of  common  sense 
and  fairness  to  the  public  regulations  govern 
ing  the  use  of  private  real  estate.  It  is  a  pains 
taking,  honest  effort  to  provide  each  district 
or  neighborhood,  as  nearly  as  practicable, 
with  just  suck  "protection,  and  just  such  lib 
erty ,  as  are  sensible  mtbat  particular  district. 

(The  italics  are  just  as  they  appear  in 
the  pamphlet.) 

The  suggestion  in  the  quoted  para 
graph  that  zoning  is  merely  a  change 
in  existing  public  regulations  with 
respect  to  the  people's  use  of  their 
land,  is  clearly  disingenuous.  That 
the  Department  at  least  suspected 
the  absence  of  such  public  regula 
tions,  and  no  existing  principle  of  law 
giving  sanction  to  the  property  regu 
lations  contemplated  by  zoning,  is 
shown  in  another  part  of  this  docu 
ment;  under  the  heading  "Enabling 
Act"  it  advises  as  follows: 

Before  any  community  undertakes  zoning 
it  must  make  sure  that  it  has  the  power  to 
pass  a  zoning  ordinance.  A  general  State 
enabling  act  passed  by  the  State  legislature 
is  always  desirable,  and  while  the  power  to 
zone  may,  in  some  States,  be  derived  from 
Constitutional,  as  distinguished  from  statu 
tory,  home  rule,  still  it  is  seldom  that  the 
home  rule  powers  will  cover  all  the  necessary 
provisions  for  successful  zoning.  This  Depart 
ment  has  issued  a  standard  State  Zoning 
Enabling  Act  which  contains  all  provisions 
needed. 

Another  pamphlet  says: 

That  a  good  city  plan  should  not  stop  at  the 
city  is  obvious.  .  .  .  There  is  no  real  line  of 


separation,  no  "  Twilight  Zone,"  between  the 
interests  of  the  city  and  of  the  country  sur 
rounding  it.  ...  Orderly  development  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  region  as  a  whole  must 
come  eventually  through  comprehensive 
planning  by  regional  commissions,  which  de 
fine  and  analyze  regional  problems,  and  de 
vise  practical  measures  for  carrying  them 
out.  .  .  . 

And  in  pursuance  of  the  "orderly 
development"  thus  outlined  by  the 
Department  we  now  have  semi-offi 
cial  bodies  which  are  busily  engaged 
in  planning  and  zoning  the  country 
side  as  well  as  the  towns  and  cities. 
The  official  "Regional  Commission" 
proposed  by  the  Department  has  not 
yet  arrived,  but  it  is  plainly  visible  in 
the  offing.  Our  Federal  Government, 
through  this  Department,  is  helping 
the  advancement  in  both  city  and 
country.  In  fact,  the  Division  of 
Building  and  Housing  of  the  De 
partment  of  Commerce  has  called 
this  help  "its  field  of  work."  And 
the  news  that  a  "field  of  work"  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  Government  is  the 
promotion  of  legislation  to  give  to  its 
citizens  "just  such  liberty"  in  use 
of  their  land  as  is  deemed  "sensible 
for  their  particular  districts"  is  cer 
tainly  worthy  of  notice. 

That  its  labors  have  borne  fruit  is 
proved  in  the  fact  that  its  standard 
State  Zoning  Enabling  Act  has  been 
used  as  the  basis  of  legislation  by 
eighteen  States,  which  it  names;  and 
it  gives  twenty-one  others  in  which 
zoning  is  authorized  by  some  form  of 
act.  It  also  gives  a  list  of  over  five 
hundred  cities,  towns  and  villages 
which  have  adopted  zoning  under 
authority  of  such  enabling  acts. 

The  statement,  in  the  Depart 
ment's  Zoning  Primer,  that  the  prac 
tice  of  zoning  is  comparatively  new 
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"in  America"  leads  one  to  wonder 
where  else  its  like  is  to  be  found  since 
the  fall  of  the  Russian  monarchy  and 
the  end  of  the  "pale"  restricting  the 
Jews. 

England  and  several  other  coun 
tries  protect  property  owners  against 
their  neighbors  under  the  ordinary 
law.  For  example,  in  London  you 
could  not  put  up  a  building  that 
would  cut  off  your  neighbor's  build 
ing  from  light  or  air  or  both.  He  has 
what  is  called  an  "easement"  with  re 
gard  to  your  property  so  far  as  your 
activities  upon  it  may  restrict  his 
natural  right  to  light  and  air.  If  you 
wish  to  interfere  with  that  right 
you  must  pay  him  by  purchasing  his 
easement.  That  settles  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  problem  which  zoning 
tackles.  We  inherited  the  English 
legal  theory  of  the  easement  in 
most  of  our  older  States  but  we  threw 
it  away,  partly  because  it  interfered 
with  skyscrapers.  Our  idea  was  that 
if  your  neighbors  built  twenty-story 
buildings  around  your  bungalow  and 
made  it  a  dark,  damp,  unhealthy 
shack  at  the  bottom  of  a  canyon, 
that  was  your  hard  luck.  Now  it 
seems  that  we  have  changed  our 
minds.  But  instead  of  permitting  the 
owner  of  the  threatened  bungalow  to 
sell  his  easement  as  he  would  do  in 
those  unfortunate  countries  not 
blessed  with  zoning  laws  we  send 
him  before  a  board  to  argue  that  his 
home  is  in  a  residence  district  when 
other  men  wish  to  invest  millions 
there  in  tall  buildings.  If  any  col 


lecting  is  done  incident  to  the  settle 
ment  of  the  argument  his  chance  to 
be  on  the  receiving  end  is  poor. 

England  made  her  experiment 
with  zoning  under  the  Norman  kings. 
Then  (according  to  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica) 

The  legal  conception  of  a  forest  was  that  of 
a  definite  territory  within  which  the  code  of 
the  forest  law  prevailed  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
common  law.  The  ownership  of  the  soil  might 
be  in  any  one,  but  the  rights  of  the  proprietor 
were  limited  by  the  laws  made  for  the  protec 
tion  of  the  king's  wild  beasts.  These  laws,  en 
forced  by  fines  often  arbitrary  and  excessive, 
were  a  great  grievance  to  the  unfortunate 
owners  of  land  within  or  in  the  neighbor 
hood  of  the  forest.  The  offence  of  "  purpres- 
ture"  may  be  cited  as  an  example.  This  was  an 
encroachment  on  the  forest  rights,  by  build 
ing  a  house  within  the  forest,  and  it  made  no 
difference  whether  the  land  belonged  to  the 
builder  or  not.  In  either  case  it  was  an  offence 
punishable  by  fines  at  discretion.  And  if  a 
man  converted  woodlands  within  the  forest 
into  arable  land,  he  was  guilty  of  the  offence 
known  as  "  assarting,"  whether  the  covert  be 
longed  to  himself  or  not. 

King  John  lost  his  zoning  privilege 
at  Runnymede.  However,  Charles 
the  First  revived  it.  But  later  he  lost 
his  head.  "Since  then,"  says  the 
learned  Encyclopedia  Britannica, 
"  these  laws  have  fallen  into  complete 
disuse."  Speaking  of  English  kings, 
I  wonder  if  anyone  nowadays  can 
identify  the  following  paragraph: 

"He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new 
offices,  and  sent  hither  swarms  of 
officers  to  harass  our  people,  and  eat 
out  their  substance." 

No,  I  guess  not. 


Industrialism  Near  Journey's  End 

BY  S.    McCLATCHIE 

What  new  fields  are  left  to  conquer? 

"/"if  CHAT'S     the    uncanny    thing  times  many  people  buy  washers  to 

about    the    present    depres-  save  laundry  bills. 

-U-  sion,"  my  friend,  manager  of  Then  there  is  the  electric  refrigera- 
the  X  Electrical  Manufacturing  tor.  This  field  is  comparatively  fresh. 
Company,  was  saying,  "there  isn't  Moreover,  since  the  coming  of  the 
any  new  line  for  us  to  take  up.  Times  obligatory  cocktail,  a  constant  sup- 
certainly  have  changed  in  my  twen-  ply  of  ice  is  almost  as  important  as  a 
ty-five  years  of  experience.  Why,  stove.  The  electric  refrigerator  is  one 
before  the  War  there  were  any  num-  of  those  rare  "  new  things  "  for  which 
ber  of  new  things  in  our  line  waiting  industry  is  scanning  the  horizon, 
to  be  exploited;  vacuum  cleaners,  General  Motors  pounced  upon  this 
electric  cookers,  table  lamps,  X-ray  device  several  years  ago,  as  a  means 
outfits,  attachment  plugs  .  .  .  Now  to  bolster  up  the  flattening  curve  of 
all  those  fields  are  filled  up  and  over-  auto  sales.  One  of  the  largest  radio 
crowded.  There  is  practically  noth-  concerns  has  taken  up  refrigerators 
ing  new  in  sight  today.  We  electrical  to  piece  out  the  slackening  radio 
fellows  seem  to  have  run  out  of  ideas,  business. 

But  I  guess  the  situation  in  the  other  This  sort  of  thing  is  an  old  story  to 
industries  is  pretty  much  the  same,  industry.  When  the  business  curve 
We're  all  just  waiting  for  something  flattens  out  in  the  old  line,  you  start 
to  turn  up."  a  new  one.  It  is  thus  that  the  pros- 
Waiting  for  something  to  turn  up,  perity  ball  has  heretofore  been  kept 
waiting  for  a  new  job  to  do!  I  have  rolling.  The  meat-packer  takes  up 
visited  many  factories  in  the  course  canned  pineapples.  The  bicycle  man- 
of  the  past  few  months,  and  nearly  ufacturer  designs  airplanes.  The  tele- 
everywhere  the  story  is  the  same.  phdhe  interests  take  up  talking 
Of  course,  there  are  exceptions,  pictures.  The  explosives  manufacturer 
One  concern  which  I  have  known  in-  takes  to  making  cellophane.  The  rail- 
timately  for  years  told  me  that  they  road  company  goes  into  the  bus  busi- 
have  experienced  the  depression  only  ness.  The  magneto  manufacturer 
through  hearsay.  They  are  making  goes  into  radio.  One  of  the  main  rea- 
electric  washing  machines.  This  field  sons  why  the  farmer  has  not  duly 
is  not  yet  exhausted,  and  in  hard  shared  in  the  modern  tide  of  pros- 
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parity  is  that  he  could  not  or  would  excesses  is  past  and  that  there  is  no 

not  look  for  new  fields  to  conquer.  elixir  of  youth  which  can  recall  it. 

Prosperity  is  but  another  name  for  The  second  point  follows  from  the 

the  rising  exploitation  of  new  things,  first:   the  patient  must  not  try  to 

Cut  off  the  supply  of  novelties  and  work  so  hard.  Industry  must  reduce 

every  business  in  the  land  soon  sinks  its  pace  by  adopting  a  six  or  seven 

to  a  dead  level.  We  call  this  dead  hour  day.  Already  the  industrialists 

level  "depression/'   but  it  is  such  themselves  are  beginning  to  advocate 

only  by  contrast  to  what  is  really  an  this  course, 

abnormal  boom.  Reduction  of  working  hours!  Re- 

The  way  out  of  a  depression  is  to  member  how  in  the  old  days  this  was 
create  new  wares  and  with  them  new  the  objective  of  the  labor-unions  and 
jobs.  Industry  did  this  in  the  past  socialists,  fought  for  tooth  and  nail 
decade,  first  with  cheap  closed  cars,  in  the  interests  of  the  working-man! 
then  with  radio  and  finally  with  the  Remember  how  the  eight-hour  day 
talking  pictures.  The  new  auto  in-  was  won  in  the  face  of  the  most 
dustry  alone  gave  employment  di-  determined  opposition  of  the  "capi- 
rectly  and  indirectly  to  millions  of  talists."  Now  it  is  the  capitalists  who 
wage  earners.  Such  new  develop-  are  talking  reduction  of  hours.  To- 
ments  arouse  a  wave  of  buying  en-  day  industry  is  confessing  itself 
thusiasm  throughout  the  population,  unable  to  provide  every  man  a  forty- 
Such  a  wave  spreads  outward  from  a  eight-hour  job,  yet  it  must  give 
few  centres  and  soon  encompasses  every  man  a  job  of  some  sort  in  order 
the  whole  of  industry.  When  people  to  sell  its  wares  and  to  justify  itself 
get  their  fill  of  the  novelties  which  before  the  world, 
industry  for  the  time  being  has  to  A  profound  change  has  come  over 
offer,  the  general  enthusiasm  dies  industrialism  since  the  old  days.  The 
down.  Thus  functions  the  so-called  first  signal  of  this  change  was  the 
psychological  factor  in  business  cy-  throttling  of  immigration.  This  al- 
cles.  teration  in  the  policy  of  the  "  melting 

President  Hoover  strikes  at  the  pot"  was  a  forerunner  of  the  present 
root  of  the  problem  when  he  urges  movement  for  decrease  of  working 
industry  to  create  new  things  by  hours.  For  years  the  tide  of  new  in- 
forcing  research  and  engineering  ventions  and  developments  rose  so 
development.  But  most  of  the  busi-  fast  that  America  needed  every  man 
ness  doctors  put  less  faith  in  the  it  could  press  into  service.  Our  in- 
patient's  ability  to  cure  himself  by  dustries  even  sent  agents  to  Europe 
his  own  efforts.  Their  opinion  is  to  persuade  Poles  and  Italians  and 
gradually  crystallizing  about  two  Hungarians  to  come  and  work  for 
points:  First,  that  the  present  de-  new  masters  in  the  new  land.  They 
pression  is  unique,  that  it  is  not  just  even  went  so  far  as  to  pay  the  way  of 
another  "panic,"  but  the  beginning  the  immigrants.  Anything  to  get 
of  a  new  era  of  "  simpler  thinking  and  fodder  for  the  fast-growing  indus- 
simpler  living."  This  is  just  their  trial  machine! 

euphemistic  way  of  letting  the  pa-  Then  came  the  change  of  front, 

tient  know  that  the  age  of  youthful  First  the  Government  forbade   the 
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practice  of  soliciting  immigration 
through  agents.  Then  it  passed  the 
quota  laws.  And  finally,  with  the 
coming  of  the  great  depression,  it  has 
cut  off  the  flow  almost  entirely.  We 
have  stopped  the  influx  of  new 
workers,  but  we  have  not  stopped  the 
on-march  of  technological  unem 
ployment.  Now  we  would  be  glad  to 
ship  back  a  few  of  those  millions 
whom  we  invited  in  to  do  our  chores. 

We  have  built  our  railroads  and 
our  factories;  we  have  provided  a 
telephone,  an  automobile  and  a 
radio  for  nearly  everybody;  we  have 
good  roads,  warm  housing  and  cheap 
clothing;  our  mechanized  farms  pro 
vide  us  more  than  enough  to  eat  with 
a  minimum  of  effort  —  now  what  else 
is  there  left  for  us  to  do? 

There  still  remain  a  few  odd  jobs 
for  industry.  America  can  use  about 
ten  million  more  radio  sets  and 
electric  refrigerators.  We  can  all  buy 
orange-juice  extractors,  bakelite 
cups  and  dishes,  rustless  cutlery  and 
a  few  more  such  knick-knacks.  We 
will  probably  get  bigger  and  better 
talkies.  Television  will  attract  a  few 
of  us,  as  will  also  the  autogyro.  But 
the  main  job,  the  biggest  part  of  the 
task  is  accomplished.  We  have  at 
least  three-fourths  of  the  things 
which  industrialism  is  prepared  to 
supply.  The  future's  job  is  to  create 
the  remaining  fourth  and  to  make 
replacements.  Industrialism  is  slow 
ing  down.  This  is  the  great  lesson  of 
the  year  of  depression  1 93 1 . 

TTNDUSTRIALISM  is  slowing  down. 
JL  How  does  this  come  to  be?  To 
get  an  answer  we  must  first  examine 
its  place  in  history. 

Counting  from  its  beginnings,  the 
industrial  epoch  is  now  about  150 


years  old.  To  get  your  time  perspec 
tive,  take  this  bit  of  human  experi 
ence  and  lay  it  down  somewhere 
along  the  scale  of  the  past,  say  over 
against  Athenian  history  from  650 
to  500  B.  C.  In  this  period  you  have 
the  rise  of  Hellenic  art  and  culture 
from  crude  beginnings  to  dazzling 
brilliance.  Thereafter  comes  the  era 
of  self-criticism,  decadence  and  final 
decline.  Or  take  your  measure  along 
the  scale  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 
from  1400  to  1550.  Here  again  is  the 
story  of  a  rise  from  crude  beginnings 
to  a  brilliance  which  precedes  decline. 
Or  consider  the  swift  rise  of  the 
British  Empire  between  the  early 
Seventeen-Hundreds  and  the  late 
Eigh teen-Hundreds,  preceding  the 
disintegration  and  decline  which  is 
taking  place  today. 

The  one  constant  factor  in  the  his 
tory  of  the  West  is  change.  Only  the 
Orient  has  achieved  stability.  The 
West  is  perpetually  experimenting 
with  new  forms.  A  couple  of  centu 
ries  usually  suffices  for  one  of  its  ex 
periments.  We  may  be  sure  that  even 
now  some  new  epoch  is  germinating 
in  the  womb  of  western  civilization. 
Another  century  and  the  terms  "in 
dustrialism,"  "mass  production" 
and  "prosperity"  may  sound  as 
antiquated  to  our  descendants  as 
the  phrases  "divine  right,"  "stage 
coach"  and  "laissezfaire"  sound  to 
us. 

Up  until  150  years  ago  the  great 
experiments  of  western  civilization 
had  been  made  in  the  fields  of  the 
fine  arts,  statecraft,  conquest,  reli 
gion  and  philosophy.  Then  suddenly 
the  restless  western  soul  began  mak 
ing  a  grand  attack  on  the  problems 
of  mechanics.  It  had  just  finished  the 
discovery,  exploration  and  conquest 
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of  the  Americas.  Hungrily  it  looked 
about  for  new  worlds  to  conquer. 
And  it  hit  upon  the  idea  of  conquer 
ing  some  of  the  physical  secrets  of 
the  universe. 

The  driving  force  back  of  this  new 
flush  of  activity  was  the  desire  to 
save  time  and  labor,  to  be  relieved  of 
the  curse  of  Cain  and  of  the  sweat  of 
tedious  toil.  And  the  first  sortie 
proved  a  grand  success;  otherwise  the 
rest  might  never  have  followed. 

Industrialism  was  born  of  the 
steam  engine.  The  engine  was  re 
duced  to  practical  form  by  the 
Scotchman  Watt  in  the  year  1765. 
Suddenly  the  West  had  on  its  hands 
a  source  of  limitless  power.  First  it 
hitched  the  new  engine  to  pumps  to 
keep  the  coal  mines  dry.  This  was 
necessary  to  provide  fodder  for  the 
new  monster.  Then  it  hitched  the 
engine  to  looms  and  spinning-wheels 
—  and  soon  one  man  was  able  to  do 
the  work  of  ten.  Then  it  built  the 
engine  into  ships  and  carriages  — 
and  men  and  goods  were  whisked 
over  land  and  sea  with  unheard-of 
ease.  These  achievements  fired  men's 
imaginations  with  visions  of  un 
limited  technical  progress. 

In  America,  Whitney  conceived 
the  cotton  gin,  McCormick  invented 
the  reaper,  Morse  created  the  tele 
graph,  Bell  the  telephone,  Edison 
the  electric  light,  Selden  the  auto 
mobile,  the  Wright  Brothers  the 
airplane,  de  Forest  the  vacuum  tube. 

The  activities  of  the  industrial  era 
are  so  complex  that  we  may  easily 
lose  ourselves  in  their  ramifications. 
But  the  tasks  which  this  era  has  set 
itself  to  perform  fall  into  a  few  main 
categories. 

As  I  have  said,  the  primary  prob 
lem  of  the  new  age  is  that  of  labor- 


saving.  The  movement  begins  with 
the  release  of  the  majority  of  the 
population  from  the  tasks  of  spinning 
and  weaving.  Next  the  farmer  is  re 
lieved  from  bondage  to  scythe,  flail 
and  plodding  ox-team.  Thus  his  sons 
are  left  free  to  migrate  to  the  cities 
and  operate  the  new  factories.  Then 
the  tasks  of  the  shoemaker,  the 
mechanic,  the  butcher,  the  baker 
and  the  candlestick  maker  are  all 
enormously  simplified.  Then  the 
housewives'  tasks  are  lightened  by 
gas-stoves,  central  heating,  running 
water,  vacuum-cleaners  and  washing 
machines.  Thus  the  daughters  are  re 
leased  to  do  the  clerical  work  of  the 
new  order.  And  finally  the  whole 
trend  issues  in  the  present  era  of 
mass  production,  with  conveyors, 
automatic  machinery  and  Tayloriza- 
tion. 

The  second  great  problem  of  the 
new  epoch  is  to  develop  swifter, 
more  commodious  transportation. 
Thus  arose  the  railroad,  the  steam 
ship,  the  automobile  and  the  air 
plane. 

The  third  wish  is  for  swifter  com 
munication  of  intelligence.  So  the 
telegraph,  the  telephone  and  the 
wireless  were  devised. 

The  fourth  desire  is  for  better  and 
more  abundant  fuels,  materials,  and 
compounds,  such  as  Bessemer  steel, 
aluminum,  oil,  gas,  bakelite  and  the 
thousand  and  one  articles  purveyed 
by  drug,  paint  and  department 
stores. 

The  fifth  wish  to  be  fulfilled  is  for 
better  preservation  and  distribution 
of  food.  So  the  packing,  canning  and 
refrigeration  industries  sprang  up. 

The  sixth  desire  is  for  better 
housing.  The  most  noteworthy  de 
velopments  along  this  line  are  the 
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modern  apartment  houses  and  office  vance.  The  plane  is  not  an  everyday 
buildings.  vehicle  as  is  the  auto,  but  a  special 
And  finally,  the  seventh  and  latest  carrier  for  long  trips.  As  a  personal  or 
demand  is  for  entertainment.  This  is  family  possession,  it  is  in  a  class  with 
the  natural  culmination  of  all  the  the  speed  yacht.  Moreover,  landing 
rest.  Labor-saving  spells  leisure.  The  and  parking  limitations  and  high 
question,  "What  shall  we  do  with  hazards  limit  its  general  usefulness. 
our  leisure  time?",  is  answered  by  Here  we  come  to  a  factor  which  is 
the  phonograph,  the  radio  and  the  characteristic  of  all  development, 
motion  picture.  The  line  of  evolution  through  ox- 
All  these  physical  developments  carts,  stage-coaches,  railroads  and 
create  a  need  for  new  human  organ-  automobiles,  on  up  to  the  latest  300- 
izations  to  rule  the  machine.  Thus  mile-an-hour  hydroplane  is  obviously 
there  have  arisen  corporations,  one  of  steadily  multiplying  difficul- 
trusts,  labor  unions,  communism  and  ties  and  dangers.  At  the  upper  end  of 
innumerable  other  social  institutions,  the  scale  of  development  we  get  to  a 

point  where  the  results  achieved  are 

INDUSTRIALISM  has  struck  out  along  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  effort  and 

JL  many  paths  of  development.  But  risk  involved. 

each  path  has  an  ending.  This  point  is  also  well  illustrated  in 
Take  for  instance  the  path  of  the  field  of  electrical  communica- 
steam  and  electric  transportation,  tion.  This  includes  all  electric  sig- 
The  main  development  of  our  rail-  naling,  from  the  simple  telegraph  to 
roads,  steamships,  street-cars  and  the  extremely  difficult  art  of  tele- 
electric  lines  has  long  since  been  vision.  The  basic  problem  involved 
completed.  For  over  a  generation  is  that  of  handling  ever  higher  and 
expansion  has  been  slight  and  im-  higher  electrical  frequencies.  The 
provement  has  been  only  in  details  hand  telegraph  involves  frequencies 
of  design.  No  new  empires  are  to  be  of  less  than  ten  per  second.  Auto- 
opened  up  and  conquered  by  the  matic  telegraphy  may  involve 
building  of  new  lines,  as  once  in  hundreds  of  impulses  a  second, 
the  days  of  the  mail  packets  and  of  Telephony  demands  the  undistorted 
the  Union  Pacific  boom.  transmission  of  a  whole  band  of  fre- 
Then  there  is  the  path  of  auto-  quencies,  ranging  from  200  to  2,800. 
mobile  transportation.  The  motor-  Broadcasting  demands  a  band  ex- 
car  has  already  nearly  reached  a  tending  at  least  from  100  to  5,000 
maximum  of  usefulness.  America  has  (which  is  approximately  the  gamut 
as  many  cars  as  it  has  families;  the  of  the  piano). 

market  is  nearly  saturated.   More-  The  demands  made  upon  human 

over,     traffic     congestion,     parking  ingenuity  by  television  are  tremen- 

limitations    and    speed    and    safety  dous.  The  television  which  has  for 

restrictions    set    a    bar    to    further  years  been  heralded  as  being  "just 

progress.  around   the   corner"   has   only   the 

We  are  just  entering  upon  the  path  crudest  of  pictures  to  offer,  and  the 

of  air  transportation,  but  here  the  chances  that  the  pictures  will  ever 

limitations  are  well  defined  in  ad-  even  approximate  in  quality  those  of 
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the  common  movie  are  negligible,  they  are  not  inclined  to  begin  all  over 
To  transmit  a  television  motion-  again  and  do  the  same  thing  in  a 
picture  measuring  only  four  by  six  different  way  —  even  if  the  different 
inches  with  a  clarity  equivalent  to  a  way  happens  to  be  very  much  better, 
newspaper  cut  would  require  the  use  This  is  just  as  true  today  as  it  was 
of  frequencies  running  into  seven  10,000  years  ago.  It  is  comparatively 
figures.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  easy  to  get  people  to  adopt  something 
designing  apparatus  to  handle  such  useful  which  they  never  had  before, 
speedy  alternations  are  formidable,  but  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get 
but  they  are  as  nothing  compared  to  them  to  make  any  radical  changes  in 
the  main  problem,  which  is  to  trans-  an  everyday  article  with  which  they 
mit  the  frequencies  involved.  Wire  have  become  thoroughly  familiar, 
transmission  is  completely  out  of  the  The  process  of  getting  thoroughly 
question.  Radio  transmission  would  familiar  takes  about  one  generation, 
involve  the  use  of  several  hundred  After  two  or  three  generations  the 
wave-bands  or  channels.  To  transmit  case  is  hopeless.  Witness  the  futile 
but  a  single  television  scene  with  the  efforts  to  put  across  so  simple  a  thing 
amount  of  detail  above  indicated  as  spelling  reform, 
would  require  the  monopolizing  of  Standardization  is  the  hand- 
substantially  the  entire  band  of  fre-  maiden  of  mass  production.  This  is 
quencies  now  available  for  commer-  the  final  step  in  the  progress  of  the 
cial  broadcasting  of  all  sorts.  There  industrial  arts.  The  present  age  of 
would  be  room  for  nothing  else  on  mass  production  was  ushered  in  by 
the  air.  Henry  Ford.  And  with  it  he  ushered 

We  will  undoubtedly  eventually  in   the  era  of  unemployment  —  or 

have  commercial  television  of  a  sort,  leisure,  according  to  the  way  you 

just  as  we  have  racing  hydroplanes,  take  it.  The  Ford  plant  is   a  job 

but    the   usefulness   of   both   must  producer  as  long  as  it  is  creating  a 

necessarily  remain  quite  limited.  In  new  market.  After  the  market  has 

every  line  of  development  we  even-  been  built  up,  the  further  evolution 

tually  reach  a  point  where  the  game  of  Fordism  spells  either  fewer  jobs  or 

ceases  to  be  worth  the  candle.  Sooner  shorter  hours.  This  is  as  true  of  vol- 

or  later  we  have  to  admit  to  ourselves  ume-controls  as  it  is  of  automobiles, 

that  we  are  not  gods,  but  simple  The  same  trend  is  at  work  outside 

mortal  men.  the  factory,  in  the  automatizing  of 

Then  there  is  another  formidable  telephoning  exchanges,  in  the  speed- 
bar    to  progress.  This  is  the  ever  ing  up  of  freight  trains,  and  in  nearly 
present  tendency  towards  standard-  all  the  services  of  everyday  life, 
ization.  But   there  is  a  way  out  of  the 

Standardization     simplifies     and  predicament.  If  we  have  come  to  the 

cheapens      both     production      and  end  of  the  journey  in  the  paths  which 

product  —  as  well  as,  incidentally,  we   have   heretofore   taken,   let   us 

human   thinking.    Looked    at    from  strike  out  in  new  directions  and  cre- 

another  angle,  it  means  that  when  ate  fresh  paths.  If  we  were  to  make  a 

human  beings  finish  a  job  and  get  few  more  revolutionary  inventions 

used  to  doing  things  a  certain  way,  and  create  with  them  new  industries, 
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we  could  start  out  all  over  again  on 
fresh  adventures. 

Uncharted  paths!  Previous  gener 
ations  were  eager  to  pioneer.  It  was 
that  spirit  which  created  the  indus 
trial  era.  But  have  we  in  us  today 
that  pioneering  blood  which  coursed 
in  the  veins  of  the  great  inventors 
and  discoverers  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century?  I  am  afraid  not. 

The  great  age  of  invention  ended  a 
generation  ago,  after  a  life  of  140 
years,  a  life  which  was  about  equally 
divided  between  England  and  Ameri 
ca.  The  English  phase  drew  to  a 
close  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cen 
tury.  Since  then  the  Britishers  have 
contributed  no  further  great  inven 
tions  to  the  world.  The  machine  has 
there  long  since  tamed  the  master. 

The  American  era  of  revolutionary 
inventions  dawned  some  two  genera 
tions  later  than  the  English  era,  and 
it  also  came  to  a  close  about  that 
much  later.  It  reached  its  height  in 
the  Seventies,  with  the  herculean 
achievements  of  Edison,  Bell  and 
Westinghouse.  Since  then  we  too 
have  lost  our  fierce  individualism. 
Our  manner  of  life  has  become  as 
standardized  as  our  manner  of  pro 
duction.  The  few  rebels  who  refuse  to 
be  subjugated  have  taken  refuge  in 
rackets,  in  the  pages  of  the  liberal 
press  and  in  oblivion.  For  industrial 
ism  will  have  none  of  them.  Modern 
industry  can  use  only  routine  en 
gineers  and  research  men.  If  any  one 
doubts  this  statement,  let  him  go  out 
and  try  to  get  a  job  as  an  inventor. 

;npRANSPORTATioN  and  communica- 
JL  tion  are  nearest  to  journey's  end. 
At  the  end  of  the  one  line  of  de 
velopment  stands  the  airplane,  at 
the  end  of  the  other  television. 


Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  opens 
up  any  such  vistas  of  expansion  as 
did  once  the  railroad  and  the  tele 
graph. 

In  the  category  of  labor-saving 
devices  we  will  find  only  aggravation 
of  our  present  ailment.  Not  that 
labor-saving  is  not  in  itself  desirable; 
the  problem  is  only  to  turn  it  to  good 
use.  In  any  case,  it  will  go  on  in  spite 
of  whatever  we  may  say,  for  it  is 
forced  by  the  irresistible  pressure  of 
competition. 

The  fourth  of  our  categories  was 
that  of  fuels,  materials  and  com 
pounds.  Under  this  last  head  there  is 
indeed  a  field  which  is  quite  un 
fettered  by  technological  difficulties. 
No  genius  or  great  discoverer  is  re 
quired  to  pipe  Oklahoma's  natural 
gas  to  Chicago's  millions.  The  plod 
ding,  methodical  research  laboratory 
is  an  ideal  place  to  develop  new  ma 
terials  and  processes,  such  as  cello 
phane  and  chromium  plating.  It  is 
characteristic  of  such  patient  de 
velopment  methods  to  evolve  new 
and  better  lubricants,  paints,  artifi 
cial  silks,  floor  coverings,  glass, 
packages  and  so  forth.  Here  the  en 
gineer,  the  chemist,  the  physicist 
and  the  research  man  are  in  their 
own  element,  and  in  their  hands 
industrial  progress  rests  today. 

Improvement  in  the  packaging, 
preservation  and  refrigeration  of 
food  is  also  quite  in  line  with  the 
genius  of  the  modern  age.  Here 
there  is  room  for  some  further  ex 
ploitation  and  expansion. 

We  are  still  in  the  midst  of  devel 
opment  in  the  entertainment  field. 
The  radio  industry  has  a  number  of 
new  things  up  its  sleeve  —  automatic 
phonographs,  home  talkies  and  elec 
trical  musical  instruments,  among 
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others.  The  motion-picture  industry 
also  has  some  improvements  to  offer. 
These  industries  are  not  quite  at 
journey's  end.  They  are  the  latest 
comers  and  their  wares  are  most  in 
demand.  The  world  will  be  amused. 
Panem  et  circenses! 

Housing  is  the  one  remaining 
category  to  be  considered.  Improve 
ment  in  this  field  appears  to  have  run 
up  a  blind  alley.  We  have  invented 
plumbing,  central  heating,  electric 
lighting,  the  apartment,  the  kitchen 
ette  and  the  elevator,  and  called  it  a 
day.  Aside  from  these  amenities  our 
housing  is  hardly  better  than  that  of 
ancient  Rome.  Present-day  Europe, 
with  its  garden  colonies,  is  doing 
better  than  we  are.  If  we  could  set 
ourselves  to  transferring  the  urban 
population  from  the  present  incredi 
bly  ugly  flats  and  frame  houses  to 
rustic  garden  colonies,  there  would 
be  no  unemployment  problem  for 
generations.  Here  it  seems  to  me  is 
the  best  answer  to  the  problem  of 
how  to  keep  ourselves  busy. 

No  traveler  from  Europe  can  fail 
to  be  impressed  by  the  unspeakable 
ugliness  of  American  habitations. 
Aside  from  a  few  dwellings  of  the 
well-to-do,  they  bear  the  unmistaka 


ble  mark  of  makeshift.  It  is  the  make 
shift  of  the  transient,  the  exploiter, 
the  gold-seeker.  Nowhere  in  all 
America  is  there  to  be  found  the 
snugness  of  an  English  village,  the 
artistry  of  the  Bavarian  Highland 
town,  the  fitness  of  the  Swiss  chalet. 
We  boast  of  American  architecture, 
but  this  art  has  thus  far  been  at  the 
disposal  only  of  the  rich.  For  the 
commonality  there  is  only  the  world's 
worst  drabness.  With  a  little  com 
munity  planning,  the  genius  of  our 
greatest  architects  could  be  drawn 
upon  for  the  creation  of  charming, 
garden-bowered  homes  for  every  one. 
In  any  case,  the  ultimate  sense  to 
the  reaper,  the  railroad  and  the 
automatic  machine  is  that  they  set 
men  free  to  do  things  more  worth 
while  than  forever  to  plod  the  clods 
or  tread  spinning  wheels  or  nail  shoes. 
We  have  today  plenty  of  free  labor. 
We  have  a  surplus  of  food  and  cloth 
ing,  of  all  the  necessities  of  life. 
What  we  need  is  to  set  to  work  doing 
something  worth  while  with  our  sur 
plus.  What  could  be  more  worth 
while  than  to  build  ourselves  a 
paradise  of  bowered  homes?  Our 
pioneering  days  are  over.  It  is  time 
we  settled  down  to  live. 


Belles  at  the  Bargain  Counters 

BY  FRANCES  DREWRY  McMuLLEN 

Regiments  of  Southern  girls  descending   upon   New    York 

prove  that  even  the  last  stronghold  of  conservatism 

is  turning  modern 

AEW  note  sounds  in  the  sym-  A  decade  ago  it  was  not  so.  The 
phony  of  New  York,  a  soft,  stream  of  young  womanhood  then 
musical  tone,  caressing,  turned  upon  the  city  in  search  of 
sometimes  confusing,  to  the  unaccus-  fun,  fame,  fortune  —  what  you  will 
tomed  ear  —  the  drawl  of  the  South-  —  came  from  the  Middle  West,  where 
ern  girl.  In  the  Babel  of  a  myriad  girls  traditionally  are  at  liberty  to 
well  accentuated  tongues,  it  rises  at  act  more  to  suit  themselves  and  by 
times  and  in  places  to  a  crescendo  immediate  heritage  are  possessed  of 
in  the  composition,  having  become  the  pioneer  turn  of  mind.  But  today 
almost  as  common  as  the  Mid-  that  stream  has  spread.  A  fan-shaped 
Western  girl's  roll  and  perhaps  tide  rushes  in.  From  Georgia,  Florida, 
commoner  than  the  Down-Eastern-  and  Texas,  from  South  Carolina,  Vir- 
er's  twang.  ginia  and  Kentucky,  as  well  as  from 
With  the  slack  complacency  of  Iowa  and  Kansas,  Indiana  and 
mild  nights  in  mellow  climes  it  comes  Minnesota,  they  pour  upon  Hell's 
over  the  counter  of  your  favorite  Kitchen  and  Beekman  Hill,  Chelsea 
department  store.  Or  perhaps  you  and  Greenwich  Village, 
catch  it  in  a  string  of  "you-alls"  and  It  has  not  remained  for  Southern 
"reckons"  behind  you  on  the  bus,  girls  of  the  moment  to  discover  New 
or  maybe  at  your  elbow  in  the  lobby  York.  .For  years  past  a  sprinkling  of 
of  the  theatre.  Yet  again  it  may  float  them  has  been  percolating  in,  and 
in  crooning  melodies  of  broad  cotton  here  and  there  they  have  demon- 
fields  across  the  brief  breathing  space  strated  that  the  hard-hearted  city 
of  your  apartment  house  court.  It  is  is  not  impregnable  even  to  thedaugh- 
bound  to  reach  you  somewhere  if  ters  of  chivalry.  Two  of  Fifth  Ave- 
you  frequent  New  York.  It  pervades  nue's  biggest  department  stores  have 
the  very  atmosphere.  And  once  hav-  vice-presidents  who  are  Southern 
ing  caught  your  attention,  it  will  girls;  one  heads  the  merchandizing 
claim  it  over  and  over  again  until  you  division,  the  other  manages  adver- 
know  beyond  a  doubt  that  Southern  tising  and  sales  promotion.  A  South- 
girls  are  swarming  into  town.  ern  woman  is  a  director  of  a  leading 
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advertising  firm;  another,  who  came  transient,  sooner  or  later  swarming 

to  New  York  characteristically,   if  back  again  whence  it  came.  Some  go 

vaguely,  to  write,  runs  a  woman's  painfully    enough,    having    learned 

department  for  one  of  the  world's  that  'New  York  requires  a  definite 

largest  banks;  another  is  a  gynecolo-  quality  they  do  not  happen  to  pos- 

gist  of  note.  Down  in  the  thick  of  the  sess,  or  having  realized  with  chagrin 

financial    district    a    firm    shipping  how    far   short    falls    the    adequate 

magnesite,   wood   flour   and   stucco  preparation    of    the    home    town's 

dash  to  the  corners  of  the  globe  has  a  point  of  view  in  comparison  with 

partner  who  grew  up  a  girl  of  Ten-  what  others  may  offer  in  the  most 

nessee.  Over  a  gracious  home  in  the  keenly   competitive   market   in   the 

midtown  residential  district  presides  country.    Many   more    go    blithely, 

another  woman  who  has  penetrated  They   came   with   no    illusions,    no 

to   the   world's   remote   places   and  dreams.  Their  objective  was  a  fling, 

brought  away  from  them  a  name  as  and  this  New  York  amply  supplies, 
an    explorer    of    perseverance    and 

scientific  spirit;  she  was  born  and  ^ft  THEN  the  leaves  begin  to  turn 
reared  in  a  Virginia  village.  Another  W  in  the  fall  they  descend  upon 
Southern  woman  is  the  financial  the  city's  multiplying''  residential 
executive  of  an  important  philan-  hotels  and  clubs  for  girls,  their  com- 
thropic  organization;  another,  an  promise  with  parental  authority  that 
editor  on  a  metropolitan  newspaper,  advocates  some  ultra-respectable,  if 
Another  has  scored  success  with  a  obscure,  boarding  house  or  other 
cafeteria  of  her  own.  Any  number  run  by  a  lady  of  Southern  extraction 
have  made  their  places  as  educators  and  Nineteenth  Century  standards, 
in  institutions  of  the  highest  stand-  From  there  they  launch  their  cam- 
ing;  others  are  esteemed  social  paigns  upon  employment  agencies, 
workers.  department  stores  and  offices,  seek- 
These  all  arrived  as  isolated  adven-  ing  most  often  they  know  not  what, 
turers  and  hewed  their  way  by  dint  provided  only  it  is  the  means  to 
of  their  own  efforts.  A  movement  stay  a  while  in  New  York.  Presently 
entirely  different  is  the  current  on-  they  drift  out  into  apartments,  their 
slaught  of  the  masses,  coming  gener-  own  idea  of  the  ultimate  in  eman- 
ally  in  groups  and  pairs  and  offering,  cipation,  creating  whole  colonies  on 
for  the  most  part,  nothing  in  particu-  some  streets  in  keeping  with  the 
lar.  Among  them  are  many  with  the  natural  gregariousness  born  of  the 
calibre  of  that  vanguard.  They  come  front  porch  habit.  And  those  who 
to  New  York  to  express  themselves  are  lucky  enough  to  land  jobs  before 
and  they  stop  short  of  nothing  at  all.  their  funds  run  out,  or  whose  funds 
In  practically  all  of  the  150  different  are  ample  to  admit  of  pursuing 
vocations  listed  by  the  American  studies  alternatively,  proceed  to 
Woman's  Association  as  followed  by  plunge  into  the  midst  of  the  whirl 
its  New  York  membership,  Southern  that  is  the  metropolis, 
representatives  are  cited  as  appar-  They  run  the  gamut  until  they've 
ently  permanent  factors.  The  bulk  had  enough.  It  may  be  the  first 
of  the  influx,  however,  is  more  or  less  wreath  of  artificial  holly  hung  up 
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in  a  Fifth  Avenue  store  that  speaks  woman  practises  as  a  children's 
to  them  imperatively  of  the  South;  dentist;  in  a  small  town  in  Missis- 
it  may  be  the  first  new  blades  of  sippi  a  woman  is  her  husband's  law 
Riverside  Park  grass  and  a  balmy  partner.  Tennessee  has  a  woman  rail- 
gust  of  Hudson  air.  Magnolias  will  road  president.  A  New  Orleans  girl 
soon  be  blooming  on  Carolina  lawns  who  had  to  fight  her  family  for  con- 
and  unquestionably  it  is  time  for  sent  to  take  a  stenographic  course 
wanderers  to  go  home.  Those  who  is  now  accountant  for  a  large  lumber 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  such  summonses  association,  a  specialist  in  taxation, 
and  stick  it  out  through  that  first  A  young  Virginia  woman  has  built 
summer  are  more  than  likely  lost  up  one  of  the  largest  direct  mail 
to  the  South,  but  these  are  excep-  advertising  concerns  in  the  South,  of 
tional.  The  masses  trek  back  whence  which  she  is  president  and  treasurer, 
they  came  and  they  return  satisfied.  A  Texas  miss  has  gained  recognition 

The    New    York    experience    has  any  man  might  envy  in  the  insurance 

been  but  an  interlude  —  but  multi-  business.  Women  doctors  are  finding 

plied  by  the  thousands  who  of  late  State  and  city  positions  in  the  South; 

have  sought  it  every  year,  its  sig-  women    proprietors    of    dry    goods 

nificance  is  marked.  The  very  com-  stores,  laundries  and  cleaning  estab- 

ing  of  these  mild-voiced  multitudes  lishments  are  no  longer  accidental, 

from  across  the  Mason  and  Dixon  The  records  of  the  National  Federa- 

line  and  their  tarrying,  if  only  for  a  tion    of  Business    and   Professional 

little  while,  are  signs  that  the  South-  Women's    Clubs    show    that    girls 

ern  girl  —  the  average  —  has  new  as-  Southern-born  and  Southern-reared 

pirations  and  that  somehow  or  other  are  filling  all  sorts  of  occupations  at 

she   has   managed    to   acquire   new  home    from    lineotype    operator    to 

freedom.  A  one-time  Southern  girl  chiropractor,  from  mortician  to  elec- 

whose  New  York  residence  had  given  trologist.  And  even  if  they  are  not 

her  some  insight  into  the  ways  of  doing  things  especially  unique,  they 

youthful    compatriots    in    the    city  are  more  than  likely  holding  down 

commented,     "My    mother     never  jobs  of  some  sort;  and  that  in  itself, 

would  have   allowed   such   things."  compared  with  the  none  too  distant 

But   then  would  her  mother  have  past,  is  more  than  a  bit  out  of  the 

allowed  the  flight  in  the  first  place,  ordinary, 
or  would  it  ever  have  been  made 

unallowed  ?  ^c  ^c  r ATCH  them  go  their  brisk  way 

Follow  the  returning  hordes  back  W  and  wonder,  can  these  be  of 

again  and  the  noted  signs  of  change  the  same  species   of  femininity   as 

are  corroborated  by  further  evidence,  those    languishing    creatures    senti- 

On  home  soil,  too,  Southern  girls  are  ment  has  painted  with   the  pastel 

branching    out.    Here    where    their  tints  of  romance  and  fondly  labelled 

mothers,   perhaps   even   their  elder  "Southern  girl"? 

sisters,  could  hear  only  "ladies  do  I  can  see  her  well,  that  now  only 

not  work,  my  dear,"  no  obstacle  of  occasionally  surviving  Southern  girl 

tradition    now    proves    completely  of  yesterday  —  in    her    crisp   frock 

effective.    In    an    Alabama    city    a  and  floppy  hat.  (Were  crisp  frocks 
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and  floppy  hats  always  in  style  when  she  had  to  earn  a  living,  so  much  the 

I  was  a  child  or  did  the  Southern  girl  worse,  for  little  if  at  all  had  that  idea 

just  hold  to  them  regardless?)  She  ever  entered  into  the  calculations  of 

was   a   summer  girl,   an   inveterate  her  rearing. 

visitor.  With  her  trunk  and  her  boxes  As  far  back  as  half  a  century  ago 
she  came  and  stayed,  and  people  such  a  thing  as  a  first  class  school  for 
were  glad  to  have  her  around,  this  girls  in  the  South  existed,  but  up 
ornamental  flutterer  with  the  win-  until  recent  years  these  were  exceed- 
ning  ways.  The  sweet-smelling  moon-  ingly  scarce.  In  the  past  it  was  not 
light  night  was  her  best  milieu,  and  unheard  of,  either,  for  a  girl  of  the 
the  throbbing  of  a  guitar.  Sometimes  South  to  be  sent  as  far  as  necessary, 
she  herself  strummed  it  languidly  where  the  best  sort  of  education  was 
with  her  leisure-white  fingers,  lifting  available.  But  such  a  thing  was  a 
what  she  had  of  softly  modulated  rarity  and  regarded  as  a  risk,  liable 
voice,  and  there  was  summer  in  her  to  tag  the  girl  unenviably,  "blue 
heart.  Living  to  adorn  and  adorning  stocking,"  and  so  destroy  what  were 
to  live,  she  asked  of  life  adoration  considered  her  best  chances  (/'.*., 
simply,  and  adoration  was  what  she  matrimony).  Most  people  were  con- 
got,  abundantly.  She  paid  for  it  with  tent  to  intrust  the  instruction  of 
sweetness  and  charm,  with  glances  their  daughters  to  a  little  learned 
that  spoke  volumes  more  than  they  maiden  aunt  or  else  to  send  them 
meant  and  patter  that  kept  the  pace,  off  to  mediocre  boarding  establish- 
Her  tactics  might  alarm  young  Loch-  ments.  Not  leading  to  anything  in 
invars  from  afar,  but  the  swains  of  particular,  this  matter  of  girls'  edu- 
her  own  locale  knew  how  to  take  her.  cation  was  taken  lightly. 
They  swallowed  her  line,  hook  and  Since  then  the  background  of  the 
bait,  and  danced  attendance,  and  she  Southern  girl  has  altered  vastly, 
clung  and  clung  gracefully.  Good  schools  have  multiplied  in  the 
This  girl  was  the  creature  of  her  South;  colleges  for  women  have 
men  folk  for  the  most  part.  Fathers  come  to  maturity  there  that  rank 
and  brothers  had  definite  ideas  of  with  the  country's  best,  and  the 
what  girls  should  be,  and  getting  South  fairly  clamors  at  their  gates, 
ahead  in  the  world  for  her  meant  Look  over  their  campuses  and  what 
being  that  as  nearly  as  she  could,  do  you  see?  Not  the  pedantic  type 
And  so  she  danced  along  her  butter-  of  yore  in  full  possession,  but  belles 
fly  way  as  pleasingly  as  she  was  able  such  as  only  a  few  short  years  ago 
until  some  other  male  came  along  would  have  been  home  at  their  age, 
to  relieve  father  and  brothers  of  the  schooling  finished,  embellishing  the 
responsibility.  Failing  that  —  for  not  parlor.  The  South  has  lost  its  awe 
all  Southern  girls  of  the  passing  of  higher  education  for  its  daughters, 
school  were  belles  by  any  means  —  In  consequence  the  potentialities  of 
she  settled  down  to  lavish  herself  on  their  future  have  greatly  broadened, 
"mamma,"  a  mission  to  which  the  At  the  same  time  various  influences 
left-overs  have  always  shown  them-  have  been  working  on  fathers  and 
selves  peculiarly  devoted.  If,  by  any  brothers.  Perhaps  they  have  wearied 
chance,  circumstances  were  such  that  of  control  with  the  burdens  it  carries. 
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At  any  rate,  they  have  grown  lax. 
Their  natural  predilection  to  indul 
gence  plus  the  spirit  of  the  age  has 
resulted  in  girls  getting  a  freer  rein. 
And  given  their  choice,  the  girls 
have  elected  to  stand  by  themselves. 
Having  once  begun  to  get  away  from 
the  leaning  posture,  immediately 
the  run  of  the  species  started  to  vault 
over  inhibitions.  They  have  bolted 
through  changes  one  after  another 
until  now  the  sectional  label  is 
scarcely  applicable  any  longer. 

Men  are  important  to  this  girl. 
Don't  believe  they  are  not.  But  she 
sees  them  in  a  new  light  and  assails 
them  with  modernized  technique. 
Her  initial  concept  is  of  comrades  to 
be  interested  rather  than  admirers 
to  be  strung,  persons  with  whom  she 
stands  on  an  equal  footing  instead  of 
gazing  down  upon  from  an  eminence 
at  one  moment  and  looking  up  to 
from  the  dust  at  the  next.  And  there 
are  other  things  in  life  for  her,  be 
sides  —  first  of  all,  her  life  itself,  to 
be  lived  as  she  likes.  She  wants  to 
rub  up  against  the  world  and  she  is 
doing  it,  brushing  some  of  the  star 
dust  off  her  wings,  to  be  sure,  but 
developing  a  go-to-it-iveness  that  is 
decidedly  in  contrast  with  the  South 
ern  girl's  former  wide-eyed  helpless 
ness.  Her  new  vigor  inclines  even  to 
the  hard-boiled;  but  what  of  it?  She 
is  being  herself,  she  says,  no  longer 
conforming  slavishly  to  an  out 
moded  pattern;  and  self-assured 
accordingly,  does  she  proceed  to 
heckle  tradition  and  blast  custom. 

For  one  thing,  society,  vocation 
once  preferred  of  all  others  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Southern  girl,  is  losing  its 
lure.  In  a  city  where  social  life  is 
formally  organized  and  debuts  have 
long  been  something  of  a  fetish,  I 


was  surprised  to  learn  of  the  status 
to  which  debutantism  has  fallen. 
Daughters  are  still  presented  there, 
much  as  their  mothers  and  grand 
mothers  were  before  them,  but  how 
different  are  their  extra-ballroom 
hours.  Some  of  last  winter's  buds 
were  at  the  same  time  almost  full 
blown  academic  blossoms,  sand 
wiching  in  parties  with  lectures  and 
operating  simultaneously  in  the  mar 
riage  market  and  college.  Others  had 
jobs  on  the  side.  Once  the  gravest 
thing  in  life,  the  "coming  out" 
begins  to  be  regarded  as  but  a  playful 
interval.  Domesticity,  too,  is  becom 
ing  less  adequate.  Being  a  "girl 
about  the  house"  is  a  status  that  no 
longer  attracts;  girls  prefer  finding 
their  niches  outside.  And  such  mild 
adventures  as  journeying  to  the 
springs  with  "mamma"  or  doing  a 
periodic  season  in  the  local  metropo 
lis,  even  "sponsoring"  a  reunion  of 
Confederate  veterans  or  dancing  at 
the  Mardi  Gras,  pale  utterly  before 
vagabonding  to  New  York  in  quest 
of  a  job. 

ripHE  completeness  of  the  severance 
JL  of  the  emerging  from  the  vanish 
ing  type  of  Southern  girl  may  bowl 
over  the  reflective  spectator.  Parents 
particularly  are  bewildered.  In  the 
general  jostling  that  parents  every 
where  find  themselves  in  for  at  the 
hands  of  modern  trends,  Southern 
parents  undoubtedly  get  by  far  the 
worst  of  it.  The  natural  conserva 
tives  of  a  predominantly  conserva 
tive  land,  they  find  it  more  difficult 
than  most  to  alter  ideas;  and  particu 
larly  hard  does  it  go  with  them  to 
see  changes  in  their  girls,  those 
daughters  whose  conduct  and  destiny 
until  just  now  they  were  able  to 
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control  with  such  satisfaction.  So  Yet  take  her  not  too  seriously,  this 
amenable  was  the  Sou  them  girl  of  yes-  changing  type  of  Southern  girl  — 
terday  to  what  "mamma"  liked  and  you  who  hanker  after  the  passing 
"mamma"  thought  that  "mamma"  image.  How  much  of  the  fervor  for 
can  scarcely  realize  daughters  may  this  thing  she  calls  a  life  of  her  own 
think  and  act  for  themselves.  is  no  more  than  fashion?  Fortified 
There  remain  Southern  parents  about  as  she  has  been  by  potent 
who  pray  fervently  for  those  daugh-  restraining  influences  and  a  certain 
ters  who  have  drifted  off  to  New  innate  disinclination  to  hurrying, 
York,  pray  for  them  because  they  she  has  been  a  bit  belated  in  coming 
are  in  New  York,  though  they  may  to  it;  and  now  that  she  has  got  into 
already  have  been  there  so  long  as  the  full  swing  of  its  gait,  already 
to  give  every  indication  of  thorough  rumors  are  afloat  that  Miss  Modern 
acclimatization  to  Sodom  and  Go-  Young  America,  grown  a  bit  weary, 
morrah.  And  wistfully  most  of  them  is  beginning  to  look  about  for  oaks 
speak  of  "young  life"  (meaning  on  which  to  lean, 
beaux,  mother's  wing,  rounds  of  True,  a  fond  farewell  must  be 
parties,  the  "good  times"  the  pass-  bidden  to  the  Southern  girl  as  send 
ing  type  regarded  as  a  birthright)  ment  has  her,  who  most  likely  never 
as  dominating  their  ambition  for  existed  anyway.  Her  successor  will 
daughters,  however  callously  indif-  never  again  be  quite  the  same  sweet 
ferent  those  daughters  may  appear,  creature  of  clinginess  and  charm 
Among  Southern  parents  persists,  that  she  was.  But  let  the  mold  not  be 
too,  a  strong  feeling  that  a  daugh-  broken,  only  laid  away,  a  precious 
ter  about  the  house  is  a  comfortable  memory,  fragrant  with  cape  jasmine 
state  of  things,  to  which  they  feel  and  lavender.  The  new  model  may 
themselves  entitled  at  least  until  yet  have  use  of  some  part  of  her.  In 
the  offspring  are  claimed  by  homes  any  event,  pedestals  still  count  for 
of  their  own.  They  even  go  about  something  these  days,  and  Southern 
with  an  aggrieved  air  when  the  women  of  all  time  have  made  too 
feminine  factor  of  the  younger  gen-  good  use  of  theirs  for  their  daughters 
eration  sees  fit  to  break,  prior  to  to  kick  them  over  utterly.  These 
matrimony,  with  the  nest.  By  what  may  yet  discover  for  themselves  that 
they  hear  from  the  world  beyond  there  are  more  ways  of  taking  the 
even  Southern  parents  have  become  world  than  by  storm  or  that  taking 
somewhat  prepared  for  the  upheavals  the  world  perhaps  doesn't  amount  to 
in  manners  and  morals  that  have  so  much  after  all.  The  Southern  girl 
come.  They  are  gradually  becoming  of  today  in  time  will  settle  down  into 
resigned  to  the  fact  that  times  have  the  Southern  woman  of  tomorrow, 
changed  and  parents  must  change  and  the  chances  are  that  she  will 
with  them.  But  this  new  feminine  by  no  means  be  altogether  unrecog- 
independence  is  too  baffling  to  com-  nizable  as  the  daughter  of  her 
prehend.  mother. 


The  Bar  and  the  Bank 


BY  HENRY  A.  SHINN 

A  viewpoint  on  the  hot  dispute  over  corporate  interference  in 
lawyers '  privileges 


B 


EFORE  the  industrial  revolution 
all  things  were  hand-made. 
The  wheelwright  built  wag 
ons,  the  blacksmith  fashioned  tools, 
and  the  cabinetmaker  turned  out 
furniture.  All  goods  carried  an  in 
dividual  stamp.  But  with  the  advent 
of  machinery  these  individual  trades 
men  became,  in  the  course  of  time, 
the  servants  of  large  corporations. 
Sensitive  machinery,  division  of  la 
bor,  and  mass  production  under 
corporate  management  have  made 
the  tradesman  a  mere  cog  in  the  great 
industrial  wheel. 

In  the  past  decade  the  industrial 
revolution,  which  had  its  beginning 
over  one  hundred  years  ago,  has 
broadened  so  as  to  include  new  fields. 
The  corner  druggist,  the  grocer,  the 
clothier,  and  the  banker  are  rapidly 
becoming  employes  of  large  corpo 
rations.  Corporate  management  of 
Main  Street  is  the  1931  counterpart 
of  the  industrial  revolution.  And  one 
of  the  chief  concerns  of  the  legal 
profession  is  to  what  extent  this 
corporate  movement  will  encroach 
upon  the  protected  privileges  of  the 
bar. 

Two  very  recent  opinions  by  courts 
of  the  last  resort  concerning  the  right 


of  banks,  trust  companies,  and  title 
companies  to  draw  wills,  trusts,  and 
other  legal  papers  have  added  more 
fuel  to  this  already  heated  con 
troversy.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
Georgia  in  a  1931  decision  says:  "In 
the  light  of  history  of  the  legislation 
on  this  subject,  the  restrictions  upon 
the  right  to  practise  law  refer  to 
practice  in  the  courts."  And  the 
Court  goes  on  to  say  that  a  corpora 
tion  may  "prepare  any  and  all 
papers  in  connection  with  convey 
ances  of  real  or  personal  property 
that  it  may  be  requested  to  prepare 
by  a  customer." 

The  other  decision  is  by  the  Su 
preme  Court  of  Idaho,  which,  in  a 
1930  case,  held:  "Where  an  instru 
ment  is  to  be  shaped  from  a  mass  of 
facts  and  conditions,  the  legal  effect 
of  which  must  be  carefully  deter 
mined  by  a  mind  trained  in  the  exist 
ing  laws  in  order  to  insure  a  specific 
result  and  guard  against  others,  more 
than  the  knowledge  of  the  layman 
is  required;  and  a  charge  for  such 
services  brings  it  definitely  within 
the  term,  'practice  of  the  law." 
Under  that  definition  the  Court  de 
cided  that  a  trust  company  which 
held  itself  out  to  draw  wills  and  trust 
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agreements  was  practising  law  and 
under  the  laws  of  Idaho  its  acts  were 
in  contempt  of  court.  These  decisions 
are  at  the  two  extremes,  the  former 
holding  that  one  is  practising  law 
only  when  he  is  in  the  presence  of  the 
court,  and  the  latter  holding  that  the 
preparation  of  any  legal  paper  for 
compensation  is  within  the  term  and 
prohibited  to  all  except  licensed 
attorneys. 

The  Appellate  Court  of  Indiana 
supports  the  Idaho  decision  in  de 
fining  "practice  of  the  law"  to  "in 
clude  legal  advice  and  counsel,  and 
the  preparation  of  legal  instruments 
and  contracts  by  which  legal  rights 
are  secured  although  such  matter 
may  or  may  not  be  pending  in  a 
court."  The  Appellate  division  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York  fol 
lowed  the  Indiana  case  in  holding 
that  practising  law  is  not  confined 
to  performing  services  in  actions  or 
proceedings  in  courts  of  justice, 
but  also  includes  the  drafting  and 
supervising  the  execution  of  wills. 
The  State  of  Missouri  by  statute 
has  given  the  term  its  broad  meaning 
so  that  in  that  State  the  drawing  of  a 
will  or  any  other  legal  document 
would  likely  be  held  to  be  practising 
law. 

For  the  past  ten  years  or  more 
increasing  lay  encroachment  has 
been  the  lawyer's  nightmare,  gal 
loping  away  with  his  fees.  And  yet 
the  bar,  active  in  many  States  in 
its  struggle  against  so-called  unlaw 
ful  practice,  has  been  successful  in 
throwing  off  this  nightmare  in  only 
a  few  of  them.  One  State  bar  presi 
dent,  Charles  A.  Beardsley  of  Oak 
land,  California,  in  explaining  to  his 
associates  why  one  could  not  be 
successful  in  curbing  lay  encroach 


ment,  said:  "I  have  yet  to  find  a 
district  attorney  who  thinks  he  could 
get  a  jury  of  twelve  laymen  to  con 
vict  another  layman  of  a  misde 
meanor  because  he  does  the  things 
of  which  we  complain.  I  first  tried 
the  district  attorneys  in  the  larger 
cities.  They  thought  it  could  not  be 
done  in  the  larger  cities,  but  said 
that  perhaps  it  could  be  done  in  the 
country  towns.  So  I  tried  in  the 
country  towns,  but  with  no  better 
success.  The  last  one  I  talked  to  was 
up  in  Del  Norte  County.  There 
were  six  attorneys  in  the  county 
and  three  of  them  were  running  for 
district  attorney.  I  asked  the  district 
attorney  if  he  thought  he  could  get 
a  jury  of  twelve  laymen  to  convict 
a  real  estate  broker  who  drew  a  deed 
or  a  chattel  mortgage.  He  replied 
that  he  knew  that  he  could  not  and 
that  he  certainly  was  not  going  to 
try  while  he  was  running  for  office." 
The  struggle  is  beyond  the  con 
testants;  it  is  up  to  the  people.  The 
bar  and  the  bank  are  the  people's 
servants,  and  it  is  indeed  the  public 
who  must  be  the  final  arbiter. 

yx  is  readily  admitted  that  the 
JL  privilege  to  practise  law  is  an 
individual  right  and  for  that  reason 
can  not  well  be  performed  by  cor 
porations.  As  an  officer  of  the  court, 
the  lawyer  is  individually  liable  for 
any  contempt  of  court,  is  individu 
ally  responsible  for  the  high  privilege 
which  the  State  has  reposed  in  him, 
and  is,  above  all,  individually  re 
sponsible  for  the  high  moral  char 
acter  which  fits  him  to  be  an  officer 
of  the  court.  It  is  submitted  that 
these  individual  responsibilities  can 
not  be  shifted,  that  a  corporation 
can  not  stand  before  the  court  and 
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assume    the    privileges    and    duties  the  bench.  State  legislatures,  hearing 

of  an  attorney.  That  is  the  gravamen  the  demand  of  labor  for  justice  and 

of  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Court  compensation    at   less   expense   and 

when   it    held    that    "  the   right    to  delay,  created  industrial  commissions 

practise  law  is  in  the  nature  of  a  to    hear    the    layman's    complaint, 

franchise  from  the  State  conferred  Many    State    legislatures    are    now 

only  for  merit.  It  can  not  be  assigned  considering  the  creation  of  automo- 

or    inherited.   .    .   .     No    one    can  bile    accident    commissions    whose 

practise  law  unless  he  has  taken  an  work  would  relieve  the  lawyer  of  a 

oath  of  office  and  has  become   an  large  percentage  of  negligence  cases, 

officer  of  the  court,  subject  to  its  Since  many  lay  encroachments  have 

discipline,  liable  to  punishment  for  been  legalized,  may  not  others  be? 

contempt  in  violating  his  duties  as  The  public  is  coming  to  think  that 

such  and  to  suspension  or  removal."  justice,  like  food  and  raiment,  should 

The  conflict  between  the  bar  and  be  purchased  in  that  market  which 

the  bank  is  one  of  definition.  What  gives  the  best  service  at  the  least 

does  the  term  "practice  of  the  law"  expense. 

include   and   exclude?    Expand    the  Inasmuch  as  the  bar  is  leveling 

meaning  of  the  term,  as  the  Idaho  its  guns  more  directly  at  banks  and 

Court  did,  and  there  is  lay  encroach-  trust  companies  than  at  any  other 

ment;  contract  it,  as  did  the  Georgia  of   the   lay    encroachments,    let    us 

Court,  and  there  is  none.  Is  it  to  the  consider  their  case  more  in  particu- 

advantage   of  society   to   curb   lay  lar.    What    does    "the    man    from 

encroachment  or  to  extend  it?  This  Nebraska"  or  the  resident  of  Main 

is   the  day  of  competitive  service.  Street  think  of  the  services  rendered 

The  public  demands  it,  and,  if  the  by    these    two    public  servants?    Is 

trust  companies  can  render  a  par-  he    interested    in    granting    special 

ticular  legal  service  better  than  any  privileges  to  either  the  bank  or  the 

one  else  can  render  it,   the  courts  bar?  In  considering  these  questions, 

must  in  the  end  so  define  the  term  let  us  examine  the  functions  of  a 

that  that  privilege  will  not  be  denied  modern  trust  company, 

the  corporate  servant.  The  survival  No  one  who  has  an  estate,  large 

of  the  fittest  operates  in  the  laws  of  or  small,  can  escape  the  executor  or 

business  as  it  does  in  the  laws  of  administrator  any  more  than  he  can 

nature.   Let   the   bank   or   the   bar  the    undertaker;    neither    can    one 

render  a  service,  lay  or  legal,  better  spend  a  lifetime  building  up  an  estate 

than   any  one  else,  and  the  public  without  concern  as  to  the  manner  of 

will  declare  it  the  victor.  In  the  end  its  administration.  In  a  nation-wide 

the  public  will  bestow  its  favors  upon  survey  conducted  by  the  American 

that  agency  which  serves  it  best.  Bankers'  Association  it  was  learned 

The  privilege  of  practising  law  is  that    29,814    persons    in    1927    ap- 

not  irrevocable.  The  growth  of  title  pointed  in  their  wills  banks  and  trust 

companies,   industrial   commissions,  companies  to  act  as  the  executors  or 

and  arbitration  boards  is  evidence  trustees  of  their  estates.  This  num- 

of  the  public's  dissatisfaction  with  ber  grew  to  44,375  in  1928  and  jumped 

the  service  rendered  by  the  bar  and  to  60,000  in   1929.  While  the  cor- 
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porate  executorship  idea  is  spreading 
by  an  almost  geometric  ratio,  its 
growth  is  not  in  numbers  only.  In 
1929  banks  and  trust  companies 
were  named  executors  or  trustees  in 
over  one  thousand  estates,  each  of 
which  amounted  to  a  million  dollars 
or  more.  When  we  consider  that  this 
billion  dollar  trust  business  is  yet 
in  its  infancy  and  that  its  room  for 
expansion  is  practically  unlimited, 
since  about  every  twenty-seven  years 
the  wealth  of  the  nation  passes 
through  the  hands  of  administrators 
or  executors,  we  can  by  stretching 
our  imagination  to  the  nth  degree 
comprehend  the  importance  of  this 
struggle  between  the  bar  and  the 
bank.  But  before  going  further  in 
this  discussion,  let  us  consider  the 
position  of  the  trust  company  as  a 
corporate  executor  or  trustee. 

A  TRUST  company  occupies  a 
unique  position.  In  its  close 
association  with  the  commercial  de 
partment  of  the  bank,  it  stands  at 
the  gate  where  the  commerce  of  the 
world  must  pass,  ready  to  give  aid 
to  those  who  need  its  services.  There 
are  no  barriers  before  its  doors, 
such  as  the  austerity  of  a  lawyer's 
office  or  the  fear  that  each  word  of 
advice  may  be  accompanied  by  a 
fee.  It  never  dies,  goes  abroad, 
retires,  or  becomes  incapacitated, 
but  is  ever  ready  at  any  moment 
to  assume  the  duties  of  the  executor 
or  trustee.  Its  investments  are 
guarded  by  State  laws,  scrutinized 
by  State  examiners,  and  protected 
by  bonds  held  by  the  State.  Men  who 
have  seen  the  savings  of  others  lost 
through  the  bad  faith  or  poor  man 
agement  of  relatives,  friends,  or  de 
visees  hail  the  trust  company  as  a 


guardian  angel  to  protect  their 
families  from  a  similar  fate. 

The  administration  of  an  estate 
is  no  longer  a  side  line  but  the  work 
of  a  specialist.  The  inheritance  tax 
laws,  the  income  tax  laws,  and  the 
Federal  estates  tax  have  all  tended 
to  complicate  the  accounting  as  well 
as  the  legal  work  of  the  executor. 
Whether  "  rights "  issued  on  stock 
are  income  or  principal  and  what 
distribution  as  between  the  life 
tenant  and  the  remainderman  should 
be  made  of  stock  dividends  are  per 
plexing  problems  which  require  spe 
cial  study.  Consider  the  following 
case  in  which  a  trust  fund  of  one 
hundred  shares  of  X  Company  com 
mon  stock  was  created  for  a  mother 
and  her  son.  The  mother  was  to 
receive  the  income  during  her  life 
and  upon  her  death  the  remainder 
was  to  go  to  the  son.  Rights  were  de 
clared,  giving  the  holder  of  each  ten 
shares  an  additional  share  at  twenty 
points  below  market.  The  trustee 
sold  fifty  of  the  rights  and  exercised 
the  other  fifty  in  purchasing  five 
shares  of  stock.  What  accounting 
should  be  made  as  between  the  two 
estates?  Later  the  company  issued 
a  one  hundred  per  cent  stock  divi 
dend.  Should  this  dividend  be  given 
to  the  mother  or  held  in  the  corpus 
of  the  trust  for  the  son?  And  are 
these  rights  and  stock  dividends 
subject  to  the  income  tax?  The  law 
and  the  accounting  of  such  problems 
and  many  others  are  constantly 
before  the  modern  trust  company. 
Their  officers  have  become  specialists 
in  doing  this  particular  kind  of  work. 

The  investment  of  the  assets  of 
an  estate  involves  many  factors, 
such  as  the  amount  of  the  estate, 
its  present  condition,  the  income 
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needed  to  care  for  the  life  tenant,  vantage  of  banks  and  bar  that  wills 

long  or  short  time  investments  as  be  drawn,  so  that  the  one  may  act 

related    to   the    time   for    the   final  as   executor   and   the   other   as   at- 

distribution  of  the  estate,  and  the  torney    in    the    administration    of 

economic  condition  of  the  country,  estates.  In  many  States  the  fee  is 

Such  a  study  can  be  made  only  by  a  the    same    for    either    service,    and 

group  of  specialists.  It  is  in  the  trust  neither  can  collect  double  fees  for 

company    that    accountant,    econo-  performing    both    services.    Conse- 

mist,  lawyer,  and  business  adminis-  quently,  the  executor,  whether  cor- 

trator  come  together  to  discuss  the  porate    or    individual,    secures    an 

investments   that   should   be   made  attorney  to  represent  him  in  court, 

for  the  estate.  In  this  manner  the  Hence,    every   probated   will   is    to 

relatively  small,  as  well  as  the  large,  the  bar  what  grist  is  to  the  miller, 

estate  may  receive   the  same  con-  In    this    common    adventure    the 

sideration  and  advantages  as  large  trust  company  is  the  business-getter 

corporations    enjoy    through    their  for  both  bar  and  bank.  Through  the 

highly   specialized   executives.    The  many  contacts  which  the  bank  has 

public  is  turning  to  the  corporate  with    the   public    and    through   na- 

executor  for  the  same  reasons  that  tional    advertising,    the   public   has 

have    turned    it    to    the    corporate  become   aware  of  the   necessity  of 

management    of    capital    and    big  making  a  will,  so  that  testacy  is  the 

business.  rule,  not  the  exception.  While  the 

bar  will  admit  that  its  members  are 

ON  ACCOUNT  of  these  many  ad-  drawing  more  wills  than  ever  before, 
vantages,  corporate  trustees  yet  complaint  is  made  that  some  of 
and  executors  have  enjoyed  a  phe-  this  business  is  going  to  the  trust 
nomenal  growth,  which  has  excited  companies  that  stimulated  it.  Even 
the  attention  and,  in  many  States,  though  the  layman  may  see  no 
the  opposition  of  the  bar,  whose  wrong  in  the  trust  company's  reaping 
members  contend  that  this  unusual  a  part  of  its  own  harvest,  never- 
expansion  of  trust  companies  rep-  the-less,  some  members  of  the  bar 
resents  a  corresponding  loss  to  the  maintain  advisedly  that  neither  the 
legal  profession.  Such  reasoning  is  trust  company's  attorney  nor  the 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  "friendly"  attorney,  to  whom  they 
every  one's  gain  is  another's  loss,  regularly  send  their  customers,  can 
A  close  analysis,  however,  will  show  be  a  disinterested  adviser  to  the  will- 
that  trust  companies  are  partners,  maker.  This  is  the  contention  made 
not  competitors,  of  the  bar;  that  by  the  Honorable  George  A.  Slater 
they  are  stimulating  new  business,  in  the  July  issue  of  the  American 
not  stealing  it;  and  that,  paradoxi-  Ear  Association  Journal  in  which 
cal  as  it  may  sound,  a  victory  for  he  says:  "Is  not  the  lawyer's  al- 
the  bar  in  this  struggle  would  be  its  legiance  a  divided  one?  Does  he  not 
own  defeat.  Primarily,  the  interests  undertake  an  impossible  task  when 
of  the  banks  and  the  bar  in  this  mat-  he  attempts  to  represent  and  advise 
ter  are  the  same.  Both  wish  to  erase  the  will-maker?  No  man  can  serve 
intestacy.  It  is  to  the  common  ad-  two  masters.  If  the  lawyer  owes  any 
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duty  to  the  bank,  how  can  he  im-  divided  allegiance  argument  its  main 

partially  serve  the  bank's  customer  issue  in  curbing  the  unlawful  prac- 

as  his  lawyer?"  tice  of  some  trust  companies,   the 

No  member  of  the  bar  will  ques-  layman  might  well  ask  us  to  remove 

tion  that  the  undivided  allegiance  of  the  beam  from  our  own  eye. 
the  attorney  to  his  client  is  one  of  the 

cardinal  principles  in  the  lawyer's  ir  yoNEST,  efficient  service  to  the 
code  of  ethics.  He  can  not  serve  two  JTjL  public  is  the  ultimate  issue  in 
masters.  Neither  can  a  trust  com-  this  struggle  between  the  bar  and 
pany  recommend  itself  as  an  executor  the  bank.  If  the  code  of  ethics  of 
or  trustee  and  at  the  same  time  dis-  corporate  executors  and  their  meth- 
interestedly  draw  the  instrument  ods  of  serving  the  public  prove  to  be 
which  appoints  it  to  that  office,  higher  and  more  efficient  than  those 
Some  corporate  executors  may  hon-  of  the  bar,  trust  companies  will 
estly  advise  their  clients,  as  many  of  grow  and  flourish.  The  attorney  has 
them  do,  but  can  this  be  done  dis-  only  a  revocable  privilege,  not  a 
interestedly?  Without  attempting  vested  right.  Through  its  several 
to  defend  trust  companies  that  draw  State  legislatures  and  courts,  the 
wills  for  their  customers  or  employ  public  may  guard  and  protect  this 
outside  attorneys  to  do  it,  it  may  be  privilege  from  lay  encroachment  as 
suggested  that  the  bar  should  con-  it  has  in  Idaho  and  a  few  other 
sider  carefully  both  edges  of  this  States,  or  it  may  revoke  it  in  part  as 
undivided  allegiance  sword  which  it  it  has  in  many  States  where  insur- 
holds  over  corporate  executors.  The  ance  commissions,  workmen's  corn- 
ethical  argument  is  just  as  potent  pensation  boards,  and  other  agencies 
when  applied  to  individuals  as  when  of  the  State  have  shorn  the  attorney 
applied  to  trust  companies.  Is  it  the  of  much  of  his  licensed  privileges, 
custom  of  lawyers,  the  layman  may  "If  thou  doest  well,  shalt  thou  not 
ask,  to  send  a  will-maker  away  when  be  accepted?",  is  just  as  potent  and 
he  reveals  that  he  wishes  his  attorney  timely  a  question  to  the  bar  as  it  was 
to  act  as  his  executor  or  trustee?  to  Cain.  The  bar  should  cut  through 
Furthermore,  may  not  the  attorney,  red  tape  and  legal  forms  to  a  prac- 
as  well  as  the  trust  company,  sug-  tice  more  in  keeping  with  modern 
gest  this  idea  with  an  interest  just  business  methods.  Can  the  bar  be 
as  large  and  certainly  more  direct?  heard  in  its  cry  against  lay  encroach- 
In  such  a  situation  which,  until  the  ment  so  long  as  its  own  efforts  are 
recent  advent  of  the  corporate  execu-  encumbered  by  precedent  and  ma- 
tor,  has  been  the  rule  rather  than  chinery  centuries  old?  If  any  great 
the  exception,  is  not  the  attorney  barrister  of  two  centuries  ago  were  to 
serving  the  same  two  masters  which  awaken  in  a  modern  courtroom,  he 
have  divided  the  allegiance  of  the  could  address  the  judge  and  proceed 
trust  company  or  its  employed  at-  with  the  trial.  Could  a  Rip  Van 
torney?  Can  the  bar  successfully  Winkle  in  any  other  profession  or 
condemn  in  another  that  which  it  business  do  as  well?  Lethargy,  not 
condones  in  itself  and  freely  prac-  encroachment,  is  the  bar's  problem; 
tises?  If  the  bar  were  to  make  the  reform,  not  opposition,  its  solution. 


Tennis — a  Voice  from  the  Past 

BY  HARALD  S.  MAHONY 


Just  prior  to  his  tragic  death  in  1905,  Harald  S.  Mahony,  who  had  won  the  Lawn 
Tennis  Championship  at  Wimbledon  in  1896,  was  asked  by  Field  of  London  to 
answer  some  criticism  of  the  English  game.  The  original  incomplete  manuscript  was 
handed  to  the  Editor  during  his  recent  visit  to  Ireland,  and  because  of  the  international 
character  of  tennis  and  its  wide  appeal  as  a  sport,  he  presents  it  as  a  tribute  to  some  of 
the  former  giants  of  the  game,  who  were  troubled  by  the  American  invasion  with  its 
"slogging"! 


IN  HIS  article  on  "English  Grip"  think  that  Messrs.  Doherty  play  a 
Mr.  Vaile  seeks  to  explain  the  soft  game  and  content  themselves 
paucity  of  strokes  in  English  with  merely  returning  the  ball  over 
lawn  tennis  as  being  due  to  a  faulty  the  net.  It  is  almost  inconceivable 
method  of  holding  the  racket.  He  how  any  one  can  labor  under  such  a 
also  cites  Messrs.  Doherty  as  users  delusion,  unless  the  easy  effortless 
of  this  bad  grip  and  consequently  style  of  the  Brothers  impresses  the 
possessing  but  few  strokes.  Barring  onlooker  that  there  is  no  pace  on  the 
the  few  base  line  players  who  use  ball.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are 
nothing  but  the  forehand  drive  there  no  two  more  attacking  players  exist- 
is  no  paucity  of  strokes  in  English  ing.  But  to  return  to  the  grip,  great 
lawn  tennis,  neither  is  there  any  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  advantages 
"fixed  grip"  invented  or  adopted  by  of  keeping  the  forearm  and  racket  in 
the  Dohertys.  Every  good  player  one  straight  line  in  a  horizontal 
changes  his  hold  of  the  racket  for  plane  and  the  disadvantages  of  keep- 
each  more  or  less  separate  stroke,  ing  the  head  of  the  racket  up.  If 
even  in  playing  different  forms  of  the  instead  of  the  human  hand  we  were 
same  stroke.  Messrs.  Doherty,  who  provided  with  the  joint  of  a  fishing 
differ  decidedly  in  their  methods  of  rod  at  the  extremity  of  the  forearm, 
grasping  their  rackets,  are  in  my  no  doubt  this  might  be  the  natural 
opinion  possessed  of  more  variety  of  and  best  grip,  but  not  being  so  pro- 
strokes  and  greater  resource  than  any  vided  this  method  is  cramped  and 
players  I  have  ever  met,  save  pos-  unnatural.  I  can  not  call  to  mind  any 
sibly  Messrs.  Pirn,  Baddeley  and  great  player  who  uses  it,  yet  whether 
Lewis.  these  methods  are  used  is  not  of  very 
But  Mr.  Vaile  would  seem  to  great  importance,  provided  the 
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racket  and  forearm  are  in  line  in  the  unnecessary  mistakes.  Why  should 
vertical  plane  at  the  moment  of  accuracy  be  described  as  "mere 
striking  the  ball;  otherwise  the  hand  accuracy,"  as  the  modern  game  has 
comes  through  before  the  racket  or  reached  such  a  pitch  of  violence  that 
the  head  of  the  racket  comes  through  mistakes  are  the  rule  rather  than  the 
before  the  hand.  Mr.  Vaile  seems  to  exception?  Mr.  Vaile  would  seem  to 
have  overlooked  the  whole  crux  of  think  that  accuracy  meant  simply 
the  question,  i.e.  whether,  to  use  returning  the  ball  over  the  net  in- 
tennis  phraseology,  it  is  best  to  definitely;  such  a  game  could  only 
play  with  an  open  or  closed  racket,  spell  instant  disaster  against  even  a 
For  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated  tolerable  volleyer.  He  also  talks  of 
I  may  explain  that  playing  with  an  the  modern  "safe  game."  I  have  seen 
open  racket  means  grasping  it  in  no  such  safety;  if  I  were  asked  the 
such  a  way  that  the  face  is  laid  back  drift  of  modern  lawn  tennis  I  should 
like  a  lofted  golf  club;  the  closed  say  it  lay  in  the  direction  of  wild 
racket  being,  of  course,  laid  forward  slogging,  and  as  it  is  impracticable 
with  the  face  pointing  more  or  less  to  do  so  on  the  back  hand,  the  vota- 
toward  the  ground,  the  former  tend-  ries  of  this  method  rush  wildly  round 
ing  to  impart  "cut,"  the  latter  "roll-  the  ball  in  the  vain  hope  of  becoming 
ing  spin."  I  think  there  can  be  little  an  S.  H.  Smith, 
doubt  that  Mr.  Baddeley  is  right  Mr.  Vaile's  next  point  is  of  great 
when  he  advocates  the  intermediate  interest  as  his  criticism  is  very 
position,  the  head  of  the  racket  being  similar  to  Dr.  Dwight's,  when  corn- 
always  held,  if  possible,  above  the  menting  on  Dr.  Eaves'  volleying  in 
wrist.  This  insures  a  large  margin  of  America.  They  say  that  English 
safety,  and  though  the  ball  be  not  players  volley  too  far  from  the  net 
perfectly  timed  or  accurately  struck,  and  are  unable  to  "kill."  I  suppose 
yet  it  will  often  still  clear  the  net.  every  tyro  knows  that  the  nearer  he 
This  is  where  Mr.  Vaile's  concept  of  a  is  to  the  net  the  easier  it  is  to  volley, 
lawn  tennis  stroke  and  mine  are  at  for  even  if  the  ball  be  struck  with  the 
variance,  his  chief  desideratum,  in  wood  or  handle,  a  "kill"  will  prob- 
common  with  most  critics  of  the  ably  result.  Against  rough,  clumsy 
present  day,  would  seem  to  be  pace,  players,  such  a  form  of  attack  i's  most 
or  indeed  violence.  effective,  especially  if  combined  with 
If  a  ball  be  perfectly  timed  and  the  centre  theory,  but  when  a  fin- 
struck  in  the  center  of  the  racket,  it  ished  player  is  the  antagonist  such 
may  be  played  in  any  style  under  the  tactics  only  court  disaster,  as  it  is 
sun.  This  is  the  reason  why  one  sees  easy  to  lob  the  balj  just  clear  of  the 
so  many  strokes  score  and  be  called  volleyer 's  racket  onto  the  base  line, 
"brilliant"  by  the  critics,  though  I  know  from  experience  that  one  can 
played  in  a  style  that  makes  one  judge  after  a  time  how  "close  in"  it  is 
shudder  even  to  think  of.  But  this  safe  to  venture  against  each  indi- 
perfect  timing  can  not  be  depended  vidual  player,  some  of  them  seeming 
on  and  the  penalty  of  a  very  low  to  neglect  the  lob  altogether,  others 
margin  of  safety  will  have  to  be  paid  always  on  the  watch  for  that  fatal 
in  the  shape  of  a  large  number  of  step  too  near  the  net.  This  distance 
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will  naturally  vary  according  to  the  impossible  to  get  closer  in,  the  alter- 

player's   reach,    quickness    and   ex-  natives  being  a  half  volley  or  ground 

cellence    in    the    overhead    stroke,  stroke.   Since  that  time  Eaves  has 

Eaves'  overhead  stroke,  being  weaker  used  this  method  of  pressing  home 

in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  his  game,  the  attack  with  great  skill,  and  the 

induced    him,    quite    correctly,    to  Dohertys   are   also  masters  of  this 

volley  rather  far  from  the  net.  From  stroke.    Hence    the    criticism    that, 

this  position  he  could  "kill"  as  well  especially  in  doubles,  they  "volley 

as  any  player  closer  in  and  ran  no  up."  Less  skillful  players  would,  in  a 

risk  of  being  lobbed,  whilst  Wrenn,  similar    position,    have    to    play    a 

who  was  much  quicker  at  getting  ground  stroke  or  resort  to  persistent 

back,  was  able  to  volley  closer  in.  lobbing  in  the  American  style,  both 

Each   player   would   then   seem    to  alternatives  yielding  a  less  efficient 

have  his  own  position  in  the  court  and  less  artistic  game, 

for   volleying  which  best  suits  his  In    conclusion,    Mr.    Vaile    says 

style  of  game  and  no  fixed  rule  can  there    are    few    promising    "colts" 

be  laid  down  on  the  subject.  It  might  coming  on  at  the  game.  This  is  quite 

be  well  to  ask,  where  are  the  supe-  true,   but  the  reason  he  assigns  is 

riors  of  the  Dohertys?  H.  L.'s  win  of  absurd.  It  is  not  due  to  any  methods 

the  American  championship,  without  of  play  or  grip  but  to  the  unreason- 

the  loss  of  a  set,  and  the  brothers'  able   and  unsportsmanlike   attitude 

easy  retention  of  the  doubles  would  of  the  public  schools,  who  not  only 

hardly  seem  to  indicate  that  they  are  provide  no  coaches  for  the  game  but 

in  America.  actually  forbid  it  altogether.  If  there 

As  this  is  a  vexed  question,  per-  was  a  good  coach  such  as  Burke  or 

haps  a  clear  statement  of  three  gen-  Hirons  at  some  of  the  public  schools 

eral  principles,  which  do  not  admit  there  would  be  no  lack  of  young 

of  question,   might   not   be  out  of  players,  but  the  bugbear  that  the 

place:  cricket  fetish  might  be  slighted  effec- 

(1)  The  worse   the   volley er   the  tually  prevents  this. 

closer  he  must  be  to  the  net.  In  strong  contrast  to  this  intoler- 

(2)  It  is   a  great   advantage  for  ant   attitude   is    the   action   of  the 
even  a  good  volleyer  to  be  "chock  American  schools,  with  their  Inter- 
in,"  always  provided  he  does  not  get  scholastic  Championship  attracting 
lobbed,  as  this  means  a  strong  at-  much  interest  and  attention. 

tack,  converted  into  an  almost  hope-  This  year  we  have  been  challenged 

less  defense.  for    the    "blue    ribbon"    of    lawn 

(3)  To  be  able  to  "kill"  from  "far  tennis      by      America,      Australia, 
out"  is  of  enormous  advantage  but  France,  Belgium  and  Austria.  Surely 
is  very  difficult;  yet  W.   Renshaw  no   such    international   competition 
Lewis  used  to  win   the  point  out-  has  ever  been  held  before  at  any 
right,  time  after  time,  volleying  from  sport.  At  present  I  have  little  doubt 
two  to  three  yards  behind  the  service  that  we  shall  hold  our  own,  but  when 
line.  This  was  not  because  this  was  the   present   generation    of  players 
considered    the   best   position   from  retires    there    will    be    lawn    tennis 
which  to  volley,  but  because  it  was  "ashes." 


Immorality  and  the  Future  for 

Farmers 

BY  RALPH  AIKEN 
Agricultural  progress  may  free  us  from  organized  virtue 

THIS   morning  450  people  left  The  move  continues  because  many 

their  farms  and  moved  into  the  farmers  seemingly  find  it  impossible 

cities.  Every  morning,  includ-  to  make  a  living  on  their  farms.  And 

ing  Sunday,  about  100  families  pack  they  are  smart  enough  to  know  that 

up  their  goods,  leave  their  mortgages  in   the  big  cities  life,   though  pre- 

unpaid  and  their  taxes  in  arrears,  carious,  is  still  possible, 

perhaps,  and  come  to  town.  In  1930  For  one  thing,  there  is  always  food 

the  farm  population  diminished  by  in  the  city.  At  times  there  is  no  food 

151,000.  in  the  country  right  where  food  is 

Why  do  they  do  it?  Aren't  things  produced.  A  man  can't  eat  wheat  or 

bad  enough   already  in   the  cities?  cotton  or  barley  as  it  comes  from  the 

Aren't    there    enough    unemployed  earth  and  he  faces  want  when  he  can 

looking  for  jobs  or  idling  about  city  get   no   prices   for   his   crops.    The 

streets  without   adding  farmers   to  modern  farmer's  food  supply  comes 

their  number?  Does  the  city,  in  spite  largely  from  the  country  store  and 

of  hard  times,  still  lure  country  peo-  the  storekeeper  has  to  be  paid,  ulti- 

ple  with  a  promise  of  ease  and  excite-  mately,  in  cash, 

ment?  But  in  the  cities  there  is  no  ques- 

It  is  not  likely  and  yet  something  tion  of  food  shortage.  In  the  vegetable 

lures  them.  Look  at  the  farm  popu-  stores,    in    the    groceries,    at    the 

lation  movement  in    the  past  five  butchers',  food  is  cheaper  than  in 

years :  in  1926  the  cities  gained  1,020,-  many  years  and  prices  could  not  be  so 

ooo;  in  1927,  604,000;  in  1928,  598,-  low  if  there  was  not  an  ample  supply 

ooo;  in  1929,  619,000,  and  in  1930,  of  provisions  on  hand.  With  bottled 

151,000.  There  has  been  a  drop  re-  milk  at  nine  cents  a  quart  in  Southern 

cently  because  of  the  depression,  but  and    Western    towns    and    eggs    at 

even  today,  when  things  are  worse  eighteen  cents  a  dozen,  the  supply 

in  industry  than  for  many  a  year,  men  must  indeed  be  abundant, 

continue  to  move  from  agriculture  to  The  country  districts,  like  the  rest 

the  shaky  shelter  of  industrialism.  of  the  world,  seem  to  be  suffering 
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from  the  Twentieth  Century  malady:  men,  with  a  helper  for  six  weeks  in 
too  much  progress.  Men  know  so  midsummer,  manage  to  operate  two 
much  about  selection,  cultivation,  hundred.  The  number  of  men  needed 
and  soil  fertilization  that  a  dozen  to  produce  milk  has  been  reduced 
things  will  grow  now  where  one  from  about  five  per  hundred  acres  to 
grew  before.  That  is  why  one  man  in  1.065  Per  hundred  acres, 
the  year  1931  will  raise  as  much  farm  From  the  three  agricultural  ma- 
produce  as  five  men  did  in  the  year  chines  of  1 800  we  have  grown  to  the 
1831,  and  that  is  why  the  cities  are  use  of  some  three  hundred  today.  A 
overfed,  the  farmer  underpaid,  and  list  of  these  implements  gives  290 
labor  must  leave  the  country  for  the  different  and  distinct  pieces  of  agri- 
town  even  in  hard  times.  cultural  machinery  and  the  list  is 
But  this  progress  in  agriculture,  not  complete.  There  seems  to  be  no 
if  it  is  progress,  is  recent.  As  late  as  sort  of  farm  work  which  has  not  had 
1800  the  only  actual  machines  on  the  a  machine  invented  to  lighten  it, 
farm  were  the  plow,  the  harrow,  and  removing  the  human  element  and 
the  wagon.  A  few  tools  such  as  hoes,  increasing  efficiency.  From  stump- 
rakes,  and  scythes  were  ready  for  pullers  for  new-cleared  land  to  "corn- 
hand  use,  but  those  were  all.  The  hay  bines"  that  cut,  thresh,  and  sack 
was  cut  with  a  scythe,  raked  into  the  wheat  all  at  one  time,  all  sorts 
cocks  by  hand,  tossed  on  a  wagon  by  and  varieties  of  devices  are  at  the 
hand,  hauled  into  the  barn  by  horses,  command  of  the  modern  farmer, 
and  pitched  into  the  mow  by  hand.  Indeed,  the  farmer  today  needs  to 
Then  in  the  Thirties  a  machine  was  be  almost  as  much  a  mechanic  as  he 
invented  to  cut  grass  —  a  mowing  is  an  agriculturist  and  the  farm 
machine.  And  from  that  time  onward  machine  shop  is  far  more  important 
mechanical  invention  has  been  busy  than  the  harness  room  used  to  be. 
lessening  labor  and  increasing  pro-  And  yet  the  application  of  scientific 
duction.  knowledge  and  engineering  to  farm- 
How  they  take  it  easy  today!  The  ing  is  just  beginning.  Farm  ma- 
mowing  machine,  drawn  by  horses,  chinery  has  until  recently  done  little 
cuts  the  grass;  a  horsedrawn  rake  more  than  handle  the  products  of 
collects  it  into  rows;  a  mechanical  Nature.  Take  hay,  again,  for  in- 
loader  picks  up  the  hay  from  the  stance.  Although  it  is  handled  me- 
ground  and  piles  it  on  the  wagon,  chanically  from  field  to  bale,  the  sun 
When  the  load  reaches  the  barn  a  is  still  largely  depended  upon  for 
mechanical  fork  takes  up  great  drying  it  out,  for  changing  the  cut 
batches  of  hay  and  a  tractor  supplies  grass  into  hay. 
the  power  to  lift  it  and  spread  it  in  But  not  on  all  farms.  There  is  now 
the  mow.  The  only  human  labor  in  use  a  grass  dehydrator  or  hay- 
needed  is  in  driving  the  horses  and  maker.  It  is  along  tunnel  with  drying 
forking  the  hay  evenly  on  the  wagon  heat  maintained  inside,  into  one  end 
as  it  comes  from  the  loader.  of  which  the  green  grass  is  thrown 
No  wonder  that  in  1831  a  man  and  slowly  conveyed  to  the  other, 
should  be  needed  for  every  twenty  where  it  comes  out  hay.  No  depend- 
acres  of  dairy  farm  while  in  1 93 1  two  ence  on  the  sun,  no  fear  of  wet 
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weather,  no  possible  loss  of  an  impor-  food  are  dissolved  in  shallow  tanks  of 

tant  crop.  Even  in  the  rain  hay  can  water  wherein  the  plants  are  sus- 

be  cut  and  manufactured.  pended.    Drought   then   becomes   a 

This  is  only  one  step,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  no  moment  as  a  small  well 
serious  one.  Little  by  little  men  are  will  supply  water  for  ten  acres  of 
taking  up  the  slack  in  Nature's  man-  cheap  concrete  tanks, 
ufacturing.  They  have  done  much  al-  The  plants,  with  roots  in  the  water, 
ready  in  some  lines  as,  for  instance,  secure  food  in  abundance  without 
with  chickens.  Egg  production  can  interference  from  weeds  or  weather, 
be  operated  on  a  factory  schedule  and  they  produce  enormously.  Cot- 
with  things  running  as  smoothly  as  in  ton,  rice,  and  wheat  yield  twenty- 
a  Ford  assembly  plant.  In  a  modern  five  per  cent  to  fifty  per  cent  increase 
poultry  establishment  neither  sun-  over  the  normal  for  earth-grown, 
light  nor  green  fields  are  necessary  unfed  plants.  Tomatoes  yield  forty 
for  the  healthy  growth  of  chickens  per  cent  more  than  usual.  Beets  and 
or  their  rapid  production  of  eggs,  carrots  are  ready  for  harvest  twenty 
The  chicks  are  baked  out  of  their  to  thirty  days  sooner  than  is  ordi- 
shells  by  electricity,  mothered  by  nary.  The  whole  process  tends  to 
warm  electric  units,  fed  vitamins  increase  production,  shorten  the  time 
through  cod  liver  oil  in  the  place  of  of  harvest,  and  turn  out  a  superior 
sunlight  and  green  grass,  and  gen-  quality  of  produce, 
erally  prepared  for  market  by  me 
chanical  methods.  They  never  run  rip  HIS  is  a  revolutionary  inter- 
outdoors.  JL  ference  with  Nature's  haphazard 

When  the  young  hens  commence  methods   and   the  results   must   be 

to  lay  they  are  pushed  to  the  limit  happy  in  almost  every  respect.  We 

by  special  feeding  and  exercise,  and  get    more    food,    better    food    and 

an  egg  a  day  from  every  hen  is  al-  cheaper  food.  The  toil  of  plowing  and 

most  a  requirement  for  months  at  a  cultivating   disappears.    The   broad 

time.  The  chickens  clucking  around  acres  shrink  to  concrete  tankage, 

the   door,   fed   from   kitchen   slops,  But    something    else    disappears, 

have  no  place  in  the  modern  egg  too:  namely,  the  old-fashioned  farm 

factory.  Results  only  are  wanted  and  and  the  farm  laborer.  Every  time 

scientific  methods  bring  results,  boost  an  easier  way  to  do  a  thing  is  dis- 

production,    kill    chance    and    save  covered  some  man  drops  out.  With 

labor.  every  advancing  step  in  the  applica- 

But      even      more      far-reaching  tion  of  invention  and  discovery  to 

changes  are  due  in  general  farming,  the  farm  some  hundreds  of  acres  are 

The  plant  physiology  department  of  abandoned.  Machinery  and  scientific 

the    University    of    California    has  knowledge  have  been  used  more  than 

found  it  possible  to  discard  soil  as  ever  since  1920  and  the  exodus  of 

a  bed  for  raising  crops.  Water  may  human  beings  from  country  to  city 

be  used  instead  and  the  results  are  has  been  continuous.  In  the  midst  of 

far  more  uniform  and  reliable  with  plentiful  production,  with   farming 

bumper  crops  the  rule.  becoming  more  and  more  of  a  sure 

The  necessary  elements  of  plant  thing,    the   actual   farmer   is   being 
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slowly  starved  out.  As  an  agricultur-  ing  things,  why  grow  them  ?  Work 

ist  he  disappears;  as  a  plant  physiolo-  without  reward  is  the  most  fruitless 

gist    he    may,    in    small    numbers,  thing  in  the  world  and  the  farmer 

survive.  is  not  equipped  to  find  an  aesthetic 

He  has  shifted  over  from  scarcity  pleasure  in  his  production.  Cabbages 

of   production    and    abundance    of  may  be  beautiful,  as  Edna  Ferber 

laborious  toil  to  abundance  of  pro-  assures  us,  but  at  a  dollar  a  wagon 

duction  and  scarcity  of  laborious  toil,  load  they  are  the  ugliest,  bitterest 

He  has  changed  his  rather  dreary  life  things  that  ever  came  out  of  the 

of  hard   work   into    a   mechanized  ground. 

round  of  successful  accomplishment.         In  a  large  sense  the  farm  problem 

With  his  machines  he  is  doing  better  seems  to  be  merely  a  problem  of 

work    now    than    ever    before    and  changing   vocation.    Farmers    must 

producing   better   food,   more   food  seek  out  other  trades.  New  inven- 

and  —  unfortunately  —  cheaper  food  tions  in  farm  machinery  are  certain 

than  ever  before.  to  continue;  new  ways  of  increasing 

That's  where  the  rub  comes  in  —  crops   are  sure  to  be  worked  out. 

the  farmer  is  not  getting  paid  for  his  Production  of  food  stuffs  remaining 

progress.  He  has  progressed  perhaps  the  same,  the  farm  population  must 

more  in  the  past  twenty  years  than  continue,  with  much  complaint  and 

in  the  whole  history  of  agriculture,  misery,  to  decrease.  The  farmer  has 

but  he  has  not  prospered  according  been  without  a  problem  on  his  hands 

to  his  deserts.  If  he  buys  a  new  ma-  —  he   has   been   making   money  — 

chine  that  enables  him  to  raise  more  only  when  there  was  a  shortage  of 

wheat,  the  price  of  wheat  goes  down,  food  due  to  the  weather,  or  when  he 

If  he  finds  a  way  of  cultivating  forty  was    having   his    entire    production 

acres  of  corn  in  one  day  with  one  taken  up  at  a  good  price  because  he 

man,  when  he  ordinarily  cultivated  was  feeding  most  of  the  world,  as 

ten,  the  price  of  corn  goes  down.  All  during   the  recent   European   War. 

along  the  line  increased  production  In  normal  times  the  farm  problem  re- 

and  better  production  merely  results  mains  constant,  and  it  is  exceedingly 

in  a  slackening  of  demand.  doubtful  how  it  will  be  solved.  The 

A   carload  of  wheat  comes   into  present  method  consists  in  waiting 

Salina,  Kansas,  and  a  truckload  of  it  for  the  people  engaged  in  farming  to 

sells  for  the  price  of  a  pair  of  shoes,  have  done  with  it  and  try  something 

When    wheat    falls    to    twenty-five  else  —  a  painful  method,  yet  on  the 

cents  a  bushel,  as  it  did  in  July,  the  whole  a  sure  one. 
grain  is  practically  worthless;  $1.90 

is  not  an  exceptionally  high  price  for  ~O  UT  where  is  this  shift  in  occupa- 
wheat,  but  when  it  comes  to  exchang-  JO  tion  leading  us?  Even  the  hard- 
ing  a  bushel  for  three  loaves  of  bread,  ship  of  vocational  change  for  many 
the  exchange  is  a  disastrous  one  from  individuals  can  be  overlooked  if  it 
the  farmer's  viewpoint.  is  to  work  out  well  in  the  end.  But 

The  farmer  can  not  be  blamed  for  will  it  work  out  well  for  the  27,000,- 

feeling  that  something  is  wrong  some-  ooo  of  farm  population?  And  will  it 

where.  If  there  is  no  return  for  grow-  work  out  well  for  the  country? 
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Considering  the  advance  made  in  pushed  to  it.  He  can  plant  a  proper 
agricultural  art  in  the  past  fifty  amount  of  garden  truck  and  preserve 
years,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  a  sufficient  amount  of  fruit  and  raise 
that  further  developments  will  be  just  enough  corn  and  wheat  and 
steadily  manifest.  In  time  farmers  limit  his  cows  to  one  or  two  for  his 
may  be  able  to  live  in  modern  family  and  so  remain  alive.  He  can 
city  apartments,  control  the  early  even  take  to  home  spinning  and 
and  late  operations  of  their  livestock  weaving  if  he  has  to.  If  world  bank- 
and  chickens  from  long  distance  and  ruptcy  dislocates  his  markets  be- 
drive  out  merely  to  set  their  ma-  yond  repair,  he  may  very  well  adopt 
chines  in  motion  and  attend  to  their  such  a  plan  of  salvation  all  at  once, 
maintenance  and  repair.  A  field  Or  if  his  markets  are  destroyed  grad- 
would  be  plowed  without  the  pres-  ually  by  scientific  super-production, 
ence  of  a  plowman,  manure  spread,  he  may  from  one  unrewarded  harvest 
seed  sown,  and  crops  cultivated  and  to  another  slowly  shrink  his  efforts 
harvested  without  a  farm  hand  being  to  the  needs  of  his  own  household, 
on  the  job.  The  question  in  the  future  Such  a  rank  retrogression  on  the 
may  be  not  how  many  acres  a  man  part  of  the  farmer  can  be  accomp- 
can  farm  but  how  many  acres  a  lished  only  in  desperation.  Much  de- 
mechanic  can  attend  to.  pends  on  how  far  the  machine  will 

However,  such  a  highly  comforta-  push  him,  on  how  far  scientific  farm- 

ble   mechanization   of  farming   has  ing  will  displace  his  labor,  and  how 

certain  obstacles  to  its  easy  progress,  far  he  may  have  to  go  without  gov- 

If  under  ideal  mechanical  conditions  ernmental  assistance  in  some  form  of 

one  farmer  becomes  able  to  do  the  subsidy.    If   the    Government    will 

work  of  many  at  present  employed,  arrange  things  so  that  people  may 

a  great  part  of  the  27,000,000  farm  live  and  consume  without  making  a 

population  will  find  themselves  quite  return  for  the  privilege,  there  will 

unnecessary  except  as  consumers  of  be  no  need  for  the  displaced  farmer 

farm  products.  to  think  of  setting  out  like  Adam 

But  neither  will  their  consuming  from  paradise  to  wring  a  reluctant 
ability  be  permitted  to  display  itself  living  from  the  soil, 
unless  they  may  make  some  return  But  no  one  has  yet  figured  out  a 
for  the  things  they  wish  to  consume,  way  of  giving  something  for  nothing 
In  that  case,  unable  to  work  and  un-  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned, 
able  to  eat  and  quite  unable  to  If  farmers  occupy  any  land,  they 
squeeze  all  of  their  number  into  city  must  be  driven  to  use  it  for  their  own 
bread  lines,  a  great  many  may  take  support.  And  if  they  take  to  support- 
to  growing  a  few  potatoes  for  them-  ing  themselves  alone,  their  standards 
selves  alone  to  eat,  raising  a  few  of  living  must  inevitably  fall.  Men 
sheep  for  themselves  alone  to  shear,  will  make  a  long  struggle  before  they 
and  living  by  and  large  in  defiance  of  give  up  automobiles  and  radios  and 
modern  progress,  ease  from  toil,  and  electric  power  and  the  other  advan- 
cooperation.  tages  that  have  made  farm  life  almost 

An  experienced  farmer  can  raise  al-  as  pleasant  as  life  in  a  city.  Still  — 

most  everything  he  needs  if  he  is  of  the  27,000,000  farmers  and  their 
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families  at  the  present  moment  ac-  chines  can  do  it  for  them.  Indeed, 

tively  tilling  the  soil,  about  half  have  our  economic  structure  requires  that 

none  of  these  advantages,  and  these  one  man  work  steadily  all  day  with 

poorer  farmers  would  make  a  shorter  his  tractors  and  reapers  and  two  men 

struggle  against  the  interlaced  exist-  do  nothing  instead  of  permitting  the 

ence  of  today.  three  to  share  their  labor  and  ma- 

To  bring  such  a  result  to  pass  only  chine  management  between  them, 
the  most  dire  economic  conditions 

will  serve,  but  what  proof  have  we  ^jc  T-HETHER  an  equable  distribu- 

that  such  dire  conditions   are  not  vV  tion  of  labor  can  be  accom- 

approaching?  The  present  tendency  plished  gradually  and  peacefully  or 

is   to  make  production   easier   and  whether    it    will    never    be    accom- 

easier  in  all  lines  of  work,  but  the  plished,  remains  to  be  seen.  But  the 

products    are    not    therefore    made  steady  decrease  of  farm  population, 

easier   to   obtain.   No   matter   how  while  it  has  yet  effected  no  marked 

readily  the  farmer  may  plant  and  change  in  the  economic  condition  of 

reap  forty  acres  of  wheat  when  a  the  country,  seems  to  be  assisting  in 

hundred  years  ago  he  handled  one,  a  very  curious  alteration  of  what  one 

he  can  not  give  the  grain  to  people  might  call  the  morals  of  the  nation, 

unless  they  give  him  other  necessities  The  change  is  going  on  at  the  present 

in  return.  time  and  is  not  difficult  to  observe. 

Before  the  end  of  the  Twentieth  Many  of  our  customs  and  many  of 
Century  it  is  possible  that  we  may  our  laws  have  been  originated  to 
see  a  reversion  on  the  part  of  many  meet  the  needs  and  desires  of  a  farm- 
millions  of  people  to  the  sort  of  life  minded  populace.  Not  until  1920  did 
lived  two  hundred  years  ago  and  the  United  States  change  from  a 
still  lived  in  isolated  regions  of  country  whose  citizens  were  mostly 
North  Carolina  and  Kentucky — a  rural  to  a  nation  with  a  majority 
life  of  complete  independence  of  the  of  town  dwellers.  And  all  the  long 
rest  of  the  world.  It  would  hardly  be  years  from  1776  to  1920  and,  indeed, 
a  happy  occurrence.  The  Kentucky  even  until  today  the  voice  of  the 
mountaineer  is  not  a  fortunate  figure  farmer  has  been  loud  in  the  land, 
and  if  a  great  part  of  the  country  Whether  it  has  been  a  voice  for 
lapsed  into  his  condition  of  mere  good  or  for  bad  is  a  matter  of  debate, 
persistent  existence,  the  change  that  but  the  farming  population  un- 
would  come  over  American  life  would  doubtedly  tends  to  preserve  certain 
be  drastic.  qualities  of  no  mean  value,  although 

The    incredible    solution    of    the  city  people  often   deride   them.   A 

whole  problem  of  modern  farm  pro-  farmer,  for  instance,  has  to  have  a 

duction  seems   to  be  less  physical  home  and  children  to  help  him  and 

work  for  everybody.  Scientific  prog-  the  result  has  been  that  the  domestic 

ress  has  decreed  it  and  the  whole  morals  under  which  large  families 

world  baulks   at  it.   Farmers  have  thrive  are  most  rigorously  upheld  in 

always  had  to  work  hard  for  a  living  agricultural    districts.    Perhaps    for 

and  they  wish  to  keep  on  working,  this  reason,  too,  religion  counts  for 

They  are  loath  to  believe  that  ma-  more  in  the  country  than  in  the  city. 
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Whatever  the  economic  roots  of  these  vote  is  waning,  and  if  the  farm  popu- 

ethical  tendencies,  it  is  fairly  evident  lation   continues   to   decline,   which 

that  the  rural  population  approves  must  be,  we  may  in  the  future  look 

and    upholds    restrictive    measures  for  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 

that  are  looked  upon  lightly  in  the  Federal  Government  on  these  moral 

cities.  issues.  There  may  come  a  time  some 

Just  as  broad-mindedness  in  the  day  when  the  inhabitants  of  cities 

body  of  the  populace  leads  to  easy-  will  sufficiently  outnumber  the  coun- 

going  laws,  so  narrow-mindedness,  if  try  dwellers  to  nullify  all  acts  that 

the  possession  of  a  rigorous  set  of  cities   find  it  difficult   to  stomach, 

eminently  practical  morals  can  be  A  day  and  a  year  may  arrive  when 

so  called,  leads  to  the  enforcement  the  citizen,  long  used  to  living  in 

of  legal  restraint  upon  those  who  are  a  wide-open  town,  or  a  town  as  open 

considered  weak  or  immoral.  Amer-  as  it  may  be  pried  against  Federal 

ica  has  had  a  number  of  tabus  wished  decree,  will  declare  for  a  wide-open 

upon  it  by  its  farmers.  They  are  nation    and    spill    our    old    ideals 

most  of  them  in  harmony  with  the  overboard. 

farmer's  moral  code  and  are  the  re-  Even  today,  without  a  control  of 

suit  of  pursuing  socially  stabilizing  Congress,  the  cities  have  fostered  a 

tendencies  to  a  natural  conclusion.  steadily  growing  freedom  in  all  mat- 

If  our  farmers  did  not  feel  them-  ters  of  morals  and  manners  and,  as 

selves  responsible  for  the  moral  wel-  the  farm  population  dwindles,  this 

fare  of  the  nation  we  would  be  minus  freedom  will  become  not  only  practi- 

several  features  of  present  day  life,  cal  but  legal. 

It  is  unlikely  that  we  would  still  Whether  we  would  lose  or  gain  by 

have  severe  Sunday  laws.  It  is  most  the  change  is  a  matter  of  personal 

certain  that  we  would  not  have  a  opinion.  That  we  would  have  a  dif- 

prohibition  of  the  manufacture  and  ferent  world  is  a  matter  of  fact  and 

sale  of  alcoholic  beverages.  It  is  cer-  there  is  the  possibility  that  it  would 

tain     that    laws     against    divorce,  be  a  world  in  which  license  (or  free- 

against    gambling,    against    aliens,  dom,  choose  your  own  term)  would  be 

against  Communists  or  other  queru-  accepted  as  the  right  of  a  broad  and 

lous  political  types,  could  not  come  happy  life. 

readily  into  being  or  be  maintained  These  moral  changes  may  have  an 

without  the  support  of  agricultural  astonishing  effect  upon  American  life 

communities.  Not  that  the  farmer  is  within  a  few  decades.  Combined  with 

backward  —  it  is  doubtful  if  such  a  the  economic  changes  that  are  ap- 

forward  issue   as  woman's  suffrage  preaching,  we  may  live  to  look  upon 

could  have  been  adopted  without  his  a  rural  world  either  retrogressive  in 

help  —  but  on  all  questions  involving  economic    despair    or    more    easy- 

a  moral  point  the  tendency  of  the  going,  zestful  and  daring  than  our 

farmer  is  restrictive.  ancestors  would  ever  have  thought 

If  the  power  of  the  agricultural  the  Deity  could  permit. 


How  Pay  the  Doctor? 

BY  R.  L.  DUFFUS 

The  average  man  's  heavy  share  of  our  three  billion  dollar  med 
ical  bill  can  be,  and  in  some  places  has  been,  lightened 


>^-^OMPARED  with  what  it  might  the    United    States    lose    at    least 

(I           be  if  all  that  is  now  known  250,000,000  work  days  per  year  and 

^  —  '  about  medicine  were  applied  the  24,000,000  school  children  lose 

to  all  those  who  are  physically  below  170,000,000  days  per  school  year/' 

par,  the  United  States  is  a  sick  na-  How  much  of  this  illness  is  pre- 

tion.  The  fact  that  it  is  not  as  sick  as  ventable  and  what  is  being  done  to 

it   was    a   hundred,    fifty   or   even  prevent  it?  The  first  part  of  this 

twenty-five  years  ago  is  beside  the  question  is  difficult  to  answer  sta- 

point.  It  is  sicker  than  it  need  be.  tistically.   The  mere  occurrence  of 

It  is  sicker  than  any  civilized  nation  such  diseases  as  typhoid  fever,  diph- 

on  the  threshold  of  the  year  1932  has  theria  and  hookworm  disease  is,  of 

any  right  to  be.  course,   proof  of  a   failure   of  our 

The  statistical  evidence  to  prove  medical  organization.  Yet,  as  nearly 

this  statement  is  not  lacking,  for  a  as  can  be  estimated,  there  are,  on  the 

number  of  studies  of  illness  have  average,  about  50,000  cases  of  ty- 

been   made,   and   these   have   been  phoid  in   the  United  States   every 

gathered,  analyzed  and  added  to  in  year   and   nearly  350,000   cases   of 

recent  publications  of  the  Commit-  diphtheria,  and  hookworm  disease, 

tee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care,  many  years  after  sure  means  of  pre- 

The  average  American,  it  appears,  venting  it  were  known,  is  endemic  in 

suffers  from   a  disabling  illness   at  large  portions  of  the  South.  Experi- 

least  once  every  year.  The  average  ence  has  shown  that  the  incidence  of 

woman  is  sick  nearly  twice  a  year,  tuberculosis  can  be  greatly  reduced 

the  average  school  child  more  than  if  proper  precautionary  measures  are 

twice  a  year.  The  adult  male  worker  taken,  and  there  is  pretty  general 

loses  seven  or  eight  days  each  year  agreement  that  regular  physical  ex- 

from  his  job  because  of  illness,  the  animations    will    reduce    morbidity 

adult  woman  worker  from  eight  to  and  mortality  from  nearly  all  dis- 

twelve  days.  "In  general  therefore,"  eases,  including  heart  disease   and 

to  quote  from  one  of  the  Committee's  cancer.  Dr.  C.-E.  A.  Winslow,  Pro- 

reports,   "the   above  data  indicate  fessor  of  Public  Health  at  the  Yale 

that  the  36,000,000  wage  earners  in  School  of  Medicine,  has  estimated 
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that  the  rural  health  demonstration  districts.  In  1927  there  were  126  physi- 
put  on  with  the  aid  of  the  Milbank  cians  for  each  100,000  of  population 
Memorial  Fund  in  Cattaraugus  in  the  whole  country,  but  the  ratio 
County,  New  York,  has  brought  ranged  from  71  per  100,000  in  Mon- 
about  "an  annual  saving  of  five  tana  to  200  in  California  and  342 
lives  by  reduction  in  diphtheria,  of  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  There 
fourteen  lives  by  reduction  in  tu-  is  an  unmistakable  tendency  for 
berculosis  and  of  twenty  lives  by  the  physician  to  drift  away  from 
reduction  in  infant  mortality."  Apply  the  country  town,  and  a  failure  on  the 
these  figures  to  the  whole  rural  area  part  of  younger  men  to  replace  the 
of  the  United  States  and  the  possi-  general  practitioner  in  the  rural 
bilities  of  medicine  will  be  manifest,  districts  when  the  latter  dies,  retires 
If  Cattaraugus  County  is  typical  of  or  moves  away.  Many  a  rural  corn- 
rural  America  as  a  whole,  there  is  a  munity  has  poorer  medical  facilities 
possible  annual  saving  of  26,000  lives  today  than  it  had  a  generation  ago. 
now  lost  from  the  three  causes 

mentioned  alone.  /npHE  same  thing  can  not  be  said  of 
If  we  turn  to  the  facilities  we  now  JL  the  cities.  There  has  been  a  de- 
possess  for  preventing  and  treating  cline,  indeed,  even  in  cities  in  the 
illness,  we  find  them  imposing  enough  proportion  of  doctors  to  population, 
in  the  aggregate.  More  than  one  out  But  this  decline,  it  seems  certain,  has 
of  every  hundred  Americans  is  now  been  more  than  compensated  for  by 
engaged,  effectively  or  otherwise,  in  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  indi- 
the  warfare  against  disease.  We  have  vidual  physician,  and  by  the  develop- 
about  143,000  physicians,  67,000  ment  of  laboratories,  clinics  and 
dentists,  200,000  trained  nurses,  more  hospitals.  The  city  dweller  can  now 
than  150,000  practical  nurses,  550,—  obtain  excellent  medical  care  if  he 
ooo  persons  working  in  hospitals,  can  pay  for  it  or  if  he  is  willing  to 
100,000  pharmacists,  and  11,500  take  the  pauper's  oath  and  accept 
employes  of  public  health  depart-  charity.  But  the  financial  problem  is 
ments.  We  pay  about  $3, 000,000,000  the  nub  of  the  whole  matter,  both  in 
a  year  for  all  varieties  of  medical  care,  city  and  country.  Any  rural  district 
and  we  have  about  the  same  amount  could  have  adequate  medical  facili- 
invested  in  hospitals  with  a  total  ties  if  it  were  able  to  pay  the  market 
capacity  of  about  850,000  beds.  But  price  for  them,  just  as  can  any  urban 
our  medical  facilities  are  very  un-  district.  But  the  market  price,  as 
evenly  distributed.  For  instance,  the  medical  practice  is  now  organized,  is, 
South  and  South  Atlantic  states  from  the  patient's  point  of  view, 
have  but  one  hospital  bed  for  each  high.  Medical  costs  the  country 
539  of  population,  whereas  the  North  over  are,  on  the  average,  about 
and  North  Atlantic  states  have  one  twenty-five  dollars  per  person  per 
bed  for  each  245  persons  and  the  Far  annum.  Presumably  the  mythical 
Western  states  one  bed  for  each  average  man  can  pay  this  much, 
232  persons.  Both  hospitals  and  since  he  actually  does  pay  it.  But  the 
physicians  tend  to  crowd  into  the  average  man  is  as  imaginary  as  the 
wealthier  and  more  thickly  settled  Golden  Age.  Actual  records,  selected 
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at  random  from  families  the  country  are  low  compared  with  earnings  in 
over,  show  a  range  of  payments  for  business  or  in  some  of  the  other  pro- 
medical  care  from  a  few  dollars  in  a  fessions.  In  Philadelphia,  according 
given  year  to  more  than  $2,000.  In  to  a  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
one  of  the  latter  instances  the  medi-  Costs  of  Medical  Care,  the  median 
cal  charges  were  nearly  fifty  per  net  income  for  all  physicians  was 
cent  of  the  family  income.  $4,107,  and  for  general  practitioners 

No  one,  rich  or  poor,  is  exempt  $3,744.  In  Detroit,  which  the  Com- 

from  the  possibility  of  serious  illness,  mittee  also  surveyed,  the  correspond- 

The  rich,  presumably,  can  face  this  ing  incomes  were  $4,548  and  $5,000. 

possibility  —  financially,  at  least  —  In  Shelby  County,  Indiana,  the  aver- 

with  perfect  composure.  To  perhaps  age  net  income  of  thirty-two  physi- 

ninety  per  cent  of  the  population,  cians  was  a  little  over  $3,400.  The 

however,  illness  may  mean  not  only  average    net    income    of  American 

pain  and  sorrow  but  also  financial  physicians  as  a  whole  probably  falls 

distress.  One  run  of  sickness  may  considerably  under  $5,000  a  year.  It 

wipe  out  the  savings  of  a  lifetime,  would  be  a  niggardly  patient  indeed 

permanently     reduce     the     family  who  would  call  these  rewards  exces- 

standard  of  living  and  spoil  the  pros-  sive  in  view  of  the  services  the  phy- 

pects  of  the  growing  boys  and  girls,  sician  performs. 

The  actual  costs  of  medical  care  are  With  hospitals  the  case  is  even 

not  the  whole  of  the  loss,  for  the  stop-  clearer.  According  to  Dr.  C.  Rufus 

page  of  earning  power  has  also  to  be  Rorem,  a  member  of  the  research 

considered.     But  medical  costs  do  staff  of  the  Committee  on  the  Costs 

ordinarily  have  to  be  paid  at  the  of  Medical  Care,  ninety-one  per  cent 

very  time  when  the  patient  or  his  of  all  the  money  invested  in  Ameri- 

family  can  least  afford  to  pay  them,  can  hospitals  is  provided  either  by 

Must  we  infer  that  these  costs  are  governments  or  by  non-profit  associa- 
excessive  and  that  the  remedy  lies  in  tions.  In  Philadelphia  only  fifty-one 
putting  a  stop  to  medical  over-charg-  per  cent  of  the  operating  expenses 
ing?  That  such  over-charging  occurs  of  fifty-three  hospitals  was  re- 
can  not  be  denied,  doctors  being  ceived  from  patients.  147  hospitals 
almost  as  human  as  the  rest  of  us.  in  thirty-nine  cities  reported  in  1927 
But  there  is  conclusive  statistical  that  patients  paid  sixty-eight  and  a 
evidence  that  neither  doctors  nor  half  per  cent  of  the  total  operating 
hospitals  are,  on  the  whole,  profiteer-  costs.  The  average  may  be  higher  or 
ing  institutions.  A  physician  is  the  lower  in  other  communities,  but 
product  of  an  expenditure  of  thou-  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that 
sands  of  dollars  and  at  least  eight  the  patients  in  American  hospitals 
years  of  higher  education.  He  must  do  not,  as  patients,  pay  for  all  they 
provide  himself  with  an  expensive  receive.  They  may,  as  citizens,  make 
equipment  and  perhaps  for  several  up  the  hospital  deficits  by  gifts  or 
years  earn  less  than  the  amount  it  taxes,  but  that  is  another  story, 
costs  him  to  live.  He  must  be  a  It  should  be  clear  from  the  fore- 
selected  man,  above  the  average  in  going  that  we  are  not,  as  a  nation, 
intelligence.  Yet  his  average  earnings  adequately  protected  against  either 
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illness  itself  or  the  costs  of  illness. 
It  should  also  be  clear  that  the 
trouble  lies  in  a  defect  of  organiza 
tion.  Undoubtedly  it  would  be  profit 
able  for  us  to  spend  more  than  we  do 
on  the  care  and  prevention  of  illness. 
Dr.  Winslow  thinks  we  might  very 
economically  increase  our  annual 
expenditures  for  rural  health  services 
from  the  present  level  of  $5,000,000 
to  $100,000,000.  But  an  immense 
step  forward  would  be  taken  if  we 
planned  an  effective  expenditure  of 
the  funds  now  available  for  medical 
care,  and  if  we  contrived  so  to  dis 
tribute  the  costs  that  they  would  not 
fall  with  their  present  crushing 
weight  on  those  least  able  to  bear 
them. 

WE  HAVE,  fortunately,  some 
precedents  to  guide  us.  Though 
medicine  remains  the  most  individ 
ualistic  of  the  professions  it  has  not 
been  impervious  to  modern  ideas  of 
organization.  The  very  existence  of 
the  modern  hospital  and  clinic  is  evi 
dence  in  point.  There  are  striking  in 
stances  of  efforts  to  reconcile  the 
financial  interests  of  patients  and 
doctors,  so  that  adequate  service 
could  be  provided  and  suitably  paid 
for  without  hardship.  (We  have  space 
to  glance  at  a  few  of  these  instances.) 
Some  ninety-five  American  univer 
sities  and  colleges  now  provide 
complete  medical  service  for  their  stu 
dents  on  an  annual  fee  basis.  At  the 
University  of  Michigan,  for  example, 
the  needs  of  more  than  12,000  stu 
dents  are  looked  after  by  six 
full-time  physicians,  ten  part-time 
physicians,  one  part-time  dentist  and 
twenty  social  workers,  laboratory 
technicians  and  other  employes  at  a 
total  cost  to  each  student  of  ten 


dollars  a  year.  Many  industrial  cor 
porations  furnish  medical  service  to 
their  employes  either  free  or  on  an 
annual  or  monthly  payment  basis. 
Not  all  of  these  services  can  be 
commended.  One,  that  of  the  Endi- 
cott  Johnson  Corporation,  covering 
1 5,000  employes  and  their  families  in 
five  New  York  towns,  deserves  men 
tion.  It  includes  complete  medical 
care  for  a  group  amounting,  in  nor 
mal  times,  to  more  than  41,000 
persons.  The  Endicott  Johnson  em 
ploye,  or  any  member  of  his  family, 
is  entitled  to  the  services  of  a  general 
practitioner,  dentist,  nurse  or  any 
specialist  needed  for  any  kind  of 
illness.  If  hospital  care,  home  nursing 
or  rest  in  a  convalescent  home  is  re 
quired,  it  is  furnished  either  by  the 
company  or  by  outside  agencies  paid 
by  the  company.  The  actual  annual 
cost  for  those  families  who  used  the 
service  was,  when  the  Committee  on 
the  Costs  of  Medical  Care  reported 
on  the  plan,  $25.49  per  annum,  or 
very  nearly  the  average  per  capita 
cost  for  medical  care  in  the  entire 
United  States. 

It  is,  perhaps,  of  minor  importance 
to  our  argument  that  the  Endicott 
Johnson  company  finds  it  a  worth 
while  investment  in  good  will  to 
provide  its  medical  service  free  of 
charge.  The  experiment  demon 
strates  on  a  fairly  large  scale  that 
such  a  service,  described  as  reason 
ably  satisfactory,  can  be  maintained 
in  Binghamton  and  similar  commu 
nities  for  approximately  twenty-five 
dollars  per  person  per  annum.  In 
other  words,  if  the  Endicott  Johnson 
medical  organization  could  be  repro 
duced  by  some  other  group  of  40,000 
individuals  in  a  small  American  city 
they  would  probably  be  able  to  rid 
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themselves  permanently  of  the  finan-  the  ordinary  specialties,  accept  pa- 

cial  risks  of  sickness  at  a  cost  of  tients  on  an  annual  contract  basis, 

about    twenty-five    dollars    a    year  In  some  cases  they  contract  with 

each.  The  "if"  may  be  a  big  word  in  groups,   usually   employes'    associa- 

this    connection,    but    there    is    no  tions,  at  a  monthly  rate  as  low  as 

reason  to  believe  it  insurmountable,  seventy-five  cents  or  one  dollar  for  a 

Some  imposing  figures  of  medical  limited  service.  An  incorporated  con- 
care  on  an  insurance  or  annual  pay-  cern  in  Los  Angeles  has  undertaken, 
ment  basis  might  be  rolled  up  if  we  apparently  with  satisfaction  to  its 
included  the  various  industrial  plans,  patients  and  profit  to  itself,  to  fur- 
insurance  furnished  by  labor  unions  nish  both  medical  and  hospital  care 
to  their  members,  and  the  so-called  for  an  annual  fee. 
"lodge  practice."  It  has  been  stated,  Some  community  enterprises  have 
for  example,  that  a  total  of  2,000,000  been  notably  successful.  In  Grinnell, 
individuals  is  covered  by  industrial  Iowa,  the  Community  Hospital 
insurance  or  medical  service  set-ups,  offers  hospital  care  to  the  extent  of 
Where  occupational  diseases  are  con-  board,  room  and  regular  nursing,  at 
cerned  workmen's  compensation  eight  dollars  a  year  for  each  indi- 
shades  into  sickness  insurance.  But  vidual,  or  twelve  dollars  for  man  and 
merely  quantitative  measurement  in  wife,  five  dollars  for  one  child  and 
this  field  is  misleading.  Labor  union  two  dollars  and  a  half  for  each  addi- 
health  insurance  does  not  cover  the  tional  child.  In  Brattleboro,  Ver- 
en tire  scope,  even  of  organized  labor;  mont,  a  hospital  association  charges 
it  is  usually  payable  in  money  rather  five  dollars  an  individual  or  $7.50 
than  service,  and  it  is  commonly  in-  for  a  couple  a  year  to  members,  in 
adequate.  "Lodge  practice"  —  the  return  for  which  it  pays  hospital 
provision  of  medical  service  by  fra-  costs,  surgeon's  fees,  and  all  other 
ternal  organizations  at  a  fixed  fee  per  expenses  of  an  illness  or  operation 
member  —  has  fallen  into  disrepute  costing  more  than  thirty  dollars  and 
because  the  fees,  fixed  competitively,  not  more  than  three  hundred.  Under 
are  too  low  to  attract  experienced  governmental  control  yet  having 
and  competent  physicians  or  to  en-  many  of  the  aspects  of  a  cooperative 
sure  good  work.  Such  practice  repre-  community  enterprise,  is  the  "  munic- 
sents  a  good  idea  gone  wrong.  ipal  doctor"  system  of  Saskatche- 

More  hopeful  are  some  of  the  ex-  wan.  Here,  about  a  decade  ago,  the 

periments  being  made  by  individual  farmers,  many  of  them  Americans 

practitioners,  by  medical  organiza-  who  had  migrated  across  the  border, 

tions  or  "  private  group  clinics, "  and  found  that  the  country  doctor  was 

by    hospitals.    Pediatricians    often  moving  away,  was  giving  unsatisfac- 

undertake  the  care  of  babies  during  tory  service  or  was  discontented  with 

the  first  one  or  two  years  of  life  at  an  his  lot.  A  rural  municipality  in  Sas- 

annual  rate.  A  few  general  practi-  katchewan,  it  should  be  noted,  is  the 

tioners  have  applied  the  same  idea  to  equivalent  of  an  American  county, 

adult  patients.  A  number  of  "  private  One  after  another,  thirty-two  Sas- 

group  clinics"   or  organizations  of  katchewan     municipalities    secured 

physicians,  usually  including  most  of  legislation    enabling    them    to    tax 
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themselves  for  the  purpose  of  secur 
ing  medical  attention,  and  proceeded 
to  hire  doctors  on  an  annual  salary. 
The  tax  was  usually  laid  on  the  land 
and  in  most  cases  the  doctors  served 
the  rural  population  only.  In  some 
instances  the  physicians  were  al 
lowed  to  charge  fees  for  first  visits, 
for  operations,  and  for  service  to 
persons  residing  outside  the  com 
munity.  After  ten  years,  as  Dr. 
Rorem  reports,  both  patients  and 
doctors  seem  well  satisfied  with  the 
system.  With  salaries  and  incidental 
fees  the  doctors  are  able  to  earn  net 
incomes  ranging  in  some  cases  above 
$5,000  a  year,  while  the  average 
family  pays  a  medical  tax  levy  of 
from  seven  dollars  and  a  half  to  ten 
dollars  a  year.  As  hospital  care  and 
operations  usually  come  extra  this 
may  not  represent  the  entire  cost  of  a 
serious  illness.  Apparently  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  include  these  items 
at  a  proportionately  higher  cost,  nor 
is  there  any  apparent  reason  why  the 
same  system  should  not  work  well  in 
rural  communities  on  the  American 
side  of  the  line. 


illustrations  are  perhaps 
JL  hardly  more  than  straws  in  the 
wind.  Yet  their  very  diversity,  both 
geographically  and  otherwise,  is  of 
the  utmost  significance.  They  repre 
sent  a  growing  desire,  sometimes  ef 
fectively  expressed  and  sometimes 
not,  to  escape  from  the  vicious  circle 
of  medical  bills  which  do  not  overpay 
the  doctor  or  the  hospital,  yet  which 
are  more  than  the  average  patient 
can  afford  to  pay.  In  most  cases  they 
have  been  managed  without  a  serious 
breach  with  the  traditions  or  the 
ethics  of  the  medical  profession.  In 


practically  every  case  they  involve 
an  application  of  the  simple  principle 
of  so  spreading  the  financial  risk  of 
sickness  that  it  will  not  fall  too  heav 
ily  on  any  one  pair  of  shoulders.  In 
few  of  them  is  there  any  essential 
modification  of  the  personal  relation 
ship  between  doctor  and  patient, 
which  is  probably  necessary  if  the 
best  results  are  to  be  obtained.  In 
most  of  them  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
the  physician  to  prevent  illness  as 
well  as  to  cure  it. 

Such  is  the  trend.  It  can  hardly 
yet  be  called  a  movement.  What 
American  medicine  most  needs,  on 
the  face  of  the  evidence,  is  a  multipli 
cation  of  these  experiments,  together 
with  a  careful  study  and  determina 
tion  of  the  standards  by  which  they 
should  be  guided.  The  present  chaos 
in  medical  practice  needs  a  guiding 
leadership,  which  may  well  be  com 
posed  of  representatives  both  of  the 
medical  profession  and  of  the  laity. 
Unless  this  leadership  develops,  one 
of  two  things  is  likely  to  happen. 
Thousands  of  Americans  will  con 
tinue  to  suffer  and  die  for  lack  of  that 
medical  attention  which  it  is  the  duty 
and  the  desire  of  the  medical  profes 
sion  to  give  them.  Thousands  more 
will  be  ruined  by  the  unpredictable 
and  crushing  cost  of  serious  illness. 

Or  —  and  this  is  a  possibility 
which  should  cause  the  medical  pro 
fession  serious  thought  —  America 
will  turn  in  desperation  to  those 
European  systems  which  have  until 
now  seemed  repugnant  to  American 
ideals  and  traditions.  More  extensive 
medical  care  we  must  have.  It  will  be 
voluntary  and  cooperative  in  its  or 
ganization  or  it  will  be  bureaucratic. 
Pure  individualism  has  had  its  day. 


The  Mistake  about  Hemingway 

BY  ARTHUR  DEWING 
A  new  analysis  of  the  man  who  wrote  "A  Farewell  to  Arms  " 

FOR  better  or  worse,  Ernest  pect  of  life  is  the  foundation  of  his 
Hemingway,  who  a  little  more  huge  enjoyment  in  living,"  writes 
than  five  years  ago  was  quite  his  friend  Margaret  Anderson  in  her 
unknown,  has  influenced  the  younger  entertaining  autobiography,  My 
American  writers  as  much  as  any  thirty  Years'  War.  "Hemingway  is 
author  of  the  Twenties.  No  small  so  soft-hearted  that  it  must  be  as 
amount  of  fiction  appearing  in  the  much  as  he  can  bear  to  beat  a 
magazines  is  in  style  patterned  after  punching-bag,  and  he  is  so  afraid  of 
his.  Such  imitation  is  nearly  always  falling  often  in  love  that  he  doesn't 
enervating.  Hemingway  himself  put  go  about  as  blithely  as  he  used  to. 
the  matter  neatly  when  he  wrote  that  ...  If  I  had  to  choose  a  single  ad- 
prose  not  one's  own  is  of  no  value .  jective  to  describe  Hemingway  I 
But  those  attempting  to  copy  Hem-  should  choose  *  simple."1 
ingway's  are  singularly  unsuccessful.  Margaret  Anderson  chose  her  ad- 
They  fail  because  they  do  not  com-  jective  astutely.  Simple.  Just  that, 
prehend  what  his  work  represents.  Hemingway's  feelings,  thoughts,  re- 
Unfortunately,  most  of  Hemingway's  actions  are  spontaneous  and  simple, 
critics  have  praised  or  decried  only  Fundamentally  his  style  and  struc- 
superficial  qualities  of  his  style  and  ture  are  simple  too.  Hemingway 
moods,  with  the  result  that  neither  looks  at  life  clear-eyed  and  writes 
Hemingway's  contribution  to  con-  down  what  he  sees.  He  approaches 
temporary  fiction  nor  his  limitation  life  with  fresh,  quick  senses  and 
has  been  understood.  writes  down  what  he  feels.  He  de- 
Hemingway's  talent  is  as  original  scribes  principally  from  the  outside 
and  spontaneous  as  Stephen  Crane's,  characters  almost  as  simple  as  the 
His  laughter  at  professional  littera-  words  he  uses.  He  expresses  without 
teurs  and  evangelists  of  culture  is  artifice  his  impressions  of  by  no 
always  bubbling  over.  Life  in  itself  means  unusual  experiences.  The  mer- 
affords  Hemingway  amusement.  He  est  commonplace  provides  him  with 
relishes  the  impressions  of  his  acute  a  story.  Everyday  life  is  for  him 
and  healthy  senses.  He  savors  ac-  dramatic.  He  rejects  all  excrescences, 
tivity  and  finds  it  to  his  taste.  "The  but  never  anything  necessary  to 
element  of  sensuousness  in  every  as-  make  his  picture  convincing.  Always 
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he  tells  a  story  well.  For  contempo-  attempted  to  analyze  and  to  portray 

rary  fiction,  such  writing  is  a  healthy  the  delicate  workings  of  the  mind, 

tonic.  They  have   tried   to   represent   life 

During  the  last  twenty  years  or  so,  by  representing  their  characters' 
writers  of  fiction  have  increasingly  thoughts.  More  often  than  not  the 
devoted  themselves  to  studying  the  means  by  which  the  mind  receives 
mind.  The  popularizing  of  psychol-  its  impressions  (i.e.,  sense  experience) 
ogy,  like  that  of  evolution  in  the  and  the  end  for  which  a  healthy 
Nineteenth  Century,  caused  specula-  mind  works  (i.e.,  robust  activity) 
tions  to  be  swallowed  whole  as  truths,  have  been  minimized  in  contrast  or 
Man  jumped  to  the  exciting  con-  left  out.  "Reality,"  authors  have 
elusion  that  the  sensitive,  intricate,  proclaimed  omnisciently,  "lies within 
and  fugitive  impressions  of  his  the  individual  mind." 
mind  could  be  explained,  perhaps  Nevertheless,  it  still  seems  to  lie 
controlled,  and  certainly  expressed,  outside.  In  living,  what  we  are  con- 
Authors  gave  themselves  up  to  cerned  with  mainly  are  human  ac- 
thinking  unhappily  about  their  tions  and  reactions,  not  the  thought 
thoughts.  processes  by  which  actions  and  re- 

This  emphasis  on  mind  was  height-  actions  are  produced.  What  matters 

ened  by  the  World  War.  The  disillu-  to  us,  what  is  reality  for  us,  is  what 

sion  of  the  Twenties  was  a  whole  men  do,  not  what  they  think.  Under 

generation's     disillusion    with    the  normal  conditions,  the  mind  is  in 

false  ideals,  false  beliefs,  and  false  a  state  of  inconceivably  spontane- 

practices  of  its  elders,  with  the  false  ous   flux.  We  can  not  say  at  any 

way  of  living  which  had  brought  given  moment  what  our  unresolved 

about    that   vicious,   incomparable,  thoughts  may  be.  If  I  am  reading 

unpardonable  folly,  and  which  still  and  take  out  my  watch,  I  seldom 

inexorably  controlled  the  destinies  of  know    the    mental    process    which 

the  men  and  women  who  survived,  made  me  want  to  know  the  time. 

The  false  concepts  of  human  life  and  Our  mental  processes  are  too  spon- 

nature  on  which  the  young  men  and  taneous,  too  fleeting  to  be  caught, 

women  of  the  Twenties  had  been  What  we  are  usually  aware  of  is  a 

brought  up  no  longer  held  for  them  general  impression  conveyed  to  us 

meaning  or  significance.  They  sent  by  sight,  sound,  touch,  smell,  taste 

them  by  the  board.  In  reaction  to  the  —  a  general  impression   sometimes 

emptiness  of  idealized  conceptions,  dominated  by  a  particular  impres- 

they  exaggerated  the  reverse.  That  sion,  emotion,  or  impulse.  The  excep- 

was  not  what  they  needed  either,  tion  occurs  when  we  are  under  some 

Like  Krebs  of  Soldier  s  Home  in  In  kind  of  emotional  stress.  The  forces 

Our  Time,  they  "  acquired  the  nausea  of  the  mind  are  then  concentrated  on 

in  regard  to  experience  that  is  the  a  single  objective,  and  the  mind  then 

result  of  untruth  or  exaggeration."  records  its  impressions  with  mechani- 

Their  thoughts  were  forced  in  on  cal  regularity  almost  in  words.  But 

their  minds.  under   ordinary   circumstances   our 

As   a  result  of  these   influences,  minds   are  conglomerations   of  im- 

Twentieth   Century   novelists   have  pressioris  synthesizing  unconsciously. 
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Clearly,  if  novelists  were  to  incor-  joyment  of  life  for  its  own  sake  is 
porate  the  ultimate  reality  in  fiction,  generally  overlooked, 
they  would  have  to  give  us  not  con-  Ludwig  Lewisohn,  for  example,  in 
scious  expression  of  the  unconscious,  writing  of  the  fiction  of  the  Twenties 
but  the  unconscious  expressed  un-  (Blind  Alley)  grouped  Hemingway 
consciously.  with  Cabell  and  the  disillusioned,  and 
Theories  accounting  for  the  locale  declared  that  he  lacks  joy  and  vigor, 
of  reality  interest  Ernest  Hemingway  Were  such  an  estimate  correct,  Hem- 
as  little  as  the  workings  and  possi-  ingway  could  never  have  produced 
bilities  of  the  mind.  He  finds  too  the  work  he  has.  He  could  never  have 
much  delight  in  living  to  be  con-  written  Big  Two-Hearted  River,  a 
cerned  with  introspective  thought,  story  about  the  lone  character's  de- 
In  his  own  life,  he  is  said  to  start  light  in  a  solitary  fishing  trip,  or 
for  somewhere  else  at  a  moment's  Cross  Country  Snow,  of  a  skiing 
notice  if  it  offers  an  experience  he  trip  in  Switzerland.  Both  appear  in 
wants  to  have.  What  he  enjoys  most  his  first  volume  of  stories,  In  Our 
are  the  impressions  of  his  healthy  Time.  A  disillusioned  writer  creates 
senses.  His  attitude  toward  life  is  introspective  characters  and  exalts 
active,  to  say  the  least.  For  him  them.  Hemingway's  characters  are 
reality  is  what  he  sees  and  feels.  matter  of  fact.  Though  they  have 

cause  and  opportunity,  he  seldom 

rrpo  CONTEMPORARY  fiction,  Hem-  allows  them  to  think  about  them- 
JL  ingway  has  contributed  the  selves.  A  disillusioned  writer  tends  to 
steadying  influence  of  one  who  ap-  dwell  on  an  experience  and  to  extract 
proaches  life  with  zest  and  level  a  moral  from  it,  as  Cabell  does  with 
eyesight  and  depicts  with  under-  the  top  of  a  cold  cream  jar  in  The 
standing  human  experience  as  it  Cream  of  the  Jest.  Hemingway  neither 
seems  to  be.  He  shuns  false  yet  dwells  on  experiences  nor  moralizes, 
superficially  attractive  sentiments.  At  the  end  of  A  Farewell  to  Arms  he 
He  eschews  sordid  exaggeration  as  writes  that  Henry,  after  Catherine's 
well.  He  emphasizes  healthy  sense  death,  simply  "walked  back  to  the 
impressions.  He  tries  to  express  hotel  in  the  rain." 
experience  in  terms  of  speech  and  The  Sun  Also  Rises  is  usually  con- 
action,  as  it  exists.  Hemingway  pays  sidered  in  terms  of  the  futility  of  the 
little  attention  to  the  minds  of  his  life  it  portrays.  Its  importance  lies  in 
characters.  He  is  concerned  with  Hemingway's  method  of  portrayal, 
what  they  feel,  with  what  they  do.  He  dwells  on  no  emotions.  He  shies 
One  of  his  distinctive  merits  is  his  away  from  introspective  thought, 
persistent  unwillingness  to  account  He  concerns  himself  mainly  with  the 
for  actions  and  reactions  —  to  ex-  speech  and  actions  of  his  characters, 
plain.  He  meets  life  with  gusto;  he  Sense  impressions  of  every  kind  fill 
writes  of  it  pointedly  with  evident  the  book.  The  characters  —  except 
delight.  Now  this  same  relish  for  liv-  Robert  Cohn,  whom  the  rest  dislike 
ing  is  the  basis  of  sound  thought.  — waste  small  time  on  regret.  In 
Without  it,  thought  is  unwholesome,  their  own  ways,  they  are  living  to  the 
not  robust.  Yet  Hemingway's  en-  limit.  They  react  to  their  experiences 
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with  keenness,  sometimes  with  zest,  extent  by  what  others  say  of  them, 
Hemingway  makes  them  interesting  only  occasionally  by  what  they  think, 
by  moving  them  swiftly  on  from  one  and  rarely  by  description  or  analysis, 
experience  to  the  next.  Not  always.  The  first  chapter  of  The 
When  Hemingway  finishes  one  ex-  Sun  Also  Rises,  of  course,  is  devoted 
perience  he  is  ready  for  the  next.  In  to  a  description  of  Robert  Cohn;  and 
a  sense,  that  is  his  strength.  But  it  five  chapters  later  Jake,  who  tells 
reveals  his  weakness,  too.  A  great  the  story,  sums  him  up  objectively 
artist  never  dwells  on  an  experience  in  about  two  hundred  words.  There 
sentimentally,  never  lacks  joy  and  are  others,  too,  as  Krebs,  the  soldier 
vigor  for  greeting  what  may  come,  who  came  home  to  Oklahoma  and 
Sooner  or  later,  however,  a  great  "wanted  his  life  to  go  smoothly"; 
artist  interprets,  suggests  by  impli-  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliot,  who  "  tried  very 
cation  whatever  human  significance  hard  to  have  a  baby";  and  the  Nick 
any  experience  he  employs  may  have,  of  Now  I  Lay  Me.  But  Brett  Ash- 
Hemingway  has  been  content  to  ley,  Bill  Gorton,  Mike  Campbell, 
sketch  with  startling  clarity  and  Catherine  Barkley,  Rinaldi,  the 
gusto  the  real  feelings  of  his  livelier  minor  characters  of  the  novels,  and 
contemporaries  toward  active  ex-  most  of  the  characters  of  the  short 
periences.  He  never  plows  the  sur-  stories  are  shown  to  us  largely 
faces  of  life  with  his  imagination.  He  through  their  speech  and  actions,  as 
rarely  suggests  the  implications  of  are  the  people  whom  we  know  in  life, 
events.  When  he  does,  he  is  un-  Frederic  Henry,  who  narrates  A 
naturally  clumsy,  like  a  man  walking  Farewell  to  Arms,  and  Jake  both 
in  the  dark.  shun  introspection,  delight  in  sense 

impressions,  and  possess  that  mental 

HEMINGWAY'S  ability  to  catch  the  awareness  which  skilfully  perceives 
feelings  of  his  own  contem-  the  significant  in  an  Alpine  landscape 
poraries  is  one  reason  for  his  wide  ap-  or  the  footwork  of  a  matador,  in  a 
peal.  In  tone  and  meaning  every  fishing  trip  or  a  woman's  agony  in 
sentence  is  of  the  time  he  writes.  No  childbirth.  When  Hemingway  does 
other  period  could  have  produced  go  inside  Henry's  mind  for  an  effect, 
the  style  any  more  than  it  could  have  Henry  himself  is  undergoing  an  ex- 
produced  the  thought.  His  charac-  perience  so  powerful  that  his  mind,  as 
ters,  their  speeches,  actions,  and  ours  would  be,  is  for  the  moment 
reactions,  are  always  up  to  date,  clarified,  unified,  made  almost  me- 
Hemingway  writes  of  them  almost  chanical  by  its  concentration  on  the 
in  the  everyday  language  of  the  circumstances  it  confronts.  That  is 
hour.  What  his  method  fundamen-  why  Henry's  stream  of  consciousness 
tally  amounts  to  is  this:  he  says  while  Catherine  is  in  childbirth  rings 
nearly  everything  the  way  we  might  true. 

see  it,  the  way  we  might  feel  it,  in  Not  only  does  Hemingway  avoid 

the  rbytbm  of  our  everyday  speech  explaining    characters:    he    reduces 

and  thought.  almost  to  a  minimum  his  descrip- 

His  characters  are  revealed  to  us  tions  of  scenes  and  events.  He  never 

by  what  they  say  and  do,  to  some  dwells  on  either.  Making  his  way 
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across  the  Italian  countryside,  Fred-  take  of  attempting  complete  repre- 
eric  Henry  gives  us  only  a  general  im-  sentation.  He  renders  not  all  aspects 
pression,  such  as  we  ourselves  would  but  merely  the  most  significant,  those 
have,  of  the  mountains,  the  towns,  most  likely  to  impress  themselves 
the  low  wet  plains,  the  roads  and  upon  an  active  mind.  He  gives  us  not 
rivers,  with  only  an  occasional  effect  photographs  but  impressions  as  we 
in  detail  —  the  roofs  of  houses,  a  might  experience  them  in  life.  His 
campanile,  a  bridge,  or  trees  —  such  characters,  scenes,  and  events  are 
as  we  ourselves  might  receive.  Jake  rendered  by  means  of  carefully 
describes  the  Basque  country  with  selected  general  impressions  unified, 
the  same  restraint.  Apart  from  its  permanently  fixed,  by  significant 
war  interest,  A  Farewell  to  Arms  is  details.  That  such  impressionism 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  love  of  sometimes  causes  each  character, 
Catherine  Barkley  and  Frederic  each  scene,  each  event  to  appear 
Henry.  Henry  first  knows  he  loves  differently  to  different  readers  is  an 
Catherine  when  she  walks  into  his  advantage  rather  than  not.  So  do 
room  in  the  hospital  in  Milan,  each  character,  each  scene,  each 
Hemingway  writes:  "When  I  saw  event  in  life. 
her  I  was  in  love  with  her.  Every 
thing  turned  over  inside  of  me."  rrpHE  narrative  style  Hemingway 
Then  he  gives  us  their  mutual  atti-  JL  has  chosen,  that  of  everyday 
tudes,  reactions,  in  some  three  hun-  speech  and  thought,  necessitates 
dred  words,  principally  dialogue.  He  extreme  simplicity  of  syntax.  Our 
omits  nothing  relevant.  We  lose  only  everyday  speech  and  thought  are 
explanation,  only  inconsequential  de-  normally  specific  and  concise.  It  is 
tails  of  which  we  ourselves  in  such  a  when  we  deliberate  that  thought  and 
situation  would  not  be  aware.  speech  become  confused  (see  Henry 
The  use  of  isolated  yet  more  or  less  James),  and  Hemingway  has  little 
related  details  to  build  up  an  impres-  interest  in  deliberation.  Unlike  his 
sion  of  reality  is  of  course  by  no  imitators,  however,  Hemingway  does 
means  an  original  technique.  But  in  more  than  write  short  concrete  sen- 
the  hands  of  most  authors  (e.g.,  tences.  By  the  wording  of  his  sen- 
Arnold  Bennett)  the  result  is  monot-  tences  he  gives  them  movement,  life, 
onous,  ponderous,  oppressive.  It  is  as  Consistently  he  relates  his  passive 
though  sitting  at  home  they  labori-  elements  to  active.  He  writes:  "There 
ously  imagined  all  aspects  that  a  were  many  more  guns  in  the  country 
complete  picture  might  be  achieved,  around  and  the  spring  had  come.  The 
The  result  is  complete  enough,  fields  were  green  and  there  were 
heaven  knows,  but  its  downright  small  green  shoots  on  the  vines,  the 
completeness  makes  it  seem  unreal,  trees  along  the  road  had  small  leaves 
In  actual  life  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  and  a  breeze  came  from  the  sea." 
receive  an  entirely  complete  impres-  Figures  of  speech  appear  rarely  in 
sion  of  anything  at  all.  What  we  re-  his  writing,  as  they  do  in  our  own 
ceive  are  related  aspects,  and  nothing  thoughts  and  conversations.  He  uses 
else.  them  principally  to  emphasize  care- 
Hemingway  never  makes  the  mis-  fully  selected  points. 
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Every  sentence  of  Hemingway's  in  his  transition  from  the  experi- 
follows  the  rhythm  of  ordinary  con-  ments  of  In  Our  Time  to  the  more 
versation  and  thought.  To  capture  finished  The  Sun  Also  Rises  and  the 
rhythm  in  this  way  requires  extraor-  most  successful  of  all,  A  Farewell  to 
dinary  sense  perceptions,  which  he,  Arms  —  he  shapes  his  prose  to  more 
again  unlike  his  imitators,  possesses,  distinctive  rhythms.  In  The  Sun  Also 
The  power  manifests  itself  clearly  Rises  sentences  long  yet  essentially 
in  the  speech  of  Bugs,  the  negro  of  simple  appear  more  frequently  to 
The  Battler  in  In  Our  Time,  where  vary  the  monotony  of  the  short.  In 
without  using  phonetic  spelling  Hem-  A  Farewell  to  Arms  Hemingway 
ingway  communicates  the  special  seems  to  do  this  more  easily.  What 
quality  of  negro  speech.  His  later  is  more  important,  he  here  builds  up 
work  shows  improved  command  of  rhythms  of  significant  words  and 
the  technique.  By  also  writing  his  phrases.  In  the  hands  of  others  (e.g., 
descriptive  passages  in  the  rhythm  Gertrude  Stein),  such  repetition  has 
of  everyday  conversation  and  been  used  deliberately  to  destroy 
thought,  Hemingway  makes  us  feel  the  meaning.  Hemingway,  by  repeat- 
that  we  are  actually  experiencing  ing  only  the  most  important,  height- 
what  he  describes.  We  get  thereby  a  ens,  even  clarifies,  the  effect  he 
truer  effect  of  reality  than  any  at-  wishes  to  communicate.  Frederic 
tempt  to  represent  mental  processes  Henry's  impressions  as  he  is  being 
could  achieve.  wounded  show  this  plainly.  The 

There  is  perhaps  something  to  be  same  passage,  by  the  way,  does  not 
said  for  Lewis  Mumford's  unnamed  seem  "impassive"  prose  to  me.  I 
friend  who  complained  that  "every-  am  inclined  to  believe  it  as  "demon- 
thing  he  (Hemingway)  writes  sounds  strative"  as  good  art  permits — no 
like  a  crisis  in  a  cable."  There  is  more,  no  less.  But  the  point  I  want 
truth,  too,  in  Mr.  Mumford's  own  to  make  is  that  Hemingway's  earlier 
pronouncement  of  Hemingway's  books  do  not  contain  such  writ- 
prose  as  "impassive,  undemonstra-  ing. 
tive."  But  neither  is  quite  just.  To  read  his  books  in  sequence  is  to 

Writing    such    as    Hemingway's  see  Hemingway  profiting  by  the  les- 

must  overcome  two  constant  dangers,  sons  to  be  learned  from  each.  Taking 

It  must  be  so  controlled  that  one  the  two  extremes,  Indian  Camp,  the 

sentence  does  not  seem  to  tread  upon  first  story  in  In  Our  Time,   deals 

the  next,  and  it  must  be  relieved  of  fundamentally  with  the  same  sub- 

the  monotonous  rhythm  which  short  ject  as  the  last  chapter  of  A  Farewell 

sentences,  practically  unvaried,  al-  to  Arms.  The  first  is  gauntly  horrible, 

ways    cause.    Hemingway    accom-  I   know   few   passages   of  prose  so 

plishes    the    first    by    cutting   each  moving  as  the  second,  infused  with 

sentence  as  cleanly  short  as  any  of  sympathy,  understanding,  relentless 

his  sense  impressions.  His  treatment  precision   in   every  line.   Even   the 

of  the  second  is  a  mark  of  his  devel-  fooling  of  The  Torrents  of  Spring 

opment  as  a  writer.  To  rhythms  he  seems    to    have    strengthened    that 

is  peculiarly  sensitive,  and  in  each  facility,  that  ease  of  expression  which 

successive  book  —  more  particularly  makes  A  Farewell  to  Arms  splendidly 
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lucid  reading.  In  technique  A  Fare 
well  to  Arms  is  an  improvement  on 
everything  that  came  before. 

Consequently  it  seems  to  me  un 
likely  that  "for  the  moment  he 
(Hemingway)  is  caught  in  the  cage  of 
his  style,"  as  Mr.  Mumford  put  it  in 
an  excellent  article  on  the  Predica 
ment  of  Emptiness.  Mr.  Mumford 
finds  still  further  promise  in  his 
work.  I  am  not  sure  I  do.  In  Hem 
ingway's  style  and  method,  I  find 
proof  of  development  and  indication 
of  more.  But  of  the  penetrating  in 
sight  and  imaginative  interpretation 
of  the  important  artist,  I  find  little 
more  evidence  in  Hemingway's  last 
book  than  in  his  first. 

BY  STRESSING  the  vitality  of  physi 
cal  activity,  of  sense  experience, 
of  living,  as  opposed  to  the  deadliness 
and  unreality  of  comparatively  iso 
lated  processes  of  thought,  Ernest 
Hemingway  has  given  contempo 
rary  fiction  a  healthy  and  much 
needed  stimulant.  He  has  recalled 
our  attention  to  varied  incident,  to 
the  essential  story  in  a  work  of  fic 
tion.  He  shows  us  what  it  means  to 
live  with  all  one's  senses;  he  gives  us 
impressions  through  touch,  taste, 
smell,  sound,  sight,  whereas  few 
authors  range  beyond  sight  and 
sound.  He  writes  a  sturdy,  vigorous, 
lively  prose  which  is  in  no  way 
literary,  artificial.  His  characters 
approach  life,  any  kind  of  life,  with 
intense  awareness,  not  infrequently 
almost  with  gusto.  He  depicts  sense 
experience  as  it  seems  to  be.  He 
stirs  us  to  appreciate  being  alive. 

What  has  enabled  Hemingway  to 
do  this  is  his  own  personality,  his 
instinctive  emphasis  of  sense  impres 
sions.  "The  element  of  sensuousness 


in  every  aspect  of  life,"  which 
Margaret  Anderson  says  "is  the 
foundation  of  his  huge  enjoyment  in 
living,"  admirably  fitted  him  to  pro 
duce  the  work  he  has.  But  it  may 
quite  as  surely  prevent  him  from 
approaching  what  Mr.  Mumford 
calls  the  "large  tracts  of  life"  he  has 
not  treated.  Hemingway  has  turned 
the  lessons  of  his  earlier  books  to  his 
special  purpose  of  fixing  for  us  sense 
experience  through  well  constructed 
narrative.  If  his  later  books  show 
more  skilfull  handling  of  his  char 
acters  than  the  first,  they  show  little 
more  interest  in  the  effects  of  their 
experiences  on  the  characters,  in  the 
human  significance  of  events. 

Hemingway,  as  I  have  said,  writes 
in  the  rhythm  of  everyday  speech 
and  thought.  To  make  such  writing 
easier  and  more  convincing,  he 
usually  employs  the  simple  trick  of 
telling  his  story  through  the  impres 
sions  and  reactions  of  a  single  char 
acter.  For  his  narrator  he  always 
selects  a  character  who  may  have 
some  feelings  and  possibly  some 
abilities  above  the  average  but  who 
nevertheless  receives  impressions  in 
the  manner  of  an  ordinary  if  lively 
man.  This  enables  us  to  experience 
the  story  through  a  single  individual 
whom  we  can  easily  understand.  It 
makes  the  narrative  seem  real.  Yet 
the  nature  of  this  character  limits 
the  amount  of  imaginative  inter 
pretation  the  story  can  present. 

Now  whether  this  narrator  be 
called  Nick  or  Jake  or  Frederic 
Henry,  I  fancy  he  contains  much  of 
Ernest  Hemingway  himself.  The 
"limit"  in  Hemingway's  writing, 
sometimes  attributed  to  his  style,  I 
find  here.  For  me  it  is  the  limit  most 
likely  to  keep  him  from  complete 
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success.  Nick,  Jake,  and  Frederic 
Henry  have  almost  no  interest  in  the 
relation  of  man  to  life.  Occasionally 
it  is  borne  in  on  them,  but  when  it  is, 
they  soon  put  it  from  their  minds. 
So,  I  think,  does  Hemingway  him 
self.  His  writings  hold  little  which 
suggests  that  he  is  interested  in  the 
human  implications  of  experience, 
in  the  "large  tracts  of  life"  he  has 
not  treated. 

For  Hemingway  to  treat  life  in  its 
broader  aspects  and  with  deeper 
penetration,  it  would  be  necessaiy 
for  him  either  to  forsake  the  narra 
tive  method  of  his  novels  or  else  to 
create  some  such  intellectually  per 
ceptive  character  as  Conrad's  Mar- 
low.  In  the  short  stories  that  Hem 
ingway  tells  objectively  he  gives  us 
less  interpretation  than  in  the  novels. 
Their  appeal  is  kaleidoscopic.  In  the 
novels,  Hemingway's  attempts  at 
interpretation  are  excursions  inside 
his  narrators*  minds.  If  Hemingway 
can  combine  his  own  impressionism 
and  the  stream  of  consciousness 


method,  employing  the  latter  with 
characteristic  sureness  of  selection, 
he  will  make  an  important  contribu 
tion  to  the  art  of  narration.  He  well 
may.  But  to  interpret  life  imagina 
tively,  from  either  inside  or  outside 
his  characters,  Hemingway's  own 
perceptions  must  develop.  And  I  am 
not  sure  that  Hemingway  can  de 
velop  in  that  way  or  that  he  wants  to 
if  he  can.  When  Margaret  Anderson 
told  him  that  A  Farewell  to  Arms 
would  have  been  "an  altogether 
remarkable  book  if,  instead  of  dealing 
with  a  purely  accidental  instinctive 
love,  it  dealt  with  something  a  little 
higher  in  the  scale  —  say  a  love  ex 
perience  with  some  quality  of  aware 
ness  in  it,"  he  is  said  to  have  replied: 

"I  don't  get  you.  Those  two  peo 
ple  really  loved  each  other.  Gee,  he 
was  crazy  about  her." 

From  his  own  point  of  view  Hem 
ingway  was  right.  And  his  point  of 
view  is  valuable.  Not  many  con 
temporary  writers  are  as  vitally 
alive. 
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BY  FREDERIC  PROKOSCH 

ALDEBARAN  is  captured  in  the  glass 
Ji\.  Of  this  warm  water.  Do  not  break 
The  treachery  of  this  mirror.  Wait, 
Wait.  Now  it  is  broken  and  the  lake 

Is  once  again  a  lake.  The  stars  are  shattered. 
Your  body's  plunge  again  has  set  them  free. 
Aldebaran  has  flown  into  the  sky  again:  but  you 
Are  lovelier  than  he. 


Permutation  in  Suburbia 

BY  STELLA  BALDWIN 

Whose  golf -widowed  years  have  brought  her  faith,  hope 

and  charity 

TEN  years  ago  golf  crossed  the  share   in    this   new    diversion    with 

threshold    of   our    home    and  John.    I    had    always   been    a    firm 

took  as  its  toll  my  husband,  believer   in    separate    holidays    for 

The  condolences  of  friends  and  rela-  husbands     and    wives.     We     both 

tives  failed  to  cheer  me,  for  I  had  agreed  that  occasional   separations 

lost  my  husband  to  a  cause  which  I  were  healthy  for  the  endurance  of 

could  not  see  was  worthy  of  the  sacri-  any    intimate    human    relationship, 

fice.  Had  he  been  taken  in  middle  life  whether  it  was  husband-wife,  parent- 

or  advancing  age,  I  should  have  felt  child,   brother-sister,   or   otherwise, 

less  grieved,  for  I  knew  of  golf  then  for  too  constant  association  leads  to 

only  as  an  old  man's  game.  exaggeration  of  petty  vexations  and 

As  I  look  back  upon  this  decade  of  a    periodic    separation    clears    the 

golf-widowhood,    I    find    that    time  atmosphere.  From  the  beginning  of 

has  healed  my  wound  and  I  have  our  marriage  we  had  always  indulged 

evolved     metamorphically     into     a  in  short  vacations  apart,  if  only  for  a 

happy  golf-widow.  Call  me  a  ration-  few  days.  John  would  go  off  on  a 

alized  golf-widow,  if  you  will,  but  fishing  trip  with  his  friends,  while  I 

whatever  it  is,  I  am  now  strongly  on  would  sojourn  elsewhere.  But  along 

the  defense  of  the  golfing  husband.  came  this  new  institution  of  week- 

At  college,  my  husband  had  been  end  golf. 

a  crack  tennis  player,  captain  of  his  Though  my  outlook  has  mellowed, 
team,  and  a  good  all-round  athlete.  I  still  remember  how  I  dreaded  the 
After  a  number  of  years  of  confine-  approach  of  Sunday  in  the  city,  with 
ment  to  an  office  life,  he  found  tennis  a  perambulator  to  navigate  about 
unsatisfactory.  It  did  not  get  him  the  park.  At  every  turn,  I  saw  fa- 
out  into  the  open  for  a  long  enough  thers  and  mothers  together  caring 
period,  and  after  three  or  four  sets  for  their  children;  but  mine  was  a 
he  was  through  for  the  day.  Golf  one-man  job.  However,  while  these 
beckoned  and  John  succumbed  to  its  women  had  compassion  for  me,  the 
lure.  deserted  wife,  their  husbands  wore 
Engrossed  in  the  care  of  a  new  a  yearning,  far-away  look,  that 
infant  at  the  time,  I  was  not  able  to  seemed  to  say,  "Lucky  fellow,  I  wish 
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I  could  get  away,  too."  I  also  recall  What  would  it  have  availed  me  if 

that    their    children    were    at    no  I  had  said,  "No,  John,  it's  not  fair, 

greater  advantage  for  care  than  my  I  have  the  baby  all  week  and  now 

own  little  golf-orphan.  you  take  care  of  him  on  Sunday!" 

On   the   surface,   this   picture  of  I  have  heard  this  attitude  expressed 

mother  tending  the  baby  and  father  by  many  women.  They  are  resentful 

off  for  a  day  of  golf  seems  unfair,  but  of  their  husband's  day  of  freedom 

let's  analyze  it.  John  is  a  professional  and  much  unhappiness  results.  The 

man,  who  puts  in  six  days  a  week  of  weaker  ones  succumb  to  their  wives' 

hard  labor.  He  works  in  an  office  in  pleadings,  forfeit  their  golf  and  re- 

the  heart  of  the  city.  He  returns  at  gret  it  the  rest  of  their  lives.  The 

night  too  fatigued  to  step  out  of  stronger    ones    win    out    but    are 

doors  for  a  short  walk.  The  only  branded  as  brutes  who  neglect  their 

fresh  air  he  is  exposed  to  is  on  his  wives, 
way  to  his  office  and  back  again. 

Many  days  he  is  even  forced  to  forego  T^C  THEN  our  first  child  was  a  few 

his  lunch.  Wouldn't  you  grant  him  a  W  years  old,  I  took  to  golf  my- 

Sunday  in  the  sunshine,  free  from  self.  It  appealed  to  me  immediately, 

irritations,  diverting  enough  to  make  Though  I  was  not  constitutionally 

him  forget  his  daily  cares?  an  athlete,  it  satisfied  me  because  it 

Consider  my  side  of  the  picture.  I  was  a  game  that  one  could  enjoy 

have  always  had  a  competent  maid  without   having   to   excel   in   it.    I 

to    relieve    me    of    the    household  played  about  once  or  twice  a  week, 

drudgery.  I  chose  to  rear  the  children  not  enough  to  become  adept,  but 

myself,  because  I   felt  that  I   was  enough   to  realize  why  men  leave 

more  capable  of  that  job  than  any  home.  I  found  myself  on  the  golf 

one  else.  While  I  was  curious  to  get  course  forgetting  that  I  had  a  home, 

out  and  discover  this  royal  game  for  a  family,  or  a  care  in  the  world, 

myself,  I  felt  that  this  would  come  Another    infant    interrupted    my 

later  and  satisfied  myself  with  "time  golf,  but  John's  went  on  and  on. 

off*'  afternoons  to  pursue  my  own  Playing  at  public  golf  courses  be- 

hobbies.  came  unsatisfactory,  so  he  joined  a 

The  difference  between  our  two  club.  A  year  or  two  later  we  moved 
jobs,  as  I  see  it,  was  that  mine  was  to  the  suburbs  and  found  ourselves 
part  time  and  John's  was  full  time,  just  a  few  minutes  from  the  club. 
I  had  any  afternoon  I  desired  for  Golf  was  now  accessible  to  both  of  us 
outside  interests  while  John  had  but  at  the  slightest  whim.  John  played 
one  day.  I  chose  my  own  hobbies,  regularly  and  I  went  over  occasion- 
why  shouldn't  he  choose  his?  John's  ally.  With  the  children  growing  I 
golf  did  not  inconvenience  me.  It  found  that  I  could  even  get  away  on 
merely  deprived  me  of  his  company,  Sunday  and  play  a  round  with  John 
which  I  enjoyed.  Knowing  that  golf  if  I  chose.  But,  strangely  enough,  I 
contributed  to  John's  general  health  chose  not  to.  In  the  first  place,  John 
and  happiness,  should  I  not  cooper-  played  in  the  eighties  and  I  was  a 
ate  in  every  way  possible  to  make  his  "duffer."  Why  spoil  his  game,  and, 
day  of  relaxation  a  successful  one?  incidentally,  his  good  humor? 
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During  the  week,  while  the  chil-  His  wife    rates    one    hundred    per 

dren  are  at  school,  I  run  over  to  the  cent.  She  gets  what  she  wants  out 

club  occasionally.  I  enjoy  the  game  of  life. 

fully,  but  it  does  not  obsess  me.  The  second  type  of  home  is  one 
It  has  made  me  understand  its  ap-  where  husband  has  a  burning  fever 
peal  to  the  tired  man.  John  returns  for  golf  and  wife  tries  her  best  to 
home  from  his  golf,  and  chuckling,  abate  it,  but  is  unsuccessful.  She  be- 
tells  me,  "You  know  that  tenth  hole  comes  a  golf-widow  for  life,  but  is 
with  the  water  hazard,  par  three?  never  resigned  to  her  lot,  and  con- 
Well,  I  landed  on  the  green  in  one,  tinues  to  hope  that  golf  will  one  day 
just  two  inches  from  the  hole  —  two  go  out  of  her  husband's  life.  Hers  is 
inches  more  and  I'd  have  had  a  hole  the  husband  who  imbibes  on  the 
in  one."  Instead  of  wondering  what  "nineteenth  hole"  to  prepare  himself 
it  is  all  about  and  looking  bored  to  for  the  offensive  when  he  reaches 
boot,  I  have  a  vicarious  thrill  my-  home.  His  is  the  wife  who  always 
self.  phones  the  club  from  five  o'clock 

Everybody's  husband  plays  golf  on,  to  see  if  her  George  has  left  for 

in   the   suburbs.   While   the   selling  home.  But  George  has  the  locker  man 

bait  for  moving  the  Lares  and  Pe-  trained  to  recognize  her  voice,  and 

nates  from  town  to  country  has  al-  inevitably    when    she    phones,    she 

ways  been  the  wide,  open  spaces  for  hears,  "Mr.  Brown  is  on  his  way 

the  children,  one  soon  discovers  that  home,  ma'am,"  while,  in  reality,  he 

it  was  the  "wide,  open  fairways"  is  out  starting  on  another  round.  I 

that  broke  down  the  sales  resistance  should    rate    his    happiness    about 

of  one's  husband.  seventy-five,    and    his   wife's   fifty. 

One    can    not    escape    observing  George,  at  least,  can  slough  off  his 

family  relationships  at  close  range  in  troubles  on  the  golf  course,  but  Mrs. 

the  suburbs.  Life  is  much  more  in-  George  can  not  forget  her  role  of 

timate  here  than  among  apartment-  neglected  wife.  Unfortunately,  this 

dwellers  in   the  city.  Homes  in   a  species  of  golf-widow  is  predominant 

typical   suburban  locality   such   as  and  more  deadly  than  any  other, 

ours  are  of  three  kinds:  First,  there  is  Her  husband  will  play  his  golf,  no 

the  home  where  the  husband  once  matter  what  the  domestic  hazard, 

entertained  fond  hopes  of  becoming  Which    brings    us    to    our    third 

a  golfer.  He  was  forced  to  suppress  his  home  in  this  classification.  Here  and 

desires  in  this  direction  and  became  there,  sparsely  dotted,  one  finds  a 

inhibited  because  his  wife  prohibited,  home  where  man  can  sow  his  golf 

If  you  will  drive  through  the  country  oats  at  will,  and  where  the  family 

of  a  Sunday,  you  will  find  this  man  unit  still  remains  intact.  The  wife 

weeding  the  garden,  fixing  the  leak  usually   has   an    absorbing   interest 

on  the  roof,  sweeping  the  walk,  or  outside  of  the  home  which  forms  an 

taking  Aunt  Jane  and  Uncle  Harry  outlet  for  her  spare  time.  She  is  not 

for  a  drive.  This  poor  soul  is  usually  dependent  socially  on  the  members 

very  handy  around  the  house,  good  of  her  family.  Her  own  self-respect 

at  heart   and   sensitive,   and   rates  rates  high  and  likewise  the  respect  of 

about  fifty  per  cent  in  happiness,  husband  and  children  for  her. 
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From  the  opposition  comes  the 
argument  that  golf  deprives  the 
home  of  its  pater  familias.  "But 
what  of  those  poor  children  who  will 
grow  up  not  knowing  the  influence  or 
companionship  of  a  father?"  they 
cry.  Have  you  ever  observed  a  com 
plete  family  of  father,  mother  and 
children  of  a  Sunday?  Father  will 
play  around  with  the  children  for  a 
little  while  in  the  morning,  until  you 
hear,  "Now,  Junior,  run  along  and 
let  father  read  his  paper."  And 
Junior  is  glad  to  run  along,  because 
he  doesn't  get  the  same  fun  out  of 
playing  with  father  as  he  does  with 
his  chum,  Billy. 

The  traditional  Sunday  dinner 
with  all  the  family  assembled  and 
father  at  the  head  of  the  table  may 
have  its  merits.  We  solve  that  prob 
lem  by  having  ours  in  the  evening. 

Fred,  one  of  our  friends  at  the 
club,  is  known  as  the  "model  hus 
band"  among  men.  He  insists  on 
"having  that  celebrated  Sunday 


dinner  at  home  with  his  family  and 
spending  the  afternoon  with  his 
children."  His  wife  tells  me  another 
version  of  the  story.  Fred  plays  golf 
"only  in  the  morning."  He  comes 
home  to  dinner  at  two  or  three  (the 
cook  had  it  scheduled  at  one).  The 
children  are  "starved"  and  irritable 
from  waiting,  wife  is  cross  and  cook 
threatens  to  leave.  Dinner  is  eaten 
solemnly,  the  children  go  out  of 
doors  to  play,  and  Fred,  tired  from 
his  morning's  golf,  naps  for  the  rest 
of  the  afternoon.  But  Fred  is  satis 
fied.  He  spends  his  Sunday  with  his 
family. 

The  tranquillity  of  the  golf- widow 
is  of  her  own  making.  When  golf  en 
ters  her  home  and  absorbs  the  inter 
est  of  her  husband,  she  may  meet  its 
intrusion  with  resentment  or  per- 
verseness,  or  weigh  values  and  wel 
come  it  with  liberality.  There  is  no 
evading  it;  when  it  comes,  it  endures. 
If  she  resists  it,  the  props  are  re 
moved  from  something  more  vital. 
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by 


OME  is   the 

traveler,    to 

find  th'at  in- 
defatigable  and 
ever-interesting 
anti-American  Stu 
art  Chase  again  in 
the  limelight,  this 
time  with  a  corking 
book  on  Mexico. 
Why  does  the  Land- 
scaper  call  Mr. 
Chase  anti-Ameri 
can,  do  you  ask? 
Perhaps  because  he  is  so  violently 
opposed  to  the  current  culture  of  our 
country;  because  a  good  many  years 
ago  he  helped  to  write  a  book  called 
Tour  Money  s  Worth,  which  was  a 
most  vigorous  assault  upon  the  high- 
pressure  advertising  and  selling  that 
helped  so  much  to  bring  us  to  the 
crash  of  1929.  Because,  when  the  rest 
of  the  economists  of  the  country,  or 
at  least  the  vast  majority,  were  an 
nouncing  publicly  that  with  the  aid 
of  Mr.  Henry  Ford  we  had  discov 
ered  a  new  system  which  guaranteed 
prosperity  for  all  evermore,  Mr. 
Chase  was  saying  just  as  publicly 
that  we  were  headed  for  disaster; 
that,  indeed,  the  System  just  then 
being  worshiped  not  only  failed  to 
guarantee  peace  and  prosperity  to 
all,  but  that  it  did  not  even  promise  a 
reasonable  measure  of  human  happi 
ness  at  the  top  of  its  efficiency.  This 
merry  iconoclasm  goes  right  on  in  the 
new  book,  which  is  published  by 
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Macmillan  at  $3, 
and  the  full  title  of 
which  is  Mexico:  A 
Study  of  the  Two 
Americas,  with 
many  illustrations 
by  Diego  Rivera  and 
written  with  the 
help  of  Marian 
Tyler,  who  is  Mrs. 
Stuart  Chase. 
Would  we  have  lis 
tened  in  patience 
three  or  four  years 
ago  to  the  argument  that  the  republic 
to  the  south  of  us  actually  had  more 
to  offer  us  in  the  way  of  real  civiliza 
tion  than  we  had  to  offer  it?  One  is 
privileged  to  doubt  it.  Most  Ameri 
cans  of  that  period  would  have 
hooted  and  jeered,  and  continued  to 
think  that  the  cause  of  culture  in 
general  would  best  be  served  by  our 
taking  possession  of  the  country, 
putting  all  the  Indians  on  reserva 
tions,  and  turning  loose  our  magnifi 
cent  exploiters  upon  the  vast  natural 
resources.  Now  we  are  more  patient. 
We  know  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  unhappiness  in  this  coun 
try,  and  some  of  us  are  willing  to 
admit  that  even  in  the  boom  days 
there  was  less  of  real  joy  than  we 
were  led  to  believe. 


Village 

MR.  CHASE  went  to  a  village  of 
4,000  inhabitants,  Tepoztlan, 
and  made  a  study  of  a  people  still  in 
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the  handicraft  stage  of  development,  ico.  It  will  undoubtedly  arouse  inter- 
contrasting  their  situation  with  that  est  in  the  country,  but  your  real 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  American  tourist  is  unwilling  to  put  up  with 
Middletown.  In  most  respects  he  the  minor  discomforts  and  incon- 
found  his  Mexican  friends  living  veniences  in  order  to  obtain  the 
happier,  fuller  lives;  more  colorful  major  spiritual  satisfactions.  Mexico 
existences,  with  less  worry.  Naturally  has  in  this  respect  the  same  protec- 
they  have  to  do  without  many  of  the  tion  as  Spain;  the  Mexicans  are  ap- 
blessings  of  the  Machine  Age;  not  parently  able  to  resist  any  invasions 
every  home  has  a  sunken  bath  in  without  altering  their  essential  char- 
pastel  shades,  and  there  are  very  few  acteristics  very  much,  and  this  tour- 
automobiles.  There  are  also  very  few  ists  in  the  large  do  not  like.  There  is 
nervous  breakdowns.  The  striking  very  little  in  Mr.  Chase's  book  to 
contrast  between  Tepoztlan  and  indicate  that  the  Mexicans  are  likely 
Middletown  is,  Mr.  Chase  says,  that  to  become  a  nation  of  innkeepers, 
the  people  in  the  Mexican  town  live  and  it  is  the  nations  of  innkeepers 
to  play,  while  the  people  in  Middle-  that  entertain  the  crowded  chara- 
town  live  to  work.  Apparently  the  banes  .  .  .  Along  with  the  Chase 
Mexicans  have  never  heard  of  John  book  there  is  a  steady  word-of-mouth 
Calvin  .  .  .  There  is  a  temptation  propaganda  in  favor  of  Mexico  that 
to  go  on  writing  about  Mr.  Chase's  has  been  going  on  now  for  several 
book,  not  only  because  it  is  excellent  years;  one  of  the  Landscaper's  good 
reading,  done  with  spirit  and  under-  friends,  who  has  worshipped  Italy 
standing,  but  because  its  theories  find  from  childhood  returned  from  Mex- 
so  much  sympathy  in  the  bosom  of  ico  not  long  ago  with  the  startling 
the  Landscaper,  another  anti-Ameri-  statement  that  he  had  never  loved  a 
can  of  the  same  breed  as  Mr.  Chase,  land  or  a  people  so  much  before. 
But  there  are  other  books  to  be  dis-  Those  who  care  to  pursue  the  subject 
cussed,  several  of  them  bearing  more  further,  before  taking  a  train  or  a 
or  less  on  the  same  general  problem,  ship  south,  will  find  a  good  recent 
Please  do  not  miss  Mr.  Chase  on  history  of  the  country  in  Liberalism 
Mexico.  If  this  sympathetic  reviewer  in  Mexico  by  Wilfred  Hardy  Callcott 
found  anything  to  quarrel  with  in  (Stanford  University  Press,  $5),  a 
the  book  it  is  that  so  much  of  what  volume  that  covers  the  period  from 
Mr.  Chase  seems  to  regard  as  typi-  1857  and  the  new  Constitution  to  the 
cally  Mexican  is  just  as  typically  administration  of  Emiliano  Portes 
Spanish;  there  are  spots  in  Spain  as  Gil  in  1929. 
blessed  as  Tepoztlan,  and  not  an 

Indian  in  a  good  many  thousand  *4  Frenchman  on  ^America 

miles  of  them.  TTF,  BY  implication,  Mr.  Chase  lets  us 

.  JL  know  that  he  is  not  entirely  satis- 

U^ot  a  Tourist  s  Taradise  fied   with    contemporary   American 

MORE    than   one   tender-hearted  culture,  there  is  a  foreign  critic  about 

reader  has  expressed  the  pious  who  is  far  more  outspoken  in  regard 

hope  that  Mr.  Chase's  exciting  book  to  many  of  our  idols.  This  is  Georges 

will  not  start  a  tourist  rush  to  Mex-  Duhamel,  whose  Scenes  from  the  Life 
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of  the  Future  has  been  a  much  dis- 

cussed  book  in  its  French  version  for  TAe  Touth  °f  fyrmariy 
a  good  many  months.  It  has  now  A  NNE  MERRIMAN  PECK  has  written 
been    translated   and   published    as  2\  a  highly  interesting  book  on  one 
America  the  Menace  (Hough ton  Mif-  of  the  European  movements  that  is 
flin,  $2).  This  is  a  long  way  from  giving  color  to  a  whole  civilization  in 
being     another     Andre     Siegfried's  Young  Germany   (McBride,   12.50), 
America  Comes  of  Age;  Mr.  Duhamel  which  is  a  story  of  the  famous  Youth 
did  not  remain  very  long  in  this  coun-  Movement.  Fortunately  for  the  suc- 
try  and  he  brought  his  preconceived  cess  of  this  plan,  Germany  is  still  in  a 
opinions    with    him.    His    book    is  state    where    simple    pleasures    are 
sweeping  and  superficial,  but  it  is  possible,  where  hiking  and  camping 
interesting  because  it  was  written  and  swimming  are  all  inexpensive, 
primarily  as  a  warning  to  his  own  and  where  sports  of  most  sorts  may 
people  of  the  danger  of  falling  com-  be  indulged  in  within  a  quarter  of  an 
pletely  under  our  influence.  Perhaps  hour  of  the  centres  of  great  cities, 
he  became  alarmed  while  going  about  There  is  nothing  more  striking  about 
Paris,  where  the  American  influence  the    Germany    of   today    than    the 
seems  to  grow  stronger  and  stronger  health    and    vigor    of    the    young 
with  the  passing  of  the  years.  At  any  people,  and  the  Youth  Movement 
rate,  he  is  very  much  upset,  and  his  has  played  no  small  part  in  this  situa- 
book  will  not  be  read  at  any  D.  A.  R.  tion.  There  might  be  a  Youth  Move- 
conventions  this  year.  It  is  our  stand-  ment  in  Mexico,  if  one  were  needed, 
ardization  that  most  alarms  him,  and  but  anything  of  the  simplicity  of  the 
while  we  may  differ  in  point  of  view  German  scheme  would  be  out  of  the 
as  much  as  we  like,  it  would  be  hard  question  for  us;  we  are  much  too  ad- 
to  disprove  the  general  truth  of  the  vanced,  even  in  our  present  poverty- 
charges  he  brings.  There  is  nothing  stricken  condition  to  enjoy  simple 
malicious  about  his  criticism;  he  is  healthful  ways  of  spending  time  in 
honestly  frightened  of  what  we  may  which  very  little  money  is  involved, 
do  to  the  world.  On  the  other  side  of  Miss  Peck's  book  is  written  from 
the    question    is    a    small    volume,  close  observation,  and  is  well  worth 
America  We  Need  Tou,  by  E.  Muller-  reading. 
Sternheim  (Hough ton  Mifflin,  $1.75), 

in  which  a  German  declares  passion-  Some  ^ooks  on  "Russia 
ately  that  we  have  within  our  power  ANY  current  discussion  of  such 
the  control  of  the  world  for  its  own  2\  matters  as  civilizations  and  cul- 
good.  This  is  a  very  comforting  sort  tures  is  bound  to  lead  sooner  or  later 
of  book  to  read  after  some  of  the  to  the  Russia  of  the  Soviets,  and  the 
others  mentioned.  Those  looking  presses  continue  to  grind  out  books 
for  further  comfort  will  find  it  in  on  this  subject.  One  of  the  newest  of 
Modern  Civilization  on  'Trial  by  C.  the  journalistic  volumes  is  Seeing 
DeLisle  Burns  (Macmillan,  $2.50),  a  Red  by  Eve  Garrette  Grady,  the  sub- 
survey  of  the  industrialization  of  the  title  of  which  is  Behind  the  Scenes  in 
world,  with  a  good  deal  of  optimism  Russia  Today  (Brewer,  Warren  and 
in  its  pages.  Putnam,  $2),  which  is  distinctly  anti- 
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Soviet.  Mrs.  Grady  had  her  chances  says  a  direct  emotional  appeal.  The 
at  observation  as  the  wife  of  an  sheer  size  of  the  collective  movement 
American  engineer  in  the  employ  of  and  its  vast  sweep,  together  with  its 
the  Soviets;  she  was  invited  to  leave  potentialities  for  the  future  —  there 
the  country  because,  it  is  reported,  a  is,  for  example,  the  Soviets'  plan  for 
joke  about  Stalin  appeared  in  an  cotton  growing  in  Turkestan  on  an 
article  of  hers.  Mrs.  Grady  was  in-  enormous  scale  —  make  the  book  ex- 
tensely  annoyed  by  the  Russians,  citing  reading, 
and  is  unwilling  to  grant  them  very  .  . 
much  of  anything.  She  makes  a  great  *fo  Vreshkovskaia  Diaries  ^ 
to-do  because  a  friend  of  hers  was  ar-  /npnosE  who  are  interested  in  the 
rested  in  a  public  bath  for  using  soap;  JL  historical  side  of  the  Russian 
the  Landscaper  read  a  day  or  two  ago  situation  will  find  two  highly  inter- 
of  a  seventeen-year-old  girl  who  was  esting  books  available  just  now,  one 
arrested  at  Coney  Island  because  the  of  them  The  Hidden  Springs  of  the 
shoulder  strap  of  her  bathing  suit  Russian  Revolution:  'The  Personal 
slipped  down,  and  not  only  arrested,  Memoirs  of  Katberine  Bresbkovskaia, 
but  imprisoned.  It  seems  to  this  ob-  edited  by  Lincoln  Hutchinson  (Stan- 
server  that  Mrs.  Grady  was  tempera-  ford  University  Press),  and  the  other, 
mentally  unfitted  to  make  a  real  'The  Real  Romanovs  by  Gleb  Botkin 
study  of  life  in  Soviet  Russia,  and  (Revell).  The  Breshkovskaia  mem- 
that  her  book  is  prejudiced  and  oirs,  which  make  fascinating  reading, 
superficial,  but  it  should  be  a  great  have  been  brought  out  under  the 
comfort  to  those  who  are  sure  the  auspices  of  the  Committee  on  Rus- 
Russian  experiment  is  doomed  to  sian  Research  of  the  Hoover  War 
complete  failure.  Library  of  Stanford.  Mr.  Botkin's 
After  these  comforting  assurances,  book  has  for  one  of  its  most  impor- 
those  who  can  stand  a  bit  of  a  fright  tant  features  a  long  discussion  of  the 
might  turn  to  The  Soviets  Conquer  Anastasia  problem.  There  is  not  the 
Wheat  by  Anna  Louise  Strong  (Holt,  slightest  doubt  in  his  own  mind  — 
$2),  which  is  a  first-hand  account  of  he  knew  Anastasia  and  the  rest  of 
the  first  great  wheat  harvest  under  the  royal  family  in  Russia  —  that 
the  collective  system  of  farming,  the  young  woman  whose  presence  in 
Miss  Strong,  a  well-known  American  New  York  a  few  years  ago  aroused  so 
journalist,  is  quite  frankly  in  favor  of  much  controversy,  is  the  daughter  of 
the  Soviets,  but  her  book  is  carefully  the  Czar,  and  he  explains  most  inter- 
written,  and  whatever  statements  estingly  why  the  remaining  Roma- 
she  makes  are  susceptible  of  proof,  novs  and  other  Russian  aristocrats 
News  reports  are  that  this  year's  turned  their  backs  on  this  pathetic 
harvest  will  be  far  greater  than  the  refugee.  This  is  an  intimate  personal 
first,  about  which  Miss  Strong  writes  narrative  that  will  hold  the  attention 
so  graphically  and  dramatically,  and  of  any  one  who  picks  it  up;  it  appears 
the  bearing  of  this  stupendous  experi-  to  have  no  small  historical  value,  and 
ment  upon  the  daily  life  of  a  whole  is  certainly  highly  readable.  Mr. 
section  of  the  American  public  —  the  Botkin  is  a  novelist  of  attainments; 
wheat-growers — gives  every  thing  she  his  family  in  Russia  was  associated 
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with  the  ruling  house  for  generations,  torical    tapestry   wrought   with    all 

He  brings  out  many  points  in  con-  possible  artistry,  Puvis  de  Chavannes 

nection  with  the  history  of  the  Ro-  frescoes  in  words.  This  much  for  the 

manovs  that  will  be  new  to  most  credit  side.   It  is  a  paler  and  less 

readers;  the  book  is  worth  reading  dramatic  novel  than  Death  Comes  for 

for   the   extraordinary  chapters   on  the  Archbishop.  Is  there  significance 

Anastasia  alone.  in  the  fact  that  Miss  Gather  has  done 

these  two  historical  studies  in  succes- 

tMus  Qather  s  ^(ew  y^ove/  sion?  Is  she  abandoning  the  contem- 

rrpwo  novels  seem  to  be  dividing  porary  scene  altogether  for  this  sort 
JL  the    attention    of    the    serious-  of  tapestry-weaving?  If  so,  for  all  the 
minded  followers  of  fiction  at  present,  beauty  of  the  books,  some  of  us  will 
and  one  of  these,  Hatter  s  Castle  by  feel  a  definite  loss.  However,  even  if 
A.  J.  Cronin,  has  already  been  com-  she  plans  to  retire  to  an  ivory  tower, 
mented  upon  at  some  length  in  these  what  issues  from  it  will  be  stirring  to 
columns,  as  it  was  well  on  its  way  to  a  the  soul,  and  the  Landscaper  is  not 
world-success  when  the  Landscaper  one  to  quarrel  with  the  production 
left  England  some  time  ago.  It  is  now  of  things  that  hold  their  own  beauty, 
being  translated  into  most  of  the  however  much  he  may  wish  that  all 
languages  of  importance  and  is  cer-  the  good  novelists  might  come  to 
tain   to   sell  into   the  hundreds  of  the  aid  of  their  country  .  .  . 
thousands.  It  is  a  striking  example  of  .    . 
the  uncertainty  of  the   publishing  ^  Variety  of  Fiction 
business;  the  author  is  a  Scotch  doc-  /npHERE    are    a   number   of  other 
tor,  and  it  is  a  first  book,  a  long,  JL  novels  to  select  from,  and  the 
rather  melodramatic  and  tragic  sort  variety  is  wide,  as  usual.  Those  who 
of  novel  that  would  hardly  be  ex-  have  followed  the  career  of  Willie 
pected  to  arouse  a  great  deal  of  in-  Maddison,  the  poet-hero  of  Henry 
terest  during  a  time  of  depression.  It  Williamson's  tetralogy,  The  Flax  of 
had  an  extraordinary  press  in  Eng-  Dream,  will  be  interested  in  the  re- 
land,  but  this  does  not  always  mean  vised  version  of  the  third  part  of  the 
large   sales.    Very    apparently,    the  long    story,    The    Dream    of    Fair 
book  has  the  mysterious  something  Women  (Button,  $2.50).  Mr.   Wil- 
that  makes  people  want  to  read  it,  liamson    has    completely    rewritten 
and  talk  about  it.  The  other  novel  this  story  of  the  period  immediately 
mentioned  is,  of  course,  Willa  Cath-  after  the  World  War,  and  has  im- 
er's  Shadows  on  the  Rock   (Knopf,  proved   it   in   its   organization   and 
$2.50),  a  story  of  Quebec  in  the  early  style.  Maddison's  love  affair  with  a 
days  of  its  settlement.  It  goes  with-  married  woman,  who  is  as  faithless 
out  saying  that  any  novel  by  Miss  to  him  as  she  is  to  her  husband, 
Gather  is  a  major  event  in  any  pub-  makes  what  plot  there  is  to  the  tale, 
lishing  season;  there  is  no  doubt  that  It    has    the    usual    descriptions    of 
a  great  many  people  will  find  pleas-  nature  and  discussions  of  animal  life 
ure   and  satisfaction  in   the  lovely  that  mark  this  author's  writings;  the 
prose  of  Shadows  on  the  Rock,  and  in  Landscaper's  objection  to  it  is  its 
its  beautiful  descriptions.  It  is  his-  sentimentality.  Maddison  is  not  a 
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satisfactory  protagonist  for  a  drama  life  in  America  is  David  Pinski's 
as  sweeping  as  this,  for  the  very  The  Generations  of  Noah  Edon  (Ma- 
simple  reason  that  he  is  defeated  caulay,  $2.50).  Mr.  Pinski  is  a  dis- 
from  within,  and  is  not  the  victim  tinguished  writer  in  Yiddish.  In  his 
of  circumstances  beyond  his  control,  novel  he  has  attempted  to  show  the 
Any  student  of  psychology  might  life  of  three  generations,  acting  upon 
have  known  from  the  novel  of  his  and  being  acted  upon  by  America, 
boyhood,  The  Beautiful  Tears,  that  The  first  generation  suffers  a  break- 
his  chances  of  standing  up  the  world  ing  down  of  old  ideals,  the  second  is 
were  small,  and  however  hard  Mr.  caught  in  the  lust  for  material  gain, 
Williamson  tries  to  convince  the  but  the  third  regains  a  spirituality 
reader  that  Maddison  is  a  sort  of  that  has  something  in  it  of  the  an- 
Christ-Shelley,  destined  to  lead  the  cient  Jewish  tradition,  and  more, 
world  into  brighter  times,  he  can  not  perhaps,  of  modern  social  justice, 
escape  the  charge  that  his  hero  is  It  is  an  interesting  and  successful 
guilty  of  the  awful  sin  of  self-pity,  attempt  to  set  down  a  family  history 
Maddison  and  Eve,  his  mistress,  are  against  an  environment  at  first  alien, 
given  to  dissolving  into  tears  a  little  and  steadily  becoming  more  home- 
too  often  for  most  of  us,  also.  like,  until  family  and  environment 

.  are  one. 

*And  tMore  Novels  God  in  the  Straw  Penby  john  Fort 

GOOD,  solid,  thoughtful  novel  (Dodd,  Mead,  $2),  a  young  South- 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  ern  novelist  whose  development  the 
is  'The  Pastor  of  Poggsee,  by  Gustav  Landscaper  has  followed  with  keen 
Frenssen  (Houghton  Mirfiin,  $2.50),  interest,  is  a  story  of  a  religious  re- 
the  story  of  a  German  parson  in  vival  in  a  Georgia  community,  which 
Holstein  between  the  fateful  years  while  set  down  in  another  period, 
1914-1920.  In  short,  a  war-book,  if  might  have  happened  last  week.  No 
you  like,  but  of  a  very  unusual  sort,  doubt  Mr.  Fort  has  had  some  first 
and  well  and  interestingly  written,  hand  experience  in  revivals,  as  most 
Silver  Trumpets  by  Lucille  Borden  of  us  have  who  come  from  his  part  of 
(Macmillan,  $2.50),  is  a  romance  the  country;  he  knows  the  subject, 
veiling  a  violent  attack  upon  the  The  novel  is  well  done,  good  reading, 
Soviets,  and  especially  upon  their  and  indicates  that  its  author  is 
anti-religious  activities.  As  a  novel  it  developing  rapidly.  His  first  pub- 
is  fair;  as  propaganda  it  is  weakened  lished  work  of  fiction  was  the  usual 
by  the  emotional  state  of  the  author,  autobiographical  story,  and  had  little 
and  also  by  the  reader's  knowledge  else  except  the  quality  of  the  writing 
of  the  futility  of  her  attack.  Seven  to  distinguish  it,  but  he  seems  to  be 
Days  by  Andreas  Latzlo  (Viking,  on  his  way  now.  A  light-hearted,  but 
$2.50),  is  a  novel  of  life  in  Berlin,  in  shrewd  story  of  American  youth, 
which  the  lives  of  several  families  of  is  Emily  Hahn's  Beginner  s  Luck 
varying  social  importance  become  (Brewer,  Warren  and  Putnam,  $2), 
entangled,  a  swift-moving  and  read-  the  first  novel  by  the  author  ofSeduc- 
able  tale  of  scandal  and  tragedy.  An  fio  Ad  Absurdum.  A  solid  piece  of 
important  fictional  study  of  Jewish  English  fiction,  with  homely  quali- 
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ties,  is  The  Bending  Sickle  by  Cecily  . 
Farman   (Morrow,  $2.50),  with  its  *€  Zw^<?  $<g?»W 
background  shifting  from  the  Vic-  rrpwo   novelettes   and   a    book    of 
torian  to  the  Edwardian  and  down  JL  short  stones  remain  to  be  corn- 
to  the  Georgian  period.  It  centres  mented  upon.  One  of  the  novelettes, 
around  the  character  of  a  woman,  Stefan  Zweig's  ^/?w0&  (Viking,  $  1.50), 
who  realizes  her  destiny  through  her  has   made   its   appearance   recently 
father,  her  lover  and  her  younger  upon  best-seller  lists,  which  is  an  un- 
brother.  usual  state  of  affairs.  It  is  the  story 

of  a  physician  in  the  East,  who,  worn 

Two  good  ^(ovels  out  witn  iack  Of  society  of  his  own 

Am  not  to  be  overlooked  in  the  kind,  meets  a  white  woman,  and 
rush  is  Edward  Thompson's  runs  amuck,  bringing  ruin  to  himself 
A  Farewell  to  India  (Button,  $2.50),  and  the  woman,  a  violent  bit  of 
which  is  a  brilliant  novel  of  some-  tragedy  superbly  handled  by  the 
what  the  same  significance  as  E.  M.  author,  who  seems  to  have  unusual 
Forster's  A  Passage  to  India,  in  that  skill  with  this  difficult  form  of  fiction, 
it  is  an  interpretation  of  the  Hindus  The  other  novelette  is  by  Thomas 
and  the  English  in  their  relation  to  Burke,  and  is  called  The  Flower  of 
each  other.  It  is  a  novel  of  contem-  Life  (Little,  Brown,  $2).  It  tells  the 
porary  India,  with  some  of  its  most  story  of  Jane  Cameron,  who  is 
striking  passages  concerning  Gandhi;  introduced  to  us  entering  the  work- 
any  intelligent  person  interested  in  house,  and  a  touching  bit  of  narra- 
India  will  find  it  worth  reading.  It  is  tive  it  is.  The  collection  of  short 
also  by  accident  that  another  of  the  stories  is  Ben  Hecht's,  and  is  called 
better  current  novels  wandered  down  The  Champion  from  Far  Away 
to  the  end  of  the  fiction  section.  The  (Covici-Friede,  $2.50).  It  is  evident 
book  referred  to  is  New  England  that  Mr.  Hecht  finds  time  from  his 
Holiday  by  Charles  Allen  Smart  controversy  with  Maxwell  Boden- 
(Norton,  $2),  which  is  a  first  novel  of  heim  to  turn  out  some  excellent  short 
very  decided  power,  the  story  of  a  fiction.  The  latest  chapter  in  the 
week-end  where  seven  young  people  Hecht-Bodenheim  feud,  in  case  you 
are  present,  each  facing  an  emotional  have  overlooked  it,  is  called  Duke 
crisis.  These  are  very  real  young  Herring  (Liveright,  12.50).  It  is  a 
people,  not  the  kind  one  meets  in  the  reply  to  Mr.  Hecht's  Count  Bruga. 
magazines,  and  Mr.  Smart  has  han-  Neither  book  is  of  any  greater  im- 
dled  his  problems  of  character  with  portance  than  the  controversy  itself, 
real  skill.  His  book  has  the  advantage  it  might  be  added.  But  Mr.  Hecht 
of  many  advance  blurbs  from  dis-  can  write  short  stories, 
tinguished  people,  which  is  not  so  .  . 
unusual.  But  it  deserves  the  bally-  Atones  of  Real  QJe 
hoo,  and  this  is  somewhat  out  of  the  /npHERE  are  a  few  books  about  that 
ordinary.  He  has  hit  upon  a  tech-  JL  are  true  narratives  more  or  less  in 
nique  which  is  unusual,  and  he  the  form  of  novels.  One  of  these,  God 
handles  it  with  a  marked  degree  of  Have  Mercy  on  Me!  is  by  the  author  of 
success.  No  Bed  of  Roses,  and  continues  that 
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tragic  and  sordid  story  of  the  life  of  a  but  apparently  more  accurate.  The 
prostitute;  another  is  Pauline  Lead-  mercury  frequently  falls  to  95  degrees 
er's  And  No  Birds  Sing  (Vanguard),  below  zero  in  this  curious  land,  and  a 
the  story  of  a  girl  who  lost  her  hear-  pleasant  place  it  is  to  think  about  in 
ing  at  an  early  age,  and  who  suffered  the  middle  of  a  New  York  summer, 
many  other  handicaps,  but  who  Then  there  is  Alvin  S.  Harlow's  ex- 
would  not  let  any  of  them  defeat  her,  cellent  Old  Bowery  Days:  The  Chron- 
a  really  stirring  personal  narrative;  ides  of  a  Famous  Street  (Appleton, 
and  still  another,  is  Caviar  for  $5),  a  rich  and  racy  chapter  from  the 
Breakfast  by  James  N.  Gifford  (Sears,  history  of  New  York,  fully  illustrated 
$2),  which  is  an  account  of  the  re-  from  contemporary  prints,  and  ex- 
puted  goings-on  in  high  society  in  cellent  reading,  and  for  the  more 
New  York  and  Palm  Beach.  Mr.  serious  minded,  Caribbean  Back- 
Gifford  is  said  to  have  gathered  his  grounds  and  Prospects  by  Chester 
material  as  a  tutor  in  the  homes  of  Lloyd  Jones  (Macmillan),  a  complete 
the  very  rich.  The  trouble  is,  of  account  of  the  situation  in  the  north- 
course,  that  reading  about  their  lives  ern  part  of  Latin  America,  with  es- 
is  as  dull  as  the  lives  themselves,  and  pecial  respect,  of  course,  to  relations 
no  more  need  be  said.  with  the  United  States. 

For  those  who  wish  to  escape  their 

troubles  by  burying  themselves  in  Our  ^Monkey  ^Ancestors 

books  about  other  times  and  other  ^rpHELandscaper 'sown book-of- the- 

places,  there  are  several  promising  JL  month   from   the  miscellaneous 

volumes  at  hand,   among  them  A  division  is  Dr.  Ernest  A.  Hooton's 

Yankee  in  Patagonia  by  Robert  and  Up    From     the    Ape     (Macmillan, 

Katherine  Barrett,  with  a  foreword  $5),  an  admirable  account  of  man's 

by  Rockwell  Kent  (Houghton  Mif-  relationship   to  the  lower  animals, 

flin,  $4),  the  tale  of  one  Chace,  from  packed  with  information  very  un- 

Taunton,   Massachusetts,   who   be-  pedantically    imparted.    The    anti- 

came  a  sailor,  sheep-herder,  and  many  evolutionists  will  not  enjoy  it,  and 

other  things,  and  who  finally  settled  if  it  has  not  yet  been  censored  in 

in  the  distant  country  named  in  the  some  of  our  Southern  States,  it  will 

title.  This  is  a  book  rich  in  adventure  be.  But  it  is  as  interesting  a  book  on 

and  local  color.  Then  there  is  The  this  general  topic  as  any  one  might 

Great  Plains,  to  come  nearer  home,  wish,    and    very    good    indeed    for 

by  Walter  Prescott  Webb  (Ginn,  $4),  straight  reading.  Its  agreeable  lack 

a  full,  rich  story  of  the  settlement  of  of  dogmatic  statement  is  one  of  its 

the  West,  and  a  notable  addition  to  principal    charms.    Another   of   the 

recent   literature   of  the   American  miscellaneous  volumes  that  is  worthy 

frontier.  And  The  Road  to  Oblivion  by  of  attention  is  Lewis  Browne's  Since 

Vladimir  Zanzinov,  with  the  collabo-  Calvary  (Macmillan,  $3),  an  interpre- 

ration   of  Isaac   Don  Levine   (Me-  tationof  Christianity  from  the  Cruci- 

Bride),   a  wild   and   thrilling   book  fixion  down  to  the  present — at  least 

about  Far  Siberia,  filled  with  fresh  as  far  as  the  anti-Soviet  campaign 

information,   and  containing  many  against  religion.  This  book  sets  forth 

tales   as  strange  as  Ossendowski's,  the  liberal  point  of  view,  as  those  who 
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know  Mr.  Browne's  other  volumes, 
such  as  ttis  Believing  World,  will 
know,  but  its  bias  is  not  too  strong,  and 
its  author  has  a  great  deal  of  skill  in 
covering  a  large  amount  of  territory. 


U^ew  J&fe  of  Osier 

THE  biography  shelf  is  not  exact 
ly  creaking  and  groaning  this 
month,  but  there  is  a  new  and  de 
lightful  life  of  a  great  man  available 
that  ought  to  go  far  to  make  up  for 
the  lack  of  quantity.  This  is  Tbe 
Great  Physician:  Sir  William  Osier 
by  Edith  Gittings  Reid  (Oxford 
University  Press,  $3.50),  a  brief  and 
very  readable  account  of  the  career 
of  this  splendid  human  being.  The 
author  knew  Dr.  Osier  and  his  family 
well,  and  she  has  done  a  rounded 
portrait  of  the  man  within  the  limits 
of  her  short  book,  which  is  not  meant 
to  conflict  in  any  way  with  the  big 
Harvey  Gushing  biography,  but 
which  may  lead  many  to  read  the 
larger  work.  There  is  a  volume  of 
Osier  essays  just  now  published,  for 
those  who  wish  to  discover  another 
phase  of  a  many-sided  mind;  the 
title  is  The  Student  Life  and  Other 
Essays  (Hough  ton  Mifflin,  $2). 
Supremely  important,  of  course,  to 
all  students  of  international  affairs 
is  the  first  volume  of  von  Biilow's 
memoirs,  Memoirs  of  Prince  von 
Bulowy  1897-1903  (Little,  Brown, 
$5),  a  brilliantly  written  volume 


packed  with  historical  matter  and 
filled  with  sketches  of  interesting 
human  beings  as  well.  It  is  perfectly 
frank,  and  its  style  alone  would  make 
it  stand  out  among  memoirs,  even  if 
its  substance  were  not  so  important. 
Much  new  Whitman  material  ap 
pears  in  Clara  Barrus's  Whitman 
and  Burroughs:  Comrades  (Hough  ton 
Mifflin,  $5),  including  a  great  many 
unpublished  letters  of  the  poet,  and 
the  book  also  furnishes  a  vivid  pic 
ture  of  the  entire  American  literary 
scene  between  1850  and  1900. 


^ook  about  England 

SPACE  grows  short,  but  the  Land 
scape  can  not  quite  be  closed 
without  some  mention  of  a  fine  book 
on  England  called  England,  the  Un 
known  Isle,  by  Paul  Cohen-Portheim 
(Button,  $2.50).  The  author  is  a 
young  Austrian  who  was  interned 
during  the  War  on  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Speaking  as  one  who  thinks  he  knows 
a  little  about  the  English,  the  Land- 
scaper  found  this  book  extremely 
good,  intelligent  and  understanding, 
and  penetrating.  Then,  for  those 
who  can  envisage  the  day  when  air 
planes  will  be  as  thick  as  Fords,  Juan 
de  la  Cierva,  the  young  Spanish  in 
ventor  of  the  autogiro,  has  told  its 
story  in  Wings  of  'Tomorrow  ',  with  the 
help  of  Don  Rose  (Brewer,  Warren 
and  Putnam,  $-.50)  and  a  thrilling 
story  it  is. 
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England  Decides 

BY  WARNER  MARSHALL,  JR. 

An  explanation  of  the  causes  and  probable  effects 
of  her  leaving  the  gold  standard 

THIS  paper  was  begun  on  Sun-  of  the  other  countries;  but  the  possi- 

day,  September  20,  when  it  was  bility  of  demoralization  and  lack  of 

known  that  on  that  evening  confidence  in  England  which  such  a 

His   Majesty's   Government  would  statement  would  impute  was  suffi- 

issue  a  statement  announcing  the  sus-  cient  to  overrule  the  suggestion, 
pension  of  the  operation  of  Subsec-        The  Stock  Exchange  here  reflected 

tion  2,  Section  i  of  the  Gold  Standard  nothing  so  much  as  the  confusion 

Act  of  1925,  which  requires  the  Bank  with  which  this  information  was  re- 

of  England  to  sell  gold  at  a  fixed  ceived  by  the  man  in  the  street.  The 

price.  It  was  known  that  a  bill  for  this  market  opened  weak,  rallied  about 

purpose  would  be  introduced  the  fol-  midday,   eased  off  again  and  then 

lowing  day  and  that  Parliament  was  advanced  into  new  high  ground  for 

to  be  asked  to  pass  it  on  that  day  the  day,  only  to  wilt  again  at  the 

through  all  three  stages.  The  dom-  close.  To  men  in  financial  houses,  to 

inant  quest  on  was,  how  would  it  be  merchants,  exporters  and  importers, 

received    when    it    was    announced  to  manufacturers  and  a  host  of  others 

Monday  morning  in  the  press?  From  the  departure  of  Great  Britain  from 

a  world  which,  in  one  summer,  had  the    gold    standard   was  incompre- 

seen  the  minor  Spanish  crisis  and  the  hensible.  From  the  headlines  in  even 

near  bankruptcy  of  the  German  Re-  our  most  conservative  papers  it  ap- 

public  anything  might  be  expected,  peared  that  something  terrible  had 

There  was  talk  of  closing  the  New  happened.  Uncertain,  many  felt  that 

York  Stock  Exchange  in  harmony  it  was  a  portent  of  more  trouble;  that 

with  the  action  taken  in  the  majority  it  betokened  the  collapse  of  a  great 

Copyright,  1931,  by  North  American  Review  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 
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nation;  that  the  world  was  again  of  a  true  gold  standard  which  re- 
plunged  further  into  a  welter  of  quires  the  practice  of  selling  gold 
chaos  and  depression.  freely  without  restrictions. 

This  action  by  the  coalition  min-  The    absolute    confusion    which 

istry  in  Britain  was,  however,  noth-  reigned  in  international  trade  at  the 

ing  of  the  sort;  it  was  rather  the  close  of  the  War  was  of  vast  signifi- 

sequel  to  a  long,  unfortunate,  but  cance  for  England.  To  preserve  and 

noble  experiment  which  began  after  strengthen  the  sources  of  England's 

the  close  of  the  late  War  and  received  economic  power  required  the  restora- 

tangible  shape  when  England  went  tion  at  all  costs  of  normal  conditions 

upon  the  gold  exchange  standard  in  of  international  trade  and  exchange. 

1925.  The  present  refusal  to  convert  Part  and  parcel  of  this  effort  was  the 

the  pound  into  gold  at  a  predeter-  attempt  to  return  to  a  gold  basis;  and 

mined  rate  marks  the  beginning  of  a  it  may  safely  be  said  that  from  the 

new  period  and  appears  to  be  the  moment  England  first  abandoned  the 

first  concrete  step  towards  a  revalor-  gold  standard  she  never  had  any 

ization  of  the  pound  at  a  level  which  policy  other  than  to  return  to  it  at 

will  permit  the  commencement  of  the  earliest  opportunity. 

British     industrial     and     economic  In    simple    terms,    what    Britain 

recovery.  attempted  in  1919  was  to  create  a 

situation  in  which  the  Bank  of  Eng- 

npHE  War  destroyed  the  interna-  land  could  again  undertake  to  sell 

JL  tional  gold  standard  existing  in  gold  at  jjs.  10^2  d.  per  standard 
1 9 14  because  it  destroyed  the  willing-  ounce  in  unlimited  amounts  and 
ness  of  European  countries  to  sell  without  restrictions  as  to  melting  or 
gold  freely  without  restrictions.  The  export.  To  do  this,  there  were  three 
abandonment  of  the  gold  standard  essential  steps  to  be  undertaken  and 
consisted  essentially  in  the  preven-  England  methodically  began  to  at- 
tion  of  the  movement  of  gold  from  tempt  to  make  them  a  fact.  The  first 
one  country  to  another  in  search  of  was  to  reestablish  the  market  for  gold 
the  best  market.  In  countries  such  as  on  a  sufficiently  wide  basis  to  bring 
France  and  Germany  this  abandon-  into  being  again  a  true  world  value 
ment  was  accomplished  by  the  sus-  of  gold;  and  as  head  of  the  British 
pension  of  convertibility,  followed,  Empire,  England  negotiated  for  the 
after  a  period  of  time,  by  the  placing  abandonment  of  the  conditions  im- 
of  an  embargo  upon  the  private  ex-  posed  on  the  movement  of  gold  from 
port  of  gold.  Similar  drastic  measures  South  Africa  and  to  India.  The  see- 
in  Britain  were  taken,  and  the  melt-  ond  step  was  to  determine  accurately 
ing  of  gold  coin  or  its  use  otherwise  the  value  of  the  pound  sterling  in 
than  as  currency  was  prohibited  in  terms  of  gold  in  this  post-War  pe- 
1916,  and  in  1917  the  export  of  gold  riod;  and  by  withdrawing  support 
was  prohibited  outright.  Even  in  the  from  the  sterling-dollar  exchange,  the 
United  States  the  establishment  of  a  pound  was  allowed  to  find  its  own 
partial  embargo  on  gold  exports  re-  level.  The  third  step,  by  far  the  most 
moved  us  from  a  true  gold  standard  difficult,  was  the  restoration  of  the 
by  nullifying  the  essential  condition  purchasing  power  of  the  pound  in 
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terms  of  gold  back  to  what  it  was  quence  of  the  reduction  in  American 

before  the  War.  money  rates,  and  at  the  close  of  the 

Because  the  greatest  single  source  year  stood  at  $4.695.  Further  gains 
of  monetary  demand  for  gold  during  during  the  early  part  of  1925  carried 
this  period  was  the  United  States,  it  to  $4.776  as  an  average  for  the 
the  world  value  of  gold  was  identified  month  of  March.  It  was  felt  that  as 
with  the  value  of  the  dollar.  This  the  exchange  need  only  rise  another 
narrowness  of  the  market  produced  a  one  and  one-half  per  cent  to  be  at  par 
highly  volatile  movement  in  gold,  and  that  to  allow  the  exchange  to 
and  this  condition  continued  to  exist  fall  back  with  the  certainty  of  having 
until  the  restoration  of  the  gold  to  raise  it  again  at  a  later  day  would 
standard  in  the  important  countries  be  injurious  to  trade  and  industry, 
widened  the  number  of  currencies  for  then  was  the  proper  time  to  return 
which  gold  might  be  freely  exchanged  to  the  gold  basis.  This  was  accord- 
at  fixed  prices.  The  accomplishment  ingly  accomplished  with  the  passage 
of  this  latter  aim  involved  a  choice,  on  May  13,  1925,  of  the  Gold  Stand- 
on  the  part  of  all  countries  desirous  ard  Act,  the  declaration  by  the 
of  returning  to  the  gold  standard,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that 
between  devaluation  and  deflation,  the  Gold  and  Silver  (Export  Control) 
France,  Germany,  Italy  and  the  ma-  Act  would  not  be  renewed  on  Decem- 
jority  took  the  former  and  easier  ber  31,  1925,  and  the  granting  of  a 
method;  Britain  attempted  the  latter,  general  license  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 

To  return  to  the  pre-War  value  of  land  to  deliver  gold  for  export 
the  pound  it  was  necessary  to  against  any  form  of  legal  tender, 
take  any  and  all  steps  which  might  The  return  to  the  gold  basis  by 
strengthen  the  pound  in  the  exchange  England  implied  that  the  rates  of 
markets  of  the  world.  From  1920  on,  exchange  then  existing  could  be 
in  the  face  of  innumerable  adverse  maintained  by  an  adjustment  of 
economic  factors,  the  pound  sterling  prices,  for  at  that  time  the  British 
showed  a  slow  and  spasmodic  im-  pound  was  definitely  overvalued  in 
provement,  and  from  the  low  figure  terms  of  purchasing  power.  The 
of  $3.18  in  1920  had  attained  $4.259  average  London-New  York  exchange 
in  January,  1924.  The  contending  rate  during  February  1925  was  $4.77; 
elements  against  such  a  rise  were  on  the  basis  of  relative  prices,  the 
strong,  as  in  the  latter  half  of  1924,  rate  should  have  been  in  the  neigh- 
when  the  adverse  merchandise  bal-  borhood  of  $4.54.  For  many  months 
ance  of  trade  reached  abnormally  the  hope  was  held  that  rising  prices 
high  figures  and  the  rise  in  prices  in  in  the  United  States  would  cause  the 
England  at  a  rate  faster  than  in  this  exchange  to  go  to  parity  of  its  own 
country  tended  to  counteract  the  rise  volition;  this  expectation  was  not 
in  sterling  exchange.  realized. 

The  average  New  York-London 

exchange  rate  for  June,  1924,  was  TTN    RETURNING    to    the    pre-War 

$4.319,  considerably  below  the  pre-  JL  standard  with  the  pound  sterling 

War  figure;  the  rate  gradually  rose  overvalued,  the  value  of  the  pound 

during  the  autumn,  partly  in  conse-  in  foreign  markets  was  raised  at  that 
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time  about  ten  per  cent,  while  its  business  is  conducted  largely  with 

purchasing   power  was   unchanged,  borrowed   money,    commercial    and 

This  policy  of  improving  the  foreign  industrial  activity  must  temporarily, 

exchange  value  of  sterling  up  to  its  at  least,  be  brought  to  a  standstill. 

pre-War  value  in  gold  from  being  The   effect   on    the   entrepreneur 

about  ten  per  cent  below,  meant  that  class  is  fairly  evident.  Faced  with 

whenever  a  British  merchant  sold  depreciating  assets,  this  class  must 

anything  abroad  either  the  foreign  reduce  costs  of  production  and  distri- 

buyer  had  to  pay  ten  per  cent  more  in  bution,  and  as  the  biggest  factor  in 

foreign  money  or  the  British  exporter  costs   is   labor,   deflation   implies   a 

had  to  accept  ten  per  cent  less  in  reduction  in  wages.  Now  wages  move 

sterling  money.  In  order  to  be  on  a  slowly;  every  downward  movement 

competitive  level,  therefore,  British  is  fought  by  organized  labor  reluc- 

manufacturers  had  to  reduce  their  tant  to  give  up  that  little  which  it  has 

costs  ten  per  cent  unless  prices  rose  gained  with  so    much  struggle  and 

elsewhere.  effort.  The  alternative  to  reducing 

During  the  period  immediately  wages  is  reducing  the  number  of 
following  the  restoration  of  the  gold  wage  earners  employed.  This,  in  any 
basis  there  was  no  appreciable  change  event,  will  be  necessary  if  wages  do 
in  the  indices  of  the  cost  of  living  in  not  fall  sufficiently  to  compensate 
Great  Britain.  At  the  new  value  for  for  the  artificial  raising  of  the  cur- 
the  pound  sterling,  it  is  obvious  that  rency  in  terms  of  gold, 
the  price  level  was  ten  per  cent  too  Together  with  the  penalties  im- 
high.  England,  if  she  were  to  continue  posed  upon  these  classes  goes  the 
the  pre-War  basis  of  sterling,  was  necessary  increase  in  taxes.  The  re- 
forced  by  economic  pressure  to  un-  duction  in  wages  and  the  lowering 
dergo  deflation.  of  profits  would  not  in  themselves  be 

Now  deflation  is  not  enjoyable,  injurious  if  it  were  not  that  the  in- 

because   it   effects   what   is   always  creased    purchasing    power    of   the 

harmful,   a  change  in   the   existing  currency  unit  obtained  did  not  inure 

standard  of  value;  it  involves  a  redis-  largely  to  the  benefit  of  the  so-called 

tribution  of  wealth,  transferring  it  moneyed  classes, 

from  the  rest  of  the  community  to  These  conditions  have  been  faced 

the  rentier  class  and  to  all  holders  by  England  since  its  establishment 

of  titles  to  money.  In  particular  it  of  the  gold  exchange  standard    in 

causes  a  shift  from  all  borrowers,  1925.  In  addition  to  the  problems 

such  as  traders,  manufacturers  and  imposed   by   the   workings   of  eco- 

farmers,  to  lenders;  from  the  active  nomic  law,  the  country  was  seriously 

to  the  inactive.  In  objective  form  it  handicapped  by  the  disorganization 

results    in    the    enrichment    of   the  which  was  still  with  it  in  1925  as  a 

rentier  at  the  expense  of  the  tax-  consequence  of  the  late  War.  Dur- 

payer.  It  forces  a  depreciation  in  the  ing  the  years  from  1919  on,  Britain's 

inventories  of  goods  held  by  mer-  foreign   trade,   the   basis  on   which 

chants  and  manufacturers,  increases  its    economic    organization    rested, 

the    risks    involved    and    causes    a  could  not  immediately  be  revived, 

timidity  on  the  part  of  capital.  As  because  of  international  trade  con- 
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ditions  and  the  demoralization  of 
the  foreign  exchange  markets.  Con 
sequently  its  industries  suffered; 
it  had,  moreover,  a  vast  horde  of 
demobilized  soldiers  for  whom  there 
was  no  place  in  its  economic  society 
and  these  added  largely  to  the  legion 
of  unemployed.  This  unemployment, 
however,  made  wage  reductions 
possible;  but  the  reduction  of  wages 
to  a  lower  and  lower  level  did  not 
improve  the  condition  of  the  laborer, 
crippled  domestic  purchasing  power 
and  offered  less  incentive  to  those 
who  were  not  employed  to  seek 
jobs. 

During  the  time  that  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald  was  Prime  Minister,  at  the 
head  of  the  Labor  Cabinet,  a  tem 
porizing  attitude  was  taken.  While 
economically  deflation  had  to  con 
tinue,  the  attempt  was  made  to  miti 
gate  and  ameliorate  its  consequences. 
The  widespread  dole  payments  are 
but  one  manifestation  of  this.  The 
result  of  this  middle  course  has  been 
that  the  necessary  lowering  of  costs 
to  permit  British  manufacturers  to 
compete  in  world  markets  and  thus 
stimulate  commercial  and  industrial 
activity  has  not  been  accomplished; 
what  reductions  have  occurred  have 
been  offset  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
increase  in  taxes  necessary  to  sup 
port  the  dole  movement,  which  in 
creases  were  at  a  far  faster  rate  than 
would  normally  occur  under  a  drastic 
deflationary  policy  which  did  not 
attempt  to  compromise  with  the 
situation. 

BRITISH  industry,  which  depends  so 
largely  upon    foreign  markets, 
has  been  unable  to  compete  in  these 
markets  and  consequently  to  thrive. 
The  effect  has  been  an  unfavorable 


balance  of  trade  which  could  not  be 
offset  by  invisible  items  such  as 
interest  payments  on  foreign  loans 
and  payments  for  services. 

London  banks,  as  a  result,  have 
been  called  upon  to  provide  gold  and 
credits  with  which  to  pay  for  these 
foreign  purchases.  Such  a  policy  can 
be  continued  as  long  as  the  country 
possesses  an  ample  gold  supply  or  is 
able  to  borrow  in  foreign  markets  on 
long  term  credits.  Ultimately,  how 
ever,  this  method  is  doomed  to  fail 
ure  as  the  continual  drain  will  be  too 
great  for  the  nation  to  stand;  the 
solution  can  only  lie  in  some  action 
which  increases  exports  proportion 
ately  to  imports  and  thereby  lessens 
the  financial  strain. 

During  the  summer  this  situation 
became  especially  acute.  England, 
laboring  under  an  unsuccessful  defla 
tionary  policy,  was  unable  or  unwill 
ing  to  attempt  to  reduce  further  her 
domestic  prices.  At  a  time,  moreover, 
when  unfavorable  exchange  rates 
were  drawing  out  its  gold  supply,  it 
agreed  to  the  freezing  of  the  credits 
which  it  had  granted  to  Germany 
under  the  so-called  "stand-still" 
arrangement.  Unable  to  repatriate 
these  credits  it  engaged  new  ones  in 
this  country  and  in  France.  It  could 
not,  however,  correct  its  adverse 
trade  balance  and  so  was  unable  to 
prevent  this  drain  of  gold.  As  this 
condition  became  more  evident  to  the 
markets  of  the  world,  the  exchange 
moved  still  further  against  London 
when  bankers  in  Paris,  Amsterdam 
and  New  York  and  other  markets 
began  to  withdraw  those  funds  that 
were  on  deposit  in  the  English 
market.  From  the  middle  of  July 
to  the  middle  of  September,  funds 
amounting  to  more  than  £200,000,- 
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ooo  were  taken  out  of  London.  These  to  maintain  the  pound  at  an  artificial 
withdrawals  were  met  partly  from  level  at  which  it  was  definitely  over- 
gold  and  foreign  currency  held  by  valued  in  the  exchange  markets  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  partly  from  the  world  was  abandoned  as  an 
proceeds  of  a  credit  of  £50,000,000  impossibility. 

secured  by  the  Bank  of  England  from  Today  the  return  to  the  pre-War 

New   York   and   Paris    and   partly  basis  appears  to  be  out  of  the  ques- 

from   the  proceeds  of  French   and  tion;  Britain  seems  to  realize  that 

American     credits     amounting     to  with  the  depressed  condition  of  its 

£80,000,000  which  were  obtained  by  economic  organization  it  would  be 

the    British    Government.    In    the  utterly  impossible  to  bring  about  the 

second  week  in  September,  the  hys-  further  deflation  which  this  policy 

teria  that  appeared  in  the  security  would  require.  At  such  time  as  the 

markets  of  the  world  made  itself  felt  country  returns  to  the  gold  exchange 

throughout  industry,  and  there  was  basis  from  which  it  has  just  departed, 

an  acceleration  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  error  of  stabilizing  at  too  high  a 

foreign   balances  from   the  London  figure  will  not  be  made.  And  since 

market.  devaluation  will  be  accepted,  there  is 

One  of  the  two  possible  methods  of  not  an  artificial  level  to  which  it 

correcting   the   adverse   balance   of  aspires;  the  difference  of  a  few  points 

trade  which  was  at  the  root  of  the  is,    under    such    circumstances,    of 

trouble  has  been  indicated:  the  re-  minor  significance, 

duction  of  prices  in  England  in  terms  One  element  must  not  be  over- 

of  pounds  sterling.  The  only  other  looked;  the  present  budget  of  Britain 

was  to  keep  the  same  prices  in  terms  has  been  balanced.  In  the  post-War 

of  pounds  sterling  but  to  reduce  the  period  which  saw  the  stabilization 

cost  of  these  pounds  to  foreigners,  on  a  lowered  basis  of  the  franc,  the 

i.e.,    to    permit    the    pound    to    be  lire,  the  mark,  these  countries  were 

valued  in   terms  of  its  purchasing  definitely  faced  with  the  necessity 

power  and  not  in  terms  of  gold.  It  for  balancing  their  budgets  in  the 

is  obvious  that  to  a  foreign  buyer  it  presence  of  disorganized  monetary 

mattered  little  which  of  these  two  and  currency  conditions.   England, 

alternatives  was  adopted;  in  one  the  by  heroic  measures,  has  balanced  its 

cost  of  an  article  was  reduced  from  budget,  and  the  bugaboo  of  infla- 

one  pound  to  eighteen  shillings;  in  tionary  tactics,  in  so  far  as  they  per- 

the  other  the  price  continued  at  one  tain    to  the  budget,  appears  to   be 

pound  but  the  cost  of  the  pound  in  eliminated. 

the   foreign   exchange   market   was  Two    problems    have    confronted 

forty  cents  less.  Britain  in  recent  years  in  its  attempt 

This,  in  effect,  was  the  meaning  of  to  restore  itself  to  prosperity.  Two 

the  statement  which  appeared  in  the  conditions  were   a  prerequisite   for 

papers    of   September    21.    Unable  success:  one  was  the  balancing  of  the 

longer  to  maintain  the  pound  ster-  budget;  the  second  was  the  adjusting 

ling  at  an  artificial  level,  England  of  its  foreign   trade  balances.  The 

permitted  it  to  seek  its  own  level  in  first  is  now  an  accomplished  fact;  the 

terms  of  world  prices.  The  attempt  first  important  step  to  bring  about 
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the  second  has  been  undertaken  by 
permitting  the  pound  to  seek  its  own 
levels  in  the  international  market. 

As  long  as  sterling  was  artificially 
maintained,  British  exporters  and 
manufacturers  were  laboring  under 
a  handicap  measured  by  the  differ 
ence  between  the  value  of  sterling 
in  terms  of  gold,  and  the  value  of 
sterling  in  terms  of  purchasing  power. 
If  we  accept  the  figure  around  which 
sterling  fluctuated  in  the  week  follow 
ing  the  announcement,  or  $4.10, 
we  find  that  the  pound  sterling  had 
been  overvalued  about  fifteen  per 
cent.  In  other  words,  Britain  in  its 
foreign  trade,  the  backbone  of  its 
existence,  had  a  differential  of  fifteen 
per  cent  always  against  it.  It  was  a 
charge,  invisible  to  be  sure,  that  was 
deducted  from  its  receipts  and  added 
to  the  cost  of  its  purchases.  With  the 
Government's  action,  this  is  elim 
inated.  British  products  can,  as  a 
result,  now  compete  in  world  mar 
kets;  there  will  not  be  this  artificial 
restriction  on  its  industry;  it  will 
permit  the  resumption  of  its  exports, 
and  thus  allow  the  improvement  of 
its  trade  balances. 

?npHE  solution  is  not,  of  course,  of 
JL  such  stark  simplicity;  dangers  of 
both  an  economic  and  political  na 
ture  will  confront  Britain  in  the 
coming  months.  The  saving  ele 
ment,  if  there  be  one,  will  lie  in  the 
forthright  steadiness  of  the  British 
people. 

Devaluation  implies  inflation,  as 
the  steps  preceding  it  are  always  ac 
companied  by  rising  prices.  With  the 
pound  sterling  lowered  in  terms  of 
gold  value  from  its  former  artificial 
level,  prices  must  as  a  consequence 
rise,  due  to  the  depreciation  of  the 


currency;  the  experiences  of  Ger 
many  and  France  are  cases  in  point. 
If  prices  are  permitted  to  continue 
upward,  the  depreciation  is  conse 
quently  increased.  Steps  have  been 
taken  in  England  to  prevent  this,  and 
provided  they  continue  to  be  effec 
tive,  this  danger  will,  in  part,  be 
averted.  The  Government  has  stated 
that  it  will  use  its  powers  to  prevent 
food  profiteering  or  an  unreasonable 
rise  in  food  prices.  Control  obviously 
can  not  be  extended  over  all  articles, 
but  in  such  cases,  it  is  the  staples 
which  are  of  primary  importance. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  danger  of  in 
flation  lies  in  the  demand  which  it 
creates  for  more  money;  with  prices 
rising,  the  population  feels  that  there 
is  not  a  large  enough  supply  of  cur 
rency  in  circulation  to  take  care  of 
the  requirements  of  the  apparent  in 
crease  in  business  activity.  Tremen 
dous  pressure,  both  economic  and 
political,  is  exerted  to  issue  further 
sums  of  money;  and  the  fallacious 
ness  of  all  such  reasoning  is  that  this 
action  produces  a  vicious  circle,  for 
an  increase  in  circulation  increases 
prices  which  in  turn  demand  further 
circulation. 

The  second  danger  lies  in  inflation 
as  a  method  of  taxation.  By  inflation 
a  Government  can  live  for  a  long 
time  and  avoid  the  harshness  of  a 
tax  imposed  under  conditions  when 
the  currency  is  strictly  limited.  An 
increase  in  currency  transfers  to  the 
Government  for  each  note  issued 
the  difference  between  the  value  of 
the  original  issue  and  the  new  value 
on  the  total  issue  outstanding.  The 
incidence  is  upon  the  holders  of  the 
original  note  issue  and  the  burden  of 
the  tax  is  well  spread,  can  not  be 
evaded,  costs  nothing  to  collect  and 
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falls,  in  a  rough  way,  in  proportion  of  this  action  of  going  off  the  gold 

to  the  wealth  of  the  victim.  basis  and  every  succeeding  step  will 

Inflation  in  itself,  however,  is  not  be  the  source  of  myriad  arguments, 

wholly    bad.    Disorganization    only  There  will  remain   those  conserva- 

follows  when  inflation  is  unchecked;  tives  who  feel  that  in  all  events  the 

in  a  mild  form,  it  is  always  present  pound  sterling  should  be  restored  to 

in    every    period    which    we    term  a  parity  of  4.8665  with  our  dollar; 

as  prosperity.   In   Britain's  present  that  otherwise  the  prestige  of  Lon- 

plight,  the  inevitable  inflation  may  don  will  be  gone;  that  England,  not 

be   distinctly   advantageous    and   a  being  a  self-supporting  country,  will 

precursor  to  economic  revival.  languish  in  the  doldrums,  her  foreign 

The  dangers  inherent  in  inflation  trade  shattered.  The  question  again 
can  only  be  avoided  by  a  strong  and  will  arise  of  stability  of  prices  versus 
cautious  policy,  and  the  inheritance  stability  of  exchange.  It  will  call 
of  British  politics  is  the  Asquithian  forth  again  the  discussion  of  the  de- 
formula  of  watchful  waiting.  For  sirability  and  efficiency  of  gold  as  a 
some  time  yet,  the  future  will  con-  standard.  Since  the  unheeded  pleas 
tinue  veiled;  much  depends  on  subse-  of  Mr.  John  Maynard  Keynes  in 
quent  events  in  international  trade  the  days  when  England  was  con- 
and  finance.  Devaluation  implies  a  templating  its  return  to  the  gold 
considerable  adjustment  in  the  eco-  basis,  the  world's  gold  situation  has 
nomic  structure  of  a  country  under-  been  materially  intensified.  Between 
taking  such  a  step.  It  transfers,  for  France  and  ourselves,  the  major 
example,  purchasing  power  from  the  portion  of  the  world's  gold  supply  is 
rentier  class;  this,  however,  is  a  lying  idle  in  bank  vaults  and  the 
criticism  much  overemphasized.  The  balance  is  probably  insufficient  to 
majority  of  contracts  under  the  pres-  meet  the  requirements  of  all  the 
ent  economic  organization  are  of  a  nations  now  on  the  gold  standard, 
comparatively  recent  nature  and  Important  as  such  elements  are  in 
their  continual  exchange  and  turn-  the  problem,  they  are  not  the  domi- 
over  automatically  adjusts  them  to  nant  considerations  of  the  moment; 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  mone-  they  have  been  placed  aside  out  of 
tary  unit.  Unlike  deflation,  however,  respect  to  the  emergency;  they  will 
it  places  the  burden  of  readjustment  appear  at  a  later  date,  to  be  met  or 
upon  those  most  capable  of  sup-  compromised.  But  in  any  event,  His 
porting  it,  and  in  the  long  run  it  Majesty's  Government  has  taken  the 
rebounds  to  their  advantage  as  a  first  step  towards  the  solution  of 
class.  Britain's  economic  troubles;  its  ac- 

In  the  coming  months  when  the  tion  has  at  last  pointed  a  way  out 

immediate   crisis   has   passed   there  where    heretofore     all     roads     had 

will  be  in  England  much  criticism  seemed  to  be  closed. 


Fever  in  the  South 

BY  WINIFRED  SANFORD 
A  Story 

MR.  DONOVAN  took  one  hand  Through  the  blurred  wash  of  mud 
from  the  steering  wheel  and  on  the  windshield  he  made  out  a  red 
drew  his  watch  from  his  flag,  presently,  swinging  from  the  end 
pocket.  It  was  twenty  minutes  after  of  a  trailer.  Another  load  of  drill  pipe 
five.  In  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  bound  for  the  oil  fields  —  six  inch 
quarter  at  the  most,  he  ought  to  be  in  drill  pipe,  he  saw,  as  he  cut  in  ahead 
the  capital  of  the  East  Texas  oil  of  the  truck.  Well,  he  had  heard  they 
fields.  He  let  the  watch  slip  back  into  were  using  six  inch  in  East  Texas. 
his  pocket,  and  took  the  wheel  again  Ahead  of  him,  as  far  off  as  he 
in  both  hands.  could  see,  were  other  trucks  with 
He  had  been  driving,  in  the  rain,  their  trailers,  and  other  cars  slither- 
since  the  middle  of  the  morning,  ing  along  in  the  soft  red  mud.  Drill- 
Well,  he  was  used  to  driving,  had  ing  rigs,  which  had  been  lying  idle  for 
put  more  than  sixty  thousand  miles  a  couple  of  years,  likely,  in  West 
on  his  car  in  two  years;  and  he  was  Texas  and  Oklahoma  and  New 
used  to  mud,  knew  how  to  push  Mexico,  were  moving  in.  He  saw 
through  it.  He  hadn't  spent  twelve  slush  pumps  and  boilers  and  drill 
years  in  the  oil  fields  for  nothing,  pipe  and  casing.  And  everything  else 
Still,  he  wouldn't  be  exactly  sorry  that  went  with  a  boom  —  oil  field 
when  he  got  into  town.  His  arms  workers  in  old  Fords;  promoters,  like 
ached  from  the  strain  of  holding  the  himself,  in  Buicks  or  Cadillacs;  ham- 
car  in  the  ruts,  and  he  was  sick  of  burger  stands  on  wheels;  wagons 
hearing  the  rubber  finger  of  his  loaded  with  household  goods;  and  all 
windshield  wiper  squeak  back  and  the  way  along,  rain  or  no  rain,  the 
forth  on  the  wet  glass.  It  wasn't  hitch-hikers,  with  their  coat  collars 
much  good,  really,  in  a  drizzle;  it  turned  up,  and  their  paper  bundles 
only  spread  the  mud,  which  splashed  under  their  arms,  begging  for  rides, 
up  whenever  he  met  a  car,  a  little  Mr.  Donovan  had  seen  the  same 
more  evenly  over  the  surface,  but  it  thing  plenty  of  times  before  —  in 
was  better  than  nothing.  Luckily  Burkburnett  and  Mexia  and  Borger 
there  were  few  cars  going  west;  nine-  and  El  Dorado  and  Wink  and  Hobbs, 
teen  out  of  every  twenty  were  headed  but  for  once  he  couldn't  warm  up  to 
east,  with  Mr.  Donovan.  it.  He  didn't  trust  it.  He  had  been 
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burned  too  many  times  in  the  last  but   oil   men,   geologists   and   lease 

few  years;  and  now  that  the  big  hounds   and  mail  order  promotors 

companies  were  down  on  him,  and  and  drillers  and,  now  and  then,  a 

the    Government  —  now    that    you  roughneck,    though    most   of   them 

couldn't  sell  your  oil  even  if  you  had  stayed  nearer  the  fields.  They  looked 

it;  well,  he  was  through;  that  was  all;  mighty    good,    somehow,    to    Mr. 

he  was  ready  to  quit.  Donovan.    They    looked    like    old 

One  thing  he  was  sure  of:  he  might  times,  before  the  oil  business  went  on 

look  things  over  in  East  Texas;  he  the  rocks. 

might  even  block  up  some  acreage  A  hand  came  down  on  his  shoulder, 
and  do  a  little  trading;  but  he  wasn't  "Donovan,    how're    you    making 
going  to  drill.  He  was  through.  He  it?" 
was    broke,    to    begin    with  —  flat  "Not  so  bad!" 
broke  —  and  he  had  more  oil  now  Yes,   sir,   it  was   like  old   times, 
than  he  could  sell.  No,  the  other  fel-  Everybody  was  good-natured;  every- 
lows  could  gamble  if  they  wanted  to;  body  was  hopeful;  everybody  was  go- 
he  would  keep  out  of  it.  ing  to  make  a  lot  of  money.  There 

He  ploughed  on  through  the  mud,  was  a  different  atmosphere,  some- 
slowing  down  when  he  had  to,  cut-  how.  It  made  you  feel  that  maybe 
ting  in  ahead  when  he  could,  never  times  weren't  so  bad  after  all. 
dropping  under  fifty  miles  an  hour  Mr.  Donovan  squeezed  along 
when  he  had  a  clear  stretch  of  road,  through  the  crowd.  There  was  a  beg- 
It  began,  presently,  to  grow  dark,  gar  without  any  legs  propped  up 
Through  the  slanting  rain,  he  could  against  the  wall  of  a  building,  holding 
see  the  pines  ahead,  on  both  sides  of  out  his  hat.  Mr.  Donovan  tossed 
the  road  —  East  Texas  pines.  This  him  a  quarter.  Say,  now,  this  was 
morning  it  had  been  mesquite;  this  great!  Here  were  fellows  he  had 
afternoon  it  had  been  oak;  now  it  known  years  ago,  in  other  booms, 
was  the  piney  woods.  and  forgotten.  It  sure  seemed  good 

He  began  to  see  signs  of  the  town,  to  see  them  again.  And  they  were  all 

Here  was  pavement  —  an  airport  —  talking  money.  East  Texas  was  the 

a  tourist  camp  —  filling  stations  and  biggest  field  yet;  you  got  oil  wherever 

grocery  stores;  then  houses,  after  a  you  went  after  it;  you  couldn't  miss 

while,  and  schools  and  churches  and  it;  a  man  was  a  fool  not  to  get  into 

office  buildings  and  hotels,   and  a  the  play.  .  .  . 

courthouse,  at  last,  in  the  middle  of  At  the  hotel,  the  lobby  was  packed 

its  square.  to  the  doors  and  the  crowd  had  over- 

The  streets  were  black  with  cars,  flowed  onto  the  sidewalk.  Mr.  Dono- 
Mr.  Donovan  saw  licenses  from  van  didn't  even  try  to  get  inside.  He 
everywhere  —  Arkansas,  Michigan,  knew  what  it  was  like,  anyhow:  un- 
California,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  der  the  haze  of  cigarette  smoke  the 
It  took  him  a  good  twenty  minutes  oil  men  would  be  milling  about,  hold- 
to  find  a  place  to  park.  And  there  ing  maps  up  against  the  walls, 
were  so  many  people  on  the  sidewalk  scribbling  down  descriptions  in  little 
that  he  could  hardly  push  his  way  memorandum  books,  puzzling  over 
through  —  not  town  people,  either,  abstracts.  There  would  be  map 
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dealers,  and  brokers  with  black 
boards,  and  a  few  women  —  geolo 
gists'  wives,  likely,  swinging  their 
boots  from  the  rail  of  the  mezzanine 
floor. 

It  was  an  old  story  to  Mr.  Dono 
van,  and  yet  —  well,  it  was  begin 
ning  to  get  him.  He  couldn't  help 
himself,  somehow.  It  braced  him  up 
like  a  good  stiff  drink. 

"Hello  there,  Donovan." 

"Hello,  Mac,  how  do  things  look? " 

"They  look  mighty  good,  Dono 
van,  mighty  good." 

"Suppose  I  can  find  a  place  to 
sleep  tonight?" 

"Try  the  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
they'll  find  you  a  room." 

Mr.  Donovan  shouldered  his  way 
towards  the  cafe  on  the  corner.  Half 
of  the  crowd,  it  looked  like,  was 
broke  and  begging,  and  he  was  con 
tinually  handing  out  nickels  and 
dimes  and  quarters.  "Here  you  are, 
son.  .  .  .  No,  I  don't  know  where 
you  can  get  work  —  just  came  down 
myself  half  an  hour  ago." 

In  front  of  the  cafe,  where  the  mob 
was  huddled  in  the  rain,  Mr.  Dono 
van  fell  into  line.  Through  the  win 
dow  he  could  see  the  crowded  tables, 
and  the  waitresses  slapping  down 
platters  and  swinging  cups  and  sau 
cers,  and  whenever  the  door  opened, 
he  could  smell  the  grease  and  the 
onions  and  the  coffee. 

All  around  him  they  were  talking 
about  wells  —  twenty  thousand  bar 
rel  wells,  thirty  thousand  barrel 
wells,  fifty  thousand  barrel  wells. 
Mr.  Donovan  found  himself  nerv 
ously  scratching  his  hands.  If  a  man 
only  knew  where  to  go,  now!  If  he 
could  only  count  on  his  luck!  If  he 
could  only  get  hold  of  a  first  class 
fortune  teller  —  a  girl  like  that  Rita, 


up  at  Borger,  who  had  told  him, 
three  or  four  different  times,  where 
to  drill,  and  had  hit  it  right,  too,  by 
God. 

Mr.  Donovan  craned  his  neck.  He 
had  caught  sight  of  a  driller  who  had 
worked  for  him  once  in  the  Electra 
field.  He  whistled  and  shouted  and 
presently  he  had  him  by  the  arm. 

"Joe,  how  does  it  look  to  you?" 

Joe  was  cock-eyed  with  excite 
ment.  "Prettiest  thing  I  ever  saw, 
Mr.  Donovan." 

"Think  it's  going  to  hold  up?" 

"Sure  I  think  it's  going  to  hold 
up." 

"  You'd  get  into  the  play,  then, 
would  you?" 

"Say,"  said  Joe,  "  I  heard  you  was 
quitting.  .  .  ." 

"Quitting?"  said  Mr.  Donovan. 
"Me  quitting?  Hell,  no,  I  ain't 
quitting  —  not  yet  awhile." 

ii 

YT  MUST  have  stopped  raining  some- 
JL  time  in  the  night,  for  the  sun  was 
shining  when  Rita  woke  up  and 
looked  out  of  the  tent.  Tom  was  up, 
ahead  of  her,  and  he  was  busy  un 
loading  the  truck,  and  piling  their 
things  in  the  wet  grass.  Rita  saw  the 
red  and  yellow  curtain  she  always 
hung  over  the  tent  door  when  she 
was  telling  fortunes,  and  her  little 
table  and  her  two  straight  chairs. 
Tom  was  sure  a  hustler.  First  thing 
she  knew,  he'd  have  the  side  of  the 
truck  propped  up,  and  his  tumblers 
and  paper  napkins  out  on  the  coun 
ter,  and  he'd  be  serving  meals  to 
the  roughnecks. 

Yes,  it  had  stopped  raining  all 
right,  but  it  was  still  wet  here  in  the 
woods.  Drops  kept  splashing  down 
from  the  pine  trees,  the  tent  smelled 
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musty,  and  the  quilts  were  soaking, 
where  they  had  dragged  on  the 
ground.  Rita  would  sure  be  glad 
when  Tom  had  time  to  set  up  the 
bedstead.  All  they  had  done  last 
night,  when  they  got  to  the  oil  fields, 
was  to  put  up  the  tent,  and  throw 
out  the  bedsprings  and  the  mattress 
and  a  couple  of  quilts. 

They  hadn't  even  taken  off  their 
clothes,  they  were  that  tired  —  only 
just  their  shoes  and  stockings.  Well, 
that  was  all  to  the  good;  they  didn't 
have  to  waste  any  time  this  morning 
getting  dressed.  Rita  sat  up  and 
squeezed  her  bare  toes  into  her  sticky 
shoes.  It  wasn't  any  use  putting  on 
her  hose;  they  were  still  wringing  wet 
from  last  night.  After  a  while,  maybe, 
she'd  have  a  chance  to  rinse  them  out 
and  hang  them  somewheres  to  dry. 

She  ran  the  comb  through  her  hair 
and  felt  her  earrings  to  make  sure 
they  were  safe.  Then  she  ducked  out 
from  under  the  tent,  and  stood  up, 
and  twisted  her  dress  around  where 
it  belonged.  After  a  while,  when  they 
got  settled,  she  would  tie  her  scarf 
over  her  head,  so  folks  would  know 
who  she  was. 

"  What's  the  matter  of  this  place  ? " 
said  Tom. 

"There  ain't  nothing  the  matter  of 
it." 

It  did  look,  sure  enough,  like  they 
had  picked  them  out  a  good  place. 
They  were  so  close  to  the  wells  that 
they  could  hear  the  steam  puffing, 
and  they  were  right  on  the  road,  and 
they  were  in  among  a  lot  of  other 
campers,  who  had  to  eat,  she  reck 
oned,  like  anybody  else. 

There  must  have  been  a  thousand 
people,  anyhow,  camping  along  the 
edge  of  the  woods.  Most  of  them  had 
tents,  but  some  slept  in  their  cars,  it 


looked  like,  or  maybe  out  on  the 
ground;  and  they  cooked  over  open 
fires.  Every  place  she  looked,  Rita 
saw  them  squatting  by  their  fires, 
trying  to  get  the  wet  twigs  to  burn. 
On  one  side  of  her  was  a  tent  piled 
full  of  willow  pieces  —  fern  baskets 
and  porch  rockers  and  such.  Well, 
Rita  had  never  seen  a  boom  yet 
where  there  weren't  people  selling 
willow  pieces  —  and  paper  roses.  On 
the  other  side  was  a  sign  painter. 
Rita  could  see  his  cans  of  paint  and 
his  brushes.  She'd  trade  him  a  meal 
ticket,  maybe,  if  he'd  do  her  a  new 
sign  —  "Madame  Rita,  Spiritual 
ist"  —  to  nail  on  a  tree. 

"Say,"  said  Tom,  "how  about 
getting  some  water  while  I  finish  un 
loading,  eh?" 

"Where'll  I  get  it?  Out'n  the 
creek?" 

"Naw,"  said  Tom,  "I  been  there, 
but  it's  too  damn  muddy  from  the 
rains.  There's  wells  around  some 
where,  though.  ..." 

"All  right,"  said  Rita.  "Gimme 
the  buckets  and  I'll  get  you  some 
water." 

With  a  bucket  in  each  hand,  she 
set  out,  presently,  along  the  edge  of 
the  road.  Except  for  the  pine  trees, 
which  gave  her  a  kind  of  shut-in  feel 
ing,  this  was  just  like  all  the  other  oil 
fields  she  had  seen.  There  were  the 
same  horses,  sweating  and  straining 
at  their  loads;  the  same  oil  men 
honking  behind  them,  trying  to  get 
past;  the  same  wagons,  with  bed- 
springs  and  washtubs  and  oil  stoves 
and  washtubs  and  crates  of  chickens; 
the  same  hamburger  stands;  and,  as 
you  came  closer  to  the  railroad 
tracks,  the  same  signs  —  "Townsite 
lots,  $50  —  Gas  and  electricity  — 
high  and  dry";  and  the  same  new 
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pine  shacks,  with  children  standing 
in  the  doorways  and  women  hanging 
the  bedding  out  to  air.  There  was  the 
usual  old  fellow  with  a  stock  of  rusty 
gas  heaters  to  sell,  and  another  with 
a  load  of  furniture  he  had  trucked  in 
from  somewhere  —  cots  mostly,  with 
a  few  chairs  and  tables. 

Rita  was  mighty  glad  to  see  so 
much  going  on.  She  sure  was.  She 
liked  a  boom,  anyhow.  She  liked  the 
excitement.  She  liked  the  crowds, 
and  the  phonographs,  and  the  smell 
of  the  coffee,  and  the  rangers  sitting 
on  their  horses  with  their  guns  in 
their  holsters.  And  she  liked  the  oil 
men  sneaking  into  her  tent  to  have 
their  fortunes  told.  She  liked  to  see 
them  sitting  there,  in  the  half  dark, 
listening  to  her  talk.  "You  stand  to 
make  a  lot  of  money  if  you  work  it 
right,  but  you  got  to  watch  out  for 
somebody  that's  trying  to  double- 
cross  you.  .  .  .  There's  something 
telling  me  you  should  go  to  the  south. 
No,  I  can't  see  just  where,  only  it's 
south  and  not  north."  It  was  a 
racket,  that's  what  Tom  said,  but 
she  had  made  some  lucky  guesses, 
and  her  clients  had  a  way  of  always 
coming  back. 

Well,  here  she  was  at  the  cross 
roads.  There  were  a  few  buildings 
which  must  have  been  here  before 
the  boom,  a  drug  store  and  a  cafe 
and  a  general  store  and  a  church  — 
but  all  around,  everywhere,  were  new 
pine  shacks  and  corrugated  iron 
warehouses.  And  cars !  The  cars  were 
packed  in  so  solid  you  could  have 
stepped  from  one  to  the  other  clear 
down  to  the  tracks  without  ever  set 
ting  your  foot  on  the  ground.  And 
sitting  on  the  running  boards  and 
bumpers  were  the  bums,  all  kinds  of 
them,  old  fellows  with  whiskers  and 


no  teeth,  and  boys  with  thin  white 
hands,  and  now  and  then  an  honest 
to  God  oil  field  worker  out  of  a  job. 

Rita  pushed  through  to  a  filling 
station.  Sometimes,  if  an  oil  field 
town  was  big  enough,  it  had  a  water 
system,  and  you  could  find  hoses 
with  faucets  in  the  filling  stations, 
but  here  there  wasn't  anything  but  a 
barrel,  and  the  boy  sent  her  off. 

It  wasn't  any  use  trying  the  cafes 
or  the  hotels;  she  knew  that.  No, 
what  she  wanted  was  a  farmhouse, 
with  its  own  well,  and  she  saw  one, 
pretty  soon,  off  to  one  side  of  town, 
in  a  grove  of  pines.  At  least  it  had 
been  a  farmhouse  once;  you  couldn't 
tell  what  it  was  now,  because  there 
were  rusty  boilers  lying  out  in  the 
yard,  and  tanks  and  one  thing  and 
another,  and  a  sign  nailed  to  a  tree 
saying  "  Bed  and  Board,"  and  around 
by  the  well,  there  was  another  sign 
saying  "Home  Laundry,"  and  a 
woman,  running  overalls  through  the 
wringer  of  a  washing  machine. 

"Would  you  mind  if  I  was  to  help 
myself  to  some  water?"  asked  Rita. 

"No,  I  don't  mind.  Go  ahead  if 
you  want  to." 

"Much  obliged,"  said  Rita. 

She  walked  back  to  camp  the  same 
way  she  had  come,  slipping  in  the 
mud,  now  and  then,  and  wasting 
water  on  the  ground,  but  that  was 
something  she  couldn't  help.  Any 
how  there  was  enough  left  for  the 
coffee,  and  she'd  go  back,  after  a 
while,  and  get  some  more. 

"  Say,"  said  Tom.  He  had  his  little 
white  cap  on  his  head,  and  his  apron 
tied  around  his  waist,  and  he  had 
come  down  the  road  to  meet  her. 
"You  remember  a  bird  named  Dono 
van?" 

"Sure  I  remember  Donovan." 
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Tom  jerked  his  thumb  towards  a 
muddy  coupe  parked  on  ahead, 
"That's  him  a-setting  up  there, 
waiting." 

"Sure  enough!" 

"He  seen  me  unloading,"  said 
Tom,  handing  her  a  red  silk  scarf  and 
taking  the  buckets  himself.  "He 
wants  you  should  tell  him  where  to 
drill." 

Rita  wound  the  scarf  around  her 
head  and  tied  it  at  the  back  of  her 
neck.  "  Didn't  I  tell  you  they  always 
came  back?"  she  said;  and  she  left 
the  road  and  circled  through  the 
woods  so  that  Mr.  Donovan  mightn't 
see  her  until  she  was  ready  for  him. 
As  for  telling  him  where  to  drill,  well, 
that  ought  to  be  easy,  with  all  the  oil 
there  seemed  to  be  in  East  Texas 

in 

•OSES  had  been  messing  around 
since  sun-up,  patching  his 
fence,  and  making  him  a  gate  out  of 
the  foot  to  an  old  iron  bedstead  a 
white  man  had  traded  him,  a  while 
back,  for  a  load  of  firewood.  He  was 
kneeling  on  the  ground,  studying 
how  to  fasten  it  to  the  gatepost, 
when  he  heard  what  sounded  like  a 
car  a  good  piece  up  the  road. 

Moses  cocked  his  head  and  lis 
tened.  It  was  a  car  all  right,  and  it 
was  coming  his  way,  through  the 
piney  woods.  The  hound  dog  growled 
and  the  children  quit  playing.  They 
had  been  rolling  tin  cans  down  the 
slope  in  front  of  the  cabin,  but  now 
they  slunk  up  to  Moses  and  stood 
gaping,  with  their  eyes  bulging  out. 

"What  you  scairt  of,  anyhow?" 
said  Moses. 

Fact  was,  though,  he  was  scairt 
himself.  Nobody  hardly  ever  came  to 
his  place  unless  it  was  the  laws,  look 


ing  for  stills,  and  Moses  was  scairt 
of  the  laws.  He  didn't  have  a  still, 
but  he  was  scairt  of  the  laws  anyhow. 
And  he  could  see  now  that  it  was  a 
sure  enough  white  man  in  the  car, 
and  that  he  was  turning  in.  ... 

"You  shet  your  mouth,"  said 
Moses  to  the  hound  dog.  The  chil 
dren  had  run  in  the  house  to  Lovie, 
and  he  could  see  them  in  the  window. 

He  watched  the  car  slow  down  for 
a  mudhole  and  teeter  up  the  slope 
and  rock  along  towards  him  like  it 
was  fixing  to  run  him  down.  Then  it 
stopped,  and  the  white  man  got  out, 
and  banged  the  door  shut,  and  came 
walking  over  to  Moses.  He  wasn't  a 
law,  though.  He  wasn't  anybody 
Moses  had  seen  up  till  now  —  a  mid 
dling-sized  gentleman,  heavy  set, 
with  a  wide  felt  hat  and  a  leather 
coat  and  breeches  and  boots. 

"Mornin',  boss,"  said  Moses,  pull 
ing  his  hat  off  and  rolling  it  in  his 
fingers. 

"Your  name  Tatum?"  asked  the 
stranger.  He  had  a  short  way  of  talk 
ing  and  Moses  couldn't  hardly  follow 
what  he  said. 

"Yes,  sir,  boss,"  said  Moses,  after 
a  minute.  "That's  what  I  is  called, 
sir  —  Moses  Tatum,  boss,  that's 
what  I  is  called." 

The  white  man  grunted.  "My 
name's  Donovan,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Donovan." 

Moses  felt  mighty  low.  He  turned 
his  hat  around  and  around  in  his 
fingers.  Out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye, 
he  could  see  Lovie  coming  out  of  the 
house — Ceasing  down  the  steps  — 
limping  along — stooping  over  to 
pick  up  the  hoe.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Donovan  looked  around  him, 
all  around  him,  this  way  and  that. 

"You  own  this  place,  Moses?" 
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Moses  took  his  time  answering.  He 
didn't  know  what  to  say.  Fact  was, 
he  was  scairt  to  say  anything.  It 
seemed  like  white  folks  made  you  say 
whatever  they  wanted  you  should 
say.  He  shifted  his  feet  and  swal 
lowed,  and  then  he  looked  all  around, 
just  like  Mr.  Donovan.  He  studied 
his  house,  with  its  mud  chimney,  and 
its  gallery,  sagging  down  where  the 
blocks  had  rotted,  at  Lovie's  black 
boiling  kettle,  at  her  collard  greens, 
at  the  old  wagon,  at  the  hogs,  at  the 
chickens,  at  the  mule,  backing  up  to 
Lovie  like  he  was  fixing  to  kick  out 
at  her,  at  his  cotton  patch,  at  his 
corn  field.  .  .  . 

"Well,  do  you  own  this  place  or 
don't  you?" 

Lovie  heard  what  Mr.  Donovan 
was  saying,  and  she  stuck  out  her 
under  lip  and  wrinkled  up  her  fore 
head.  "Mornin',"  she  said.  Lovie 
was  scairt  of  white  folks,  more  scairt 
than  any  of  them,  and  she  made  her 
voice  gross  so  as  they  mightn't  know 
it. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Moses,  without 
looking  at  Lovie. "  Yes,  sir,  I  owns  my 
place." 

"Where'd  you  get  it?  Buy  it?" 

"No,  sir,  I  done  inherit  this  land 
from  my  mama." 

"How  much  do  you  own?  Twenty 
acres?" 

"Yes,  sir.  I  owns  twenty  acres, 
that's  what  I  owns." 

"Your  mother's  dead,  is  she?" 

"My  mama's  in  the  ground  four 
teen  year  come  August." 

"Any  brothers  or  sisters?" 

"Yes,  sir,  I  done  had  seven  sisters 
and  six  brothers." 

"What's  become  of  them?" 

"They's  in  the  ground,  boss,  ever 
one." 


"All  dead,  eh?" 

"Yes,  sir,  boss." 

Lovie  stepped  up  closer  and  leaned 
on  the  hoe.  "What  you  fixin*  to  do 
Moses?"  she  said. 

Mr.  Donovan  laughed.  "I'm  fixing 
to  make  a  rich  nigger  out  of  Moses." 

"How  you  do  that?" 

"It's  like  this,"  said  Mr.  Donovan, 
"I'm  fixing  to  drill  a  well,  see?" 

"We  done  got  us  a  well,"  said 
Lovie. 

"Not  the  kind  I'm  fixing  to  drill. 
I'm  fixing  to  drill  an  oil  well.  I'll 
make  a  rich  nigger  out  of  Moses  yet." 

"No  you  ain't,"  said  Lovie,  and 
the  hound  dog  at  her  heels  began  to 
grumble  in  his  throat. 

Moses  coughed.  "You  shet  your 
mouth.  I  wants  to  hear  'bout  this 
oil  well.  What  you  mean  a  oil  well, 
boss?" 

Mr.  Donovan  sure  talked  fast. 
Moses  had  to  pucker  up  his  forehead 
and  hold  his  head  to  one  side  and 
watch  Mr.  Donovan's  lips  mighty 
close  to  hear  what  he  said. 

"You  don't  make  more  than  a  bare 
living  out  here,  do  you,  Moses?" 

"I  dunno,  boss;  I  gets  by.  .  .  ." 

"Listen  here,  Moses,  if  you  do 
what  I  say,  you'll  have  more  money 
than  you'll  know  what  to  do  with. 
I'm  fixing  to  drill  a  wildcat,  see?  And 
I  got  to  have  around  six  hundred 
acres.  It's  up  to  you  niggers  to  get 
together  and  meet  me  half  way.  I'll 
play  fair  with  you;  I'll  make  you  the 
best  proposition  I  can,  and  then,  if 
you're  satisfied,  I'll  move  my  rig  in 
and  drill.  .  .  ." 

"You  wants  to  buy  my  place, 
boss?" 

"No,  I  don't  want  to  buy  it;  I  want 
an  oil  and  gas  lease,  that's  all." 

"  I  ain't  looking  for  to  sell  it,  boss." 
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"All  you  have  to  do  is  say  I  can  Moses   watched    Mr.    Donovan's 
drill,  see?  And  if  I  bring  in  a  well,  car  weave  up  the  road  between  the 
why  then  an  eighth  of  all  the  oil  pines.  "What  he  mean?"  he  mum- 
belongs    to    you  —  provided    your  bled.  "A  oil  well.  .  .  ." 
titled  good,  that  is."  Lovie's  face  was  screwed  up,  and 

"What  you  say  belong  to  me?"  she  was  clutching  the  conjure  bag  she 

"An  eighth.  That's  your  royalty,  wore  around  her  neck.  "I   dunno," 

see?"  she  said.   "I  dunno.  But  he  don't 

"That's  my  royalty.  .  .  ."  mean  no  good;  that's  sure;  he  don't 

"Sure.  You'll  be  a  rich  nigger."  mean  no  good." 

"And  you  ain't  fixin'  to  put  me  off 
my  place?" 

"No,  I  ain't  fixing  to  put  you  off  A  I/THOUGH  it  was  only  the  middle 

your  place."  2~\.  of   the    morning,    Miss  Carrie 

Moses  twisted  inside  his  shirt.  He  was  so  tired  that  her  hands  trembled 

didn't  see  how  he  was  going  to  make  and  the  blood  thumped  in  her  tem- 

a   trade  with   Mr.   Donovan   when  pies  as  she  smoothed  the  counterpane 

he  didn't  understand  what  it  was  over  her  bed.  She  had  had  very  little 

all  about  ...  a  oil   and  gas  lease  sleep  the  night  before.  The  telephone 

...  a  wildcat  ...  a  eighth  of  the  had  rung  every  few  minutes  until 

oil.  .  .  .  midnight. "  No,"  she  had  said,  firmly, 

He  looked  helplessly  at  Lovie.  She  over  and  over  again,  "  Mr.  Donovan 

was  turning  the  hoe  handle  round  is  not  in,  and  I  do  not  know  when 

and  round  in  her  fingers,  like  she  was  he  will  be  in."  Then,  at  a  quarter 

fixing  to  run  Mr.  Donovan  off  the  after  one,  the  geologist  had  awakened 

place.  her,  thumping  up  the  stairs,  and  she 

"I  dunno,  boss,"  said  Moses,  "I  had  just  been  dropping  off  to  sleep 

got  to  study  on  it  a  while."  again  when  she  heard  Mr.  Donovan. 

"What   I    better   do,"   said   Mr.  And   at   seven,   the   carpenters  had 

Donovan,  "is  call  a  meeting  of  all  begun  to  hammer  and  saw  on  the 

you  landowners  in  the  schoolhouse.  new  apartment  house  on  the  corner. 

That's  what  I'll  have  to  do.  I'll  call  a  Miss  Carrie  combed  the  hair  from 

meeting.  I'll  come  back  later  and  tell  her   silver-backed    brush,    rolled   it 

you  when,  see?  I'll  get  you  niggers  all  around  her  finger,  and  dropped  it  into 

together  and  make  you  a  proposi-  the  hair  receiver  on  her  dresser.  She 

tion."  knew  that  she  ought  to  hurry.  She 

"Yes,  sir."  knew  that  Mr.  Donovan  was  waiting 

Mr.  Donovan  climbed  in  his  car  for  her  downstairs,  and  that  he  was 

and  started  his  engine  up  so  quick  impatient  to  get  out  to  his  well,  but 

that  Lovie  like  to  have  fell  over  the  he  would  have  to  give  her  a  little 

hoe.  time.  She  was  too  old  a  woman  to 

"If  anybody  else  comes  along,"  learn  new  ways,  and  she  had  to  do 

said  Mr.  Donovan,  leaning  through  things  properly,  oil  well  or  no  oil 

the  window,  "you   tell  him  you're  well, 

tied  up  with  me,  see?"  Besides,  this  trip  to  the  well  was 

"Yes,  sir,  boss."  Mr.  Donovan's  idea  and  not  hers  — 
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even  though  she  was  curious  to  see  neighbors  had  the  same  experience, 
this  oil  which  had  already  made  and  they  all  felt  as  she  did  about 
such  a  difference  in  her  daily  life,  their  roomers.  Oil  men  were  so  ir- 
Who  would  have  supposed,  two  regular  in  their  habits;  they  kept 
months  ago,  that  she  would  rent  out  such  impossible  hours;  they  neglected 
her  guest  room,  with  its  old  walnut  to  lock  the  bathroom  doors;  they 
furniture,  or  the  other  room,  which  wiped  their  muddy  boots  on  the 
had  been  her  son's  before  he  married?  linen  towels;  they  brought  strangers 
Or  that  Savannah  would  leave  her,  home  to  share  their  beds.  You  could 
after  sixteen  years,  to  work  in  the  never  tell  whom  you  were  likely  to 
hotel?  Or  that  the  town,  where  she  meet,  in  pajamas,  in  your  own  hall, 
had  lived  all  her  life,  in  peace  and  And  of  course  there  was  the  tele- 
quiet,  would  be  so  crowded  with  phone,  and  the  long  distance  calls 
strangers  that  she  would  have  to  on  the  bill  at  the  end  of  the 
force  her  way  through  its  streets?  month.  .  .  . 

Or  that  the  corridor  of  the  red  brick  Miss  Carrie  drew  on  her  gloves  as 
courthouse  would  be  blocked  with  she  stepped  softly  down  the  stairs, 
tables  and  chairs  and  girls  copying  She  had  been  right  about  Mr.  Don- 
records  on  typewriters?  Or  that  the  ovan;  he  was  impatient  to  be  off, 
church  where  she  had  worshipped  for  sitting  nervously  on  the  edge  of 
fifty  years  would  be  sold  to  make  his  chair,  twirling  his  hat  in  his 
room  for  an  office  building?  hands. 

It  was  all  very  unpleasant,  and  He  began  to  apologize  for  his  car 

Miss  Carrie  pressed  her  lips  together  as  he  helped  her  down  the  steps, 

as  she  lifted  her  hat  from  its  box  on  He  had  been  carrying  supplies  to  his 

the  closet  shelf  and  slipped  her  coat  well,   it  seemed,   and   the  cushions 

from  its  hanger.  Of  course  she  was  were  stained  with  mud  and  grease, 

glad,  in  a  way,  that  prosperity  had  but  he  would  spread  a  newspaper  for 

come  to  East  Texas,  but  she  could  her  to  sit  on,  if  she  liked, 

not  help  resenting  the  oil  men,  who  Miss  Carrie  braced  her  feet  on  the 

had  swarmed  in  like  locusts,   and  floor  and  held  onto  the  door  as  Mr. 

settled  on  the  town.  There  had  been  Donovan  swept  around  the  corner 

a  steady  procession  of  them  for  weeks  and  dodged  through  the  traffic  which 

now,  knocking  at  her  door,  demand-  filled  the  streets.  How  fast  he  drove! 

ing  room  and  board.  Yesterday,  one  And    how    impatiently   he    honked 

had  asked  if  her  parlor  was  full  —  when  he  had  to  wait  at  a  crossing! 

and   her   dining   room  —  or   if  she  Miss  Carrie  wondered  what  her  son 

would  be  willing  to  screen  off  part  would  say  if  he  could  see  her  now, 

of  her  front  gallery  with  awnings,  sliding  around  on  a  newspaper,  in  a 

and  set  up  a  cot  for  him  there.  And  muddy  car,  with  an  oil  man  from 

there  were  others  —  panhandlers,  her  West  Texas.  .  .  . 

son  called  them,  who  knocked  at  the  She  didn't  see  her  son,  however, 

back  door,  late  at  night,  often,  when  or  any  one  else  she  had  ever  seen 

she  was   alone   in   the   house,   and  before.  She  saw  oil  men,  of  course, 

begged  for  food.  hundreds  of  them,  in  their  breeches 

All  of  Miss  Carrie's  friends  and  and  boots,  and  slovenly  women  car- 
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rying  paper  flowers  from  door  to 
door,  and  boys  selling  sandwiches 
and  pralines  on  the  courthouse  steps, 
and  blind  beggars,  and  old  Negroes 
with  guitars,  but  they  were  strangers, 
all  of  them,  who  had  drifted  in 
with  the  boom. 

Even  the  buildings  had  changed. 
Almost  every  house  had  a  new  roof 
or  a  new  wing.  The  church  house 
stood  empty,  with  its  door  swinging 
in  the  wind,  and  the  parsonage  was 
an  office  building.  There  were  muddy 
cars  parked  under  the  blossoming 
peach  trees  in  its  yard. 

Even  the  country,  she  noticed 
presently,  as  they  crossed  the  rail 
road  tracks  and  left  the  town  be 
hind  them  —  even  the  country  had 
changed.  There  were  still  green  pines 
and  pink  redbud  and  white  flowering 
dogwood,  in  the  distance,  but  all 
along  the  road,  on  both  sides,  were 
shacks  and  tents  and  corrugated 
iron  buildings,  and  hamburger  stands, 
and  filling  stations.  And  such  people! 
Miss  Carrie  had  been  familiar  with 
poverty  all  her  life,  but  this  wasn't 
poverty;  it  was  something  she  didn't 
have  a  name  for  —  something  a  great 
deal  lower  than  poverty. 

There  were  trucks  on  the  road, 
loaded  with  what  she  supposed  must 
be  drilling  equipment,  and  Mr.  Don 
ovan  was  continually  blowing  his 
horn  and  trying  to  pass  them.  Once 
he  very  nearly  slid  into  the  ditch, 
and  Miss  Carrie  was  thrown  against 
the  door  as  the  car  swerved  around. 
A  little  farther  on,  a  load  of  pipe 
had  tipped  over,  and  they  had  to 
wait  until  it  was  righted. 

Now  that  they  were  farther  from 
town,  the  campers  were  fewer,  and 
the  shacks  disappeared  altogether. 
There  was  nothing  for  miles  but  the 


piney  woods  and  the  Negroes'  little 
farms  in  the  clearings,  and  their 
schoolhouses  and  churches  and  bury 
ing  grounds.  Ever  since  Miss  Carrie 
could  remember,  it  had  been  like  this 
—  a  poor  country  perhaps,  but  dear 
to  her,  nevertheless. 

"Now  if  you'll  look  over  there," 
said  Mr.  Donovan,  when  they  had 
been  riding  for  an  hour  or  so,  "be 
tween  those  two  tall  pines  ..." 
He  leaned  over  the  steering  wheel 
to  point  ahead.  "You  can  see  my 
derrick." 

Miss  Carrie  looked.  Yes,  she  could 
see  the  top  of  a  great  wooden  skele 
ton,  like  an  armless  windmill  tower, 
more  than  anything  else.  The  next 
minute,  however,  she  lost  it,  for  Mr. 
Donovan  left  the  highway  and  turned 
oflf  on  a  rough  trail  of  some  sort 
which  wound  down  a  hillside  and 
across  the  bed  of  a  creek. 

"Just  a  few  minutes  now,"  said 
Mr.  Donovan,  "and  we'll  be  there." 

"There  are  no  other  wells  in  this 
neighborhood?"  asked  Miss  Carrie. 
He  had  told  her  all  about  it,  more 
than  once,  but  she  could  never  quite 
follow  him,  he  talked  so  fast  and 
about  so  many  technical  matters. 

"No,  ma'am,  it's  pure  wildcat  — 
no  production  within  eighteen  miles. 
It's  funny  about  that,"  he  added. 
"A  fortune  teller,  she  told  me  where 
I'd  hit  it.  That's  the  fourth  or  fifth 
time  she's  guessed  right  for  me.  It 
don't  seem  reasonable,  but  it  sure 
works  out.  .  .  . 

"I  got  this  particular  lease  from  a 
nigger,"  he  went  on  after  a  minute. 
"Told  him  I'd  make  a  rich  nigger 
out  of  him,  and  I  would  have,  too,  if 
he'd  hung  on,  but  he  let  some  birds 
from  Fort  Worth  talk  him  out  of  his 
royalty,  a  couple  of  days  before  the 
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well  came  in,  and  now  he's  moving 
off.  They  only  gave  him  five  hundred 
for  it,  too." 

Mr.  Donovan  turned  a  corner,  just 
then,  and  came  to  a  stop  beside  his 
well.  There  were  a  great  many  cars 
parked  beside  the  derrick  —  so 
many,  in  fact,  and  so  many  people 
standing  in  the  way,  that  Miss  Carrie 
could  see  very  little  until  Mr.  Dono 
van  had  helped  her  up  the  oil  spat 
tered  steps  to  the  derrick  floor.  Even 
then  she  saw  little  enough  that  she 
could  understand.  There  was  a  greasy 
contrivance,  with  many  wheels, 
which  Mr.  Donovan  called  a  Christ 
mas  tree;  and  a  pool  of  mud  spread 
over  with  swirls  of  purple  o  1,  which 
he  called  a  slush  pit;  and  a  great  deal 
of  machinery,  and  a  pipe  running 
down  to  a  row  of  tanks;  and  another 
pipe  running  over  to  three  great 
boilers,  whose  stacks  were  wired  to 
trees;  and  a  tall  iron  mast  which  was 
hissing  and  spraying  a  mist  of  black 
oil  on  the  corner  of  a  cabin. 

So  this  was  an  oil  well! 

And  this  was  the  Negro's  cabin ! 

It  was  a  cabin,  she  could  see,  like 
any  other  in  the  piney  woods  —  a 
two  room  shelter,  with  a  sagging  gal 
lery,  a  homemade  mud  chimney,  a 
plank  outside  the  door  for  the  wash 
basin,  collards  blooming  yellow  in  the 


garden  patch,  a  gate  made  from  part 
of  a  bedstead.  .  .  . 

When  Mr.  Donovan  went  off, 
presently,  to  inspect  his  tanks,  she 
walked  over  to  it.  Around  the  corner, 
behind  the  cabin,  the  Negro  was 
moving  out.  He  had  loaded  his  wife 
and  his  children  and  his  dog  and  his 
chickens  and  his  hogs  into  a  ram 
shackle  wagon,  along  with  the  wash- 
tubs  and  mattresses  and  quilts;  he 
had  fastened  the  bedsprings  to  the 
side;  now  he  was  trying  to  back  a 
stubborn  mule  between  the  shafts. 
Where  would  they  go,  she  wondered? 
Where  would  they  find  a  home? 

She  walked  back  to  Mr.  Donovan's 
car,  and  smoothed  the  newspaper 
under  her  as  she  sat  down.  She  was 
very  tired,  and  the  smell  of  the  gas 
and  the  oil  had  made  her  a  little  sick. 
Resting  her  head  in  the  corner,  she 
closed  her  eyes  and  clasped  her  gloves 
in  her  lap.  It  would  have  been  better, 
she  told  herself,  if  she  had  stayed  at 
home  this  morning.  The  well  had 
been  so  little  to  see;  and  the  old 
Negro  moving  out  —  that  troubled 
her.  It  made  her  wonder  if  sooner  or 
later,  they  would  not  all  of  them  be 
turned  out  of  their  homes  —  if  they 
were  not  all  of  them,  like  Esau  of  old, 
selling  their  birthright  for  a  mess  of 
pottage. 


Why  Not  Another  War? 

BY  G.  PEYTON  WERTENBAKER 


OBSERVANT  readers  of  the  native  might  not  be  really  so  great  a  disaster 

press  have  noticed  a  marked  as  it  was  described  would  at  that  time 

decline    of    late    in    special  have  been  nearly  as  dangerous  as  to 

articles  and  reports  of  speeches  pre-  have  shouted  "  Deutschland  uber  al- 

dicting    the    horrors    of    the    next  les!"  in  1917  in  the  midst  of  a  parade 

war.  The  newspapers  have  been  very  of  doughboys.  For  every  story  in  the 

busy,   of  course,   with   Presidential  Sunday  news  magazines  relating  the 

booms,    assurances    that   prosperity  scandalous    behavior    of   England's 

will  soon  be  back,  and  tidings  of  the  higher  nobility  there  could  be  found 

1931  crop  of  transatlantic  flights.  It  at  least  two  accounts  of  the  latest 

is  barely  possible,  too,  that  readers  mysterious   death   engines,   ranging 

have  lost  their  interest  in  the  next  from  poison  gases  capable  of  destroy- 

war  and  its  terrors;  they  may  not  be  ing  the  population  of  New  York  City 

so  certain  after  all  that  another  war  in  six  seconds  to  rays  which  would 

will  mean  the  downfall  of  civiliza-  disintegrate    entire    armies    in    an 

tion.  Or  it  may  be  that  the  press,  at  instant. 

this  time  when  international  affairs         At  the  time  when  this  propaganda 

have  once  more  reached  a  satisfac-  was  current  the  business  depression 

tory  condition  of  unrest,  is  reluctant  had  not  attacked  us.  Germany  was 

about  discouraging  potential  armies,  maintaining  her  reparation  payments 

potential    subscribers    to    the    next  in  good  order  and  quietly  rebuilding 

Liberty  Loans,  potential  believers  in  her    military    and    naval    defenses; 

God's    perference    for    the    United  France  was  growing  rich;  England 

States  as  a  disciplinarian  of  nations,  was  too  much  occupied  with  strikes 

Some  years  ago,  not  only  in  this  and  colonial  troubles  to  worry  seri- 

country    but    in    large    sections    of  ously  about  another  war;  it  had  not 

Europe,  we  were  being  persuaded  yet  occurred  to  anybody  that  the 

that  another  war  had  become  prac-  Soviet  Five  Year  Plan  might  be  a 

tically  an  impossibility,  because  it  success;  and  in  the  United  States  we 

would  be  a  catastrophe  from  which  were   all   buying   new   automobiles, 

the  world  could  not  recover.  Nothing  The  world  appeared  to  have  been 

terrified  the  citizenry  more  than  this  divided  up  to  the  satisfaction  of  even 

prospect  except  the  occasional  ap-  the  most  obscure  Balkan  races,  and 

proach  of  lonely   comets;   to   have  business   was   good   everywhere.   It 

suggested  publicly  that  such  a  war  seemed  absurd  then   that  political 
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discord  should  ever  be  allowed  to  many  during  the  interval  between 
meddle  with  this  wonderful  state  of  All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front  as  a 
peace  and  prosperity.  Pacifists  were  book  and  as  a  film, 
encouraged  in  their  denunciations  of  The  basic  situations  in  European 
war.  Writers  with  an  eye  turned  politics  have  not  altered  except  for 
toward  Utopia  were  rushed  into  the  better  since  the  Peace  Confer- 
print.  Novelists  who  made  the  last  ence.  Germany  has  become  no  more 
war  appear  excessively  unpleasant  positive  a  threat  to  French  security; 
were  rewarded  with  handsome  roy-  the  Polish  corridor  has  not  been 
alties.  enlarged;  the  reparations  have  not 
The  case  of  Erich  Maria  Remarque  been  made  heavier  but  lighter.  Noth- 
has  a  significance  which  has  been  ing  disturbs  the  various  foreign 
ignored  by  the  critics.  When  All  offices  of  today  which  should  not 
Quiet  on  the  Western  Front  was  pub-  have  disturbed  them  more  pro- 
lished  in  Germany  it  became  im-  foundly  ten  years  ago.  The  only 
mensely  popular;  it  was  read  and  essential  change  is  that  business, 
praised  impartially  by  Germans,  after  seeming  to  attain  a  brisk  nor- 
Frenchmen,  Englishmen,  Spaniards;  mality,  has  fallen  off  again  and  that 
it  sold  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  people  in  all  countries  are  conse- 
copies  in  Europe.  Then  it  appeared  in  quently  dissatisfied.  Injustices  which 
this  country,  where  its  popularity  they  ignored  while  they  were  reason- 
was  repeated  with  the  customary  ably  prosperous  stir  them  now  be- 
American  hysteria,  and  finally  it  was  cause  they  can  not  so  readily  believe 
made  into  a  motion  picture.  By  the  in  the  healing  powers  of  time  and 
time  I  saw  this  picture  the  war  fear  economics.  Things  generally  are  not 
had  already  abated.  Audiences  leav-  looking  so  rosy  as  they  looked  a  few 
ing  the  theatres  where  Remarque's  years  back,  when  the  next  war  was 
film  had  been  shown  were  wide-eyed  impossible  to  contemplate,  and  so 
and  silent  for  a  short  while,  but  their  the  old  bellicose  mutterings  which 
high  spirits  were  not  long  in  return-  were  once  normal  in  Europe  are 
ing.  The  War  by  now  had  become  so  being  heard  again.  War  is,  after  all, 
unreal  that  it  could  no  longer  stir  the  readiest  and  most  ancient  solu- 
them  very  much;  they  had  lost  tion  to  all  international  complica- 
interest.  When  the  film  reached  tions,  political  or  economic.  When 
Germany  we  were  startled  by  reports  business  was  bad  among  the  Romans 
that  it  had  been  greeted  with  riots,  they  would  send  out  a  naval  expedi- 
News  cables  suggested  that  differ-  tion  or  two,  a  few  legions  into  the 
ences  between  the  book  and  the  film  colonies,  and  it  was  not  usually  long 
were  to  blame;  that  Germans  re-  before  business  picked  up.  It  is  a 
sented  the  addition  of  what  they  technique  just  as  likely  —  and  just  as 
considered  American  propaganda.  Ac-  unlikely  —  to  succeed  in  Europe 
tually,  of  course,  the  only  important  today.  The  only  disadvantage  of  the 
objection  to  the  picture  was  its  prop-  method  is  that  it  does  not  always 
aganda  for  pacifism,  more  effective  reward  the  nation  which  expects  to 
even  than  in  the  book.  The  busi-  be  rewarded.  This  makes  it  all  the 
ness  depression  had  arrived  in  Ger-  more  interesting. 
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and  for  some  others  which  I  may 
have  forgotten,  it  is  assumed  that 

WHEN    the    pacifist    campaign  humanity  can  not  afford  to  fight  any 

was   at  its  height  denuncia-  more  and  that  humanity  has  sense 

tions  of  war  as  a  means  of  handling  enough  to  know  and  do  something 

foreign  problems  resolved  themselves  about  it. 

into  several  definite  statements,  each  Any  examination  of  these  charges 
based  on  the  supposition  that  mili-  is  hampered  by  the  fact  that  nobody 
tary  machines  are  more  destructive  except  a  few  military  chiefs  and 
and  less  pleasant  than  they  used  to  scientists  knows  precisely  what  ter- 
be.  The  postulate  upon  which  this  rible  new  weapons  have  been  devel- 
school  of  thought  is  raised  is  that  oped  since  1918.  I  seriously  doubt 
war  can  no  longer  be  confined  to  the  whether  the  military  men  know 
soldiers  hired  to  carry  it  on,  nor  themselves.  A  great  deal  was  pub- 
restricted  to  a  relatively  small  and  lished  about  death  rays  a  few  years 
decisive  territory.  The  airplane  and  ago,  but  they  have  not  been  heard 
the  increased  deadliness  of  gases  from  lately.  Whether  the  Govern- 
and  other  weapons,  pacifists  contend,  ments  suppressed  them  or  the  ab- 
has  made  war  an  uncontrollable  men-  surdity  of  the  few  demonstrations 
ace  to  the  civilian  populations  behind  which  they  received  took  them  out 
the  lines  and  to  the  institutions  —  of  the  newspapers,  it  is  impossible  to 
churches,  libraries,  colleges,  factories  discover.  There  may  be  weapons  as 
—  upon  which  civilization  is  founded,  miraculous  as  we  are  led  to  believe; 
Another  war  of  any  impressive  size,  on  the  other  hand,  there  may  not. 
they  believe,  will  wipe  out  most  of  In  any  case  it  may  be  predicted  that 
the  population  and  the  hoarded  whatever  devices  one  Government 
culture  of  the  world  and  will  reduce  may  produce  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
the  human  race  to  savagery.  next  war  will  be  either  already  in  the 
Specifically  they  claim  that  science  hands  of  other  Governments  or 
has  developed  weapons  so  terrific  speedily  duplicated.  Spy  systems  are 
that  they  can  not  be  trusted  in  the  much  too  thorough  nowadays  for 
hands  of  soldiers;  that  the  loss  of  any  nation  to  keep  its  secrets  long, 
population  which  these  weapons  There  will  also  be  new  and  effective 
will  bring  about,  both  in  young  men  weapons  of  defense  against  these 
cut  to  pieces  and  in  helpless  babes  weapons. 

and    mothers    destroyed    in    their  The  chief  question  upon  which  the 

homes,  will  cripple  mankind  beyond  nature  of  the  next  war  depends  seems 

repair;   that  the  monetary  cost  of  to  be  the  effect  of  airplanes  upon 

war  will  ruin  the  financial  structure  modern    warfare.    The    professional 

of  the  world;  that  the  psychological  predictors  believe  that  aerial  fighting 

effects   of  another  war  will   be  so  will  spread  the  dangers  of  a  war  over 

horrible  that  the  survivors  will  all  go  an  unlimited  area  and  will  constitute 

mad  and  begin  eating  each  other;  a  grave  menace  to  civilians.  The  sup- 

and,  finally,  that  war  is  a  futile  and  position  is  that  airplanes  will  not  be 

unintelligent  way  of  settling  differ-  confined  as  men,  trucks,  and  horses 

ences   anyhow.    For   these   reasons,  are  by  the  terrain  of  a  country,  and 
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that  they  will  be  able  to  slip  through  down  barrages,  digging  into  trenches 

the  lines  (even  that  there  will  be  no  and  shell  holes, 

lines  to  slip  through)  and  devastate  Instead  of  introducing  a  new  and 

unprotected    cities.    Airplanes    and  incalculable    element    into   military 

zeppelins  are  expected  to  wipe  out  strategy,  aerial  warfare  will  probably 

civilian  populations  in  a  night,  while  revert  to  the  most  ancient  tactics, 

the  soldiers  lie  innocently  asleep  at  Until  a  century  or  so  ago  there  was 

the  front.  Germany  tried  this  sort  of  only  one  way  of  carrying  on  a  battle; 

warfare  on  Paris  and  London  during  two  forces  of  men  were  brought  to- 

the  last  war.  Some  damage  was  done  gether  after  some  preliminary  jockey- 

because  the  attacks  were  more  or  less  ing  and  thereafter  the  battle  became 

unexpected  and  the  defenses  against  a  series  of  individual  combats  result- 

them  undeveloped.  In  the  next  war  ing  in  the  extermination  of  one  force 

cities  will  be  guarding  against  pre-  or  its  reduction  to  so  large  an  extent 

cisely  these  tactics,  with  batteries  of  that  the  battle  ended.  A  few  men 

such  things  as  sound  detectors  and  effectively  placed  with  artillery  and 

searchlights  to  warn  of  the  enemies'  machine  guns  could  not  decide  an 

coming,  improved  anti-aircraft  guns  issue  as  in  the  last  war,  where  mass 

and  fleets  of  swift  battle  planes  to  fighting   with    rifles    and    bayonets 

fight  them  off.  was  hardly  more  than  a  formality 

One  factor  has  been  neglected  by  and  inexperienced  armies  such  as  our 

students  of  the  new  strategy.  The  own  were  consequently  as  useful  as 

very  fact   that   the  next  war  will  Germany's  highly  trained  army.  In 

probably  be  carried  on  to  a  large  ancient  warfare  it  was  always  the 

extent  in  the  air  should  limit  its  area  size  of  a  force  and  the  training  of  the 

of  destruction.  There  will  probably  individual  soldiers  in  it  which  decided 

be  very  little  of  the  trench  fighting  a  battle.  The  same  factors  will  be 

which  made  the  last  war  so  unpleas-  important  in  aerial  warfare.  It  will  be 

ant  for  the  fighters.  It  is  obvious  that  neither  advantageous  nor  economical 

no  combatant  nation  will  be  willing  to  employ  big,  cumbersome  planes 

to  send  a  large  air  force  across  the  equipped    with    ingenious    devices; 

battle   zone    to    wipe    out    civilian  many  small,  swift  planes  containing 

populations   when    it   will    thereby  a  pair  of  men  and  light  weapons  will 

weaken  its  defenses  and  leave  its  own  be  more  effective.  Airplanes  can  not 

territory  open  to  the  attack  of  a  be  hidden  in  trees  and  trenches  while 

similar  air  force.  The  forces  of  both  they  fight.  They  can  not  be  destroyed 

sides  will  have  to  be  concentrated  in  large  numbers  by  heavy  artillery, 

where  the  war  zone  establishes  itself.  An  aerial  battle  may  therefore  be 

A  very  few  battles  should  decisively  expected  to  depend  in  the  next  war 

destroy  the  balance  of  power  between  on  the  superior  ability  of  individual 

the  two  armies  and  leave  the  weaker  fliers  and  on  their  numbers.  Except 

nation  at  the  mercy  of  the  victor,  for   the   minor   difference   of  their 

It  does  not  seem  probable  that  two  equipment  it  will  be  not  unlike  a 

armies  can  go  on  battering  at  each  skirmish  between  two  ancient  Asiatic 

other  as  in  the  last  war,  charging,  re-  bands  of  nomads.  The  tactics  of  the 

treating,    counter-charging,    laying  armies  involved  will  proceed  from 
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this  basic  principle  of  strategy  and  a  surplus  population  as  definite  as 

the  area  over  which  they  can  con-  any  which  can  be  found  in  the  most 

veniently  operate  will  be  limited  by  crowded  parts  of  China.  The  number 

the  time  it  takes  two  air  fleets  to  of  people  a  country  can  support  is 

shoot  each  other  down  and  by  their  limited  only  by  its  ability  to  feed  and 

cruising  radius  without  refueling.  house  them,  and  nearly  every  coun- 

try  in  the  world  at  present  is  exceed 
ing  this  limit. 

No  PREDICTION  can  make  any  The  last  war  has  been  explained  by 
pretense  of  accuracy.  I  can  not  economists  as  a  result  of  overpopu- 
prove  that  the  next  war  will  be  con-  lation.  According  to  Fueter  espe- 
ducted  within  the  familiar  restric-  cially,  Germany's  aggression  in  1914 
tions  of  all  previous  wars  any  more  was  the  result  of  economic  pressure, 
readily  than  other  writers  can  prove  the  need  of  an  outlet  for  her  surplus 
that  it  will  lead  to  unlimited  devasta-  population.  The  manner  in  which 
tion.  It  appears  to  me,  however,  a  this  pressure  operated  was  too  corn- 
sensible  assumption,  and  I  have  sug-  plex  and  had  too  many  widespread 
gested  a  few  of  my  reasons.  There  are  effects  to  be  explained  here;  but 
other  serious  problems  created  to  primarily  Germany  desired  colonies 
make  us  avoid  future  wars,  especially  from  France  or  England,  territory 
the  cost  in  human  life  and  the  cost  in  upon  which  her  surplus  population 
cash.  It  hardly  seems  to  me  probable  (Germany's  population  had  nearly 
that  many  civilians  will  suffer  in  such  trebled  in  a  hundred  years)  could  be 
a  war  —  no  more,  at  least,  than  in  placed.  Instead,  what  colonies  Ger- 
other  wars  —  but  a  large  number  of  many  had  were  taken  away  from  her. 
eligible  young  men  will  probably  be  Her  human  losses  in  the  War  did  not 
killed  and  a  few  billions  of  dollars'  materially  relieve  this  pressure;  her 
worth  of  machinery  will  certainly  be  programme  of  business  expansion 
destroyed.  before  and  since  the  War  has  brought 
The  loss  of  men  in  the  next  war  is  no  relief —  is  even  under  suspicion  of 
an  excellent  idea  to  toy  with  at  this  having  brought  on  the  depression  and 
time  when  Mr.  Hoover  is  racking  his  its  attendant  misery.  Today  Ger- 
brains  to  find  a  solution  to  our  unem-  many  suffers  from  a  pressure  of 
ployment  problem.  All  economists  population  as  great  as  if  the  War  had 
know  that  war  is,  next  to  plague  and  not  been  fought.  The  same  situation 
famine,  which  no  longer  need  to  be  exists  in  Italy,  whose  eyes  are  on  the 
considered  seriously,  the  most  effec-  French  colonies  around  the  Mediter- 
tive  means  in  the  world  to  reduce  ranean.  All  the  densely  populated 
population.  Unemployment  is  essen-  nations  in  the  world  are  fascinated  by 
tially  the  same  thing  as  overpopula-  England's  dissatisfied  colonies  and 
tion.  This  country  can  theoretically  by  the  badly  ordered  areas  of  the 
support  an  immensely  greater  popu-  United  States  which  could  support 
lation  than  it  has  at  present,  but  not  more  people  if  they  were  adminis- 
on  our  existing  scale  of  living  nor  tered  by  an  intelligent  economic 
under  our  existing  economic  system,  plan. 
Our  unemployed  therefore  represent  Not  only  the  last  war  but,  I  am 
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inclined  to  think,  most  of  the  recent  by  going   to    war;   at  least  it  will 

economic   troubles   in   this   country  reduce  her  population,  and  the  more 

and  abroad  may  be  attributed  to  destructive  the  next  war  turns  out 

surplus  populations.   Stupidity  and  to  be  the  more  Italy  will  profit  by  it. 

ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  men  who  Every  population  in  the  world  today 

maneuver  our  commerce  are  respon-  would  be  relieved  by  a  longer  and 

sible  for  the  forms  these  troubles  take  bloodier  war  than  the  last  one.  An- 

—  depression    today,    inflation    to-  other  Black  Plague  would  be  just  as 
morrow,  unemployment  all  the  time  effective,  but  war  is  more  interest- 

—  and  pure,  reckless  speculation  in  ing  than  plague. 

finance  exaggerates  them.  We  suffer  As  to  the  monetary  cost  of  war,  I 
first  from  a  faulty  balance  between  do  not  see  that  it  is  to  be  feared, 
production  and  consumption  which  Most  of  the  cost  will  be  in  military 
has  reduced  our  need  for  human  property  which  the  Governments  of 
labor  and  given  us  facilities  for  the  world  are  going  to  manufacture 
almost  unlimited  production  without  anyhow;  if  they  are  not  destroyed  in 
allowing  the  entire  population  to  war  they  will  be  scrapped  to  make 
share  in  the  surplus  goods  we  have  way  for  improved  models  and  to  con- 
learned  to  produce.  We  should  be  vince  voters  that  war  is  being  out- 
able  to  support  an  immensely  greater  lawed.  The  rest  of  the  cost  is  in  the 
population  than  we  do;  instead  we  destruction  of  irrelevant  objects  — 
grow  wheat  and  manufacture  instru-  a  church  here  and  there,  a  factory  or 
ments  which  nobody  is  able  to  buy.  two  —  which  amounts  to  no  great 
We  have  created  an  unemployed  sum  compared  with  the  frivolous 
group  estimated  between  two  and  waste  and  destruction  the  most 
ten  million  which  remains  a  dead  prosperous  nations  practise  in  times 
weight  on  our  hands.  We  even  of  peace  under  our  present  economic 
manage  to  support  them;  otherwise  system.  Business  always  improves  for 
they  would  all  be  dead.  a  few  countries  during  a  war,  as  the 
Nothing  can  relieve  this  popula-  United  States  discovered  after  1914. 
tion  surplus  except  a  change  in  our  Most  of  the  countries  in  the  world 
economic  system  or  an  endless  series  today  are  so  dissatisfied  with  existing 
of  wars.  Nations  such  as  Italy  and  business  conditions  that  it  will  be 
Germany  are  in  a  much  more  desper-  worth  their  while  to  gamble  on  the 
ate  situation;  they  have  not  our  prospects  of  a  war. 
natural  resources  for  supporting  large  We  are  told  that  the  next  war  will 
populations  even  if  they  resort  to  have  terrible  psychological  effects  on 
a  more  rational  economic  system,  us  all,  tending  to  disrupt  our  social 
Italy,  for  instance,  is  faced  by  this  organization.  The  people  whom  the 
dilemma:  she  can  not  afford  to  go  to  last  war  produced  (and  who  are 
war  in  order  to  secure  the  colonies  rapidly  disappearing  under  the  influ- 
she  needs  for  her  expansion,  and  has  ence  of  Prohibition,  marriage,  and 
only  the  remotest  chance  of  winning,  American  Legion  politics)  seemed  to 
yet  if  she  does  not  go  to  war  sooner  me  infinitely  more  mature  and  real 
or  later  she  will  be  ruined.  In  such  than  any  of  the  people  who  preceded 
a  dilemma  Italy  can  not  really  lose  them  and  who  are  following  them. 
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A  single  post-War  decade  has  pro-  our  mediaeval  heroes  —  or  what,  at 
duced  more  sensible  living,  more  least,  our  grandfathers  took  to  be  the 
honesty  of  thought,  more  decency,  conception  of  these  heroes  —  that 
and  more  gaiety  among  our  citizenry  fighting  was  a  game  somewhat  more 
than  the  fifty  years  preceding  it  since  exciting  than  backgammon  and  con- 
the  effects  of  the  Civil  War  wore  off.  siderably  less  rough  than  croquet. 
There  is  nothing  psychologically  In  the  stirring  age  when  knighthood 
more  beneficial  to  a  nation  than  a  was  in  flower  war  was  about  as  stern 
good,  clean  war.  Without  its  sober-  as  afternoon  tea.  The  warriors  did  as 
ing  influence  every  generation  or  so,  little  actual  killing  as  possible  (except 
people  grow  stodgy,  complacent,  from  the  safe  anonymity  of  ambush) 
bilious,  and  moral.  and  were  deeply  offended  when  they 
We  are  also  told  that  war  is  futile,  found  themselves  routed  by  bar- 
So  it  is.  Baseball  is  also  futile,  and  barous  Tatars  and  infidel  Ottomans 
night  clubs  and  politics.  Almost  all  who  had  no  sense  of  chivalry  but 
the  pursuits  of  civilized  men  and  preferred  to  win  their  battles, 
women  are  futile.  In  the  solution  of  The  late  War  is  to  my  mind  a 
our  social,  economic,  and  ethical  perfect  example  of  the  effeminate 
problems  we  can  exercise  more  futil-  condition  of  our  times.  First  we  were 
ity  of  thought  than  any  lieutenant-  shocked  because  the  German  army 
colonel  has  ever  exercised  on  taking  had  good  sense  enough  to  march 
the  next  hill.  Anybody  who  has  read  through  Belgium  on  its  way  to  Paris, 
the  literature  of  the  current  business  Then  we  were  horrified  to  hear  that 
depression,  who  has  heard  the  dis-  our  ships,  when  they  sailed  inno- 
cussions  of  intelligent  men  on  the  cently  in  the  submarine  zone  with 
subject  of  Prohibition,  who  has  nothing  more  incriminating  than  a 
visited  a  Baptist  church  where  the  load  of  munitions,  were  torpedoed 
behavior  of  our  youths  and  maidens  and  the  passengers  allowed  to  suffer 
is  under  consideration  —  anybody,  from  exposure  in  small  boats  until 
in  short,  who  has  read  a  newspaper  the  enemy  captains  could  summon 
in  the  past  few  years  of  our  great  assistance  for  them.  From  beginning 
peace  which  is  to  endure  forever  to  end  the  entire  population  of  the 
should  stand  awed  and  silent  for  ten  belligerent  nations  quivered  with 
minutes  and  then  toss  a  hand  indignation  and  disgust  at  the  bru- 
grenade  through  the  window  of  the  tality  of  their  foes.  What  did  they 
nearest  foreign  embassy.  Peace  is  expect  war  to  be  if  not  brutal?  If 
hell.  Germany  had  stipulated  in  the  first 

place  that  it  was  all  to  be  in  fun,  the 
winner  to  receive  a  silver  loving  cup 

Y  TN FORTUNATELY,    the   next   war  and    a    memorial    banquet,    there 

\-J   will  no  doubt  be  as  relatively  might  have  been  some  excuse  for  our 

mild  an  affair  as  the  last  one.  I  have  indignation.  But  Germany  proceeded 

very   little   sympathy   with   people  on  the  nai've  theory  that  wars  are 

who  complain  about  the  horrors  of  fought    for    the   sake   of  conquest, 

any  war.  We  have  by  no  means  yet  without  rules.  War  is  by  definition 

outgrown  the  infantile  conception  of  the   negation   of  treaties,   chivalry, 
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and  international  law.  Even  the 
Germans  were  too  delicate  to  carry 
on  the  war  in  anything  remotely  like 
the  robust  fashion  of  their  nomadic 
ancestors. 

The  brutality  of  war  is  no  new  in 
vention,  evolved  from  the  cloistered 
recesses  of  a  scientist's  laboratory. 
Long  before  science  was  divorced 
from  the  priesthood,  nations  no  less 
civilized  than  the  United  States  and 
Germany  committed  "outrages" 
upon  each  other  which  would  drive 
our  bellicose  inhabitants  crazy.  We 
are  afraid  that  New  York  may  be 
bombed;  but  a  campaign  among  the 
Greeks  and  the  Persians  was  incom 
plete  unless  all  the  cities  in  the  path 
of  their  armies  were  sacked  and 
obliterated.  We  are  afraid  that  a 
few  million  wives  and  mothers  may 
be  gassed;  but  a  Hebrew  wife  or 
mother  who  had  not  been  raped  at 
least  once  by  the  Romans,  and 
probably  disemboweled  afterwards, 
could  hardly  feel  that  she  had  lived. 
What  would  have  happened  to  a 
soldier  who  approached  the  enemy 
in  the  midst  of  a  Tatar  battle  with 
his  hands  uplifted,  screaming  "  Kam- 
eradl"?  Approximately,  I  think, 
what  happens  to  a  man  today  when 
he  enters  his  broker's  office  and  says, 
"Would  you  mind  carrying  that 
stock  a  few  more  days  without 
margin?" 

I  trust  it  will  not  appear  from  these 
remarks  that  I  have  a  brutal,  mili 
taristic  disposition,  or  that  I  am 
plotting  to  assassinate  the  British 
ambassador.  There  have  been  no 
stauncher  defenders  anywhere  of 
Mr.  H.  G.  Wells's  works  and  the 
Five  Year  Plan  than  myself;  when 
the  next  war  arrives  I  hope  that  I 
shall  be  far  from  the  scene  of  hostili 


ties,  manufacturing  shells  or  airplane 
motors.  But  I  have  learned  not  to 
confuse  sentiment  with  practical 
affairs.  I  have  read  and  invented 
hundreds  of  solutions  for  the  various 
problems  which  confront  the  world 
today,  but  experience  has  taught  me 
that  these  are  merely  the  fantastic 
imaginings  of  a  visionary.  What  the 
world  needs,  I  am  told,  is  a  practical 
solution  for  its  problems,  and  it  is 
with  that  idea  in  mind  that  I  have 
written  this  article. 

With  entire  honesty  I  might  urge 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  reduce 
their  populations  by  other  means 
than  war,  such  as  birth  control  and 
the  elimination  in  lethal  chambers  of 
the  criminal  and  the  insane  and  unfit. 
I  might  call  upon  statesmen  to  prac 
tise  more  honesty  and  realism  in 
their  diplomatic  relations,  rather 
than  the  time-honored  principles  of 
secrecy  and  tact.  I  might  advocate 
the  restoration  to  Germany  of  her 
colonies  and  the  transfer  of  a  few 
dissatisfied  colonies  from  England  to 
Germany  or  Italy.  I  might  plead  for 
the  abandonment  of  immigration 
and  tariff  barriers,  for  the  free  inter 
mingling  of  trade  and  races.  I  might 
denounce  nationalism  and  imperial 
ism,  demand  that  all  flags  be  burned 
and  that  all  jingoistic  slogans  be 
interdicted,  that  all  patriotic  socie 
ties  from  Mussolini's  Young  Italy 
and  Hitler's  Brown  Shirts  to  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu 
tion  be  disbanded.  These  are  all  in 
telligent  suggestions;  but  they  are 
not  practical. 

War,  I  admit,  is  not  an  intelligent 
occupation  for  human  beings,  and  I 
do  not  favor  it  on  that  basis.  There 
should  be  more  interest  and  more 
excitement,  I  should  think,  in  drink- 
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ing  beer,  listening  to  Mozart,  or 
building  up  a  Utopian  civilization. 
But  the  populace  does  not  agree;  it 
has  had  a  taste  of  war  and  post-war 
prosperity  only  to  be  plunged  back 
into  normal,  unromantic  times  of 
comparative  poverty  again;  it  is  dis 
satisfied  with  present  conditions  and 
eager  for  a  panacea  that  will  end 
them,  yet  scared  to  death  of  any 
intelligent  proposal  which  might  end 
them;  it  scrupulously  avoids  all  sane 
and  honest  ideas,  and  creeps  stub 
bornly  along  on  the  same  principles 
which  led  us  into  the  last  war.  People 


like  this  must  really  relish  war.  We 
have  spent  millions  of  dollars  on  ex 
cellent  weapons  and  armaments  — 
I  do  not  like  to  see  this  invest 
ment  standing  idle,  bringing  in  no 
returns. 

When  I  search  for  a  practical, 
business-like  means  of  bringing  back 
good  times  upon  the  earth  I  can  find 
only  one.  We  must  have  another  war 
which  will  last  longer,  kill  more  men, 
destroy  more  churches,  and  cost 
more  money  than  the  last  war. 
Otherwise  we  shall  probably  revert 
to  savagery. 


Effigy 


BY  FAITH  VILAS 

SHRINKING  from  a  too  living  sun, 
The  old  house  lies  behind  snarled  trees 
That  root  where  rains  have  spilled  their  lees 
To  rise  in  wan  effluvium. 

Strange  growths  oppress  the  riven  sills, 
Across  the  door  a  spider  weaves, 
On  broken  window  panes,  the  leaves 
Tap  out  their  dry  antiphonals. 

The  floor  sags  under  soundless  fall 
Of  foot-steps,  lighter  than  the  dust. 
The  hinges  wear  a  beard  of  rust, 
And  fungus  flowers  on  the  wall. 

The  house  lifts  in  a  muted  prayer, 
Gray  slanting  roofs,  whose  thin  tips  meet, 
A  lady,  spent,  upon  her  bier, 
With  pointed  hands  and  feet. 


! 


Mr.  Wickersham  in  Retrospect 

BY  R.  L.  STROUT 

Why  did  the  Drys  clasp  his  wet  Report  to  their  bosoms  and  the 

Wets  disclaim  it  ? 

Cme  state  the  problem  in  the  of  character  and  independence  of 
simplest  possible  way:  thought"  of  value  to  the  present 
When  the  Wickersham  day?  I  believe  there  is.  But  I  do  not 
Commission  brought  out  its  famous  propose  to  discuss  it  here.  My  ob- 
report  on  Tuesday,  January  20, 1931,  ject  is  to  probe  the  circumstances 
seven  of  the  eleven  Commissioners  surrounding  the  preparation  and  pre- 
went  on  record  as  favoring  some  im-  sentment  of  the  extraordinary  Re 
mediate  change  in  the  dry  law,  while  port  in  an  effort  to  find  the  causes  for 
of  the  remaining  four,  three  were  the  paradoxical  and  hysterical  recep- 
ready  to  accept  a  national  referen-  tion  which  it  got.  This  is  not  a  prob- 
dum  after  an  appropriate  interval,  lem  of  Prohibition  at  all,  but  the 
That  verdict,  in  retrospect,  seems  problem  of  seeing  how  public  opinion 
overwhelming.  It  overshadowed  is  molded  in  a  democracy,  and  it  in- 
other  parts  of  the  study.  And  yet,  volves  an  episode  which,  in  the  light 
extraordinary  as  it  is  to  recall  today,  of  reflection,  appears  to  have  been 
this  verdict  —  or  rather  the  Report  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  the 
in  which  it  was  contained  —  was  nation's  history, 
straightway  heaped  with  the  most  At  the  outset  let  me  offer  a  per- 
bitter  scorn  by  the  very  Wets  which  sonal  statement.  Certainly  any  one 
it  would  seem  to  favor,  while  the  discussing  this  subject  should  make 
Drys  figuratively  clasped  it  to  their  his  own  prejudices  clear.  My  own 
bosom!  The  problem  is,  why  did  it  bias  is  probably  on  the  side  of 
happen  that  way?  Prohibition.  It  would  be  untruthful, 
The  Wickersham  Commission  is  however,  if  I  did  not  admit  that  the 
dead  and  gone  and  there  can  be  no  Wickersham  study  has  made  upon 
effort  to  revive  it.  But  Prohibition  me  a  considerable  effect.  Yet  so  far  as 
is  as  much  alive  today  as  ever  and  it  goes,  I  confess  I  feel  none  of  the 
continues  a  matter  of  national  con-  convert's  characteristic  enthusiasm, 
troversy.  In  the  light  of  retrospect  It  is  because,  frankly,  I  think  the 
is  there  nothing  in  the  study  of  what  Wets  on  the  other  side  are  stupid. 
President  Hoover  described  as  "an  Never  more  so  than  in  their  treat 
able  group  of  distinguished  citizens  ment  of  the  Report.  I  defy  almost 
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any  fair-minded  middle-of-the-road  verdict  is  contained  in  the  eleven 
citizen  who  has  a  strong  dislike  for  individual  statements  of  the  Corn- 
liquor  but  at  the  same  time  an  un-  missioners  at  the  end  of  the  Report 
easy  feeling  that  all  is  not  well  with  and  one  only  needs  to  read  them  and 
Prohibition  to  read  that  scrupulously  add  up  the  total  to  get  the  result, 
impartial  and  magnanimous  present-  These  opinions  were  available  from 
ment  without  experiencing  some  the  first,  and  yet  despite  their  over- 
change.  Dr.  Irving  Fisher  of  Yale  whelming  character,  the  Report  itself 
confessed  in  print  after  reading  it  was  the  subject  of  extraordinary  mis- 
that  it  had  to  a  degree  altered  his  conception  that  has  extended  to  this 
views,  though  by  how  much  he  did  day.  What  caused  the  misconcep- 
not  say.  But  what  was  the  reception  tion  ?  I  believe  the  reasons  were,  in 
of  the  Wickersham  Report  —  a  Re-  the  main,  two,  although  each  is  capa- 
port  let  me  repeat  for  emphasis,  for  it  ble  of  elaboration.  In  the  first  place, 
lies  at  the  heart  of  this  article  —  in  publication  of  the  Report  was  badly 
which  seven  out  of  eleven  Commis-  bungled.  This,  as  I  see  it,  was  partly 
sioners  announced  themselves  favor-  the  fault  of  the  Commission,  partly 
able  to  immediate  change  in  the  law,  the  fault  of  the  White  House,  and 
while  three  of  the  remaining  four  very  largely  the  fault  of  the  press.  In 
were  prepared  to  consider  a  national  the  second  place,  Wets  and  Drys  alike 
referendum?  What  was  the  recep-  had  completely  pre-judged  the 
tion  ?  Why,  the  document  that  might  Wickersham  Commission,  and  they 
readily  have  become  a  rallying  cry  could  not  at  first  believe  that  they 
for  modificationists  was  ridiculed  and  had  judged  it  wrongly,  even  after  the 
laughed  at  by  a  great  majority  of  Report  itself  was  issued, 
their  spokesmen,  and  only  at  this  late 

period  is  beginning,  it  seems,  to  at-  /npo  TAKE  the  question  of  publica- 

tract  some  of  their  attention !  Other  JL  tion  first.  The  Commission  did 

Drys  who  have  read  the  report  profess  not  even  issue  a  summary  of  its  Re- 

themselves  as  perplexed  as  myself  at  port.  It  prepared  a  document  the 

the  abuse  of  the  Commission  by  the  size  of  a  small  novel  and  put  it  out 

Wets.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  Wets  without  the  slightest  effort  to  digest 

were  simply  outmaneuvered  by  their  it.  It  prepared,  it  is  true,  a  list  of 

opponents.  To  put  it  bluntly,  that  conclusions    and    recommendations, 

the  same  bar-room  obtuseness  that  But  no  one  in  America  was  more  sur- 

made  Prohibition  a  possibility  in  the  prised,  I  believe,  than  some  of  the 

first  place  is  now  alienating  groups  legally  minded  members  of  the  Com- 

who   might    aid    them    in    bringing  mission,    when    they    found    these 

about  its  changes.  recommendations  uniformly  referred 

But  whether  the  Drys  like  it  or  to  as  a  "summary."  The  crusading 

not,  there  the  verdict  of  the  Wicker-  elements  of  the  Wets  particularly 

sham  Commission  is,  with  substanti-  excoriated  the  Commission  for  fail- 

ating  detail  on  the  difficulties  of  the  ing  to  include  what  I  have  heretofore 

present  situation  beyond  anything  described  as  the  seven-to-four  "ver- 

yet  gathered  for  circumstantialness  diet"  against  Prohibition  status  quo 

and  authority.  To  be  specific,  the  and   other   matters   in    the   alleged 
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summary.  I  know  no  better  answer  The  Commission  prepared  an  able 

to  these  charges  than  the  simple  one  survey  of  the  whole  situation  and 

that    the   list   of   conclusions    and  then  expected  the  press  and  public 

recommendations   was  not   a   sum-  to  read  it.  How  stupid!  How  little 

mary.  It  was  nowhere  referred  to  as  it  knew  the  press  and  the  public, 

such  in  the  Report.  The  attack  on  Of  course  it  should  have  prepared  a 

the  Commission  in  this  respect  sim-  summary. 

ply  amounted  to  designating  some-  But  this  was  not  the  worst  mis- 
thing  that  is  not  a  summary,  a  take.  The  Commission's  Report  was 
"summary"  and  then  assailing  your  misjudged  because  of  something  else, 
opponent  because  it  does  not  sum-  It  was  not  even  the  overhasty 
marize!  The  true  attack,  and  a  legiti-  handling  of  the  Report  by  the  White 
mate  one,  was  that  there  was  no  House  when  it  was  published  that 
summary.  Each  reader,  each  news-  was  at  the  root  of  the'  matter, 
paper  correspondent,  had  to  dig  out  though  this  contributed  to  the  same 
the  seven-to-four  verdict  for  him-  end.  Every  one  will  remember  even 
self.  The  Commission  divided  its  today  the  howls  of  rage  against  the 
80,000- word  Report  into  three  parts:  White  House  that  went  up  when  the 
the  first  40,000  words  presenting  a  supposed  contents  of  the  Report 
factual  discussion  of  enforcement  were  spread  forth  in  print.  It  was 
offering  a  mine  of  material  for  the  not  enough  to  say  that  the  Commis- 
Wets;  the  second  part  containing  a  sion  had  failed  —  the  Hoover  Ad- 
brief  four-page  list  of  conclusions,  as  ministration  had  been  dragged  down 
heretofore  mentioned;  the  third  part  with  it.  What  were  the  grounds  for 
containing  individual  statements  attacking  the  White  House  through 
from  each  of  the  eleven  Commis-  the  Report?  Why,  because  the  same 
sioners.  Seven  of  the  members,  wet  leadership  in  Congress  insisted 
Anderson,  Comstock,  Loesch,  Mack-  that  the  Report  was  "bone  dry," 
intosh,  Pound,  Baker  and  Lemann,  and  hence  argued  that  a  plot  existed 
favored  immediate  change,  and  the  by  which  the  verdict  had  been  ren- 
two  last  favored  outright  repeal;  dered  in  collusion  with  Mr.  Hoover, 
three  of  the  remaining  four,  Wicker-  "The  White  House,  under  control 
sham,  McCormick  and  Kenyon,  were  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  directed 
prepared  for  a  later  referendum,  the  conclusions!"  ejaculated  Loring 
This  was  the  roll-call  of  the  Hoover  Black,  Tammany  Democrat,  per- 
Commission  after  twenty  months'  fectly  epitomizing  the  incredibly 
study,  in  which  at  least  one  former  childish  outlook  of  the  whole  present 
Wet  had  become  a  Dry  and  several  wet  group  in  Congress.  A  verdict  of 
former  Drys  had  become  Wets.  The  seven-to-four  against  Prohibition  in 
record  is  history.  But  in  the  light  of  its  present  form  would  be  about  as 
future  efforts  to  guide  public  opinion  popular  in  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
by  expert  findings  it  must  be  pointed  as  a  monograph  by  Mrs.  Sanger  in 
out  that  it  was  necessary  to  read  each  the  Vatican  State, 
one  of  those  eleven  statements,  The  rather  remarkable  error  that 
amounting  in  all  to  about  40,000  the  White  House  did  commit  passed 
words,  to  get  the  roll-call.  So  be  it.  almost  without  comment.  Here  was  a 
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report  that  had  taken  almost  two 
years  to  prepare  and  that  contained 
some  of  the  best  work  of  some  of  the 
brainiest  men  in  America,  and  by 
that  I  refer  to  Newton  D.  Baker, 
George  W.  Wickersham  and  Roscoe 
Pound  of  Harvard.  It  was  obviously 
sensational  in  character,  and  it  was 
a  complex  and  extended  document 
that  needed  time  and  leisure  to  di 
gest.  What  did  the  officials  do  with 
it?  See  that  it  got  careful  advance 
release  over  the  great  cities  of  the 
land  before  publication?  See  that  it 
had  a  digest  (though  this,  as  I  have 
said,  was  properly  the  duty  of  the 
Commission)?  Did  they  give  Wash 
ington  correspondents  wno  are  the 
bottle  neck  through  which  America 
gets  this  sort  of  material  (and  who 
are  so  busy  with  political  gossip  as  to 
be  almost  helpless  before  a  non- 
political  document  of  real  impor 
tance)  —  did  the  authorities  give 
these  politically  minded  interpreters 
a  chance  to  get  the  matter  through 
their  heads?  They  did  not.  They 
hurled  this  dynamite-laden  Report 
out  into  America  with  a  twenty-four- 
hour  time  fuse,  or  release  date,  and 
sat  back  and  waited  for  the  explosion. 
Correspondents  got  the  Report  at 
noon  one  day,  for  release  at  noon  the 
next.  It  is  obvious  that  in  the  mere 
nature  of  train  travel,  the  Report 
could  not  have  got  much  further  in 
the  brief  time  allowed  than,  let  us 
say,  Chicago,  and  by  the  time  it  ar 
rived  there  it  would  have  already 
been  released  in  the  East  so  that  the 
Chicago  editor  would  only  have  had 
the  sad  satisfaction  of  dropping 
his  copy  into  the  waste  basket! 
The  fact  is  the  more  extraordinary 
because  Government  departments 
make  the  habit  of  putting  out  rela 


tively  unimportant  documents  weeks 
in  advance,  so  that  they  can  be  in 
the  hands  of  distant  editors  for 
simultaneous  publication  over  the 
nation.  But  this  study  of  monu 
mental  importance  got  only  twenty- 
four  hours!  The  Report  simply  did 
not  have  national  distribution. 

Because  the  matter  is  so  illumi 
nating  let  us  examine  it  a  little 
further  before  going  on  to  that  funda 
mental  reason  which,  I  believe,  was 
the  real  cause  for  the  extraordinary 
misconception  of  the  Wickersham 
Report.  Let  me  here  insert  a 
table  showing  the  number  of  copies 
made  available  by  the  Commission,  by 
four  public-spirited  newspapers  which 
published  the  document  in  full,  and 
later  by  the  Federal  Printing  Office. 
There  is  also  given  the  date  at  which 
these  copies  were  available. 


Source 
Wickersham  Com. 

(Adv.  press  copies) 
N.  Y.  Post 
N.  Y.  Times 
N.  Y.  Herald-Tribune 
U.  S.  Daily 

(Wash.,  D.  C.) 
U.  S.  Printing  Office 

(Wash.,  D.  C.) 


Copies ,  or 
Approx. 
Date  Available  Circ. 

Mon.  noon,  Jan.  19          2,500 

Tues.  eve.,  Jan.  20        102,612 

Wed.  morn.,  Jan.  21      416,995 

292,164 


After  approx.  3  days 

(ist  Ed.)  30,000 

(2nd  Ed.)  38,000 

(3rd  Ed.)  1,500 

925,117 


Though  the  above  total  seems 
large  at  first,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  first  edition  of  Government 
copies  did  not  affect  the  situation 
while  public  opinion  was  being  crys 
tallized;  that  distribution  occurred 
entirely  in  two  Eastern  cities;  and 
that  free  copies  circulated  by  public- 
spirited  newspapers  mean  a  vast 
number  of  copies  put  into  heedless 
hands.  The  facts  are,  therefore,  that 
the  correctives,  which  a  plentiful  sup- 
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ply  of  actual  copies  of  the  Report  form,  it  gave  every  evidence  of  the 

would  have  had  on  the  mistakes  of  hurry    and    lack    of   understanding 

ignorance  or  prejudice,  were  lacking,  with   which   its   various   parts   had 

National  distribution  of  the  Wicker-  been  pasted  up. 

sham   Report,    at    a    time   when    a  Then  finally  there  was  the  idiotic 

hysterical  country  was  forming  its  "enterprise"  of  the  American  press 

judgment  of  the  document,  did  not  with  which   any  big  story  of  this 

exist.  sort  has  to  contend.  Not  content  to 

give  all  the  brief  time  available  to 

I  DO  NOT  believe  that  the  forego-  presenting    the    Report,    the    press 

ing    reasons    alone    would    have  associations  with  one  accord  immedi- 

accounted  for  the  extraordinary  mis-  ately  set  about  getting  comments  on 

conception  which  followed  publica-  the  yet  unpublished  document  IProm- 

tion   of  the   Commission's   Report,  inent  Washingtonians  were  actually 

though  I  have  seen  a  whole  nation  roused  from  bed  that  night  of  Mon- 

misled  for  almost  a  day  by  erroneous  day,  January  19,  to  find  out  what 

press  interpretations  put  out  on  deci-  they  thought  of  something  they  had 

sions  of  the  Supreme  Court  because  never  seen. 

of  the  same  mechanical  difficulties  And  this  brings  me  to  the  very 
in  mastering  complicated  documents  heart  of  my  story.  Of  course  the 
not  put  out  in  advance.  Nor  do  the  people  who  were  asked  to  give  state- 
two  following  more  or  less  subsidiary  ments  by  the  press  were  the  very 
details  reach  the  final  explanation,  ones  who  had  expressed  themselves 
though  they  come  close  to  it.  One  most  strongly  either  for  or  against 
of  these  was  the  sheer  physical  task  the  prospective  document  in  previ- 
of  "moving"  a  story  of  that  sort  by  ous  days.  Now  who  were  these 
the  telegraph  key  from  Washington  people?  Why,  they  were  the  profes- 
to  outside  points  in  such  a  brief  sional  Wets  and  Drys,  with  inter- 
interval.  It  would  have  tasked  even  mediate  sprinklings  of  pro-  and 
the  best  newspaper  organization.  anti-Hooverites.  The  Wets  were 
The  first  reading  of  the  manuscript  against  the  Report;  the  Drys  were 
would  take  six  hours.  If  it  were  done  for  it.  They  had  been  arguing  and 
in  relays,  and  it  was  so  done  in  the  disputing  over  the  Wickersham  Re- 
Washington  offices,  the  connecting  port  for  twenty  months  before  the 
links  between  the  three  parts  of  the  Report  was  made  public.  There  it  is 
Report  would  tend  to  be  obscured,  in  a  nutshell.  The  Drys  were  for  the 
The  telegraph  men  would  have  to  Report,  long  before  it  was  issued; 
start  sending  extracts  of  the  stuff  be-  the  Wets  were  against  the  Report, 
fore  the  Washington  office  had  fin-  Neither  side  had  waited  to  see 
ished  reading  it,  simply  to  insure  what  was  in  the  Report.  The  whole 
getting  it  to  New  York,  St.  Louis  matter  had  been  pre-judged  and 
or  California  in  time,  while  the  home  decided  in  advance  in  the  light  of 
offices  would  have  to  wait  on  Wash-  the  individual's  opinion  on  the  merits 
ington  hopefully  for  a  "lead"  later  of  Prohibition. 

on.  In  fact,  when  the  Report  was  Of  course   there  is   a  possibility 

published  in  abbreviated  newspaper  of    exaggerating    this    charge,    but 
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there  are  files  of  a  thousand  edi-  ing.  The  latter  spoke  by  a  sort  of 
torial  pages  to  witness  the  bias  to-  reflex  action;  accepted  whatever  was 
ward  or  against  the  Commission  said  as  confirming  his  own  solemn 
which  existed.  Did  the  phrase  prognostications  and  proceeded  to 
"Wicked-Sham  Commission"  origi-  laud  or  assail  the  Report  on  the 
nate  after  the  Report  was  pub-  basis  of  earlier  prejudices.  Next  day 
lished?  Of  course  not.  Mr.  Loring  the  newspapers  carried  columns  of 
Black  and  his  facetious  wet  friends  such  comments,  published  simul- 
had  been  applying  it  to  the  Com-  taneously  with  the  Report.  Some 
mission  for  months  before  that  papers  carried  more  comment  than 
January.  The  leaders  who  used  Report.  Editors  reasoned,  probably 
that  nickname  took  it  for  granted  rightly,  that  the  public  would  rather 
that  the  Commission  would  bring  in  have  somebody  else  make  up  its 
a  dry  Report.  By  the  same  token,  mind  for  it  than  to  do  the  job  itself, 
the  professional  Drys,  from  the  out-  The  Wickersham  Report,  in  brief, 
set,  rallied  to  the  Commission's  de-  carried  from  the  very  moment  of 
fense,  because  it  was  a  Hoover  Com-  publication,  a  heavy  load  of  sub 
mission,  because  Mr.  Hoover  was  a  sidiary  snap-judgment,  culled  from 
Dry,  and  hence  because  they  sup-  the  most  volatile  of  America's  po- 
posed  the  Commission  would  be  litical  publicity  snatchers  (examples 
dry,  too.  If  they  had  no  other  will  be  given  in  a  minute)  and  based 
reason  they  rallied  to  the  Commis-  largely  on  prejudices  formed  long 
sion  because  the  Wets  hated  it.  in  advance.  Presentation  of  the  true 
There  you  have  the  fundamental  merits  of  the  matter  never  had  a 
reason  for  the  reception  which  the  chance. 

Report  finally  got,  to  which  the  in-  To  other  distracting  circumstances 
competent  publicity-handling  of  the  was  added  an  attached  statement 
material  was  the  contributory  factor,  from  Mr.  Hoover,  in  which  the 
This  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  President  seemed  to  disown  his  own 
situation  when  reporters  scurried  Commission.  The  statement  does 
out  on  Monday  and  the  morning  of  not  seem  particularly  sensational 
Tuesday,  January  20,  to  get  inter-  today  and  if  anything  merely  em- 
views  on  the  yet  unpublished  Re-  phasizes  how  far  from  dry  the  Re 
port.  Washington,  of  course,  is  full  port  was.  But  newspapers  featured 
of  people  ready  to  give  to  a  reporter  Mr.  Hoover's  words  and  the  corn- 
final  judgment  on  any  subject  at  men t  of  men  from  all  over  the  coun- 
any  time,  and  the  task  of  collecting  try,  and  the  long-awaited  Report 
comment  was  not  hard.  The  re-  itself  was  frequently  given  a  sub- 
porter  himself,  who  sought  the  sidiary  place,  or,  as  in  the  Baltimore 
statement,  generally  had  not  read  or  Sun,  an  inside  page, 
even  seen  the  Report;  he  had  perhaps 

been  given  a  hasty  coaching  in  the  TTOOKING  back  on  it  all  now,  there 

salient  points  as  they  were  grasped  JL/  is  an  element  of  humor  in  shuf- 

by  the  head  of  the  copy  desk,  and  fling  those  old  newspaper  files.  How 

these  he  now  passed  on  as  well  as  he  extraordinary  some  of  the  comment 

could  to  the  man  he  was  interview-  seems!  This   applies,  of  course,   to 
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Drys  as  well  as  Wets.  Here  is  the  alike  but  equally  hostile  to  the  Ad- 

W.  C.  T.  U.  praising    the   Report,  ministration,  attacked  the  document 

Here  are  Mr.  Andrew  J.Volstead,  Mr.  respectively  as  "useless  verbiage," 

Grant   Hudson,    at   that   time   dry  and  a  "useless  waste  of  $500,000." 

stalwart  in  the  House,  and  a  score  Big  Bill  Thompson,  of  Chicago,  with 

of  other  professionals  hastily  rushing  characteristic   simplicity,    dismissed 

to  the  defense  of  the  document  which  the    whole    matter    as    "Hooey!" 

if  not  absolutely  wet  was  certainly  Pontifical  Mr.  Brisbane,  a  day  later, 

damp.  Of  course,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  writing  from  Los  Angeles  (where  it 

that    there    was    plenty    of    good  will  be  remembered,  the  text  of  the 

material   for   the   enforcement   side  Report  was  not  available)  declared 

within  the  voluminous  document  and  "  the   Commission   came   out   of  a 

its  general  conclusions.  solemn    conference    and    straddled 

The  spectacle  of  the  Wets,  on  the  the  fence  —  you  get  the  impression 
other  hand,  must  cause  sadness  to  that  gentlemen  chosen  for  political 
any  one  who  looks  for  intelligence  in  purposes  don't  quite  dare  to  say 
public  affairs.  They  had  no  reason,  what  they  think."  In  Boston,  the 
like  their  adversaries,  to  confuse  wet  Herald,  and  the  Globe,  consid- 
the  issue.  It  might  well  have  been  to  ered  the  Report  a  fizzle;  various 
them  a  Heaven-sent  gift,  but  they  other  wet  papers  asserted  the  Corn- 
had  thrown  it  away  in  advance.  They  missioners  had  further  befogged  the 
attacked  the  Report  on  sight.  The  issue. 

so-called  crusading  Wets  were  partic-  Now  it  must  be  recalled  that  these 
ularly  hostile.  The  state  of  their  statements,  practically  in  all  in- 
moral  indignation  at  this  time  has  stances,  were  issued  by  men  who  had 
hardly  been  equalled  on  the  North  never  seen  the  Report.  Most  of  them 
American  continent  since  the  sinking  spoke  by  hearsay,  not  study.  Pre- 
of  the  Maine,  or  the  appearance  of  sumably  they  responded  as  hun- 
the  "atrocity"  stories  in  the  World  dreds  of  others  did  whose  statements 
War.  are  not  given,  to  a  sort  of  reflex  ac- 

Mr.   Loring  Black's   charge   that  tion  when  the  subject  of  "Wicker- 

the  White  House  had  yielded  to  the  sham  Commission"  was  mentioned. 

Anti-Saloon  League  has  been  noted.  They  were  for  or  against  the  Report 

Wet  leaders  like  Mr.   La  Guardia  "sight  unseen."  And  they  knew  that 

and  Mr.  Campbell  of  Pennsylvania  if  their  opinion  was   to  have   any 

attacked  the  Report.  "The  Commis-  effect  on  the  herd  mind  it  must  be 

sion  owes  the  country  an  apology!"  got  in  early,  and  must  be  expressed 

cried  Mr.  Campbell.  "It  is  an  insult  emphatically. 

to  the  intelligence  of  the  American  Since  this  article  is  a  study  of 
people!"  roared  Mr.  Tinkham,  public  opinion  and  not  the  Prohibi- 
Massachusetts  Wet  leader.  Senator  tion  question,  it  would  be  useless  to 
Wagner,  slightly  less  committal,  cite  from  the  Report  itself  to  confute 
remarked  that  "it  appears  to  be  a  these  critics.  But  that  the  latter 
typical  Hoover  report"  which  was  would  have  modified  their  views  by 
probably  not  a  compliment;  Sena-  a  more  careful  reading,  or  any  read- 
tors  Blaine  and  Glass,  wet  and  dry  ing  at  all,  there  can  be  little  doubt. 
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One  incident  is  illustrative.  The  edi 
tor  of  a  wet  Boston  newspaper  which 
had  bitterly  denounced  the  Report 
on  publication  called  up  Dean  Pound, 
a  week  later,  and  apologized  for  his 
earlier  criticism.  He  explained  that 
he  had  not  read  the  Report  when  he 
wrote  his  attack;  he  had  been  misled 
by  the  wet  clamor  from  Washington; 
but  since  then  he  had  got  the 
Report  for  himself  and  found  out  his 
mistake.  The  incident  is  probably 
typical.  But  how  many  men  who  sub 
mitted  snap  judgments  at  the  time 
were  able  to  recall  their  words  later 
on,  when  they  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  document? 

Among  newspaper  critics,  prob 
ably  the  most  vociferous  was  the 
Scripps-Howard  New  York  Tele 
gram,  a  crusading  wet  paper,  which 
carried  charges  of  discrepancies  in 
the  Report  from  the  second  sentence 
of  its  very  first  Washington  dispatch 
on  the  subject,  and  that  has  never 
since  relaxed  its  grim  suspicion  of 
the  hapless  Hoover  body.  Such  re- 
lentlessness  for  a  righteous  cause 
would  be  exemplary.  But  the  fact  is 
that  at  the  very  time  that  the  Tele 
gram  was  frothing  at  the  mouth  in 
greatest  indignation  there  was  a 
sober  background  of  thoughtful  com 
ment  in  New  York,  from  sources  cer 
tainly  just  as  hostile  to  the  dry  law 
as  the  Telegram,  which  indicated 
the  true  facts  in  the  matter.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  three  conservative 
morning  newspapers,  whose  wetness 
could  not  be  doubted  by  any  one, 
uniformly  pointed  out  the  real  in 
wardness  of  the  Commission's  report. 

The  Times  praised  it.  It  had  no 
difficulty  in  grasping  and  presenting 
the  important  fact  in  its  first  editorial 
that  "six  out  of  the  eleven  Commis 


sioners  are  of  one  mind  as  to  the  one 
form  of  modification  that  should  be 
adopted,  if  any  "  (namely,  the  Ander 
son  Revision  Plan)  while  in  a  front 
page  "box,"  and  elsewhere  in  its 
news  columns,  it  showed  that  in 
addition  to  these  six,  there  was  Mr. 
Lemann's  blanket  vote  for  repeal  to 
make  a  total  of  seven  Commis 
sioners  urging  immediate  dry  law 
change.  The  Times  made  only  one 
mistake  in  listing  the  Commis 
sioners.  It  counted  only  two  of  the 
remaining  four,  advocating  further 
trial,  as  prepared  to  consider  a  na 
tional  referendum.  Actually  there 
were  three  of  them,  Commissioners 
Wickersham,  McCormick  and  Ken- 
yon. 

Nor  was  the  Times  alone  in  taking 
a  different  view  from  the  Telegram. 
No  one  can  deny  that  the  Herald- 
Tribune  is  and  was  a  wet  journal. 
While  the  Telegram  was  figuratively 
running  amok  over  the  Commis 
sion's  treachery,  the  former  paper 
was  referring  to  the  Report's  "fair 
ness,  clarity  and  general  excellence." 
Of  course  the  Herald-Tribune  did  not 
have  the  strong  anti-Hoover  bias  of 
the  Telegram,  but  even  so  it  is  hard 
to  understand  how  the  editors  of  the 
Telegram  could  have  let  this  bias 
influence  it  after  Mr.  Hoover  had 
publicly  stated  in  effect  that  the  Re 
port  was  too  damp  for  him. 

Again,  the  strongly  wet  World  was 
not  daunted  by  the  derisive  whoops 
of  the  Congressional  wet  leadership 
—  although  later  Mr.  Lippman  gave 
credence  to  a  so-called  "plot"  — 
and  in  its  initial  editorial  insisted 
that  the  Commissioners  actually 
"take  a  defeatist  view  of  the  noble 
experiment." 

Many   more   instances   could   be 
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adduced  to  show  that  a  different  view 
of  the  Report  was  evident  to  those 
who  had  not  blinded  themselves  by 
advance  prejudices.  Mr.  Henry  H. 
Curran,  for  example,  head  of  the 
Association  against  the  Prohibition 
Amendment  on  January  22,  politely 
points  out  the  "painstaking"  nature 
of  the  Report,  condemns  Mr.  Hoo 
ver's  rejection  of  its  findings,  and 
asserts  its  essentially  wet  nature. 
How  different  the  wet  effort  to  revise 
the  dry  law  might  have  been  if  the 
modificationists  of  the  country  had 
listened  to  such  advice  as  this,  in 
stead  of  being  stampeded  into  rejec 
tion  of  a  strong  weapon  by  the 
hot-headed  fanatics  of  their  side  who 
had  to  save  their  faces  from  silly 
earlier  jibes  by  proving  the  Com 
mission's  duplicity! 

With  all  respect  to  the  editors 
of  the  New  York  Telegram,  that 
paper  may  be  taken  as  typical.  The 
Telegram  began  its  news  treatment 
of  the  Report  with  an  attack  on 
alleged  contradictions.  It  must  be 
pointed  out  of  course  that  the  idea 
of  retaining,  but  of  revising  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  was  practi 
cally  born  with  the  Commission. 
The  difference  between  repeal  and 
revision  was  obvious  enough  to  a 
Commission  that  had  been  studying 
the  matter  two  years,  but  it  could  not 
be  readily  grasped  by  an  hysterical 
zealot  for  repeal,  for  it  was,  in 
essence,  a  compromise.  Hence  the 
immediate  confusion  and  the  in 
sistent  charge  of  discrepancies  as 
contained  in  the  first  Washington 
dispatch  to  the  Telegram  and  in  its 
first  headlines.  The  dispatch  said: 

The  Commissioners'  report  declared  in  op. 
position  to  repeal,  although  in  curious  contra 
diction,  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 


group  expressed  themselves  in  appended  state 
ments  as  being  in  favor  either  of  repeal,  or 
of  immediate  revision  of  the  prohibition 
laws. 

The  point  was  emphasized  by  the 
headline  of  the  Telegram,  "Hoover 
and  Dry  Board  Oppose  Repeal, 
Majority  Favors  Liquor."  "(Figure 
it  out  yourself — we  can't  —  Edi 
tor.)" 

The  second  day,  the  Telegram  had 
discovered  an  amazing  plot  by  which 
President  Hoover  had  doctored  the 
Report,  and  thereupon  denounced 
the  "amazing  trickery"  of  the  body, 
but  added  that  "courageous  indi 
vidual  statements  leave  most  of  the 
Commissioners  with  clean  hands. 
But  there  is  dirt  somewhere." 

And  the  day  later,  with  the  "plot" 
fully  established,  it  thundered: 

We  share  the  feeling,  which  seems  to  be 
growing  in  public  opinion,  that  the  deception 
involved  in  the  Commission's  summary  as 
contrasted  with  the  Report  itself  is  a  national 
disgrace  and  humiliation. 

The  facts  as  to  the  "summary" 
have  already  been  explained.  It  is 
an  entertaining  sidelight  that  Mr. 
Hey  wood  Broun,  the  Telegram's 
columnist  who  seems  to  have  got 
hold  of  the  actual  Report  (doubtless 
from  the  Telegram's  rival,  the  New 
York  Post,  for  the  Telegram  did  not 
print  it)  was  writing  in  his  column 
that  the  "Wickersham  Commission 
has  done  a  surprisingly  good  job." 
However,  after  a  day's  denunciation 
by  his  paper  he  seems  to  have 
thought  better  of  it,  and  next  day 
referred  to  the  whole  thing  as  a 
"fiasco." 

The  so-called  "plot"  charge,  so 
reminiscent  of  the  hysterical  atrocity 
stories  of  the  War,  was  born  in  the 
positive  and  direct  affirmation  car- 
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ried  in  a  press  association  copyright 
dispatch  from  a  White  House  cor 
respondent  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Herald  (a  Hearst  paper) 
and  elsewhere  over  the  country,  that 
President  Hoover  had  deliberately 
intervened  to  alter  the  document,  as 
follows: 

A  report  that  President  Hoover  persuaded 
the  Wickersham  Commission  to  abandon  a 
tentative  recommendation  in  favor  of  revising 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment  was  confirmed  in 
an  authoritative  quarter  here  last  nigbt. 

This  flat  statement  —  which  car 
ried  no  if 's  and  but's  —  immediately 
received  widest  circulation  at  a  time 
when  Congressional  denunciation  was 
at  its  height.  It  was  picked  up  and 
rewritten  by  other  Washington  corre 
spondents;  was  broadcast  over  the 
Columbia  radio  circuit  by  Henry 
Kaltenborn,  a  radio  news  editor,  that 
night;  and  was  the  forerunner  of  a 
series  of  bitter  attacks  by  editorial 
writers,  of  whom  Mr.  Walter  Lipp- 
man  was  the  most  able.  The  tele 
gram's  Washington  correspondent 
promptly  "confirmed"  the  rumor  on 
his  own  account,  and  his  paper  has 
never  retracted  the  charge. 

The  slightest  reflection  on  the 
character  and  personnel  of  the  Com 
mission  shows  the  utter  absurdity 
of  the  story.  It  was  immediately 
branded  as  "absolutely  untrue  and 
without;  foundation"  by  the  chair 
man;  it  was  denied  with  heat  by 
Dean  Pound;  in  St.  Louis,  Judge 
Kenyon  declared  it  "absolutely  un 
true";  Judge  Mackintosh  in  San 
Francisco,  January  23,  stated  that 
"the  President  never,  in  any  way, 
interfered  with  the  framing  of  the 
Report  nor  did  he  ever  hint  in  the 
subtlest  manner  to  any  member 
what  his  wishes  were  in  regard  to  the 


Commission's  findings."  The  writer 
has  talked  with  other  members  of  the 
Commission,  wet  and  dry  alike,  and 
they  show  equal  indignation  over  the 
Report.  But  it  had  gone  forth  over  the 
nation  further  to  influence  sentiment 
against  the  document  at  a  time  when 
public  opinion  was  crystallizing.  It  is 
a  truism  of  publicists  that  a  denial 
can  never  catch  up  with  a  direct 
charge. 

Enough  has  been  said  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  national 
judgment  was  passed  on  the  famous 
Report.  Yet  still  it  might  be  asked, 
why  did  not  the  Commissioners 
themselves  rush  into  print  to  justify 
their  work?  The  official  viewpoint 
was  expressed  in  a  private  letter  from 
Dean  Pound  to  the  Columbia  Broad 
casting  Company,  which  had  invited 
him  to  make  such  a  defense.  He  said: 

I  feel  very  clear  that  I  ought  not  to  think  of 
taking  advantage  of  your  invitation.  It  seems 
clear  to  me  that  we  should  not  put  ourselves 
in  the  position  of  explaining  or  defending  the 
Report  to  the  public.  We  are  not  advocating 
anything  and  discharged  our  whole  duty  when 
we  investigated  the  subject  fully  and  reported 
our  conclusions  to  the  President.  I  have  no 
programme  to  promote,  no  political  ambitions, 
and  nothing  to  say  to  the  people  beyond 
what  I  have  said  in  print  in  the  Report. 

IN  REVIEWING  all  the  foregoing 
facts  I  find  myself  wondering  if 
there  is  any  moral.  There  seems  to 
day  to  be  a  growing  disposition 
among  modificationists  to  return  to 
the  famous  Report  and  to  use  it  for 
the  weapon  which  it  might  have  been 
from  the  first.  Wets  like  former 
Senator  Wadsworth  have  employed 
parts  of  it  with  effect. 

That  the  Report  has  had  immense 
influence  there  can  be  no  doubt.  I 
have  mentioned  Irving  Fisher  who, 
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writing  in  a  syndicated  Hearst  state 
ment,  declared  that  "  the  Report  has 
made  upon  me  a  profound  impression 
and,  in  a  degree,  it  has  altered  my 
view  of  the  subject." 

The  same  spirit  of  fairness  in  the 
Report  has  equally  impressed  stal 
warts  of  the  other  side.  We  have 
Henry  L.  Mencken  confessing  in  a 
copyright  article  in  the  Evening  Sun 
of  Baltimore,  shortly  after  the  Re 
port's  publication,  that  his  own  side 
in  the  affray  has  "  sometimes  preached 
rebellion  without  taking  into  account 
its  more  inconvenient  consequences," 
and  adding,  "now  both  sides  have 
before  them  the  massive  proof  that 
the  solution  will  not  be  easy,  and  if 
it  is  ever  reached  at  all  it  must  be  by 
patience  and  compromise." 

"Patience  and  compromise!" 
Surely  it  is  a  masterpiece  that  could 
elicit  such  slogans  from  Mr. 
Mencken.  Indeed,  to  me,  the  fact  that 
two  such  extreme  opponents  as  Mr. 
Mencken  and  Dr.  Fisher  could  meet 
in  common  praise  of  this  same  docu 
ment  answers  a  thousand  other 
critics.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
Mr.  Mencken's  feelings.  He  finds 
"not  the  slightest  sign  of  a  desire 
to  evade  plain  issues"  in  the  Com 
mission's  study,  and  remarks  that 
"it  is  an  excellent  job  —  in  fact  a 
job  so  good  as  to  be  almost  bril 
liant."  He  adds,  "If  I  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Commission  I  believe 
I'd  have  signed  the  Report." 


Today,  almost  a  year  after  publi 
cation,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Com 
mission  interfered  in  a  national 
dog-fight.  It  got  lacerated  in  the 
process  as  might  have  been  expected. 
It  was,  and  is,  a  fight  (as  results  have 
shown)  in  which  some  of  the  partici 
pants  would  rather  bite,  maim  and 
kill  each  other,  than  be  ruled  by  the 
whistle  of  human  intelligence. 

It  is  doubtful,  in  retrospect, 
whether  the  immediate  result  of 
the  Commission's  Report  would  have 
been  much  different  no  matter  how 
the  publicity  was  handled.  The 
Report's  publication,  it  is  now 
shown,  was  bound  to  be  the  culmi 
nation  of  one  of  those  moments  of 
national  hysteria  in  which,  as  before 
a  war,  people  become  creatures  of 
emotion  —  when  rumors  fly  like 
wildfire  over  the  land. 

At  this  later  date,  when  the 
ecstasy  of  excitement  has  passed,  it 
is  still  possible  for  the  intelligent 
man  or  woman  to  go  to  the  Report 
and  find  for  himself  what  it  contains. 
He  will  probably  find,  in  reading  the 
document,  his  views,  whatever  they 
be,  modified  by  the  process.  He  will 
find  rancor  toward  opponents  abated 
by  the  wise  reasonableness  of  the 
study,  even  as  Mr.  Mencken  sug 
gested.  The  Report  would  seem  still 
to  offer,  for  practically  the  first  time 
in  the  long  debate  on  Prohibition,  a 
common  meeting  ground  for  the 
moderate  elements  of  either  party. 


Myths  of  the  West 

BY  CAREY  McWiLLiAMs 


FOR  centuries  the  Far  West  was  strated  by  the  amazing  collection  of 
the  Dark  Continent  of  Amer-  books  and  pamphlets  that  serves  to- 
ica.  Myths  arose  from  this  un-  day  as  a  monument  to  the  westward 
known  and  fabulous  region  beyond  movement.  It  was  the  unknown  and 
the  Alleghanies  like  mists  from  the  unpredictable  character  of  the  land 
sea.  It  was  reported  to  be  a  legendary  that  fostered  the  Myth.  The  East 
land  of  uncharted  rivers,  delectable  was  diligently  suckled  on  fabulous 
mountains,  valleys  of  rich  promise,  Government  reports,  the  swollen  and 
and  magical  fountains  bubbling  with  embellished  narratives  of  menda- 
the  waters  of  eternal  youth.  To  the  cious  travelers,  and  the  pamphlets  of 
north  was  a  mysterious  passage  to  such  saga  writers  as  Hall  J.  Kelley, 
the  Orient,  while  the  buried  treasures  James  O.  Pattie,  and  John  B.  Wyeth. 
of  the  Spanish  and  the  jewels  of  the  These  men  pictured  the  Far  West  in 
Indians  were  hidden  in  the  south,  hues  of  the  rainbow  and  the  peacock. 
The  exploration  of  the  Far  West  was,  A  sizable  bibliography  could  be  made 
indeed,  prompted  by  the  handsome  up  alone  of  books  on  Life  in  the  Far 
fabrications  of  the  natives  working  West.  These  pretentious  pseudo- 
on  the  gullibility  and  avarice  of  the  histories  invariably  contained  chap- 
Spanish.  Coronado  traversed  an  em-  ters  devoted  to  such  marvelous 
pire  in  his  fruitless  search  for  the  exploits  as  "Shooting  the  Rapids," 
Seven  Cities  of  Cibola.  No  sooner  "  An  Encounter  with  a  Grizzly  in  the 
were  the  boundaries  of  the  region  Rockies,"  "A  Battle  with  the  In- 
established  and  its  topography  veri-  dians,"  "A  Tough  Tussle  with  a 
fied,  than  the  heroes  of  its  conquest  Panther,"  and  "The  War  Dance  of 
passed  into  the  realm  of  mythology,  the  Comanches."  The  Far  West 
Through  its  mountain  valleys  and  was  not  always  glowingly  depicted; 
across  its  interminable  plains  stalked  in  fact,  just  the  converse  was  often 
the  tall  figures  of  Davy  Crockett,  Kit  the  case.  The  school  geographies  of 
Carson,  Marcus  Whitman,  Billy  the  the  Thirties,  Forties,  and  Fifties, 
Kid,  Wild  Bill  Hickok,  Jim  Bridger,  pictured  the  land  west  of  the  Mis- 
and  John  Sutter.  souri  as  the  American  Sahara;  even 
Carried  East  by  excited  tongues,  Government  engineers  were  deceived 
these  legends  were  greatly  embroid-  by  the  paucity  of  rainfall  into  foster- 
ered  in  the  telling.  The  existence  of  ing  the  legend  of  the  West's  aridity. 
an  oral  epic  of  the  West  is  demon-  But  whether  deceived  by  under- 
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statement  or  extravagant  fanfares,  Across  the  Continent  (1884)  with  The 

the  East  was  inundated  for  decades  Better  Country  (1928)  by  Dallas  Lore 

by  tides  of  frontier  publicity.  Sharp.  The  vitality  of  the  Western 

Once  the  East  was  thoroughly  Myth  is  at  once  apparent;  both  writ- 
aroused  by  these  gorgeous  accounts  ers  were  obviously  nurtured  on  this 
of  a  boundless  region  beyond  the  saga  of  the  West  written  by  many 
Alleghanies,  the  Far  West  became  hands  and  told  by  a  thousand 
the  goal  of  a  nation's  vaulting  ambi-  tongues.  Mr.  Joseph  Hergesheimer 
tion.  The  westward  movement  that  discovered  "the  amazing  West"  for 
ensued  was,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Pax-  the  first  time  in  1922.  Similar  testi- 
son,  "the  strongest  single  factor  in  monials  have  been  recorded  by  Kath- 
American  history."  It  was  a  pro-  erine  Fullerton  Gerould  and  Alfred 
foundly  moving  experience.  Con-  Knopf.  In  1931  the  West  is  still 
temporary  records  contain  vivid  "strange"  and  "new."  Easterners 
accounts  of  the  excitement  created  in  are  amazed,  so  they  say,  to  find  street 
the  East  by  news  of  the  discovery  of  cars  and  golf  courses  in  the  Rockies, 
gold  in  California.  If  there  had  been 
a  few  dissenting  ravens,  full  of  dire 

predictions  about  the  Far  West,  they  rrpHE  South  and  Middle  West  were 

were  swept  aside  by  the  reports  of  JL  settled  and  established  before  the 

this  momentous  discovery.  The  west-  Far  West  was  thoroughly  explored, 

ward  rush  of  fancy  and  elation  which  Not  only  were  these  regions  settled, 

followed  swept  aside  even  the  con-  but    they    occupied    quite    definite 

servative   enthusiasm    of  men    like  niches  in  the  national  gallery  before 

Senator  Benton,  who  had  fixed  the  the  West  emerged  from  its  nebulous 

"western  limit  of  this  republic"  with  frontier  existence;  so  that  the  West, 

the  Rockies,  "where   the  statue  of  coming  into  self-consciousness,  found 

the  fabled  god  Terminus  should  be  that  it  had  a  difficult  problem  to 

raised  upon  its  highest  peak,  never  to  solve.  How  was  it  to  dispose  of  the 

be  thrown  down."  outlandish  Myth  about  its  origins, 

Nor  did  the  myth-making  which  attributes,  and  identity?  It  was 
arose  in  reponse  to  this  overpower-  necessary,  obviously,  either  to  accept 
ing  enthusiasm  cease  with  the  final  the  legend  or  to  repudiate  it  harshly 
extension  of  the  frontier  to  the  and  irrevocably.  With  childlike  in- 
Pacific.  It  persisted  throughout  the  genuousness,  the  West  not  only 
Nineteenth  Century  and  shows  no  accepted  the  legend,  but  naively 
signs  of  abating  today.  Not  a  year  built  it  out  to  epic  proportions.  To 
has  passed  since  1900  in  which  the  the  mythological  figures  of  the  pre- 
West  has  escaped  rediscovery.  The  settlement  period,  it  added  the  Cow- 
legend,  quickly  soaring  into  the  boy,  the  Miner,  the  Engineer,  the 
realm  of  myth,  has  been  retold  year  Homesteader,  and  the  Tramp.  It 
after  year.  The  persistence  of  the  avidly  seized  upon  the  last  vestiges 
process  of  rediscovery  can  be  il-  of  its  romantic  origins  for  profitable 
lustrated  variously.  A  few  references  preservation  and  established  tradi- 
will  have  to  suffice.  tions  which  flourish  in  the  Pendleton 

Compare  C.  F.  Lummis'  A  'Tramp  and    Cheyenne    Rodeos,    and    the 
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California  Fiestas,  of  today.  There  is  moral  reintegration,"  that  the  legend 
scarcely  a  Western  town  on  the  map  of  the  West's  political  progressive- 
that  does  not  have  its  annual  Wild  ness  was  born.  It  became  part  of  the 
West  celebration.  The  West  sent  mental  dualism  of  Westerners  to  send 
Buffalo  Bill's  show  around  the  world  a  "radical"  representative  to  Wash- 
that  the  legend  might  be  fostered  in  ington  who  could  blow  great  oratori- 
new  fields  and  it  continues  to  dress  cal  soap  bubbles  about  "the  spirit  of 
its  delegates  to  American  Legion  the  Western  progressive  movement." 
conventions  in  the  traditional  garb  of  The  Honorable  Franklin  K.  Lane,  re- 
the  cowboy.  garded  as  a  typical  young  Lochinvar 

But,    on    other    levels,    disquiet  bent  on  the  redemption  of  the  deca- 

arose.  It  began  to  be  bruited  about  dent  East,  lectured  at  the  University 

that  the  Wild  West  legend  had  a  of  Virginia  in  1912  and  unctuously 

tendency  to  frighten  Eastern  capital-  extolled    the    West    as    the    region 

ists.  The  rumors  of  wide  open  towns,  from   which   great   political   tidings 

hilarious  mining  camps,  bloody  gun  might  be  expected.  And  so   today 

fights,    gangs    of  desperadoes,    and  Idaho    retains    Senator    Borah    to 

politically  corrupt  States  ruled  by  foster  the  legend.  Senators  Johnson, 

bosses,  had  spread  to  the  East.  It  Cutting,  Costigan,  and  Wheeler  are 

became,    therefore,    a    problem    of  products  of  this  same  Western  politi- 

making  the  Wild  West  legend  genteel  cal  sophistry.  The  great  progressive 

while  preserving  its  picturesque  qual-  ballyhoo  of  the  West  is  merely  an 

ities  —  a  task  which   presented   no  echo  of  the  stentorian  outcry  of  a 

insuperable   difficulties   to  Western  statesman  of  1830  who  declared  dur- 

myth-making propensities.  While  the  ing  a  debate:  "Sir,  it  is  not  the  in- 

booster  movement  was  yet  nascent,  crease   of  population   in   the  West 

talented  publicists  began  to  trans-  which  this  gentleman  ought  to  fear, 

mute  the  Western  legend  to  a  higher  it  is  the  energy  which  the  mountain 

plane.  breeze  and  Western  habits  impart  to 

Throughout  the  early  years  of  the  those  emigrants.  They  are  regener- 

century,  the  files  were  replete  with  ated,  politically  I  mean,  sir." 
articles  about  The  Culture  of  the  West 
(1905),  The  West's  Higher  Life  (1900) 

and  a  positive  rash  of  articles  on  ^c  ^r  THILE  the  Myth  was  being  pre- 
ne  Spirit  of  the  West.  Dr.  Henry  W  cipitated  in  the  fancies  of  the 
Loomis  Nelson  assured  the  East  in  early  pamphleteers,  it  was  quite 
1904  that  there  was  "no  wool  in  common  to  find  the  region  beyond 
the  Western  mind,  and  there  is  the  Alleghanies  designated  as  the 
no  decadence  in  the  Western  con-  West.  But  "West"  in  the  popular 
science."  Charles  Moreau  Harger,  imagination  soon  began  to  assume  a 
editor  of  the  Abilene  Daily  Reflector,  symbolic  connotation :  it  came  to 
labored  unceasingly  throughout  the  mean  frontier.  And  so  the  West  re- 
early  years  of  the  century  in  present-  treated  to  the  Rockies  as  the  Middle 
ing  "The  West's  Higher  Life."  West  crowded  the  frontier  westward. 

It  was  during  this  period,  spoken  When    the    Sierra    Nevadas    were 

of  by  the  publicists  as  "the  era  of  crossed  and  California  admitted  in 
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1 849,  the  tide  of  expansion  began  to  boundaries  of  the  Far  West,  based  on 
roll  back  upon  itself.  As  the  frontier  State  lines,  have  always  been  hard  to 
disappeared  like  a  mirage  on  the  draw;  hence  the  notion  got  abroad 
desert  and  the  mist  of  early  specula-  that  ethical,  rather  than  geographi- 
tion  and  fancy  cleared,  it  was  soon  cal  considerations,  marked  the  king- 
discovered  that  there  were  many  dom  of  the  West.  By  the  use  of  this 
Wests  within  the  West.  Even  the  fiction  it  was  possible  to  keep  the 
most  enthusiastic  Westerners  con-  boundaries  of  the  West  elastic  and 
ceded  the  existence  of  these  inner-  the  mists  of  legend  could  still  breed 
regions.  In  fact  the  first  act  of  the  in  the  dark.  And  so  it  was  suggested 
Far  West  on  becoming  self-conscious  that  the  West  was  a  matter  of  mood 
was  to  repudiate  the  legend  of  its  in-  and  manner.  Cheyenne,  for  instance, 
clusiveness.  Since  1849  writers  on  the  was  "spiritually  West"  while  North 
West  have  excluded  California  by  Platte  belonged  to  the  Middle  West, 
instinct  and  popular  demand.  It  was  Wherever  one  found  informality,  un- 
not  long  before  the  Southwest  and  conventionality,  a  firm  handclasp,  an 
the  Northwest  broke  away  like  is-  open  door,  a  breezy  rhetoric,  an  un- 
lands  in  midstream.  These  regions  restrained  manner,  there  was  the 
were  not  only  markedly  dissimilar  West.  This  idea  is,  of  course,  merely 
climatically  and  topographically:  a  survival  of  the  early  legend.  It 
they  possessed  different  traditions  dates  from  the  establishment  of  a 
and  mythologies.  neo- Western  school  of  writing  by 

And  with  this  process  of  secession  Bret  Harte.  The  Wild  West  romance 
well  under  way,  the  search  for  the  which  survives  today  owes  its  origin 
"real  West"  has  been  unremitting,  to  the  genius  of  Bret  Harte. 
Mr.  Bernard  De  Voto  carefully  ex-  Harte,  however,  depicted  a  pioneer 
eludes  the  Coast  and  the  Southwest  mood  as  evanescent  as  a  Western 
and  limits  the  region  to  the  "Inter-  sunset.  Lord  Curzon  attempted  some 
mountain  West"  by  which  he  means  years  ago  to  define  the  qualities  of 
Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colo-  all  pioneer  communities.  If  his  com- 
rado,  Utah,  Nevada,  with  the  eastern  parative  frontier  method  is  adopted, 
fringe  of  Washington  and  Oregon,  it  is  apparent  that  what  Harte  had 
Mr.  Struthers  Burt  believes  that  to  say  of  California  could  have  been 
"New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Colorado,  said  of  Australia,  the  Veldt,  or 
Utah,  Nevada,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  and  Alaska.  It  is  probably  quite  true  that 
Montana  are  out-and-out  Far  West-  when  culture  moves,  it  changes;  it 
ern  States;  western  Texas,  western  may  also  be  conceded  that  the  "sub- 
Nebraska,  a  thin  slice  of  the  Dakotas,  liminal  influences"  of  the  land  mold 
eastern  Washington,  eastern  Oregon,  thought  and  character.  But  to  define 
and  eastern  California  are  also  Far  region  from  character,  rather  than 
Western,"  while  Mr.  Burges  Johnson  character  from  region,  is  a  danger- 
claims  to  have  located  the  heart  of  ous  expedient.  What  qualities  were 
the  region  in  the  Sangre  De  Cristo  Western? 
Range  in  southern  Colorado.  This  problem  has  been  earnestly 

But  the  legend  could  not  be  so  debated  since  1900.  To  Dr.  Foster  the 

easily   dislodged.   The   geographical  spirit  of  the  West  signifies  commu- 
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nity  spirit,  youthful  zest,  a  braggado 
cio  manner,  and  a  certain  spiritual 
resilience.  Mr.  Arthur  Chapman, 
who  wrote  Out  Where  the  West 
Begins,  thinks  that  the  West  con 
notes  "eternal  youth  and  an  atmos 
phere  of  hope."  Mr.  Burges  Johnson 
thought  of  the  West  as  "a  realm 
spiritual  as  well  as  physical.  Indians 
in  war-paint  had  been  there  recently, 
cowboys  and  horses  must  be  there 
still,  with  vast  open  spaces  of  moun 
tain  or  plain;  also  the  primitive 
virtues  must  obtrude  themselves, 
standing  out  in  high  relief,  like  mor 
als  in  old-fashioned  Sunday-school 
books;  and,  above  all,  a  certain 
indefinable  informality  must  exist, 
legal,  political,  social,  with  a  lack  of 
self-consciousness  about  it."  Mr. 
Harger  preached  that  "the  new 
Westerner  is  another  type,  the  clear 
headed,  stout-hearted,  frank-faced 
man  of  the  plains;  the  product  of 
years  of  trial,  of  experiment,  of 
triumph.  He  trusts  not  in  luck,  but  in 
sense  and  system;  he  builds  not  for  a 
day  but  for  decades;  he  is  manifest  on 
the  distant  reaches  of  the  '  short-grass 
country';  he  is  the  rustler  of  the 
prairie  villages;  he  walks  the  pave 
ments  of  progressive  cities;  he  be 
lieves  in  colleges  as  well  as  in  corner 
lots;  he  asks  sanity  and  high  ideals 
in  the  plans  for  the  growth  of  the 
West." 

In  cold  fact  it  would  be  quite  pos 
sible  to  demonstrate  that  a  great  deal 
of  Western  spirit,  so-called,  has  been 
made  up  of  mimicry  and  imitation. 
Legend  reacts  on  its  subject.  My 
father  had  no  end  of  difficulty,  as  a 
pioneer  cattleman  in  northwestern 
Colorado,  in  keeping  his  cowboys 
from  playing  the  role  of  Cowboy. 
They  spent  long  hours  in  the  bunk- 


house  on  dull  days  devouring  cheap 
romances  of  the  West  and  insisted  on 
dressing  and  acting  and  talking  like 
the  characters  in  their  favorite  ro 
mances.  Many  of  their  "pranks" 
were,  I  am  sure,  of  purely  literary 
origin. 

Mr.  William  R.  Lighten  attempted 
a  much  sturdier  definition  of  the  re 
gion  we  call  the  West.  He  summa 
rized  his  West  as  follows:  "This  is  an 
industrial  nation.  More  than  any 
other  nation  on  earth  it  measures  the 
motives  of  its  every-day  life  by  the 
industrial  scale.  If  any  part  is  able  to 
show  independence  of  other  parts,  it 
will  be  industrial  independence.  In 
this  particular  alone  can  the  West  be 
said  to  have  a  separate  existence." 

This  suggestion  finds  strong  sup 
port  elsewhere  in  American  regional 
consciousness.  It  constitutes  the  basis 
of  the  hegemony  of  the  Middle  West 
and  the  South.  The  West  languishes 
today  primarily  because  it  is  still  an 
industrial  dependency  of  the  Middle 
West  and  the  East.  Until  a  compara 
tively  recent  period,  the  West  was 
forced  to  look  to  other  regions  for  the 
entire  paraphernalia  of  existence. 
Household  furniture,  clothing,  wag 
ons,  machinery,  saddles,  even  such 
intangibles  as  capital  and  credit, 
were  imported.  The  Western  novel 
ist,  Mrs.  Mary  Hallock  Foote,  has 
observed  that  in  her  time  "men  went 
East  for  their  education,  accent,  and 
their  wives."  And  Dr.  Paxson,  the 
foremost  exponent  of  the  frontier 
doctrine,  suggests  that  the  West 
stood  forth  as  a  definite  region  when 
it  began  to  accumulate  surplus 
capital. 

When  the  Intermountain  West  is 
examined  from  this  point  of  view  it 
does  assume  a  recognizable  char- 
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acter.  Its  agriculture,  at  least  so  far 
as  methods  are  concerned,  is  indige 
nous.  It  is  a  region  made  up  of  desert 
and  mountain  and  valley.  Its  aridity, 
together  with  its  vast  extent  of 
mountain  area,  would  alone  be  suf 
ficient  to  characterize  it  as  a  region. 
Moreover  its  social  problems,  nota 
bly  in  the  development  of  its  fabu 
lously  wealthy  resources,  are  common 
to  the  region.  The  cattle  companies 
captured  Nevada  after  1861;  Mon 
tana  was  merely  the  alter-ego  of  the 
Anaconda  Copper  Company  until 
recent  years;  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company  ruled  Colorado  during 
its  formative  period;  while  in  Idaho 
and  Wyoming  the  Union  Pacific 
played  the  villain.  Western  resources 
have  been  ruthlessly  exploited  by 
Eastern  capital;  it  is  only  of  compar 
atively  late  date  that  sensible  devel 
opment,  with  reference  to  local 
needs,  has  been  evolved.  The  era  of 
industrial  buccaneering  retarded  the 
development  of  the  West;  in  fact, 
stunted  its  growth  to  a  very  serious 
extent  during  the  period  when  the 
West  was  supposed  to  be  most 
progressive. 

As  the  wealth  of  the  region  went 
East,  it  is  not  surprising  that  most  of 
its  arrows  continue  to  point  in  that 
direction.  Even  today  it  is  impossible 
for  the  West  to  function  as  a  unit;  a 
Western  bloc,  of  any  kind,  would  be 
unthinkable.  There  is  practically  no 
intellectual  communication  between 
Denver,  Salt  Lake  City,  Boise,  and 
Cheyenne,  and  none  between  these 
cities  and  those  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Despite  the  enthusiasm  of  Western 
ers  for  their  magnificent  country,  it 
remains  a  rather  dismal  and  un 
civilized  region,  threatened  with  the 
future  of  becoming  a  large  National 


Park  devoted  to  the  sickly  needs  of 
the  tourist  and  the  summer  resident. 

IV 

ON  JULY  1 2th,  1893,  Professor 
Frederick  Jackson  Turner 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Census  had 
announced  that  there  was  no  more 
free  land.  The  significance  with 
which  Professor  Turner  endowed  this 
innocent  statement  was  slow  in 
making  itself  felt.  But  suddenly,  with 
the  swiftness  of  an  apocryphal  reve 
lation,  word  went  round  the  college 
campuses  that  there  was  "no  more 
free  land"  and,  as  a  corollary,  that 
"the  frontier  has  disappeared." 
From  that  moment  to  the  present 
day  funereal  laments  have  arisen 
over  the  demise  of  the  frontier. 
Historical  writing  on  the  West  since 
1900  has  been  given  over  to  the 
composition  of  obsequies  on  the 
frontier.  This  dolorous  mood  has  re 
sulted  in  an  enormous  and  incredible 
renascence  of  the  Western  Myth.  To 
the  monumental  record  of  the  pio 
neer  jamboree  must  now  be  added 
the  post  mortem  on  the  frontier  that 
has  been  going  on  since  1900.  It  has 
been,  for  the  most  part,  a  literature 
of  rediscovery  and,  while  one  might 
condone  the  errors  of  original  re 
search,  it  is  hard  to  forgive  those 
elaborate  and  unnecessary  obfusca- 
tions  of  the  rediscoverer,  who  sits  in 
a  swivel  chair  and  enjoys  the  vicari 
ous  thrill  of  being  an  imaginary 
frontiersman. 

Out  of  this  misty  and  mythological 
mood,  first  given  popular  currency 
by  Emerson  Hough,  has  been  born 
the  inordinate  modern  day  enthusi 
asm  for  the  frontier  and  the  frontiers 
man.  It  is  an  amazing  record.  One 
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can  only  nibble  at  it  piecemeal.  It  tained  as  a  great  outdoor  playground 

gives  promise  of  exceeding  in  bulk  for  Eastern  tourists,  that  it  should, 

the  already  hefty  literature  of  West-  against  its  wishes   and   the   crying 

ern   Americana.   The  writing,   aca-  need  of  the  land,  remain  bucolic  that 

demic  and  otherwise,  on  the  Cowboy,  rapturous  but  ill-informed  poets  may 

as   a   gaudy   species   of  the   genus  write  atrocious  lyrics  about  its  lost 

Frontiersman,  would  fill  a  library.  If  grandeurs    which    are    unshakably 

the  first  writing  about  the  West  was  upon  the  horizon,  must  cease.  It  is,  I 

characterized  by  bombast  and  ex-  say,  a  land  unto  itself.  Many  of  us 

travagant  good  will,  and  if  the  mid-  who  know  it  well  think  that  it  has 

die  period  began  with  a  child-like  elements  of  perdurable  charm.  But 

pride  in  its  roughness  followed  by  we  can  not,  unlike  the  tourists,  be 

timid  gestures  at  gentility,  then  this  transients.    We   must   eat.    Certain 

modern  movement  may  be  described  corollaries  naturally  follow  hard  upon 

as  a  highly  self-conscious  discovery  this  fact  and  it  is  idle  to  try  to  wave 

of  the  fact  that  one  need  no  longer  be  them  aside, 
ashamed  of  being  born  in  a  sod  hut; 
nay,  that  having  been  born  in  such  a  v 

habitation  is  a  mark  of  peculiarly  TTT  HAS  even  been  suggested  by  the 

resplendent    distinction.    It    repre-  JL  enthusiastic  modern   day  Myth- 

sents,  in  a  word,  the  belated  triumph  makers  that  there  were  three  fron- 

of  the  uncouth  transmogrified  in  a  tiers:  the  frontier  of  exploration  and 

more  complex  age  as  the  quaint.  discovery;  the  frontier  of  commercial 

Mr.  John  Gould  Fletcher  has  given  expansion;  and  the  cultural  frontier, 
this  mood  its  final  statement:  it  Dr.  John  Carl  Parish  writes  that: 
would  be  difficult  to  exceed  his  "The  most  obvious  and  inevitable 
bathos.  Writing  a  sort  of  free  verse  conclusion  is  that  there  has  been 
scenario,  'The  Passing  of  the  West,  from  the  first  in  America  a  general 
Mr.  Fletcher,  a  native  of  Arkansas  diminution  of  cultural  development 
who  has  lived  most  of  his  life  in  along  an  east  to  west  line."  Else- 
London,  wept  crocodile  tears  over  where  in  the  same  article,  Dr.  Parish 
the  invasion  of  the  West  by  his  cites,  as  proof  of  his  proposition  that 
ancestors,  the  white  men.  Let  me  culture  is  moving  westward,  the 
quote  from  his  dirge:  "Passing,  for-  development  of  a  Middle  Western 
ever  passing  is  the  West!  Passing  is  school  of  writers,  the  cultural  pre- 
the  wild  free  life  of  the  desert,  the  tenses  of  Chicago,  the  number  of 
open  air,  the  chapparal,  the  bound-  symphony  orchestras  in  the  West, 
less  waste,  the  blue  sky  over  all!  and  the  existence  of  such  art  colonies 
Passing,  departing,  vanishing,  not  to  as  Santa  Fe,  Laguna  Beach,  and 
be  sung,  not  to  be  remembered,  not  Carmel-by-the-Sea. 
to  be  known.  The  last  great  stretch  of  This  pleasant  theory  is  a  revival, 
sunlight,  of  loneliness,  of  silence  is  in  academic  garb,  of  another  of  those 
forever  gone."  Mr.  Fletcher  might  do  persistent  legends  about  the  West, 
well  to  visit  the  West  sometime.  In  1823  an  excited  Mr.  Bishop  wrote 

The    persistent    and    outrageous  of  a  future  age  "when  the  mouth  of 

theory  that  the  West  must  be  main-  the  Columbia,  or  the  head  waters 
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of  the  Missouri,  shall  be  the  seat  of  That  "culture"  is  synonymous 
empire  and  the  abodes  of  the  arts  and  with  the  "fine  arts"  has  been  the 
refinement,  and  London  and  Paris  working  philosophy  of  those  "pa- 
may  be  as  Nineveh  and  Babylon  trons  of  the  arts"  who  have  been 
are."  While  John  Todd,  D.D.,  wrote  such  a  blight  on  the  development  of 
in  The  Sunset  Land  (1870):  the  West.  The  story  of  imported 

,     T  ,  culture  has  not  been  written,  but  it 

You  will  see.  now,  why  1  look  upon  the  .,,         ,               ,          ,.         T.I 

Pacific  slopes  as  so  important.  Our  gold  is  W  make  good  reading.  The  extent 

there;  our  silver  is  there;  commerce  is  mak-  Of  the  investment  in  museums  of  art 

ing  herself  a  great  place  there;  multitudes  in    the   West   is    really   incalculable, 

are  gathering  there;  free  schools  are  there;  Throughout    the    region    collections 

colleges  are  being  planted  there;  and  a  great  of    Ceramics,    Egyptian    Mummies, 

future  must  be  there.  r>           *.•        A  /r       •         T»      •        T« 

Byzantine  Mosaics,  Persian  Tapes- 
Westerners  have  always  adopted  tries,  and  Chinese  Swords  mourn- 
one  or  the  other  of  these  two  styles:  fully  decorate  museums.  Several 
the  rosy  rhetoric  of  easy  prophecy  or  Western  fortunes  have  come  back  to 
the  hortatory  earnestness  of  the  the  community  from  which  they  were 
sincere  soul.  Culture  was  associated  taken  in  some  such  guise  as  a  collec- 
with  New  York  and  Europe;  eventu-  tion  of  Russian  Icons.  Quite  recently 
ally  it  would  move  West  and  be  a  benevolent  Los  Angeles  millionaire 
theirs,  ergo  it  must  be  theirs !  bought  a  collection  of  Chinese  art  for 
Such  a  theory  ignores,  of  course,  $3 8 5,000  that,  when  inventoried  by 
the  fact  that  "culture,"  so-called,  an  expert,  was  appraised  at  $20,000. 
followed  hard  upon  the  frontier.  The  seller  is  now  in  San  Quentin 
"Literary"  periodicals  were  issued  in  Prison  but  the  collection  has  been 
Cincinnati  and  Lexington  a  decade  given  to  the  city.  And,  still  more 
after  the  frontier  had  moved  west.  A  recently,  a  group  of  rich  amateurs  in 
poem  by  John  Keats  was  published  the  same  city  bought  the  Browning 
in  an  obscure  Western  journal  before  letters  at  a  cost  of  about  $50,000. 
it  appeared  in  England.  San  Fran-  Yet  this  city  can  not  support  a  jour- 
cisco,  shortly  after  '49,  was  a  hive  of  nal  of  opinion  and  would  probably 
journalism.  It  could  boast  of  half  a  not  know  what  use  to  make  of  one 
dozen  magazines,  among  them  The  should  it  miraculously  appear.  Nor 
Golden  Era,  and  The  Overland  is  the  art  colony,  another  of  Dr. 
Monthly.  A  better  newspaper  than  Parish's  illustrations,  an  impressive 
Alta  California  has  yet  to  be  published  institution.  Young  artists  adorned 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  If  the  with  berets  and  Indian  bracelets 
emigrants  did  not  bring  "culture"  studded  with  turquoise,  leave  their 
with  them  it  was  constantly  on  their  New  Jersey,  and  South  Dakota 
heels.  Dr.  Ralph  Leslie  Rusk  has  homes  to  sojourn  at  Santa  Fe  while 
exhumed  lists  of  dramatic  produc-  cultivating  their  sensibilities,  but 
tions  that  penetrated  the  Middle  this  is  merely  part  of  the  modern  fad 
West  in  frontier  times;  it  never  since  of  literary  circuit  riding, 
has  had  such  diverse  entertainment.  In  their  infatuation  with  the  pos- 
Didn't  Oscar  Wilde  lecture  on  "Art  sibilities  of  the  frontier  doctrine  as  a 
and  Industry  "  in  a  Leadville  saloon  ?  subject  for  modern  myths,  the  his- 
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torians  have  suggested  that  there  is  a 
fourth  frontier  —  that  of  business 
efficiency.  Dr.  Archer  Hulbert  ad 
vances  the  theory  in  Frontiers:  The 
Genius  of  American  Nationality 
(1929)  and  suggests  that  "You  may 
not  be  a  Lion  or  an  Owl  or  a  Moose, 
but  you  are  a  Gila  monster  if  you 
think  that  such  pacts  and  pledges, 
such  affirmations  of  high  ethical 
principles,  such  promises  of  devotion 
to  come  clean  and  live  and  let  live,  as 
millions  of  service-club  men  make 
each  week  create  no  new  ideals  and 
influence  for  good  no  lives."  The 
same  authority  has  characterized 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  "greatest  apostle 
of  efficiency  this  world  ever  heard 
of." 

Still  other  historians,  determined 
to  add  one  more  layer  of  Myth  to  the 
legend  of  the  West,  have  suggested 
that  when  the  frontier  disappeared  to 


the  naked  eye  it  seeped  inward  and 
survives  today  as  a  subjective  force 
which  tugs  fiercely  at  our  heart 
strings  whenever  we  see  a  pair  of 
chaps  or  an  old  stage  coach.  Dr. 
Robert  E.  Riegel  in  America  Moves 
West  (1930)  advances  the  theory 
that  it  is  "possible  to  view  the  west 
ward  movement  as  a  search  for 
mental  and  spiritual  values  as  much 
as  an  endeavor  to  seek  economic  op 
portunity."  He  also  hints  that  per 
haps  the  frontier  spirit  survives 
today  in  the  movie  daring  of  Tom 
Mix  and  Douglas  Fairbanks,  that 
perhaps  it  hovers  above  and  around 
all  of  us  like  a  disembodied  spirit 
murmuring  strange  incantations.  In 
fact  the  influence  of  the  frontier  has 
been  traced  on  every  possible  phase 
of  American  life,  if  an  exception  may 
be  made  of  the  influence  of  the 
frontier  on  American  historians. 


. 
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Mark 

BY  JOSEPHINE  JOHNSON 
A  Story 

AIOST  at  five  he  wrenched  him-  inward  when  they  slid  below  the  hard 

self  up  and  walked  carefully,  bones  of  his  cheek.  He  was  afraid 

listening  to  hear  the  fourth  to  shave  himself  too  well  and  could 

board  screech  and  know  then  that  the  feel  the  hair  grown  patched  about  his 

door  was  arm's  length  away.  He  could  chin.  Twice  he  traced  the  clock  hands 

tell  also  by  the  treacherous  spring  air,  to  be  sure  of  their  position  and  then 

warm  and  bounded  oblong  by  the  stepped  out  beyond  the  door.  The 

door  shape.  The  hall  air  smelled  of  milk  bucket  he  kept  always  on  a 

wood  and  shadows.  He  went  up  to  bench   outside.   He   could   hear   its 

the  clock  and  felt  its  hands.  The  hard   rattle   when    the   bench   was 

glass  was  broken  so  that  it  was  easier  struck  with  his  knee.  The  edge  was 

to  tell  time  between  the  hour  strik-  sharp  and  turned  nerve  fibres  into 

ings.  Mark  wondered  if  he  had  slept  isolated  threads  of  fire,  but  Mark  was 

all  the  afternoon,  his  head  flung  for-  pleased.  Pain,  at  least,  was  a  reality 

ward  and  his  hands  along  the  chair  and  he  was  not  asleep.  Sometimes 

arms.  He  might  be  asleep  even  now  in  chopping  wood,  he  struck  down 

as  his  fingers  traced  the  clock  hands  where  the  holding  hand  might  be  so 

—  there  was  no  way  of  telling.  How  as  to  feel  the  soft  blood  and  the  pain, 

could   he   distinguish   his    thoughts  and  know  he  was  awake, 
from   dreams   any  longer  when  he         He  was  glad  she  was  gone.  His 

looked  into  darkness  at  all  hours?  life  was  like  a  rock  upon  her  own, 

One  rose  and  walked  also  in  dreams  and  trying  to  think  how  her  face 

without  seeing.  Perhaps  if  any  one  looked  when  she  spoke  to  him  was 

came  probing  eyes  into  his  window  sick  irritation.  She  would  say,  "How 

now  they  would  see  him  still  hunched  are  you,  Mark?"  and  he  could  tell 

there,  his  heaviness  making  the  laths  nothing  from  the  words.  He  would 

sag    and    stretch    with    pain.    He  lean    forward    and    strain    to    hear 

wondered  what  he  looked  like  in  whether  she  was  glad  or  not.  It  was 

these    days    and    touched    curious  as  though  he  listened  for  the  sound 

hands  over  the  strange  land  of  his  of  her  mouth  turning  upward.  There 

face.  He  could  feel  a  soft  wrinkled-  was  remembrance  of  the  dents  along 

ness  that  there  was  no  remembrance  her  cheeks,  creased  and  smiling,  and 

of,  and  his  hands  no  longer  curved  the  half  shut  eyes  —  but  how  could 
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he  know  now  the  way  of  her  face?  make  sure  he  was  alone.  If  she  had 

She    might    say,   "How    are    you,  known    this    she    would    not    have 

Mark?"  and  look  at  him  with  eyes  left  him. 

acerose  from  their  hate,  and  he  would         Mark  felt  the  cow's  horn,  moving 

not  know.  his  hand  up  its  length  tapering  till 

She  had  not  gone  easily.  For  three  he  went  beyond  and  grasped  nothing, 

nights  she  had  protested  in  fear  of  It  amused  him  to  come  suddenly  to 

leaving  him  alone.  Then  they  had  the  end  and  feel  his  hand  full  of  only 

said   that  death  was  most  certain  fingers  nail  deep  in  the  palm.  He 

and  she  had  gone.  He  had  felt  her  laughed  out  loud,  and  then  was  quiet, 

face  wet  when  he  had  touched  it  listening.   A  sparrow   blundered  in 

with  his  hands,  but  did  not  know  the   barn   gutter.    "Who's    there?" 

the  reason.  Mark  shouted.   Loud   and  sudden. 

For  two  days  he  had  been  alone.  The    sparrow    scrambled    away    in 

He  could  find  things  easily  for  food,  fear.  Mark  moved  against  the  cow, 

and  he  could  hear  the  cowbell  in  turning  his  head  this  way  and  that, 

the  narrow  pasture,  but  the  hardest  Tomorrow  he  would  get  a  dog.  Then 

was  not  knowing  whether  he  really  from  the  house  he  heard  Lindstrom's 

did  things  or  merely  dreamt  that  they  child    calling   his    name,    "  Mark  ? " 

were  done.  .  .  .  The  cowbell  rang  and  then  a  waiting,  and,  "Mark?" 

loudly  by  the  gate  and  then  far  off.  again,  high  and  uncertain.  He  fum- 

He  stood  confused,  moving  his  head  bled  for  the  bucket   and  his  hand 

from  right  to  left  till  it  rang  again  struck  warm  dampness.  He  felt  the 

near  the  gate.  Then  he  stepped  for-  milk  dribbling  from  his  fingers  and 

ward  and  shoved  the  bar,  feeling  to  swung  them  slowly  till  they  struck 

the  cow's  head  and  her  dusty  halter,  the  handle.  He  wondered  impatiently 

He  touched  the  broad  space  between  if  one  grew  used  in  time  to  being 

her  eyes,   and   the  nose  incredibly  blind  —  by   the   moment   of  death 

soft   and  moist.   He  ran   his   hand  perhaps.  Would  it  be  easier  —  dying 

along    the    high-ridged    flank.    She  —  for  him  than  for  those  with  seeing 

smelt  of  milk  and  the  alfalfa  hay  eyes  —  having  died   twice   to   their 

and  her  hide  was  warm  with  sun-  one  little  time?  .  .  . 
light.  It  was  comforting  to  have  a         "  Where  are  you,  Lita?"  He  stopped 

live  and  warm  thing  near  at  hand,  in  the  path  and  listened.  From  the 

He  knew  that  she  would  never  have  pond   came   up   frog   singing,   loud 

gone  had  she  known  the  mammoth  and  shrill,  beat  in  his  ears  and  sank 

body  of  his  loneliness  —  and  of  his  into   the  water.   He   felt   the   faint 

fear.   In   the  house  he  backed  his  shock  of  earth  beneath  her  running 

chair  against  the  wall  so  that  nothing  feet.  Then  she  swung  from  his  waist, 

could  come  quietly  from  behind  —  her  little  arms  twisted  like  bindweed 

not,  he  realized  ironically,  that  to  tight  around  him.  He  felt  the  milk 

face  anything  helped  much,  but  with  slosh  warm  along  his  legs.  "...  and 

his  back  against  the  wall,  one  way  at  so  I  should  come  see  you  and  tell 

least  was  barred  for  things  to  come.  Mother  if  Vera  has  come  back.  She 

Often  he  threw  out  arms  in  a  wide  sent  you  something  —  Mother  sent 

circle  flaying  the  air  about  him  to  you  something  in  a  jar.  .  .  ." 
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"Vera   is   still   gone,   but   you're  "Then   she  said,   'Lita,   go   take 

in  time  to  cook  my  supper  for  me,  this  to  Mr.  Thole,  and  come  back 

Lita."  He  took  her  hand  and  felt  its  'fore  dark  if  Vera  ain't  there'." 

damp  cushionedness,  and  moved  his  "Is  it  dark  now?"  Mark  wondered 

own  up  and  down  her  braids.  "You  at  his  strange  and  dreamlike  voice, 

feel  like  corn-tassels,  Lita."  He  heard  "Almost."  She  sounded  reluctant 

her  small  laughing  and  the  dent  of  and  disappointed, 

fingers  pressed  into  his  wrist.  "Look  They   walked   through   the   barn 

at  the  elm  halos,  Mark,  they  have  lot.  Lita  jumped  from  stone  to  stone, 

a  fuzzy  lighting  —  see  —  above  your  Mark  stumbling  to  follow  her. 

head."  He  lifted  up  his  face,  staring.  "...  I   got   something  to  show 

"And  what's  this  in  the  dust  crawl-  you  at  the  house  first,  though  —  and 

ing   like?"    She    stooped,    dragging  see,  your  plum  tree's  almost  open 

his  arm  down  and  the  milk  struck  a  by    the    porch    there  —  I   see    two 

stone  loudly.  He  heard  the  lap  of  her  open    blossoms.    Look!    and    here's 

feet  in  a  puddle  and  her  voice  fright-  another!" 

ened,  "Mark,  I  didn't  mean  it!  Mark  put  his  hand  up  the  scratch- 
Let  me  scoop  it  up  for  you!"  She  ing  twigs  and  felt  a  swollen  bud. 
tugged  at  the  bucket,  but  Mark  only  Lita  shoved  one  to  his  nose.  It  was 
laughed.  warm  sweet,  but  he  could  not  remem- 

"It  doesn't  matter,  Lita  —  only  ber  how  they  looked  or  the  color  of 

me  to  drink  it  now."  plum  centers.  He  hesitated  on  the 

"But  Uncle  Nord  might  come  to  steps.  "Let's  stay  out  here,  Litty  — 

see  you  tonight  —  "  Lita  stopped,  you  don't  need  to  go  so  soon." 

She  must  have  put  her  hand  over  "Yes,  I  got  to."  She  pulled  with 

her  mouth,  from  the  faint  slapping  both  hands  on  his  arm.  "Come  see 

sound.  what  Uncle  Nord  bought  me  last 

Mark  felt  a  senseless  catch  at  his  night.  I  left  it  on  the  table." 

heart  and  held  her  sleeve  tight  in  Slowly  he  followed  her  inside, 

his   fingers.    "Uncle  Nord   coming?  She  shoved  a  round  hard  thing  into 

What  for,  Lita?"  his  hands   and  awaited  his  excite- 

Lita  pulled  herself  away.  "  Maybe  ment.  He  traced  the  cold  smooth 

it's    a    surprise    to    be  —  maybe    I  face  and  ribbon-dangling  dress, 

shouldn't  have  said  nothing."  "It  must  be  beautiful,  Litty!  — 

"Did  he  tell  you  not  to  let  me  and   such   a  smoothness   of  skin!" 

know  ? "  He  rocked  it  in  his  arms  and  fluttered 

"He  didn't  tell  me  at  all.  I  just  the  long  dress.  Lita  hopped  from  one 

heard   him   say,   'Should   I   go   to-  foot  to  another  in  delight,  and  the 

night?"  saucepans  clanged  back  and  forth. 

All  around  them  was  the  quiet  of  She  ran  and  opened  the  closet.  "I'll 

April  evening.  Only  their  feet  on  the  pry  up  your  supper  Mark,  afore  I 

path  came  up  a-thumping  in  his  ears,  go  —  only  I  can't  wait  to  eat  with 

"What'd  your  mother  say  then?"  you."  He  heard  the  thumping  down 

"She  said,  'Wait  till  Lita  come  of  cans.  "What  you  want  Mark  — 

back'."  butterbeans  or  corn?" 

"And  then  what?"  "Beans,  Litty.  I  opened  two  corns 
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last  night,  thinking  they  were  differ-  of  hurry,  is  there?"  He  put  out  his 

ent  things."  hand  feeling  in  the  air.   "Where'd 

The  can  opener  grated  loudly  go-  you  go,  Litty?"  He  groped  where 

ing  round.  Lita  screamed  and  then  she  had  been, 

laughed.  "Good  night,  Mark."  Her  voice 

"What  is  it,  Litty?"  Mark  shouted  was  faint  and  frightened,  as  coming 
in  a  sudden  fear.  He  heard  a  sucking  only  from  her  lips.  He  was  confused 
sound,  and  then  she  bumped  against  as  to  its  direction, 
his  knee.  "I  cut  myself — only  it  "Goodbye."  She  spoke  more 
isn't  bad."  She  sucked  noisily.  Mark  loudly.  "I'm  here  in  the  door - 
picked  her  up  in  contrition,  as  though  your  face  looked  funny,  Mark,  and  I 
he  was  to  blame,  and  smoothed  the  got  scared  —  but  I've  to  go  now  any- 
damp  silk  of  her  head.  "  I  wish  you'd  way."  The  sound  of  her  running  was 
stay  with  me  tonight,  Litty.  I  feel  I  gone  almost  in  a  minute  and  every- 
should  like  to  have  somebody  here  thing  was  snow-still,  not  even  a  frog 
tonight  —  I  get  alone  sometimes."  voice  came  through  the  open  door. 

She  shook  her  head  under  his  Mark  stumbled  over  the  doll  she 
hands.  "It's  almost  dark  now  —  I  had  forgotten.  He  put  the  hard  light 
got  to  go.  I'm  sorry  I  spilt  your  milk  thing  on  a  chair  near  the  door,  and 
—  only  don't  tell  Uncle  Nord  if  he  then  moved  over  to  the  stove.  List- 
comes!"  less,  he  tasted  a  cold  bean  in  his  fin- 
Mark  put  her  down.  His  voice  had  gers  and  shoved  the  pan  away, 
an  uncertain  sound  as  though  he  "If  there's  tomorrow,"  he  thought 
were  saying  something  else.  "No,  indifferently,  "I  can  eat  then." 
I  won't  tell  him,  Litty,  it  was  just  The  shivering  of  his  hands  was  hard 
an  accident."  to  stop. 

He  heard  the  splash  of  beans  fall-  He  fumbled  till  he  found  the  iron 

ing  in  a  pan,  and  a  scraping  across  the  lifter   by   the   stove   lids,   then   hit 

stove.    "We're   going   to   have   lots  about    the    room    hunting    for    the 

more  than  this  for  our  supper,  Mark,  broken  elm  sapling  he  had  made  into 

Why'n't  you  have  more?  You  got  a  cane,  but  could  not  find  it.  He 

lots  to  buy  more  with!"  locked  the  bureau  drawers  and  took 

Mark    laughed.    "What    do    you  the  key.  He  sat  down  with  the  iron 

mean  by  having  lots,  Lita?"  holder,  his  chair  jammed  up  against 

"You're    so    rich  —  Father    says  the  wall. 

you're  rich.  Only  you  don't  spend  No  sound  except  the  clock.  Not 

much,  I  guess."  even    the   marsh    frogs    now.    Only 

He  could  imagine  her  small  face  darkness  into  which  he  tried  seeing 

looking  in  and  out  the  room  corners,  until  he  thought  his  eyes  would  burst, 

dust  deep  and  niggard  bare.  No  sound.  He  wondered  if  there  was 

"Tell  your  father,"  Mark  spoke  moonlight.    He    wondered    how    he 

each  word  slowly  as  in  a  dream,  "  he  looked  sitting  there  in  a  patch  of 

is  wrong  again."  Then  he  shook  his  moonlight  with  the  iron  thing  in  his 

head.   "No,  don't  bother,  Litty —  hands.  No  sound.  He  had  a  horror 

he   wouldn't   believe   you   anyway,  he  would   fall   asleep.   Even   as  he 

Don't  hurry  home  —  there  isn't  need  dreaded  it  his  head  jerked  sideways 
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and  startled  him.  The  frogs  began  floor.  "Let  me  have  him  this  time, 
again  —  voices  high  along  the  air.  Lord.  Let  me  get  him  this  time  — 
Mark  held  himself  upright,  stiff  as  this  time  now.  ..."  The  feet  tip- 
though  long  dead.  The  night  air  was  toed  past  him  and  stood  again, 
warm  and  full  of  unborn  scents  —  Listening.  Mark  swung  the  iron  bar. 
the  sourceless  smells,  not  earth  nor  It  made  a  furious  arc  descending  as 
water,  that  come  in  late  March  days,  he  struck,  and  there  was  something 
Then  the  frog  singing  stopped.  There  carried  sidewise  to  the  floor.  A  small 
was  no  sound  to  frighten  them.  thud. 

Mark  strained  his  ears,  desperate  to         Mark  bent  his  knees  down  slowly, 

hear  something  above  the  thunder  He  touched  the  long  braids  damp  like 

in  his  chest.  A  porch  board  creaked,  cornsilk,  and  the  round  face.  He  did 

and  there  was  the  silence  as  of  some-  not  believe  that  it  had  happened, 

one  waiting.  Mark  rose  up  and  moved  He  said,  "Thank  God  I  know  that 

painfully  to  the  door.  He  had  learned  this  is  dreaming."  Everything  was  so 

that^from  the  porch  he  was  not  seen,  quiet  the  frogs  thought  they  must 

Another  board  creaked  near  at  hand,  be  safe  again  and  started  up  a  loud 

Mark  smashed  himself  against  the  shrillness.    He   wished    they   would 

wall.  The  feet  came  nearer  now.  He  shout  higher  and  wake  him  from  this 

could  feel  the  slight  vibration  of  the  sleep. 


Pharaoh's  Army 
BY  AGNES  KENDRICK  GRAY 

SAW  the  gang  from  the  County  Farm 
—.  Breaking  rock  in  a  dusky  swarm; 
The  guard  had  a  gun  in  the  crook  of  his  arm, 
But  the  convicts  sang  as  the  picks  swung  wide  . 
When  I  git  to  heaven,  gwine  to  sing  an  shout > 
An'  nobody  there  gwine  to  put  me  out: 
Pharaoh's  army  done  drownded! 

The  guard  sat  askew  on  the  rump  of  a  mule; 
The  prisoners  under  his  drowsy  rule 
Were  dusty  and  black  as  a  black  tar-pool, 
And  their  clothes  were  striped  like  a  zebra's  hide 
Pharaoh's  army  done  drownded! 

The  granite  rock  was  a  weary  load 
For  the  men  to  pile  on  the  County  road; 
Their  muscles  pulled  and  their  backs  were  bowed 
But  they  sang  like  free  men  in  their  pride  .  .  . 
When  I  git  to  glory  y  gwine  to  put  on  my  shoes 
An*  walk  all  over  Heaven^  jus'  spreadin  the  news: 
Pharaoh's  army  done  drownded! 


Our  Scrambled  Local  Government 

BY  LANE  W.  LANCASTER 

Who  agrees  with  Governor  Roosevelt  that  there  must  be  re 
organization   of  our  present  overlapping   and  too 
numerous  administrative  units 

URING  the  greater  part  of  our  upon  the  locomotive  capacity  of  the 

history,    conditions    in    the  horse    and   buggy.   Townships    and 

United  States  favored  a  sys-  counties  were  in  turn  divided  into 

tern  of  local  government  in  small  school  and  road  districts,  boards  and 
areas.  The  population  of  an  Eight-  officials  were  created  by  the  thou- 
eenth  or  early  Nineteenth  Century  sands,  until  every  inhabitant  was  a 
agricultural  community  was  neces-  close  neighbor  of  at  least  one  pos- 
sarily  limited  because  of  the  rela-  sessor  of  a  tiny  portion  of  the  sov- 
tively  inefficient  farming  methods  in  ereign  power  of  the  State.  In  many 
use.  The  need  for  protection,  natural  of  the  States  west  of  New  England 
gregariousness,   and   the  difficulties  communities    of   five    hundred    in- 
of  travel  favored  and  in  fact  com-  habitants  were  separately  incorpo- 
pelled  close  contact  in  small  neigh-  rated   as   villages,   and   those  of  a 
borhoods.    Such   minor   matters    as  thousand  as  "cities,"  each  with  a 
were  thought  proper  for  public  con-  more  or  less  elaborate  government 
cern  were  handled  locally,  and  the  and  a  full  complement  of  office-hold- 
decentralized  character  of  our  gov-  ers.  As  new  problems  arose  of  in- 
ernmental  system  was  long  the  cause  terest  to  an  area  smaller  than  the 
of  amazement  to  foreign  observers,  older  units,  new  jurisdictions  were 
Counties  were  laid  out  and  county  created    with    independent    taxing 
seats  located  with  reference  to  the  and  borrowing  powers  and  with  more 
ability  of  Old   Dobbin   to   get   his  or  less  extensive  payrolls.  So  rapidly 
owner  from  his  farm  to  the  county  has  this  process  gone  on  that  whole 
seat    and    back    in    time    for    the  sections  of  the  country  are  covered 
chores.  with  a  network  of  fire,  water,  school, 

As  population  spread  westward,  sanitary,  lighting,  drainage,  and  util- 

new  and  more  artificial  areas  were  ities  districts,  to  mention  only  the 

laid  out  by  the  public  surveyor  and  most   common,    lying   in    luxuriant 

local  governments  were  established  profusion    over    the    boundaries    of 

in  townships  six  miles  square  and  in  the  older  areas  of  city,  county  and 

counties  whose  size  was  predicated  township.  Government  and  admin- 
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istration   are  brought   close   to   the  trict  alone  are  found  more  than  three 

people  with  a  vengeance!  hundred   municipalities   of  varying 

With  local  affairs  under  the  ul-  types  ranging  from  Newark  with 
timate  control  of  forty-eight  State  half  a  million  people  down  to  tiny 
governments  it  is  impossible  for  the  hamlets.  In  the  entire  New  York 
observer  to  say  how  many  local  metropolitan  district  lying  in  the 
governing  authorities  there  are  in  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
the  United  States.  It  is  estimated,  Connecticut,  there  are  more  than 
however,  that  there  are  in  the  neigh-  five  hundred  separate  political  juris- 
borhood  of  250,000,  and  this  is  prob-  dictions,  handling  piecemeal  func- 
ably  not  far  from  the  truth.  This  tions  which  are  essentially  units, 
is  one  for  about  every  fifty  men,  In  Cook  County,  Illinois,  in  addition 
women  and  children  in  the  country!  to  the  City  of  Chicago,  the  State 
Rather  accurate  figures  are  known  legislature  has  with  prodigal  gen- 
for  several  of  the  individual  States,  erosity  called  into  legal  being  391 
Illinois  has  over  16,000  governments  local  governments,  while  in  the 
of  all  kinds,  of  which  about  12,000  metropolitan  area  within  fifty  miles 
are  school  districts,  about  1,500  road  of  State  and  Madison  Streets  1,673 
districts,  and  more  than  1,300  town-  governments  are  in  operation.  Alle- 
ships,  besides  102  counties  and  gheny  County,  Pennsylvania,  con- 
numerous  incorporated  cities  and  tains,  besides  the  City  of  Pittsburgh, 
villages.  Pennsylvania  has  more  than  123  municipal  units  exclusive  of 
2,500  school  districts,  over  1,500  school  districts.  Wayne  County, 
townships,  67  counties,  44  cities  and  Michigan,  in  which  Detroit  is  sit- 
several  hundred  boroughs.  The  State  uated  has  145  separate  local  gov- 
of  Connecticut,  which  is  hardly  ernments.  The  same  situation,  to  a 
larger  than  many  Western  counties,  greater  or  less  degree,  exists  in  the 
has  21  cities,  20  boroughs,  8  counties,  neighborhood  of  every  large  Ameri- 
53  school  districts,  and  74  fire,  can  city, 
lighting,  and  sewer  districts,  to  say 

nothing  of  169  towns;  while  little  T^/T°  ONE  reorganizing  local   gov- 

New  Jersey  manages  to  transact  its  i.  N|    ernment  in  the  United  States 

local  affairs  through  21  counties  and  would  think  for  a  moment  of  creating 

521  smaller  municipalities,  in  addi-  such   a  jungle  of  independent   au- 

tion  to  an  undetermined  number  of  thorities.  On  every  practical  ground 

school   and  other  special   districts,  such  a  system  is  of  course  indefensi- 

New  York  State  has  62  counties,  ble.  Vast  public  works  and  essential 

933  townships,  521  villages,  nearly  public    services    of  immediate    im- 

9,000  school  districts,   about  2,000  portance  to  large  populations  ought 

fire,    lighting,    sanitary    and    other  on  rational  grounds  to  be  subjected 

special  districts  and  scores  of  sepa-  to  the  direction  of  a  single  authority 

rately  incorporated  cities.  rather   than   be   committed   to   the 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  great  various  judgments  of  scores  of  petty 

cities  the  multiplication  of  governing  authorities.  Yet,  now  that  such  a 

authorities  almost  passes  belief.  In  system  has  come  into  existence,  like 

the  North  Jersey  metropolitan  dis-  every   other   apparent   folly,    there 
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have  arisen  philosophers  to  defend  it.  men,  3,048  members  of  advisory 
The  device  upon  their  banner  today  boards,  and  over  a  thousand  elective 
is  "Home  Rule."  Government  must  county  officials  —  an  average  of 
at  all  costs  be  kept  close  to  the  peo-  fifty-four  officers  for  each  county, 
pie.  We  must  be  neighbors  to  our  And  this  takes  no  account  of  ap- 
rulers.  Such  coherent  theory  of  local  pointive  officers  and  employes.  Since 
government  as  we  have  envisages  a  the  merit  system  for  filling  adminis- 
situation  in  which  decisions  are  made  trative  posts  has  made  practically 
in  a  group  small  enough  for  citizens  no  progress  in  rural  government,  the 
to  know  each  other  and  enacted  vast  majority  of  all  these  office-hold- 
into  law  through  the  devices  of  ers  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  integral 
direct  or  representative  democracy,  parts  of  the  party  machines.  In  New 
The  best  or  these  philosophers  are  York  State  there  are  at  present  up- 
sincerely  anxious  to  preserve  the  wards  of  nine  hundred  towns.  Under 
values  attributed  to  the  working  of  the  constitution  of  the  State,  each 
our  primitive  democracy  —  self-re-  must  have  at  least  three  officers  and 
liance,  the  fostering  of  public  spirit,  most  of  them  as  a  matter  of  fact 
training  in  self-government.  Others  have  eight  or  more  —  constables, 
use  this  respectable  philosophy  to  collectors,  highway  supervisors,  su- 
justify  more  mundane  advantages  to  perintendents  of  the  town  poor, 
themselves  and  their  associates.  Individually,  these  positions  are 
Swelling  budgets  and  long  payrolls  petty;  in  the  aggregate  they  total 
are  important  considerations  to  several  thousands  and  constitute 
State  legislators,  many  of  whom  are  the  solid  foundation  of  the  State 
"  career "  men  in  politics,  and  who  party  machines.  A  witness  testifying 
therefore  watch  complacently  the  before  a  New  York  Assembly  corn- 
subdivision  of  the  State  into  tiny  mittee  in  1930  on  a  bill  to  consolidate 
political  principalities.  two  neighboring  counties  in  the  in- 
No  one  knows  the  number  of  terest  of  economy  and  efficiency 
elective  and  appointive  officers  in  stated  that  in  his  county  the  chief 
our  local  governments,  but  there  can  industries  were,  first,  State  employ- 
be  no  doubt  that  it  is  enormous.  In  ment,  second,  county  employment, 
1928  the  city  of  Chicago  had  more  and,  third,  town  employment,  add- 
than  twenty-three  thousand  em-  ing  that  a  fourth  was  the  glove- 
ployes,  exclusive  of  teachers.  Cook  making  industry.  It  is  not  hard  to 
County  had  more  than  four  thousand  imagine  how  much  interest  these 
and  the  Sanitary  District  of  Chicago  rustic  patriots  have  in  reducing  the 
more  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  overhead!  In  Tennessee  the  justices 
full-time  employes,  besides  nearly  of  the  peace,  constitutional  officers 
seven  thousand  part-time  employes,  elected  in  the  small  magisterial 
In  the  aggregate  the  number  in  districts  into  which  each  of  the 
smaller  districts  is  by  no  means  in-  ninety-five  counties  is  divided,  have 
considerable.  It  is  estimated  that  the  for  years  controlled  enough  seats 
ninety-two  counties  of  Indiana  have  in  the  legislature  to  block  every 
over  a  thousand  trustees,  276  county  measure  looking  to  a  more  rational 
commissioners,  644  county  council-  organization  of  local  government. 
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No  one  can  doubt  that  such  situa-  within  living  memory,  were  magical, 
tions  are  the  logical  results  of  an  The  old  "drag"  crumbles  in  a 
exaggerated  notion  of  "home  rule."  corner  of  the  orchard  and  its  place 
So  long  as  travel  was  difficult  and  has  been  taken  by  motorized  ma- 
means  of  communication  undevel-  chinery;  the  earth  and  sand  and 
oped  the  theory  of  home  rule  squared  crushed  rock  heaped  upon  the 
with  the  facts  of  political  life.  Gov-  "crown"  of  the  old-style  road  is 
ernment  had  to  be  close  to  those  who  transformed  into  a  twelve-inch  con- 
paid  the  bills,  since  no  distant  crete  base  by  tireless  machines; 
authority  could  well  understand  local  while  the  "pike,"  that  marvel  of 
needs,  or,  if  it  could,  readily  transmit  the  Nineties,  is  now  a  curiosity  over 
its  decisions  to  the  ends  of  its  juris-  vast  stretches  of  the  country.  These 
diction.  Science  has  made  distance  of  improvements  have  been  expensive 
little  moment:  counties  are  as  man-  and  their  cost  has  had  direct  effects 
ageable  units  as  were  townships  a  on  the  size  of  the  area  of  adminis- 
generation  ago;  while  today  a  town-  tration.  Keeping  pace  with  succes- 
ship  is  relatively  no  more  extensive  sive  changes  in  the  practical  art  of 
than  a  section  of  land  was  before  highway  construction,  the  highway 
the  coming  of  the  motor.  Yet  we  district  has  given  place  to  the  town- 
are  equipped  with  a  legion  of  local  ship,  the  township  to  the  county, 
authorities  each  attempting  to  take  and  the  county  to  the  State,  as  the 
part  in  the  performance  of  tasks  cost  of  maintaining  the  necessary 
which  are  fitted  for  handling  under  machinery  and  buying  the  needed 
a  single  management  over  large  materials  has  progressively  exceeded 
areas.  The  advances  of  science  have  the  resources  of  small  political  units, 
outmoded  the  small  area  but  our  Yet  in  nearly  every  State  villages 
political  thinking  lags  far  behind  and  towns  may  be  found  which  still 
scientific  achievement.  attempt  to  maintain  their  own  road- 
building  equipment  and  organiza- 
A  GENERATION  ago  road-building  tion. 

/\  was   a   matter   fairly  well   at-  In  the  case  of  nearly  every  other 

tended  to  by  local  authorities.  Ma-  local  function  much  the  same  story 

chinery    consisted    of    home-made  may   be   told.    Modern   theories   of 

"drags"   and  such  tools  as  spades  penology  are  set  at  naught  by  the 

and  mattocks.  A  few  laborers  under  actual  administration  of  the  problem 

intelligent  supervision  in  a  few  days  of  caring  for  the  delinquent  classes, 

each  year  applied  such  "principles"  Not  only  is  it  clear  that  the  local 

of   highway    construction    as    were  jail  is  one  of  our  most  disgraceful 

then  known.  Improvement  in  vehi-  public    institutions;    it    is    at    best 

cles  stimulated  a  demand  for  better  attempting  to  do  the  impossible.  It 

roads  and  engineers  and  laboratory  is   generally   agreed   that    a   prison 

scientists  responded  by  creating  both  population   of  about   five   hundred 

materials    and    principles    of    con-  is  the  proper  unit  for  good  adminis- 

struction  quite  beyond  the  ken  of  the  tration.  For  a  group  smaller  the  cost 

rustic    road-builders.    The    effects,  of  applying  modern  methods  would 

most  of  which  have  become  apparent  be    prohibitive.    Yet    latest    figures 
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indicate  that  the  average  popula 
tion  of  local  jails  is  less  than  ten. 
It  is  obviously  unreasonable  to 
expect  expert  management,  individ- 
ualization  of  treatment  and  the 
development  of  a  programme  of 
rehabilitation  in  such  places.  The 
social  significance  of  the  present  set 
up  is  grasped  when  it  is  remembered 
that,  as  shown  by  the  statistics  on 
actual  commitments,  the  local  jail  is 
actually  our  typical  penal  institution. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason,  except 
the  desire  of  local  politicians  to  keep 
affairs  in  their  own  hands,  why  half 
a  dozen  institutions  should  not  serve 
an  entire  State  instead  of  sixty  to  a 
hundred  or  more  as  at  present. 

The  same  considerations  apply 
with  even  greater  force  to  local  in 
stitutions  for  the  care  of  the  chronic 
poor  and  the  aged.  The  desire  of  local 
communities  to  care  for  their  own 
poor,  while  laudable  and  to  a  certain 
extent  workable  in  a  society  where 
the  political  area  coincided  with  the 
neighborhood,  is  defeated  by  the 
conditions  of  modern  life.  The  local 
almshouse  in  the  United  States  is 
almost  totally  lacking  in  the  home 
like  atmosphere  to  which  the  aged 
poor  are  entitled;  its  management  is 
for  the  most  part  unenlightened  and 
ignorant  of  modern  methods;  and 
local  governments,  no  matter  how 
good  their  intentions,  are  without 
sufficient  resources  to  do  effective 
work  in  such  institutions. 

The  plain  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  modern  administration  in  ac 
cordance  with  scientific  principles  is 
enormously  expensive,  and  to  be 
carried  on  properly  requires  resources 
which  most  of  our  small  areas  do  not 
have.  Consider,  for  example,  the 
situation  recently  brought  to  light 


in  Michigan.  In  that  State  there 
are  nine  contiguous  counties  with  a 
population  of  47,03 1  and  an  assessed 
valuation  of  $31,585,890.  These 
47,000  people  are  supporting  nine 
county  governments,  ninety-three 
township  governments,  fourteen  city 
and  village  governments  and  several 
hundred  school  district  governments 
—  in  all  470  separate  units  of 
government.  This  means  470  sets 
of  officials,  nine  courthouses,  nine 
county  courts,  nine  jails,  and  liter 
ally  thousands  of  minor  officials  and 
employes.  Is  it  surprising  that  in 
1929  a  million  acres  of  land  in  these 
counties  were  sold  for  unpaid  taxes 
and  eighty-six  per  cent  of  this  land 
was  bid  in  by  the  State  for  lack  of 
private  buyers?  And  can  any  one 
imagine  that  any  public  function  is 
well  performed  when  split  up  among 
470  sets  of  authorities?  Is  it  likely 
that  in  any  large  number  of  these 
areas  sufficient  administrative  com 
petence  could  be  found  to  man 
age  these  functions,  even  assuming 
money  were  available  to  pay  for  such 
talent?  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any 
one's  interests  would  be  adversely 
affected  if  about  four  hundred  of 
these  governing  bodies  were  abol 
ished.  No  one's,  that  is,  except  the 
job-holder's! 

When  we  look  at  the  matter  from 
another  angle  we  are  compelled  to 
ask  ourselves  the  question,  what  has 
a  village  or  a  township  to  do  anyhow 
with  many  of  the  functions  which 
they  are  now  trying  to  handle?  As  a 
matter  of  fact  many  of  them  are  of 
State  rather  than  of  local  importance. 
Thousands  of  villages  and  townships 
still  maintain  highway  departments. 
But  are  there  any  strictly  local  high 
ways  any  longer?  Actual  traffic 
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counts  in  various  States  indicate  that  cost  of  government,  stands  con- 
roads  even  in  remote  sections  are  demned.  Too  often  what  masks 
used  by  out-of-county  vehicles  even  piously  as  devotion  to  local  self-gov- 
more  than  by  those  locally  owned,  ernment  is  really  nothing  more  than 
Commerce  and  travel  are  State-wide  another  name  for  the  bickerings  and 
and  even  national.  Why  should  dickerings  of  local  jobbers  avid  for 
thousands  of  local  jurisdictions  main-  political  advantage  and  blind  to  the 
tain  separate  staffs  and  expensive  interests  of  the  larger  community, 
equipment  to  care  for  tiny  sectors  of  Two  things  are  clearly  called  for.  In 
what  is  after  all  an  integrated  system  the  first  place  there  is  needed  a 
of  communication?  Is  education  such  reallocation  of  functions  between 
a  local  problem  that  its  provision  State  and  local  governments.  Mat- 
should  be  entrusted  to  from  three  to  ters  obviously  of  State-wide  concern 
twelve  thousand  separate  authorities  should  be  subject  to  one  authority; 
within  a  single  State?  Should  a  child  those  of  interest  primarily  to  the 
whose  future  is  of  interest  to  the  locality  should  be  left  with  it.  In 
State  at  large  be  hampered  in  his  doubtful  cases  the  presumption 
training  because  he  chanced  to  be  should  be  in  favor  of  local  initiative, 
born  in  an  area  economically  deca-  but  equally  strong  in  favor  of  State 
dent?  How  can  State  administrative  supervision,  advice  and  guidance, 
authorities  adequately  supervise  ten  In  such  matters  as  taxation,  debt 
thousand  local  school  boards  and  policy,  public  health,  highways,  and 
compel  compliance  with  reasonable  utilities  regulation,  the  interest  of  the 
standards  against  the  short-sighted  larger  unit  is  paramount.  There  is  no 
policy  of  the  local  office-holding  bloc?  right  in  any  community  so  to  handle 
Or,  take  the  problem  of  justice  and  such  matters  as  to  jeopardize  the 
police.  Is  it  not  curious  that  in  this  welfare  of  the  entire  State.  In  the 
field  we  still  follow  methods  differing  case  of  matters  left  with  the  local 
little  from  the  hue  and  cry  of  governments  and  those  whose  real 
mediaeval  England?  Highwaymen  nature  is  doubtful,  the  role  of  the 
and  bank  robbers  have  motorized  State  might  well  be  that  of  partner 
their  equipment;  bewildered  and  flat-  and  adviser,  as  indeed  is  coming  to 
footed  sheriffs  in  3,200  counties  and  be  the  case  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
other  thousands  of  somnolent  con-  try.  The  State,  with  its  wider  tax 
stables  —  henchmen  of  one  or  base  and  its  greater  opportunities  to 
another  of  the  political  organizations  command  and  retain  in  its  service 
—  represent  our  present  attempt  to  administrative  talent,  is  fitted  to 
cope  with  them.  perform  such  a  function. 

In  the  second  place,  there  must  be 

rrpHE  implications  of  this  discus-  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  local 
JL  sion  are  clear.  An  interpretation  governing  authorities  and  a  cor- 
of  "  home  rule  "  which  has  multiplied  responding  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
the  agencies  of  government  beyond  area  used  in  public  administration, 
all  reason,  caused  endless  duplica-  Literally  thousands  of  the  petty 
tion  of  effort  and  conflict  of  jurisdic-  areas  into  which  complacent  legisla 
tion,  and  increased  enormously  the  tors  have  breathed  the  breath  of 
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corporate  life  might  well  be  abolished  bodies   that   no   small   part   of  the 

and    their    powers    transferred    to  enormous  tax  burden  is  due  to  the 

larger  units.  There  are  probably  five  improper  organization  of  local  gov- 

times  as  many  counties  in  this  coun-  ernment.   Scores  of  public   reports, 

try  as  we  need.  The  typical  State  has  prepared  under  unimpeachable  aus- 

over  sixty.  A  dozen  areas  in  each  pices,  are  driving  home  the  lesson 

State  formed  by  the  consolidation  of  which  is  being  reenforced  by  local  tax 

half  a  dozen  counties  could  do  the  bills.  In  one  State  county  consolida- 

work  now  being  done  by  counties  tions  on  a  small  scale  have  actually 

better  and  for  far  less  money.  Many  taken  place  and  such  a  move  has 

of  them  now  enlist  so  little  popular  been  suggested  in  others,  though  it 

interest  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  was  defeated  by  the  embattled  poli- 

to  secure  candidates  for  some  of  the  ticians  of  the  court  house  "gang." 

offices.  Yet  all  are  amply  supplied  Intercounty  cooperation  in  the  per- 

with  the  latter.  The  township,  where  formance  of  various  functions  is  a 

it  has  been  established,  is  in  practice  fact   in   some   States,    and  regional 

an  almost  worthless  institution,  un-  administration  under  State  auspices 

less  affording  public  office  to  party  of  certain  pressing  problems  seems 

workers  be  accounted  to  it  as  merit,  sure  to  be  a  reality  within  a  few 

West  of  the  Alleghanies  and  south  of  years  in  areas  where  such  a  solution 

the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  it  has  is  feasible, 
seldom  corresponded  to  any  natural 

grouping  of  the  people  and  has  com-  TTN  A  democracy  it  would  be  hard  to 
manded  no  loyalties  at  all  compa-  JL  overestimate  the  importance  of 
rable  to  those  elicited  by  the  New  local  self-government  and  the  wis- 
England  town.  It  might  well  be  dom  of  preserving  some  unit  in  which 
abolished  and  indeed  is  in  a  fair  way  there  may  be  participation  of  citi- 
to  be  so  in  several  States.  The  zens  in  reaching  political  decisions, 
thousands  of  special  districts  scat-  Much  has  been  written,  a  good  deal 
tered  over  the  country  are  obviously  of  it  in  rather  lyrical  terms,  of  the 
symptoms  of  the  inability  of  our  his-  advantages  of  town  meeting  govern- 
toric  areas  to  solve  the  problems  of  ment.  That  it  had  its  seamy  side  we 
an  industrialized  population.  Many  may  not  doubt.  But  when  all  is  said, 
of  them  would  disappear  along  with  it  probably  remains  true  that  its 
their  employes  if  local  government  solid  values  outweighed  its  occa- 
were  reorganized  with  some  deference  sional  shortcomings.  It  was  doubt- 
to  the  proper  correlation  between  less  contentious,  cantankerous  and 
area  and  function.  gossipy;  it  was  endlessly  patient  with 
The  carrying  out  of  such  sugges-  the  crank;  and  it  was  easy-going  and 
tions  as  are  here  made  would,  of  inefficient  on  the  side  of  administra- 
course,  meet  with  the  fierce  opposi-  tion.  But  it  had  the  merit  of  sim- 
tion  of  the  present  beneficiaries  of  the  plicity ;  it  was  understandable;  it  was 
system.  But  there  are  signs  that  perhaps  more  successful  than  any 
some  progress  may  be  made  within  modern  governmental  device  in 
the  present  generation.  It  is  coming  bringing  rulers  and  ruled  together; 
to  be  understood  by  responsible  and  it  gave  whole  generations  a 
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training  in  active  citizenship.  But  it  a  direct  focusing  of  the  public's 
has  everywhere  failed  to  meet  the  critical  faculty  on  community  con 
test  of  administrative  efficiency,  the  cerns.  The  only  popular  control  of 
attainment  of  which  is  imperative  if  government  worth  anything  is  that 
local  government  is  to  remain  demo-  which  works  from  day  to  day,  and 
era  tic  and  responsible.  The  endless  such  control  is  now  impossible.  It  is 
proliferation  of  tiny  jurisdictions  impossible  for  the  simple  reason  that 
and  the  blind  attachment  of  office-  the  administration  is  not  a  unity  but 
holders  to  powef  have  been  not  a  is  carried  on  by  a  multiplicity  of 
little  to  blame  for  popular  apathy  authorities,  each  handling  a  small 
and  official  wrongdoing.  The  diffu-  portion  of  the  public  business, 
sion  of  power,  the  prodigious  length-  There  are  those  who  believe  that 
ening  of  the  ballot,  the  blurring  of  government  has  become  so  technical 
the  lines  of  responsibility,  and  the  and  involved  as  to  preclude  anything 
elaboration  of  legal  technicalities,  like  democratic  control.  These  critics 
have  combined  to  make  local  govern-  regard  the  field  of  administration  as 
ment  oligarchical  and  irresponsible  the  region  of  the  expert.  For  the 
and  to  confirm  in  positions  of  power  philosopher-kings  of  Plato  they  would 
the  most  predatory  and  furtive  of  substitute  the  trained  administrator, 
our  office-holding  class.  But  it  is  easy  to  overestimate  the 
Administration  is  bound  to  be  mysteries  of  administration.  After 
Lilliputian  when  carried  on  in  tiny  all,  the  things  with  which  the  expert 
units  without  adequate  resources  in  is  concerned  may  be  comprehended 
either  men  or  materials.  Joint  per-  by  intelligent  laymen  and,  given  a 
formance  of  many  functions  in  larger  simple  organization  of  government, 
areas  would  be  likely  to  attract  into  citizens  are  by  no  means  as  impotent 
the  public  service  a  higher  order  of  as  the  skeptics  would  have  us  believe, 
talent  and  eventually  lead  to  the  But  unless  there  is  a  definite  point  of 
development  of  sound  traditions  and  reference  in  the  governmental  struc- 
standards  which  under  present  con-  ture,  no  conceivable  organization  of 
ditions  have  no  opportunity  to  the  electorate  can  introduce  genuinely 
emerge.  Nor  would  such  units  of  popular  elements  into  the  process  of 
government  be  less  amenable  to  control.  Government,  even  in  a  day 
popular  control.  The  abolition  of  of  school  lunches  and  free  band 
competing  and  overlapping  jurisdic-  concerts,  is  probably  still  a  necessary 
tions  would  simplify  the  structure  of  evil.  It  is  clearly  possible  to  have  too 
local  government  and  make  possible  much  of  a  bad  thing. 

(In  the  December  issue  Professor  Lancaster  will  describe  what  is  being  done 
now  to  improve  our  local  government  and  what  can  be  done  in  the  future.) 


How  Much  Do  College  Students 

Learn? 

BY  MAX  McCoNN 
Results  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  Study  in  Pennsylvania 

IT  WOULD  seem  offhand  as  if  a  col-  in  which  tests  he  must  retail  at  some 

lege  student  should  learn  a  good  length  the  information  he  has  ac- 

deal  in  his  four  years.  Through-  quired     from     lectures,     textbooks, 

out  that  period  he  attends  classes  outside  reading,  and  laboratory  exer- 

of  some  sort  —  lectures,  recitations,  cises.  It  would  seem  that  the  cumula- 

or  laboratory  periods  —  from  fifteen  tive  result  of  this  process  over  four 

to  eighteen  or  twenty  hours  a  week;  years  should  be  considerable,  that 

and    college    catalogues    commonly  when  the  senior  in  cap  and  gown 

state  that  each  hour  of  recitation  or  receives  his  sheepskin  from  the  presi- 

lecture  requires  two  hours  of  outside  dent  of  the  college  he  should  be  a 

preparation.  As  a  general  statement  fairly  well-informed  young  man  — 

that  is,  of  course,  absurd,  for  two  within  reasonable  limits  suited  to  his 

reasons:    subjects    vary    greatly    in  years,   a  man   of  learning.   And   if 

difficulty,  and  students  differ  greatly  knowledge  is  power,  if  with  increase 

in  ability.  So  the  mathematical  con-  of  knowledge  goes  increase  of  under- 

clusion  that  all  college  students  spend  standing  and  wisdom,  then  he  should 

forty-five  hours  a  week  or  more  in  be  in  some  degree  really  educated, 

intellectual    pursuits    does    not    ac-  Parents  and  the  general  public  and 

tually     follow  —  and     probably     it  even  professors  and  deans  —  except 

shouldn't,  a  few  cynics  and  pessimists  —  have 

But  the  fact  remains  that  every  assumed  that  this  result  does  indeed 

college  student  —  even  the  athlete  or  follow. 

other  "campus  leader"  —  must  do  But    now    comes    the    Carnegie 

some  appreciable  amount  of  studying  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 

pretty  regularly  if  he  is  to  stay  in  Teaching,  announcing,  in  its  Annual 

college.    Because    he    is    constantly  Report  for  1930,  certain  preliminary 

being  checked  up.  Every  few  weeks  results  of  an  investigation  called  the 

he  must  face  quizzes,  and  at  the  end  Pennsylvania  Study,  which  results 

of  the  semester  of  sixteen  weeks  a  —  taken  at  their  face  value  —  seem 

final  examination,  in  every  subject;  to  show  that  college  students  learn 
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practically    nothing,     that    seniors  record  of  the  progress  of  this  group, 

within  a  month  of  graduation  are  and  of  each  individual  member  of  the 

nearly  as  ignorant  as  freshmen,  and  group,    clear    through    the    college 

in  some  important  fields  even  more  course,  and  shall  certainly  learn  a 

so!  great  deal  more  than  any  one  has 

It  should  be  explained  that  the  ever  known  before  about  the  actual 
Pennsylvania  Study  is  an  "inquiry  fruits  of  a  college  education,  at  least 
into  the  relations  of  secondary  and  in  this  somewhat  fundamental  mat- 
higher  education,"  in  which  forty-  ter  of  definite  knowledge  acquired 
odd  Pennsylvania  colleges  and  eight-  and  retained.  But  meanwhile  we 
een  public  schools  systems  (including  already  have,  from  the  Sophomore 
Pittsburgh)  are  cooperating  with  the  Test  of  1930,  the  curious  and  discon- 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruc-  certing  results  cited  above, 
tion  and  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  Among  the  forty-odd  colleges  co- 
The  programme  upon  which  these  operating  with  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
more  than  sixty  co-workers  are  en-  tion  there  were  six  inquisitive  and 
gaged  is  laid  out  over  a  period  of  audacious  institutions  which  decided 
seven  years.  It  involves  following  the  to  give  the  Sophomore  Test  not 
educational  progress  of  some  12,500  merely  to  their  sophomores  but  to  all 
pupils  who  entered  the  seventh  grade  four  college  classes.  They  wanted  to 
in  September,  1928,  through  the  find  out  how  much  better  the  sopho- 
junior  and  senior  high  school  (grades  mores  would  do  than  the  freshmen, 
7-12)  until  they  graduate  from  the  and  how  much  better  the  seniors 
high  school  in  June,  1934;  and  also  would  do  than  the  sophomores,  on 
following  the  educational  progress  exactly  the  same  test.  They  are  prob- 
of  several  thousand  high  school  ably  somewhat  startled  by  the  an- 
graduates  of  1928  through  the  co-  swer  they  have  obtained, 
operating  Pennsylvania  colleges  until 
they  receive  degrees  in  June,  1932.  "OOR  a  proper  understanding  of 

The  plan  adopted  in  following  the  JT  that  answer  a  brief  description 
progress  of  the  college  group  —  the  of  the  Test  itself  is  necessary, 
high  school  graduates  of  1928  who  The  so-called  objective  or  new- 
will  finish  their  college  courses  in  type  tests  are  very  different  from  the 
1932  —  includes  giving  the  entire  old  subjective  or  essay  type  of  school 
group,  at  several  stages,  what  are  and  college  examination.  The  old 
known  as  objective  or  new- type  tests  kind  consists  usually  of  five  or  ten 
of  their  intellectual  achievement  at  questions,  in  answering  each  of  which 
each  stage.  Two  of  these  tests  have  the  student  must  write  at  least  a 
already  been  given,  the  first  in  May,  paragraph  and  often  a  longish  article 
1928,  when  the  students  in  question  or  essay.  The  grading  of  such  answers 
were  high  school  seniors,  the  second  is  necessarily  arbitrary,  a  matter  of 
in  May,  1930,  towards  the  close  of  subjective  judgment  and  impression, 
their  sophomore  year  in  college.  The  It  has  been  found  by  trial  that  no 
third  is  to  be  given  in  May,  1932,  two  teachers  can  read  the  same  ex- 
just  before  they  graduate.  Thus  we  amination  paper  and  expect,  except 
shall  eventually  have  a  definite  by  rare  chance,  to  hit  exactly  the 
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same  total  grade.  The  differences  of  cult,  over  the  following  fields:  gen- 
evaluation  may  occasionally  range  eral  science,  290  questions;  foreign 
from  an  honor  grade  to  actual  literature,  330;  fine  arts,  250;  and 
failure.  general  history  and  social  studies, 

The   new-type   examination   con-  340"  —  total,  1,210  questions.  "The 

tains  a  much  larger  number  of  ques-  knowledge  required   for  success   in 

tions,  at  least  fifty,  usually  several  this  section  of  the  test,"  says  Dr. 

hundred,  so  phrased  that  the  student  Learned  (in  the  Carnegie  Foundation 

can  answer  them  nearly  as  fast  as  he  Report),  "would  nowhere  appear  as 

can  read  them,  by  writing  "yes"  or  organized  college  courses.  The  ques- 

"no"   or  making  a  plus  sign  or  a  tions   were   prepared,   however,   by 

minus  sign  in  spaces  provided  in  the  experienced  university  teachers  with 

margin,  or  by  underlining  a  single  the  avowed  purpose  of  testing  such 

word  or  phrase  out  of  several  alterna-  knowledge  as  one  would  expect  to 

tives   presented.   The  questions   all  find  increasing  from  year  to  year  as 

deal  with  known  and  accepted  mat-  the  result  of  reading  and  study  both 

ters  of  fact,  so  that  the  answers  are  within    and   without   the   limits   of 

indisputably  right  or  wrong.  Conse-  formal  courses.  The  examination  is 

quently  any  one  provided  with  a  key  believed  to  offer  a  fair  measure  of  the 

can  mark  or  score  the  papers,  and,  permanent   increment,    the   effective 

aside    from    purely    clerical    errors,  accumulations,  attributable  to  a  stu- 

which  can  be  checked  and  corrected,  dent's  desire  really  to  assimilate  the 

there  is  no  possible  variation  in  the  ideas   that  constitute   an   academic 

result.  Subjective  differences  of  eval-  education    as    contrasted   with    the 

uation  are  eliminated.  It  will  be  evi-  urge  merely  to  possess  a  degree  as 

dent  that  the  new-type  examinations  the  result  of  having  secured  credits 

are  much  superior  to  the  older  kind,  in  a  sufficient  number  of  semester 

at  least   for  the   purpose   of  com-  courses." 

paring  different  students  or  different         (3)  Five  tests  in  subjects  which 

groups.  are  regularly  covered  by  formal  col- 

The  Carnegie  Sophomore  Test  of  lege  courses:  English,  450  questions; 

1930  was  an  unusually  extensive  one.  mathematics,  220;  foreign  language, 

It   contained   over  3,000   new-type  about  325;  social  sciences,  about  200; 

questions,    and   was    given    in    five  and  natural  sciences,  about  300.  In 

three-hour  sessions  during  five  half  the  last  three  fields  the  student  chose 

days.  It  included:  one  of  four  languages,  one  of  four  so- 

(1)  An  intelligence  test,  similar  in  cial  sciences,  and  one  of  five  natural 
kind  to  the  intelligence  tests  which  sciences,  in  which  to  be  examined, 
many  up   to  date  elementary   and 

secondary  schools  are  now  using.  QO  MUCH  for  the  Test,  which,  I 

(2)  A  "general     culture"      test,  ^  think   it   will   be   granted,   was 
which  Dr.  William  S.  Learned,  who  about  as  inclusive  and  thorough  as 
with  Dr.  Ben  D.  Wood  of  Columbia  could  well  be  desired.  Now  for  the 
University  is  in  charge  of  the  Penn-  unexpected  and  striking  results  in  the 
sylvania  Study,  describes  as  "  rang-  six  colleges  which  gave  the  Test  to  all 
ing  from  very  simple  to  very  diffi-  four  classes. 
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The  accompanying  table,  from  the 
Carnegie  Report,  gives  the  median 
test  scores,  for  the  four  classes  in  one 
of  those  six  colleges,  in  the  common 
subjects  (omitting  the  foreign  lan 
guages,  social  sciences,  and  natural 
sciences,  among  which  a  choice  was 
offered). 


I 

Intelligence  test 
English  total  .  .  . 
Spelling   .... 

resbman 
56 
227 

31 
30 
31 
60 

73 
53 

265 
74 

58 
56 

Sophomore  Junior 
57           57 

2l8             211 

30         28 
31        29 

29             29 

58       58 
71        70 
52        51 

285       302 

77           87 

64           69 
55           59 

Senior 
58 

221 

30 
29 

31 

58 
72 

49 
289 

86 

68 
60 

Grammar  .... 
Punctuation  . 
Vocabulary  .  . 
Literature  .  .  . 
Mathematics.  .  . 
General    culture 
total 

General     Sci 
ence 

Foreign    liter 
ature  
Fine  arts  .... 
History     and 
social  stud- 

81 


81 


80 


79 


To  get  the  full  effect  of  this  table, 
compare  the  Senior  column  with  the 
Freshman  column.  There  is  nowhere 
any  substantial  gain.  In  the  English 
total  and  in  mathematics  there  is 
even  a  steady  falling  off,  except  that 
the  seniors  seem  to  stage  a  partial 
come-back  in  English  in  the  final 
year. 

Dr.  Learned  comments  as  follows: 
"The  intelligence  tests  reveal  ap 
proximately  uniform  mental  ability, 
as  one  would  expect.  .  .  .  English 
shows  a  loss  in  total  score  of  more 
than  six  points,  and  that  loss  is  not 
merely  in  the  mechanics  of  English, 
where  some  might  consider  it  excusa 
ble,  but  in  literature  and  even  in 
vocabulary,  where  it  goes  to  the  very 
core  of  the  educational  purpose.  The 
peak  of  literary  knowledge,  both  of 
words  and  of  books,  is  apparently 
reached  in  the  freshman  year;  fifty- 
three  per  cent  of  the  college  seniors 


tested  in  English  literature  and 
vocabulary  stood  lower  than  the 
median  freshman.  Even  mathematics 
shows  a  less  serious  decline,  although 
all  would  probably  agree  that, 
whether  desirable  or  not,  a  gradual 
deterioration  in  that  subject  (among 
students  not  continuing  it)  is  rea 
sonable." 

Then  he  turns  from  the  situation 
in  the  single  college  represented  in 
the  table  to  "the  general  aggregate 
of  scores  in  the  six  institutions," 
covering  about  1,700  candidates  for 
the  B.A.  degree,  and  "finds  very 
similar  conditions:  senior  scores 
slightly  higher,  but  everywhere  enor 
mous  overlapping  and  variability. 

"Mathematics  exhibits  a  consis 
tent  backward  movement  with  in 
crease  of  variability  in  the  senior 
year.  In  a  test  with  220  points  the 
class  medians  run:  60,  55,  50,  and  47. 

"The  mechanical  elements  of  Eng 
lish  —  spelling,  grammar,  and  punc 
tuation  —  were  tested  on  a  proof 
reading  passage  and  are  virtually 
stationary  at  30  points  out  of  a  pos 
sible  maximum  of  50.  There  is  a  two- 
point  increase  in  spelling.  Literature 
shows  a  gain  of  one  point  in  200  and 
vocabulary  a  gain  of  about  five  words 
in  the  100  assigned.  The  latter  were 
all  words  familiar  to  any  well- 
educated  person,  and  the  test  re 
quired  merely  the  recognition  of  a 
synonym  among  four  options.  Out 
of  the  group  of  431  seniors  there 
were  43,  or  10  per  cent,  whose  maxi 
mum  score  was  35  out  of  the  100 
words  designated  —  a  well-sub 
merged  tenth. 

"  In  the  four  fields  —  general  sci 
ence,  foreign  literature,  fine  arts,  and 
general  history  —  which  have  been 
described  as  constituting  the  test  in 
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general  culture,  the  median  scores  do 
indeed  advance  somewhat  in  the 
successive  class-groups  but  the  differ 
ence  means  little.  In  general  science 
39  per  cent  of  the  freshmen  did  bet 
ter  than  the  median  senior;  in  foreign 
literature,  about  24  per  cent;  in  fine 
arts,  36  per  cent;  and  in  general  his 
tory  38  per  cent  of  the  freshmen 
secured  scores  in  excess  of  the  median 
senior  performance.  In  the  test  as  a 
whole,  30  per  cent  of  the  seniors  were 
below  the  freshman  median,  while 
about  the  same  proportion  of  fresh 
men  outdid  the  senior  median.  The 
heretofore  pardonable  and  undis- 
proved  conviction  of  the  fourth-year 
man  that  any  senior  must  of  neces 
sity  be  wiser  than  any  freshman 
should  apparently  undergo  revision." 
Dr.  Learned  seems  particularly 
perturbed  by  the  showing  in  the 
vocabulary  test,  as  he  well  may  be 
in  view  of  increasing  evidence  to  the 
effect  that  copiousness  and  accuracy 
of  vocabulary  constitute  one  of  the 
most  significant  of  all  measures  of 
intellectual  development  and  ca 
pacity. 

"As  for  vocabulary/'  he  says, 
"particularly  the  literary  vocabu 
lary,  the  effect  of  college  on  the  word 
supply  of  the  ordinary  student  ap 
pears  to  be  almost  negligible  and  in 
some  cases  positively  injurious.  The 
story  of  the  test  to  the  effect  that  the 
average  college  senior  recognizes  only 
6 1  out  of  100  words  in  familiar  use  by 
educated  people  as  compared  with 
56  recognized  by  freshmen  brings  us 
face  to  face  with  the  familiar  poverty 
of  campus  language,  the  absence  of 
conversation  on  subjects  of  study, 
and  the  dearth  of  general  reading  on 
the  part  of  students.  A  student  out  of 
the  lower  quarter  of  this  senior  group, 


in  a  paper  completed  with  meticulous 
pains,  recognizes  only  23  out  of  the 
100  words  correctly,  is  ignorant  of 
such  words  as  inert y  lenient,  baffle, 
and  immerse;  thinks  that  culpable 
means  tender,  that  declivity  means 
climate,  and  that  demure  means  ab 
ject.  Yet  she  is  about  to  graduate 
from  an  Accredited'  college  and  is 
earning  one  of  her  senior  credits  in  a 
course  in  the  'American  Drama'. 
To  a  senior  with  average  score  the 
word  benighted  means  weary,  rec 
reant  means  diverting,  and  spurious 
means  foamy.  Possibly  the  fact  that 
he  takes  the  word  assiduous  to  mean 
foolish  may  help  explain  his  case." 

How  can  these  devastating  results 
be  explained  or  interpreted? 

Certain  people  —  including,  I  re 
gret  to  say,  some  college  professors 
and  administrators  —  are  inclined  to 
answer  that  such  results  are  unim 
portant,  because,  they  say,  a  test  of 
this  kind  measures  only  factual 
knowledge  —  "mere  knowledge," 
they  are  likely  to  call  it  —  which  is 
by  no  means  the  principal  thing  we 
are  after  in  a  liberal  education. 

Well,  let  it  be  granted  that  the 
Carnegie  Test  does  not  directly 
measure  reasoning  power,  capacity 
for  expression,  literary  or  other 
esthetic  appreciation,  or  ethical  ideal 
ism.  And  let  it  be  granted,  also,  that 
such  outcomes  are  the  ultimate  goal, 
that  "mere  knowledge"  is  not  in  it 
self  sufficient  or  very  valuable,  in 
short,  that  a  student  might  con 
ceivably  make  a  splendid  showing 
in  such  a  test  and  remain  essentially 
uneducated  —  illogical  in  his  think 
ing,  inarticulate,  stolid  before  beauty, 
and  unsocial  in  behavior. 

Does  this  concession,  then,  nullify 
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the  Test?  Does  it  admit  a  valid  plea  positively,  as  well  as  negatively,  the 

in  extenuation  for  seniors  who  are  ultimate  desirable  outcomes, 
ignoramuses   and   the  colleges   that 

produce  them?  QO  I  am  afraid  we  must  grant  that 

Not  quite.  Because,  while  knowl-  O  the  evidence  is  valid  and  pretty 

edge  does  not  inevitably  lead  to  the  damning. 

ultimate  desirable  outcomes,  those  But  some  one  may  remember  the 
outcomes  do  inevitably  fail  without  many  hours  of  class  attendance,  and 
knowledge.  How  can  any  student  not  inconsiderable  periods  of  study 
reason  in  a  vacuum  ?  Express  himself  outside  of  class,  to  which  college 
when  unfamiliar  with  the  common  students  are  subjected,  as  related  at 
counters  of  language?  Appreciate  the  beginning  of  this  article,  and  may 
beautiful  things  which  he  has  not  wonder  why,  after  such  extensive 
apprehended?  Or  even  build  up  sub-  attention  to  books  and  studies  over 
stantial  ideals  while  he  remains  ig-  four  long  years,  so  many  young  men 
norant  of  nearly  all  those  occasions  and  women  have  so  little  to  show  for  it. 
and  problems,  historic  and  current,  in  There  are  at  least  two  causes  con- 
connection  with  which  human  ideals  tributory  to  this  futile  result.  The 
have  arisen  and  without  reference  one  which  Dr.  Learned  stresses  most 
to  which  they  are  empty  phrases?  is  the  curious  organization  of  the 

It  comes  to  this:  a  high  score  in  whole  programme  of  studies  in  Amer- 
this  kind  of  test  does  not  infallibly  ican  colleges  on  the  basis  of  isolated 
demonstrate  the  attainment  of  what  semester  courses  with  the  accom- 
we  call  a  liberal  education;  but  a  low  panying  credits. 
score  does  infallibly  demonstrate  a  This  phenomenon  of  the  course,  as 
lack  of  liberal  education,  because  it  we  know  it,  came  into  being  some 
reveals  the  absence  of  the  foundation  fifty  to  sixty  years  ago  with  the 
on  which  a  liberal  education  must  abandonment  of  the  old  fixed  cur- 
stand.  Let  me  vary  the  figure.  One  ricula  —  which  were  undoubtedly 
may  have  a  flourishing  tree  without  narrow,  but  were  at  least  cumulative, 
fruit,  but  one  can  not  have  fruit  with  definite  objectives  —  in  favor 
without  a  tree;  knowledge  —  ample  of  free  electives.  Under  the  plan  of 
and  accurate  knowledge  —  is  the  free  electives,  as  originally  practised 
tree  on  which  the  fruit  we  call  culture  at  Harvard  and  elsewhere,  each 
must  grow.  student  might  study  anything  he 

Moreover,    the    flourishing    tree  pleased,  and  as  much  or  as  little  of  it 

which  is  barren  is  a  rare  phenom-  as   he  pleased.   Accordingly,   some- 

enon;  ordinarily  such  a  tree  bears  its  thing  like   our   courses   had   to   be 

appointed  fruit.  And  so  with  the  tree  instituted.    The    whole    of    human 

of  knowledge:  real  knowledge  usually  knowledge  was,  as  it  were,  canned 

flowers  and  fruits  in  reasoned  think-  to  be  displayed  on  the  shelves  of  an 

ing,     self-expression,     appreciation,  intellectual  piggly-wiggly  for  the  at- 

and  ideals.  After  all,  then,  a  knowl-  traction  of  customers.  Since  then,  of 

edge  test  does,  not  directly,  but  in-  course,    free    electives    have    been 

directly  and  presumptively  and  in  greatly  restricted;  students  are  now 

the  vast  majority  of  cases,  measure  required    to    concentrate    many    of 
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their  choices  under  "majors"   and  sacred.  They  can  never  be  invali- 

"  minors"  and  "groups."  But  in  the  dated  —  no  matter  if  it  subsequently 

meanwhile  both  the  managers  of  the  appears  that  the  student  has  forgot- 

piggly-wiggly  — tne    Acuity  —  and  ten  completely  the  content  of  the 

the     customers  —  the     students  —  course;  the  credits  will  still  stand  and 

have  grown  so  accustomed  to  cans  count  towards  the  degree. 
that  it  scarcely  occurs  to  them  to         Under  this  system   the  common 

deal  in  any  other  kind  of  goods.  attitude  of  students  towards   their 

The  extent  to  which  our  present  successive  packages  of  instruction  is 
courses  are  self-contained  and  insu-  neither  strange  nor  entirely  illogical, 
lated  against  any  penetration  of  Many  students  when  they  have 
facts  or  ideas  from  the  outside  is  passed  a  course  and  got  their  credits 
truly  remarkable.  A  student  taking  feel  that  they  are  "through"  with 
a  particular  course  understands  that  the  whole  matter.  They  quite  corn- 
he  must  follow  the  lectures,  read  the  monly  sell  their  textbooks  and  chuck 
textbook,  and  at  least  skim  the  out-  their  notes  in  the  waste  basket,  and 
side  reading  prescribed  in  that  these  physical  procedures  are  only 
course;  at  the  end  he  will  be  required  too  accurately  symbolical  of  the  ac- 
to  pass  a  reasonably  searching  ex-  companying  mental  procedure.  As  a 
amination  on  that  specific  block  of  corollary  of  this  idea,  students  gen- 
material.  But  he  is  not  ordinarily  re-  erally  hold  that  an  instructor  has  no 
quired,  or  even  much  encouraged,  to  right,  in  any  quiz  or  examination  or 
draw  upon  data  or  concepts  with  even  in  a  recitation,  to  call  for  any 
which  he  has  become  acquainted  in  material,  however  relevant,  which 
other  courses,  much  less  upon  ma-  has  not  been  specifically  presented  in 
terial  he  may  encounter  outside  of  that  particular  course;  if  ever  this 
purely  academic  instruction  —  in  enormity  is  perpetrated,  they  are 
newspapers  or  magazines,  in  books  or  likely  to  appeal  to  the  head  of  the 
plays,  or  in  conversation.  In  short,  department  or  the  dean  for  redress, 
there  is  little  intellectual  free  trade,  From  the  other  side  this  new  point  of 
but  rather  a  high  tariff  wall  around  intellectual  ethics  is  amusingly  illus- 
each  little  course.  trated  in  a  story  which  Dr.  Learned 

This    conception    of    courses    as  relates.  A  troubled  youngster  went 

segregated  units  seems  to  be  largely  up  to  the  instructor  in  charge  of  a 

induced    and    perpetuated    by    the  course  examination  for  clarification 

remarkable   American    invention  —  on  a  point  of  conscience.  "I  know  the 

unknown  elsewhere  in  the  world —  answer  to  this  question,"  he  said, 

of  credits.  When  a  student  has  passed  "but  I  learned  it  in  another  course. 

a  course,  he  becomes  entitled  to  a  Would  it  be  fair  for  me  to  use  it 

certain  number  of  these  credits  (cor-  here?" 

responding  to  the  number  of  class  It  will  be  evident,  I  think,  that 
periods  per  week),  and  they  are  under  this  system  and  conception  the 
forthwith  recorded  in  the  registrar's  results  which  the  Carnegie  Test  re- 
office,  toward  a  grand  total  of  credits  vealed  are  exactly  what  we  might 
(usually  120)  which  will  give  him  his  expect.  The  seniors  who  did  so  badly 
degree.  Thenceforth  those  credits  are  in  that  Test  had  undoubtedly  all  had, 
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at  one  time  or  another,  a  "passing"  colleges  which  are  fully  alive  to  the 
acquaintance  with  a  large  part  of  the  demerits  of  the  course-credit  system 
facts,  terms,  and  ideas  for  which  the  and  which  are  experimenting  —  in 
Test  called.  They  had  credits  in  general  somewhat  timidly  —  with 
the  registrar's  office  to  prove  this,  and  other  plans.  The  most  common  of 
a  few  weeks  after  the  Test  they  all  these  is  the  honors  plan;  under  which 
received  diplomas  to  tell  it  to  the  selected  high-grade  students  in  the 
world.  But  it  was  nearly  all  "passed"  last  two  years  are  permitted  to  con- 
in  a  double  sense,  leaving  no  sub-  centrate  in  a  chosen  field  of  interest, 
stantial  residuum,  for  definite  recall  are  sometimes  excused  in  whole  or  in 
or  any  possible  use,  beyond  what  they  part  from  course  and  credit  require- 
had  had  on  the  average  when  they  ments,  and  are  in  any  case  expected 
entered  as  freshmen  four  years  earlier,  to  supplement  courses  by  a  large 

The  trouble  is  that  the  course-  amount  of  independent  reading;  all 
credit  conception  of  knowledge  as  a  in  preparation  for  a  Comprehensive 
series  of  blocks,  to  be  successively  Examination,  in  which  they  must  be 
acquired  and  separately  stored  away,  able  to  recall  and  use  freely  all  the 
is  diametrically  contrary  to  nature  material  they  have  covered  in  the 
in  this  matter  of  learning.  The  raw  whole  two  years.  This  plan  certainly 
data  of  knowledge  can  become  a  part  encourages,  even  —  so  far  as  any 
of  an  effective  mental  life  only  in  so  mere  system  can  do  so  —  requires, 
far  as  they  are  continually  woven  the  kind  of  study  and  learning  which 
and  interwoven  with  old  and  new  has  been  described  above  as  valid, 
attainments,  and  thus  constantly  But  the  new  plan  is  commonly 
recalled  and  integrated  and  used,  and  limited  at  present  to  the  last  two 
carried  forward  as  a  growing,  living  years,  and  within  those  years  to  the 
organism.  Of  course  there  are  in  our  ablest  students  (who  need  it  least), 
colleges  students  who  learn  in  this  leaving  the  freshmen  and  sophomores 
way,  "self-educating  individuals,"  and  the  more  mediocre  juniors  and 
Dr.  Learned  calls  them,  "minds  of  seniors  to  continued  stultification  by 
high  intelligence  and  native  curiosity  courses  and  credits.  It  would  seem 
that  refuse  to  be  restricted;  minds  that  the  principle  at  least  of  the 
that  knowledge  in  one  field  irresisti-  honors  plan  should,  as  speedily  as 
bly  propels  into  another;  minds  to  possible,  replace  the  course-and- 
which  courses  and  points  earned  and  credit  principle  for  all  the  students  in 
all  such  machinery  are  negligible  all  classes, 
because  of  native  thirst  and  apprecia 
tion  for  ideas."  But  the  course-credit  ID  UT  there  is  a  catch  here.  The  col- 
system  not  only  does  nothing  to  en-  JO  leges  are  afraid  to  try  the  honors 
courage  such  valid  learning  but  ac-  plan  except  with  their  very  ablest 
tually  inhibits  and  discredits  it.  So  students.  They  are  afraid  that  most 
long  as  this  system  remains  en-  of  the  young  men  and  women  whom 
trenched  we  may  expect  further  they  now  admit  could  not  work 
sorry  exhibits  of  the  kind  the  Carnegie  under  that  plan.  These  students  can 
Foundation  has  just  displayed  to  us.  get  along  under  the  course-credit 

There  are,  of  course,  a  good  many  system,  where  they  need  memorize 
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only  small  bodies  of  material,  which 
may  be  freely  forgotten  after  sixteen 
weeks,  and  so  can  be  carried  on,  not 
with  any  noticeable  increase  of  learn 
ing  (as  the  Carnegie  Test  has  shown), 
not  towards  anything  that  can  be 
called  education,  but  by  the  ac 
cumulation  of  credit  to  a  degree, 
which  after  all  is  what  these  students 
and  their  parents  chiefly  want.  But 
what  if  they  were  confronted  as 
freshmen  with  the  necessity  of  choos 
ing  a  field  of  intellectual  interest  in 
which  to  concentrate?  Or  set  an  ex 
tensive  programme  of  independent 
reading?  Or  denied  the  privilege  of 
"passing"  at  brief  intervals  parts  of 
what  they  were  supposed  to  learn, 
and  required  to  carry  it  all  in  mind 
for  four  whole  years  ? 

No  college  has  yet  dared  to  put 
such  questions  to  the  test  of  trial. 
Because  everybody  knows  that  a 
considerable  part  of  those  college 
students  who  now  attain  degrees 
would  be  simply  bewildered  by  any 
such  programme,  and  would  have  to 
give  up  and  drop  out.  Which  is  to 


say  that  we  know  they  are  not  capa 
ble  of  real  liberal  education  and  so  we 
provide  a  sham.  This  brings  us  to  the 
second  and  perhaps  even  more  funda 
mental  reason  for  the  deplorable 
showing  made  in  the  Test,  namely, 
the  indiscriminate  admission  to  col 
lege  at  present  of  many  students  who 
lack  the  necessary  mental  ability  and 
intellectual  interest  to  profit  by  in 
struction  (under  any  plan)  at  the 
college  level. 

Since  most  colleges  desire  large 
enrolments  and  depend  in  considera 
ble  measure  upon  the  income  from 
fees,  this  second  point  is  particularly 
difficult  to  deal  with.  But  some  day 
some  college,  amply  endowed,  will  set 
about  receiving  only  really  first-class 
minds,  and  will  undoubtedly  turn 
those  minds  loose  from  the  beginning 
in  something  like  the  present  honors 
courses,  with  the  honors-course  re 
quirement  that  learning  shall  be 
cumulative  and  alive.  It  seems  at 
least  probable  that  a  Carnegie  test 
given  to  the  seniors  of  such  a  college 
would  yield  happier  results. 


Ship's  Bread 

BY  CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  OUTERSEN 
A  Story 

THE  boat  drifted  head  on  to  the  soften,  unwilling  to  chew  it  while  it 

waves,  held  in  that  position  by  was  hard,  as  the  boy  would  hear  the 

a  bar  of  driftwood,  made  fast  sound  of  crunching,   and   turn   his 

at  its  centre  to  the  painter  and  left  big    hungry    eyes    on    him    while 

to  drag  in  the  water  as  a  sea  anchor,  begging  for  a  piece  of  the  bread.  This 

A  fine  drizzle  was  falling  from  low  had  happened  several  times,  and  it 

dun-colored    clouds,  and  the  dawn  annoyed  Burley,  who  was  an  escaped 

was  gray  and  cheerless.  In  the  boat  convict  from  Sing  Sing  and  showed 

were  two  persons,  a  man  known  as  signs  of  rugged  health,  having  had 

Burley,  and  a  boy  called  Angus,  who  plenty  of  food  to  sustain  him  since 

sat  on  the  bottom  boards  facing  the  the  foundering  of  the  ship  on  which 

stern,   his    eyes    fixed    on   a  cloud-  he   and  Angus   had   been   foremast 

wreathed   island   not   more   than   a  hands.  It  would  have  been  an  easy 

mile  distant.  His  expression  revealed  matter  for  this  man  to  handle  the 

an  intense  longing  to  reach  the  shore  oars,  but  he  saw  no  reason  why  he 

to  which  they  were  drifting,  but  he  should.  On  the  land  toward  which 

made  no  effort  to  hasten  the  move-  they  were  drifting  there  might  be 

ment  of  the  boat  in  that  direction,  men,  although  his  keen  eyes  had  as 

although  four  good  oars  were  lying  yet  discovered  no  signs  of  them,  and 

along  the  thwarts.  It  was  Burley's  where    there   were   men    there   was 

pleasure  to  let  the  boat  drift  slowly  always    the   law,    which    he   feared 

toward  the  land,  and  Angus  was  too  and  hated. 

weak  to  handle  the  oars,  since  he  had  The  skin  of  the  boy's  face  was 

eaten  no  food  during  the  past  ten  drawn    tight   from   starvation,    and 

days.  his  cheekbones  protruded,  yet  Burley 

The    man    sat    crouched    in    the  had  a  pocketful  of  ship's  biscuits,  and 

bows,  and  from  time  to  time  took  out  a  canvas  bag  nearly  full  of  these  lay 

of  his  pocket  a  piece  of  ship's  biscuit,  in  the  boat's  after  locker,  the  key  of 

which  he  put  into  his  mouth  secretly,  which    the   man    kept   in    his   own 

in   order   that   the   boy   might   not  possession    and   jealously    guarded, 

observe  him.  He  waited  awhile  after  For  the  first  few  days  after  they  had 

each  of  these  sly  motions,  to  give  been  cast  adrift,  Angus  had  received 

the  fragment  in  his  mouth  time  to  a  certain  share  of  the  food,  but  as 
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time  passed  and  the  fear  of  starva-  a  few  fathoms  of  the  beach,  Burley 
tion  began  to  take  possession  of  hauled  in  the  painter  and  untied 
Burley,  he  had  refused  to  divide  with  the  log  of  driftwood  that  had  served 
his  weaker  shipmate,  and  kept  all  as  a  sea  anchor.  Shipping  two  of  the 
the  biscuits  to  himself.  There  had  oars  he  turned  the  boat  round  and 
been  a  growing  despair  in  the  heart  with  a  few  powerful  strokes  drove 
of  Angus  for  days  before  they  sighted  the  prow  onto  the  sandy  beach, 
the  island,  and  he  had  feared  he  stepped  ashore  and  dragged  the  craft 
would  die  of  hunger,  but  since  they  half  out  of  the  water,  then  made  the 
had  made  the  landfall  his  outlook  painter  fast  to  a  rock  embedded  in 
had  brightened.  It  was  a  small  isle  the  sand  above  high  water  mark.  As 
in  the  outlying  Western  Hebrides,  he  finished  knotting  the  rope,  a 
off  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  he  had  sudden  sound  from  behind  startled 
heard  that  the  folk  in  these  parts  him  violently,  and  he  snatched  his 
were  kind  and  hospitable  to  ship-  knife  from  its  sheath,  wheeled  swiftly 
wrecked  sailors.  There  would  be  no  with  a  snarl  that  exposed  his  teeth, 
difficulty,  he  thought,  in  making  his  and  faced  toward  the  boat.  Seeing 
way  to  the  nearest  house  as  soon  as  nothing  but  Angus  clambering 
they  touched  the  beach,  and  the  weakly  over  the  gunwale  to  the 
people  would  give  him  food,  which  shore,  he  stared  about  him  with  a 
would  restore  him  to  strength  and  puzzled  expression  in  his  flat  glitter- 
happiness,  ing  eyes.  Knowing  his  companion 

Turning  suddenly  he  caught  Bur-  had  not  made  the  sound  that  had 

ley  putting  another  piece  of  biscuit  scared  him,  he  glanced  carefully  up 

into    his    mouth,    noticing    for    the  and   down    the   lonely   shore,    then 

hundredth  time  that  his  staring  eyes  aloft  at  a  seabird  circling  above  him. 

had  a  queer  glint  in  them,  a  sort  of  While  he  watched  the  gull,  it  folded 

animal  shine  that  had  often  caused  its  wings   and    dropped   thirty  feet 

him  to  wonder  if  his  companion  had  with  the  speed  of  a  falling  stone, 

a  human  soul.   It  was  difficult   to  spread  them  suddenly  with  a  sharp 

believe  that  a  fellow  who  behaved  as  ruffling  and  wheeled  upward  again, 

he  did  could  belong  to  the  true  race  That  was  the  noise  he  had  heard,  and 

of  man,  Angus  reflected  as  he  faced  slowly  the  frown  of  anxiety  cleared 

the  stern  again,  leaving  Burley  free  from  his  brow. 

to  chew  his  piece  of  biscuit,  and  to  Glancing    unconcernedly    at    the 

search  the  shore  nervously  for  some  boy,   he   turned   away   and  walked 

sign  of  occupation.  His  fear  of  the  slowly  along  the  beach,  searching  on 

law  was  somewhat  mitigated  by  his  every  side  with  hard  bright  eyes  for 

hope  of  finding  a  house  where  he  anything  that  might  be  of  possible 

could  procure  a  piece  of  beef,  which  use  to  him,  or  warn  him  of  the  pres- 

he    desired    greatly    after    his    long  ence   of  danger,    for    although    the 

continued  diet  of  ship's  bread,  but  width  of  the  Atlantic  lay  between 

no  indication  of  human  life  appeared,  him  and  the  prison  from  which  he 

and  he  concluded   that   the   island  had  escaped,  he  enjoyed  no  sense 

must  be  uninhabited.  of  security. 

When  they  had  drifted  to  within  The  beach  narrowed  and  came  to 
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an  end  under  a  spit  of  land  that  ran  A  NGUS  was  just  sixteen,  and  had 
into  the  sea  for  a  distance  of  fifty  I\  never  before  been  cruelly 
yards.  Its  base  was  composed  of  treated  by  men.  Roughness  and 
seamed  and  broken  rock,  and  its  quick  anger,  and  the  sharp  buffet 
ridge,  which  rose  twenty  feet  above  that  accompanied  it,  he  knew  some- 
the  level  of  the  beach,  was  covered  thing  about  and  could  understand, 
with  hummocks  of  coarse  grass,  but  Burley's  deliberate  and  selfish 
Burley  climbed  toward  the  summit,  torture  appalled  him.  He  felt  certain 
pausing  when  he  reached  the  crest  the  man  would  look  on  with  his 
and  raising  his  head  cautiously  to  hateful  smile  while  he  starved  slowly 
peer  beyond,  before  exposing  himself  to  death,  and  his  desire  to  get  away 
to  view.  Satisfied  with  what  he  saw,  from  Burley  was  as  keen  as  his  crav- 
another  gray  beach  and  a  stretch  of  ing  for  food.  Stumbling  along  the 
empty  land,  he  mounted  to  the  top  beach  he  glanced  hungrily  on  every 
and  stood  erect,  listened  awhile  to  side,  his  eager  eyes  resting  briefly 
the  cries  of  the  gulls  and  the  low  on  each  object  that  met  them, 
surf  breaking  on  the  shore,  then  There  were  pebbles,  pieces  of  drift- 
turned  furtively  to  search  again  for  wood  cast  up  by  the  tides,  tufts  of 
any  sign  of  man.  The  only  moving  grass  on  the  foreshore,  stranded 
thing  he  could  see,  except  the  grass  jellyfish,  and  an  occasional  scuttling 
waving  in  the  laggard  wind,  was  the  crab  at  the  water's  edge.  He  thought 
figure  of  Angus  struggling  painfully  there  might  be  mussels  on  the  rocks 
along  the  beach  in  the  opposite  that  closed  the  end  of  the  beach, 
direction.  The  manner  of  his  going,  but  when  he  arrived  there,  panting 
with  wavering  steps  due  to  the  ex-  and  exhausted,  he  found  none,  and 
haustion  of  hunger,  seemed  to  afford  sank  down  on  the  sand  between  two 
Burley  a  strange  and  evil  amuse-  boulders,  shutting  his  eyes  and  wait- 
ment.  His  lips  parted  slightly,  show-  ing  to  recover  strength.  Burley  had 
ing  a  gleam  of  strong  white  teeth,  gone  beyond  the  other  cape  and  was 
and  a  hard  laughter  glittered  in  his  out  of  sight. 

eyes.  Angus  slept  for  a  little  while,  and 

Again  a  sound  startled  him,  and  awoke  feeling  able  to  climb  the  low 

he   wheeled   with    a    nervous    jerk  ridge  that  rose  from  the  beach  beside 

toward  the  other  end  of  the  island,  but  him.  Placing  his  hands  on  the  edges 

could  see  nothing  significant  there,  of  the  rocks  between  which  he  had 

and  advanced  slowly  in  the  direction  been  resting,  he  hoisted  himself  to 

of  the  second  beach  until  he  came  to  his  feet  with  some  effort,  and  climbed 

a  rock  embedded  in  the  thick  turf,  laboriously  to  the  grassy  top  of  the 

Pausing  to  observe  this,  he  noticed  promontory.  On  the  far  side  he  saw 

that  when  the  wind  veered  a  trifle,  another  beach  of  gray  sand  similar 

the  long  blades  of  grass  were  blown  to    that    on    which    the    boat    had 

against  the  side  of  the  stone  with  a  landed,  and  closed  in  the  same  way 

thin  scraping  sound,  which  was  the  by  a  point  of  jutting  land  about  two 

cause  of  his  second  alarm.  It  was  hundred  yards  distant.  As  his  eyes 

like  someone  creeping  through  the  swept   the  far  end  he   thought  he 

grass  to  take  him  unawares.  noticed  a  movement  that  resembled 
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the  flutter  of  a  garment,  but  it  dis-  resisted  the  temptation  to  rest  on 

appeared  in  an  instant,  and  he  could  this  natural  bed,  telling  himself  he 

not  feel  sure  of  its  nature.  It  might  must  find  food  if  he  wished  to  escape 

have  been  a  seagull  flitting  down  to  death  from  starvation,  his  extreme 

the  shore  beyond   the  ridge,   or   a  weakness   overcame   this   objection, 

wandering  scrap  of  paper  blown  from  and  he  lay  down  at  full  length  on 

a  passing  ship,  but  in  any  case  he  the   hummock,   which   was    soaked 

must  go  to  the  end  of  this  second  with  the  rain,  and  almost  at  once 

beach  and  see  what  lay  on  the  other  he  sank  into  deep  sleep, 
side  of  the  farther  cape,  for  if  he  did 

not  find  food  before  long  he  would  "O  URLEY  went  to  the  limit  of  the 
die.  The  vanishing  glimpse  of  some-  JD)  beaches  and  crossed  the  south- 
thing  moving,  combined  with  the  ern  end  of  the  island  to  the  eastern 
restoring  effects  of  his  short  sleep,  side.  As  time  passed,  and  he  saw 
had  renewed  his  fainting  hopes  and  no  sign  of  human  presence,  his 
increased  his  energy,  and  he  found  nervousness  began  to  diminish,  and 
walking  easier  than  before,  on  the  he  walked  with  a  bolder  step  and 
hard  sand  below  high  water  mark,  more  assured  manner,  although  he 
so  that  he  arrived  at  the  base  of  the  felt  there  was  something  queer  about 
cape  without  being  aware  of  extreme  this  lonely  isle,  and  was  almost  in- 
exhaustion,  although  weary  enough,  clined  to  believe  it  might  be  haunted 
Reaching  the  summit  of  the  eleva-  by  hostile  or  mischievous  ghosts, 
tion,  he  threw  a  keen  glance  over  the  He  realized  that  he  ought  not  to 
land  beyond,  but  saw  no  sign  of  men  have  been  scared  by  the  noises  due 
or  their  habitations.  A  drizzle  of  fine  to  the  gull  and  the  rustling  grass, 
rain  drifted  across  the  beach  and  both  of  which  were  natural  sounds 
over  the  gently  sloping  foreshore  to  he  had  heard  many  times,  and  he 
the  low,  misty  hill  that  formed  the  could  not  understand  why  they  had 
summit  of  the  island.  As  he  gazed  startled  him  so  acutely.  Self-exami- 
disconsolately  at  the  purple  heather-  nation  was  not  possible  to  Burley, 
covered  slope,  the  wheeling  gulls  therefore  he  did  not  realize  that  his 
and  the  thin  line  of  surf  breaking  fright  on  both  occasions  might  have 
along  the  shore,  a  surprising  sense  of  been  attributable  to  his  own  guilty 
peace  came  suddenly  upon  him,  and  conscience.  Some  friendly  instinct 
he  brought  his  roving  gaze  to  the  urged  him  to  go  back  to  the  boat 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  spot  at  once  and  sail  away  from  this 
on  which  he  stood.  Near  him  was  an  mysterious  island,  but  as  he  stood  con- 
oddly  shaped  hummock  of  grass,  sidering  the  advisability  of  immedi- 
about  two  feet  higher  than  the  ad-  ate  departure,  scanning  the  sea  and 
jacent  ground,  longer  than  the  height  the  shore  frowningly,  the  sun  came 
of  a  tall  man  and  something  over  out,  flooding  the  land  with  light  and 
three  feet  wide,  and  when  his  eyes  color  and  transforming  it  into  a  gem 
lingered  on  this,  he  felt  the  desire  to  of  beauty  set  in  a  magic  ocean.  The 
lie  down  on  it,  and  moved  doubt-  picture  was  one  he  lacked  the  faculty 
fully  toward  it,  thinking  how  much  to  appreciate,  but  he  welcomed  the 
it  resembled  a  couch.  Although  he  warmth  of  the  sun  and  the  bright- 
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ness  of  the  light,  which  produced  in  ship's  biscuits  lying  on  deck  under 
him  an  effect  of  courage  that  the  the  break  of  the  poop,  and  told  him 
previous  dull  gray  skies  had  weak-  to  throw  them  over  the  side  for  the 
ened.  Looking  upward  he  observed  gulls  to  eat.  Dismayed  at  this  appall- 
that  the  low  scud  was  blowing  away  ing  waste  of  food,  which  he  craved 
to  the  eastward,  the  sky  was  dotted  for  his  own  use,  the  boy  stammered 
here  and  there  with  heavy  white  out  a  question  as  to  whether  he 
clouds  sailing  grandly  along  the  wind,  could  eat  one  or  two,  and  the  mate 
and  the  rain  had  ceased.  Between  replied  that  he  could  eat  as  many  as 
the  clouds  the  sun  shone,  warming  he  wanted,  if  he  managed  it  without 
and  drying  the  grass  on  which  he  being  seen.  Then  he  turned  to  the 
was  walking,  there  being  no  beaches  rail  again  and  continued  his  smoke, 
on  this  side  of  the  island,  where  the  but  every  time  Angus  seized  a 
foreshore  ended  abruptly  in  low  cliffs  biscuit  and  put  it  to  his  mouth,  the 
that  dropped  sheer  into  deep  water,  mate  jerked  his  head  round  and 
When  he  came  near  the  northern  glared  at  him,  so  hundreds  of  bis- 
end  he  began  to  feel  pleasantly  cuits  were  thrown  over  the  side,  and 
drowsy,  and  lazily  decided  to  lie  the  gulls  came  in  flocks,  screaming 
down  awhile  in  the  rays  of  the  genial  and  squabbling  for  the  food,  while 
sun.  During  the  past  fourteen  days  the  boy  suffered  agonies  of  hunger, 
he  had  been  unable  to  stretch  him-  He  awoke  at  the  end  of  this 
self  at  full  length,  having  been  con-  dream,  with  the  screaming  of  the 
fined  to  the  cramped  space  of  the  gulls  in  his  ears,  and  his  desire  for 
boat,  and  the  idea  of  doing  this  ap-  food  intensified,  if  that  were  possible, 
pealed  to  him,  so  he  lay  down  Rising  desperately  from  his  grassy 
luxuriously  on  the  sun-warmed  turf,  couch  he  caught  sight  of  a  flock  of 
extended  on  his  back,  but  later  gulls,  whose  cries  had  awakened  him, 
turned  on  his  side,  and  in  a  few  worrying  at  something  in  the  water, 
minutes  fell  asleep.  which  he  thought  might  be  a  dead 

fish,  and  he  climbed  slowly  down  the 

Arcus  dreamed  that  he  was  walk-  cliff  on  the  other  side  of  the  cape, 
ing  along  one  of  the  docks  in  a  and  went  forward  to  investigate, 
large  seaport,  casting  hungry  eyes  but  when  he  reached  the  birds  they 
on  each  ship  that  he  passed,  and  had  finished  their  squabbling  and 
wondering  if  they  had  any  biscuits  dispersed  to  forage  elsewhere.  Halt- 
to  spare.  Coming  to  a  barque  that  ing,  he  looked  listlessly  about  him, 
was  moored  alongside  the  wharf  he  wondering  where  Burley  was,  and 
saw  a  man,  whom  he  took  to  be  the  for  the  first  time  became  aware  that 
mate,  leaning  against  the  rail  on  the  sun  was  shining.  A  gentle  wind 
the  quarterdeck,  and  Angus  stopped  blew  from  the  west,  waving  the 
to  ask  if  he  wanted  any  hands.  The  grasses  on  the  foreshore  and  the 
man  said  yes,  he  did,  and  ordered  heather  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  from 
him  to  come  aboard,  and  when  the  which  came  faint  whispers,  as  of  small 
youth  climbed  the  gangplank  with  voices  expressing  sympathy  and  en- 
difiiculty  and  made  his  way  aft,  the  couragement.  Suddenly  he  was  con- 
mate  pointed  to  a  huge  pile  of  scious  of  a  sense  of  unworthiness, 
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of  moral  weakness  and  cowardice,  effort  of  the  will,  and  made  another 

and  he  blamed  himself  for  not  being  step  forward. 

more  aggressive  towards  Burley,  Up  to  the  present  moment  he  had 
who  would  probably  have  given  him  not  considered  just  what  he  would 
a  share  of  the  bread  in  the  boat,  if  say  to  Burley,  nor  what  he  could 
he  had  been  more  resolute  and  in-  possibly  do  if  the  powerful  ruffian 
sistent.  Nursing  this  thought,  he  refused  his  request  and  knocked  him 
proceeded  toward  the  northern  end  down  with  a  savage  blow,  as  he  was 
of  the  island,  overcoming  his  dread  quite  capable  of  doing.  Pausing 
of  the  seaman,  and  building  up  his  within  two  feet  of  his  soundly  sleep- 
courage  to  face  Burley  with  a  vigor-  ing  shipmate,  he  tried  to  formulate 
ous  and  sustained  demand  for  food,  his  intended  demand  in  words  that 
Emboldened  and  strengthened  by  would  be  at  the  same  time  compelling 
this  growing  resolution  he  hurried  and  inoffensive,  but  as  his  wary  eyes 
along  the  beach,  away  from  the  cape  roved  over  the  prostrate  form  before 
on  the  other  side  of  which  he  and  him,  he  saw,  half  fallen  out  of  the 
Burley  had  moored  the  boat.  He  pocket  of  Burley 's  jumper,  the  key 
was  surprised  at  the  strength  and  of  the  boat's  locker  in  which  the 
vitality  that  had  so  unexpectedly  biscuits  were  kept,  and  hope  flamed 
come  to  him,  and  he  paced  along  the  in  his  heart  as  he  realized  that  with 
sun-bright  beach,  gazing  across  the  this  small  piece  of  metal,  brightly 
friendly  western  ocean  and  rejoicing  gleaming  in  the  sun,  he  could  procure 
at  the  change  that  had  taken  place  himself  food  without  stint.  To  get 
within  him,  which  he  did  not  at-  possession  of  the  key  he  would  have 
tempt  to  explain,  psychology  being  to  stoop  directly  over  the  sleeper, 
unknown  to  him  at  that  period  of  and  the  slightest  touch  of  clumsiness 
his  life.  would  without  doubt  awaken  him. 
Arrived  at  the  northern  shore,  he  Trembling  so  much  that  he  was 
passed  more  slowly  round  the  slope  afraid  to  move,  he  stood  for  a  few 
of  the  hill,  which  descended  to  the  agonized  moments  seeing  his  oppor- 
low  cliff  where  the  beaches  ended,  tunity  slipping  away,  and  his  proud 
and  coming  to  the  eastern  side  he  purpose  defeated  by  his  own  weak- 
saw  at  a  distance  of  a  hundred  yards  ness.  But  he  must  not  fail  now,  he 
to  the  south  the  form  of  Burley  told  himself  urgently,  and  with  a 
stretched  on  the  grass.  The  seaman  surge  of  resolution  he  again  gained 
lay  on  his  right  side,  his  head  resting  control  of  himself  and  bent  slowly 
on  his  bent  arm,  his  left  hand  lying  forward,  putting  his  right  hand 
loosely  on  the  ground  in  front  of  down  toward  Burley 's  breast,  on 
him,  his  back  toward  Angus,  who  which  the  key  gently  rose  and  fell 
approached  with  cautious  steps,  care-  with  the  movement  of  his  breathing, 
ful  to  make  not  the  slightest  noise.  Angus  held  his  own  breath  at  the 
The  confidence  he  had  felt  a  few  .crucial  moment  when  the  tips  of  his 
minutes  earlier  was  slowly  deserting  fingers  came  in  contact  with  the  key, 
him,  and  his  old  fear  of  the  man  and  it  was  with  a  marvelously  light 
began  to  reassert  itself,  but  he  and  skilful  touch  that  he  caught  it 
braced  his  courage  by  a  supreme  between  his  thumb  and  forefinger, 
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then  placed  it  in  his  left  palm  and  second  cape,  where  he  looked  back 

closed  his  hand  on  it  with  a  nervous  once  more,  and  saw  nothing  but  the 

grip.    Straightening    up    again,    he  heather  drenched  in  sunshine,   the 

filled  his  lungs  with  a  soundless  sigh  empty  beach,  and  the  tireless  gulls 

of  relief,  and  with  slow  careful  steps  searching    along    the    shore.    From 

drew  back  for  fully  ten  yards  before  there  to  the  boat  was  a  short  journey 

he  dared  to  turn  his  back  on  the  un-  of  eighty  yards,  and  he  arrived  beside 

conscious  man  and  hurry  toward  the  it    breathing    laboriously,    but    tri- 

end  of  the  island.  Almost  at  every  umphant  and  assured  of  the  food 

step  he  threw  over  his  shoulder  a  that  would  give  him  life  and  strength, 

fearful  glance  to  see  if  Burley  was  The  boat  was  now  nearly  afloat,  the 

awaking,  but  to  his  immense  delight  rising  tide  having  lifted  her  stern, 

he  reached  the  shoulder  of  the  hill  and  he  climbed  aboard,  scrambled 

and  passed  safely  round  it,  out  of  over  the  thwarts  to  the  stern  locker, 

sight  of  the  seaman   if  he  should  and  kneeling  on  the  bottom  boards 

happen  to  open  his  eyes.  took  the  key  between  his  thumb  and 

Stimulated    with    expectation    at  forefinger  and  tried  to  insert  it  in  the 

the  prospect  of  food,  Angus  broke  lock.  So  great  was  his  eagerness,  and 

into  a  staggering  run,  clenching  the  his  exhaustion  from  the  run,   that 

key  of  the  boat's  locker  so  tightly  he  fumbled  badly,  could  not  put  the 

that    the    flesh    of   his    palm    was  key  in  its  proper  place,  and  after 

bruised,   but  so  acute  was  his  ex-  he  had  got  it  in  was  unable  to  turn 

citement,  from  the  near  certainty  of  it.  A  sort  of  hysteria  possessed  him, 

gaining  possession  of  the  whole  bag  and  he  might  have  given  way  to 

of  biscuits,  that  he  felt  no  pain  in  despair,  thinking  he  had  taken  the 

his  hand,  nor  had  any  other  thought  wrong  key,  had  he  not  desisted  from 

in  his  mind  but  that  he  was  on  the  his   efforts    for   a   brief  period  and 

way  to  satisfy  his  terrible  hunger,  resolutely  compelled  himself  to  be 

His  weakness  was  forgotten,  and  he  calm.  Then  he  tried  again  and  found 

ran  at  a  speed  that  would  have  been  it  a  very  simple  matter  to  open  the 

impossible  without   the  magic  key  door,  thrust  in  his  hand  and  draw 

in    his    grasp,    traversing    the    first  forth  the  bag  of  bread, 

beach  in  something  like  a  minute  The  biscuits  were  hard,  and  per- 

and   a  half,   although  it  measured  haps  this  was  a  fortunate  thing,  for 

nearly  two  hundred  yards,  and  the  otherwise    he    might    have    gulped 

tide  had  come  in,  so  that  he  had  to  them  down  and  done  himself  injury, 

run  in  the  soft  sand  above  high  water  Being     ship's     biscuits,    sometimes 

mark.  From  time  to  time  a  dreadful  known  among  sailors  as  "pantiles," 

anxiety    smote    him,    that    Burley  he  had  to  chew  them  well  before  he 

would  awake  and  discover  his  loss,  could  swallow  them,  and  he  did  this 

and  overtake  him  before  he  reached  with  eager  haste  and  indescribable 

his  goal.  He  turned  for  a  fleeting  pleasure,    his    strong    white    teeth 

glimpse  behind  as  he  reached  the  crunching  through  four  of  them  in 

summit  of  the  first  low  cliff,   but  succession  before  he  began  to  feel 

Burley  was  not  in  sight,  and  he  went  that  he  had  eaten  enough  for  his 

on  with  renewed  certainty  to  the  first  meal  in  ten  days.  Taking  the  bag 
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in  his  hand  he  left  the  boat  and  under  his  arm,  since  he  had  seen  it 
quenched  his  thirst  at  a  small  rill  plainly.  Leaping  aboard  the  boat  he 
of  sweet  water  that  poured  from  the  strode  across  the  thwarts  and  stooped 
edge  of  the  foreshore  to  the  beach,  down  to  try  the  door  of  the  locker, 
and  when  he  had  drunk  enough  he  which  he  found  open,  and  the  bis- 
stood  up  straight,  an  emotion  of  cuits  gone.  With  shouting  obscenities 
supreme  contentment  pervading  him.  he  jumped  to  the  sand  and  raced 
Again  at  peace  in  the  world  that  he  for  the  next  cape,  on  the  other  side 
loved,  he  became  aware  of  things  of  which  Angus  had  already  dis- 
other  than  food.  There  was  a  wind  appeared.  Strangely  enough  for  a 
among  the  grass,  and  the  sea  broke  man  of  Burley 's  sort,  he  entertained 
in  low  ripples  along  the  shore,  the  no  suspicion  of  guile  on  the  part  of 
gulls  were  calling,  balanced  on  tire-  his  young  shipmate,  whom  he  held 
less  wings,  and  the  westering  sun  in  contempt  as  a  person  incapable 
warmed  and  caressed  him.  Many  of  falsehood  or  evasion,  and  in  his 
little  sounds  came  to  him  from  the  mind  the  matter  was  extremely 
wind  on  land  and  sea,  murmurs  and  simple,  merely  a  question  of  over- 
whispers  which  he  heard  as  a  chorus  taking  the  fugitive,  recovering  the 
of  gladness  and  approval.  bag  of  bread,  and  administering  a  few 
Standing  thus  in  the  midst  of  blows  and  kicks  as  punishment  for 
peace  and  beauty,  he  was  shocked  his  crime.  With  this  single  purpose 
back  into  the  shadows  of  life  by  a  in  view  he  ran  along  the  beach, 
raucous  voice  that  shattered  the  passed  over  the  second  and  last 
music  of  the  day,  and  he  swung  cape,  and  circled  round  the  southern 
quickly  to  see  Burley  on  the  crest  end  of  the  island,  slowly  but  surely 
of  the  nearest  cape,  shaking  his  fist  overtaking  Angus,  whose  endurance 
and  foaming  with  curses.  There  was  was  rapidly  becoming  exhausted, 
only  one  thing  to  be  done,  which  The  bag  under  his  arm  had  begun 
was  to  run,  and  Angus  fled  along  the  to  weigh  like  lead,  and  he  was 
beach  at  his  utmost  speed,  hugging  several  times  on  the  point  of  throw- 
the  bag  of  bread  under  his  left  arm,  ing  it  away  so  as  to  make  better 
and  so  greatly  had  his  strength  been  speed,  but  a  certain  stubborn  quality 
increased  by  the  food  he  had  eaten,  of  spirit  restrained  him  from  this 
and  also  by  terror  of  Burley,  that  mistake,  and  he  held  grimly  on,  his 
he  actually  gained  on  the  sailor  breath  coming  in  convulsive  gasps, 
during  the  first  minute  of  the  race,  his  heart  pumping  and  his  legs 
His  pursuer  was  not  a  swift  runner,  aching  intolerably.  The  eastern  side 
but  he  was  strong  and  sufficiently  of  the  island  rose  in  a  gentle  slope 
fed,  and  had  just  awakened  from  a  to  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  at  the 
refreshing  sleep;  therefore  the  odds  •  southern  end,  but  farther  to  the 
were  entirely  in  his  favor,  and  he  north  it  reared  steeply  upward,  and 
might  have  caught  the  fleeing  boy  when  he  came  to  this  part,  with 
and  killed  him  in  his  rage,  had  he  Burley  not  more  than  fifty  feet  be- 
not  stopped  at  the  boat  to  investi-  hind  him,  the  boy  had  a  sudden  in- 
gate,  although  he  was  fully  aware  spiration,  and  in  spite  of  his  extreme 
that  Angus  had  the  bag  of  bread  weariness  he  swung  to  the  west  and 
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began  to  ascend  the  precipitous  slope  biscuits,  he  fled  down  the  opposite 

toward    the    summit.    Burley    fol-  slope,  regardless  of  falls  and  bruises, 

lowed,    thinking    he    now    had    his  and  arrived  at  the  boat  in  a  short 

quarry    as    good    as    caught,    and  space  of  time,  finding  it  now  floating 

climbed    the    ascent    rapidly,    his  clear  of  the  sand,  as  he  had  expected, 

breathing  almost  as  labored  as  that  Loosing  the  painter  from  the  rock 

of  the  boy,  since  he  had  never  done  he    got    hurriedly    aboard,   shipped 

much  running,  and  during  the  four-  two  oars  and  began  pulling  with  all 

teen  days  in  the  boat  he  had,  of  course,  his  might  for  the  open  sea,  but  in  his 

been  unable  to  take  any  exercise.  hurry  and  excitement  he  headed  in 

Angus  almost  despaired  of  reach-  the  wrong  direction,  making  for  a 

ing  the  ridge,  his  exhaustion  being  point  that  would  clear  the  nearest 

so  extreme  that  he  had  moments  of  cape  to  the  southward  by  a  very 

partial   unconsciousness.   Neverthe-  narrow    margin.    He    did    not    see 

less,  he  continued  to  struggle  upward  Burley,    who    was    concealed    from 

at  his  greatest  speed,  disregarding  him  by  the  elevation  of  the  land, 

the  warning  pain  in  his  heart  and  until  he  had  come  close  to  the  cliff, 

lungs,  and  finally  he  came  to  the  top  and    aghast    at    his    mistake    bore 

of  the  hill,  his  joy  at  this  accom-  heavily  on  the  starboard  oar,  which 

plishment  being  such  as  is  felt  only  turned   the   boat's   head  somewhat 

by  the  chosen  few.  A  swift  glance  from  the  rock.  At  the  same  moment, 

downward  on  the  other  side  showed  Burley  appeared  on  the  crest  above 

him  the  boat  immediately  beneath  him,  too  angry  now  for  oaths,  with 

him,  and  without  a  pause  he  took  a  heavy  rock  in  his  hand,  which  he 

the  neck  of  the  bag  in  his  right  hand  raised,  his  pale  eyes  glittering  with 

and  swung  it  with  all  his  strength  rage. 

over  Burley's  head,  watching  it  slip  "Pull  ashore,  or  I'll  knock  yer 
and  roll  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  a  brains  out!"  he  cried,  and  without 
full  hundred  feet  below  the  point  waiting  to  see  whether  his  order 
attained  by  the  seaman.  Immensely  would  be  obeyed,  he  threw  the  stone 
gratified  at  this  conclusion  of  the  with  such  force  that  he  grunted.  It 
chase,  Burley  ceased  his  advance  was  well  aimed,  and  sped  true,  but 
and  stood  to  recover  breath,  paying  Angus  saw  it  coming  and  ducked,  so 
no  further  heed  to  the  boy,  whom  he  that  it  merely  grazed  his  shoulder, 
could  catch  and  punish  later.  When  hurting  acutely  but  not  disabling 
he  had  rested  for  a  minute  he  de-  him.  Burley  intended  to  reach  the 
scended  and  secured  the  bag,  tucked  boat  by  jumping  into  the  water 
it  under  his  arm  and  started  walking  alongside,  as  he  could  not  drop  from 
leisurely  back  round  the  hill  to  the  that  height  directly  into  it  without 
boat  on  the  opposite  side.  But  he  danger  of  foundering  it  or  breaking 
had  taken  a  bare  dozen  steps  when  a  some  bones.  Immediately  after  throw- 
suspicion  flashed  across  his  mind  ing  the  stone  he  took  careful  aim 
which  sent  him  tearing  along  the  and  swung  the  bag  of  biscuits  neatly 
springy  turf,  raving  like  a  madman,  onto  the  bottom  boards,  where  it 

When   Angus   saw   Burley   begin  plumped  down  and  lay  snug  at  the 

his  descent  of  the  hill  to  recover  the  boy's  feet.  Then  he  balanced  himself 
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on  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  which  rose  to  swim  after  him,  and  perhaps  to 
twenty  feet  above  the  water,  and  overhaul  him  in  spite  of  his  wounded 
leaped.  Angus  had  been  shocked  into  hand,  if  he  were  a  strong  swimmer. 
a  sort  of  paralysis  by  the  situation  Before  he  had  gone  very  far,  how- 
into  which  his  mistake  had  brought  ever,  something  in  the  way  his  foe 
him,  but  his  mind  and  body  came  was  behaving  in  the  water  ac- 
swiftly  under  control,  and  as  Burley  quainted  him  with  the  fact  that  the 
jumped  and  struck  the  water  a  few  seaman  could  not  swim  a  stroke, 
feet  from  the  gunwale,  making  a  He  was  thrashing  wildly  about, 
sounding  splash  that  drenched  the  beating  the  water  with  his  arms  and 
boat  with  spray,  he  put  all  his  shouting  for  help,  but  even  in  his 
weight  on  the  oars  and  drew  the  boat  extremity  he  spluttered  insults  and 
ahead,  so  that  when  the  seaman  oaths  when  he  could  get  his  mouth 
came  to  the  surface  and  reached  for  clear  of  the  water,  and  Angus 
a  hold,  his  hand  met  empty  air.  hardened  his  heart  against  him, 
But  his  plight  was  extreme,  and  he  knowing  well  what  would  happen  if 
made  a  leap  half  out  of  the  water  he  brought  him  into  the  boat  again. 
that  brought  him  just  within  reach  There  were  two  pairs  of  oars,  and 
of  the  stern,  and  on  this  his  powerful  he  could  easily  spare  one,  so  he 
hand  closed.  stood  up  and  threw  it  toward  the 
Angus  saw  himself  a  dead  man,  drowning  man,  who  clutched  it 
either  from  starvation  on  this  lonely  avidly  and  kept  himself  afloat,  kick- 
island,  or  by  the  fury  of  this  man  ing  his  way  slowly  after  the  boat, 
who  had  treated  him  so  inhumanly,  and  sending  out  a  continuous  stream 
and  a  rare  anger  swept  all  his  of  oaths,  curses,  and  demands  to  be 
scruples  aside,  so  that  he  raised  one  taken  aboard,  all  of  which  fell  on 
of  the  heavy  oars,  and  by  a  fortunate  unheeding  ears.  Angus  pulled  be- 
stroke  brought  it  crashing  down  on  yond  the  cape,  set  the  little  trysail, 
Burley 's  hand.  The  cry  of  animal  and  skirting  the  southern  end  of  the 
rage  and  pain  that  followed  the  blow  island,  bore  away  for  the  west  coast 
gave  the  boy  a  sensation  of  grim  of  Scotland,  whose  mountains  he 
satisfaction,  and  without  delay  he  could  sight  dimly,  far  to  the  east- 
shipped  the  oar  again  and  pulled  ward.  The  last  seen  of  Burley,  he 
vigorously  away,  expecting  Burley  was  making  for  the  shore. 
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The  Lady  and  the  Peddler 

BY  EUDORA  RAMSAY  RICHARDSON 


SEVEN-FORTY-FIVE      break-  her  a  list  of  prospects.  A  neighbor 

fast  was  ready  —  not  your  who  is  supplementing  her  husband's 

continental  rolls  and  coffee  reduced  income  by  making  pies  and 

or  the  American  toast,  but  a  meal  hot  rolls  and  another  who  is  educat- 

built  around  waffles  and  sausage,  the  ing  a  son  on  angel  food  cake  sug- 

sort   Southern    gentlemen    seem    to  gested  that  I   might  like  to  place 

prefer.   At   eight-fifteen    the   school  orders  for  the  week-end.  A  young 

lunch  had  been  packed  in  its  ther-  man  who  should  be  in  the  movies 

mos  container.  At  eight-thirty  small  yearned  to  demonstrate  a  vacuum 

daughter    and    husband    had    em-  cleaner  that  could  not  only  sweep 

barked  upon  their  day  of  work  with  your    house    but    also    spray    your 

children  and  men.  Then  began  dish-  flowers  and  paint  your  walls, 
washing,  bed-making,  mopping  and         Nevertheless,  at  half  past  ten  in  a 

dusting  to  the  staccato  accompani-  house  comparatively  orderly  I  sat 

ment  of  door  bell  and  telephone.  A  down  to  write  a  love  story.  This  was 

beauty  parlor  protested  that  I  had  to  be  no  commonplace,  homey  sort 

sadly  neglected  it  of  late.  A  cleaner,  of  yarn  with  a  conventional  setting 

in  an  effort  to  promote  lagging  busi-  in   middle-class   suburbia.    I   would 

ness,   made   a  special  offer  of  two  create  a  new  Utopia.  I  would  lay  my 

dresses  renovated  for  the  price  of  one  scene  in  a  spot  remote  and  unknown 

such  operation  in  normal  times.  A  to  me  —  in  the  glamorous,  languid 

worthy  old  lady  solicited  a  subscrip-  tropics,   perhaps,  where   one   could 

tion  to  a  distinctly  unworthy  maga-  live  under  a  palm  and  pluck  food 

zine.  It  transpired  that  her  son  had  from  the  trees.  But  no  —  again  and 

just  lost  his  position.  The  Salvation  again  the  jangling  bell  brought  me 

Army  was  collecting  old  books  and  back  to  the  economic  situation.  Did 

papers.  Three  vegetable  wagons  of-  I  have  an  electric  sewing  machine? 

fered  their  wares,   all  operated  by  Was  I   acquainted  with   the  excel- 

men  who  until  recently  had   been  lencies  of  a  floor  waxer?  And  on  it 

otherwise  employed.  A  saleswoman  went.  There  was  no  chance  for  me 

wondered  if  I  would  like  to  see  the  to  remain  among  the  bananas  and 

new  models  just  opened  in  the  ready-  cocoanuts.  Finally  I  decided  to  ac- 

to-wear  department  of  her  store.  A  cept  the  material  that  is  constantly 

friend  who  is  selling  food  put  up  in  coming  to  my  front  door, 
glass  hoped  that  I  would  prepare  for         It  does  seem  that  a  public  expend- 
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ing  extraordinary  sympathy  upon  probably  pegging  along  without  much 
the  unemployed  might  spare  a  little  additional  work  and  without  acute 
for  the  one  class  of  people  whom  the  consciousness  of  changed  status, 
current  depression  has  given  rather  Perhaps  Mrs.  Magnate  has  had  to 
too  much  employment.  I  verily  be-  scramble  through  the  year  with  the 
lieve  that  the  American  housewife  same  foreign  car,  and  perhaps  Mrs. 
of  the  upper  middle  class  —  the  Submerged  Tenth  may  feed  her 
term  denoting  financial  rather  than  children  on  bean  soup.  Yet  the  one 
social  grading  —  is  the  principal  still  has  something  to  ride  in,  and 
victim  of  the  situation  about  which  the  other  is  blessed  with  children 
there  is  so  much  prating.  Yet  no  whose  appetites  are  not  fastidiously 
one  is  bestowing  upon  her  plight  a  trained.  The  wife,  however,  of  the 
passing  word  or  a  compassionate  man  who  has  found  his  income  re- 
glance,  duced  from  ten  thousand  to  five  or 

from  six  to  three  has  seen  life  com- 

•us BANDS'  salary  cuts,  slim  busi-  pletely  revolutionized.  Most  of  her 
ness,  or  poor  collections  for  pro-  expenses  run  in  an  orbit  as  fixed  as 
fessional  services  rendered  have  made  the  sun's.  The  monthly  installments 
kitchen  mechanics  and  broom  wield-  upon  the  house  must  be  met.  She 
ers  of  thousands  of  women  whose  can  not  move  into  a  less  expensive 
hands  were  erstwhile  soft  and  whose  place,  for  no  one  is  buying  real  es- 
manicured  nails  until  recently  were  tate,  even  that  which  has  been 
not  rendered  brittle  by  too  much  forced  upon  the  market.  In  some 
acquaintance  with  dish-water.  Cheer-  way  those  losses  which  all  the  foolish 
fully,  however,  would  many  of  us  world  suffered  in  the  stock  market 
shoulder  the  additional  burden  if  it  crash  have  to  be  absorbed.  She  is 
were  not  for  the  agents  whom  de-  too  ambitious  for  her  children  to 
pression  and  unemployment  have  brook  economy  upon  educational 
turned  loose  upon  us.  It  seems  that  necessities.  Her  social  status  de- 
every  man  who  has  been  ejected  mands  that  the  clothes  for  her  family 
from  his  former  trade  has  swung  a  fall  only  slightly  below  the  standard 
pack  on  his  back  and  taken  to  the  formerly  maintained.  The  decrease 
street,  from  the  white  collar  man  to  in  income  forces  upon  her  one  of  two 
the  lowest  day  laborer.  The  house  to  alternatives  or  both:  she  must  fire 
house  canvassers,  neglecting  the  very  the  maid  or  get  a  job  or  fire  the  maid 
wealthy  who  are  protected  by  but-  and  get  a  job.  Since  scarcity  of  work 
lers  and  maids,  and  the  very  poor,  has  contributed  to  the  depression, 
who  have  neither  money  nor  credit,  or  is  the  result  of  the  depression,  and 
prey  upon  the  bourgeoisie.  since  most  married  women  of  this 
Laudable,  of  course,  is  this  effort  upper  middle  class  are  either  un 
to  turn  an  honest  penny  but  devas-  trained  or  distinctly  rusty,  doing 
tating  for  the  housewife  who  is  also  their  own  work  seems  to  be  the  only 
dealing  with  the  little  copper  coins  way  of  meeting  the  situation, 
which  have  grown  distressingly  scarce  This  woman,  moreover,  has  prob- 
overnight.  The  wives  of  the  very  lems  with  which  the  lower  stratum 
wealthy  and  of  the  day  laborer  are  was  never  confronted.  She  can  not 
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drop  out  of  all  social  and  community  children's?  Women  whose  mothers 
activities.  The  garden  club,  the  day  and  grandmothers  have  been  reared 
nursery,  and  all  the  other  groups  to  household  drudgery  are  not  ex- 
among  which  she  is  numbered  would  pected  to  fight  against  the  ravages 
interpret  her  continued  absence  as  of  age  and  toil, 
lack  of  interest  in  the  public  good,  The  woman  of  this  upper  middle 
even  if  she  could  suddenly  inhibit  class  who  has  recently  suffered  fi 
ner  gregarious  impulses.  She  and  her  nancial  reverses  is  still  taking  her 
husband  would  find  their  existences  maternal  responsibilities  with  fierce 
utterly  stale  and  unprofitable  with-  seriousness.  She  sees  that  her  chil- 
out  a  game  of  cards  now  and  then,  dren  practise  and  study,  helps  them 
All  this  means,  of  course,  that  the  with  their  French  and  Latin,  and 
front  she  shows  to  the  world  must  directs  their  recreations.  In  other 
remain  unchanged  and  entails  labor  words,  she  has  a  new  job  and  has 
and  nerve  strain  unknown  to  the  not  relinquished  work  and  interests 
woman  of  the  lower  class  who  has  that  formerly  filled  her  days  corn- 
always  done  her  own  work.  The  fortably  if  not  exhaustingly. 
nickel  and  tile  in  her  bathrooms  Then,  too,  she  is  frequently  fight- 
must  be  clean  and  shiny.  Her  ing  against  complexes  too  deep  to  be 
aluminum  kitchen  utensils  must  not  uprooted.  She  has  probably  been 
lose  their  lustre.  Her  floors  must  be  brought  up  to  feel  that  menial  work 
polished,  her  white  woodwork  must  is  degrading.  She  is  constantly  trying 
be  kept  spotless.  The  house,  which  to  reconcile  her  daily  tasks  with  the 
two  years  ago  did  not  seem  an  ex-  traditional  concept  of  lady. 
travagance,  is  larger  by  far  and  "I  can't  be  a  lady  and  a  cook  at 
much  more  complicated,  despite  its  the  same  time,"  one  woman  said 
electrical  appliances,  than  the  homes  at  a  party  the  other  day. 
built  for  humbler  housewives.  The  "It  is  hard,"  replied  a  friend.  "We 
woman  who  is  now  carrying  it  on  all  have  hang-overs  from  our  past.  I 
shoulders  unaccustomed  to  such  bur-  can  work  like  a  Trojan  when  my 
dens  feels  that  she  must  maintain  husband  is  out  of  the  house,  but 
the  standard  of  comfort  and  orderli-  when  he's  at  home,  he  has  to  help 
ness  she  raised  in  another  day  —  me.  I  can't  stand  a  well  dressed  man 
must  for  the  sake  of  her  family  and  to  be  reading  in  the  living  room  while 
for  her  own  morale.  I  clatter  pans  in  the  kitchen." 

Nor  can  she  let  herself  run  down  "I  know,"  the  first  woman  added, 

at  the  heel.  Though  the  visits  to  the  "It  makes  you  feel  like   the  poor 

beauty  parlor  may  have  ceased,  she  mountain  women  of  the  Appalachian 

must  keep  her  nails  pointed  and  pol-  belt  who  serve  the  men  and  later  sit 

ished,   must   massage   the   wrinkles  down  to  meals.  Waiting  on  a  man 

and  crow's  feet  from  her  face,  must  seems  still  to  connote  sex  inferiority." 

reclaim    last    summer's    permanent  The  older  generation,  moreover, 

with  dampened  combs.  If  she  should  complicates  the  complexes.  Outside 

let  herself  become  a  slattern,  what  a  cash-and-carry  grocery  I  recently 

hope  would  there  be  for  her  own  fu-  encountered  a  woman  of  sixty  wait- 

ture  or  for  her  husband's  and  her  ing  for  her  daughter.  It  was  clear 
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that  she  had  no  intention  of  mingling  ripHE  depression,  deplorable  as  it  is, 

with  the  bundle-laden  rabble  within.  JL  has  its  compensations.  In  the  first 

"I  don't  see  why  Mildred  insists  place,  work   of   any   kind   is   good 

upon  coming  to  such  a  place,"  she  for  women.  It  is  now  helping  many 

sniffed,  "all  for  the  few  pennies  she  a  woman  to  tide  over  the  dangerous 

saves!"  thirties  by  giving  her  no  time  for 

I   knew,   however,   why   Mildred  ennui  and  restlessness.  I  can  think 

came  and  why  her  hands  were  no  of  several  couples  who  have  been 

longer    soft    and    useless    like    her  drawn  closer  together  by  the  finan- 

mother's.    Mildred's    husband    lost  cial  problems  of  the  last  year  or  so. 

heavily  in  the  stock  market.  In  a  The  chances  are  that  the  husband 

large  suburban  home  that  she  hoped  of  the  woman  who  has  recently  dis- 

to    preserve    from    the    impending  missed  her  cook  will  cooperate  at 

hammer  she  was  nurse   and  cook,  home  out  of  office  hours  —  and  I 

cleaning  woman  and  laundress.  But  am  sure  that  there  is  nothing  more 

for  her  economy  her  husband  would  tightening  to  the  marriage  tie  than 

have  had   to   avail   himself  of  the  "doing   the  dishes"   together.   The 

bankruptcy  law.  man  whose  wife  never  had  a  cook  is 

Another  woman,  declining  an  in-  apt  to  think  of  woman's  duty  in 

vitation    to    a   luncheon,   explained  terms  of  the  three  K's  —  but  not 

that  she  was  without  a  cook  this  the   man   whose  wife   has   recently 

year  and  that  she  must  be  at  home  assumed  tasks  to  which  she  has  not 

at  meal  time.  been    accustomed.    Then,    too,    the 

"Besides,"  she  said  wistfully,  "my  American  woman  needs  exercise.  A 

mother-in-law  is  spending  the  winter  daily   battle   with    the   broom    and 

with  us.   She  really  is  an  efficient  mop  surpasses  golf  and  swimming  in 

woman  in  many  ways,  but  she  can't  its  ability  to  convert  surplus  fat  into 

break  an  egg  or  light  a  stove."  muscle.  Without  the  aid  of  radio  in- 

I  thought,  moreover,  that  I  could  struction,  an  hour's  brisk  housework 

detect  a  hint  of  pride  in  her  voice,  affords  enough  stooping  and  bending 

At   least   she   had   married   into   a  to  keep  the  figure  girlish  and,  unlike 

family  unaccustomed  to  the  hard-  golf  and  tennis,  adds  to  the  bank 

ships  of  a  kitchen.  account  at  the  same  time  that  it 

Still,  women  under  forty  are  prov-  subtracts   from   the   avoirdupois.    I 

ing   amazingly  adaptable.   For    the  know,  moreover,  that  a  servantless 

most    part    they    are    approaching  house  is  a  good  place  in  which  to 

housework  as  something  to  be  ac-  rear   children.    Careless   youngsters 

complished    quickly   so    that    there  who  once  scattered  their  clothes  and 

may  be  time  for   more   enlivening  toys  are  learning  to  help  mother  in 

pursuits.  They  see  the  home  as  a  a  score  of  ways  and  consequently 

place  that  must  be  orderly  and  com-  are  quite  likely   to   become   useful 

fortable,  but  that  should  not  enslave  human  beings. 

them.  Domesticity  is  not  a  life  work  Indeed   the   situation   would   not 

but  something  that  must  be  done  be  bad  at  all  were  it  not  for  the 

expeditiously  so  that  there  may  be  peddler  at  the  door.  With  a  little 

time  for  larger  undertakings.  forethought  many  of  the  legitimate 
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interruptions  can  be  avoided.  The  possibly  from  my  face,"  she  ex- 
laundry  may  be  placed  at  the  back  plained,  "every  time  one  of  those 
door  for  the  collector.  The  weekly  terrible  agents  appears.  When  I  get 
call  of  the  paper  boy  may  be  elimi-  back,  it  takes  minutes  to  remember 
nated  by  a  check  sent  to  the  office  which  brush  I  was  using  and  whether 
of  the  newspaper.  A  refrigerating  I  was  painting  the  flowers  or  the 
plant  does  away  with  the  iceman,  background." 

Money  for  the  milk  may  be  tucked  Both  these  women  have  dismissed 

in  yesterday's  empty  bottle.  Nothing,  servants  because  of  their  husbands' 

however,  can  overcome  the  insist-  reverses  and  because  the  depression 

ence    of    the    door    bell    and    tele-  has  limited  the  market  for  their  own 

phone.  Try  letting  the  telephone  ring  wares.  They  feel  that  it  is  absolutely 

without  answering  it:  the  noise  and  necessary   for   them   to   keep   their 

the  fear  that  you  may  be  missing  a  hands  in  so  that  they  may  be  ready 

telegram  will  drive  you  mad.  There  for  the  better  day  that  will  surely 

is  no  way  gracefully  to  permit  your  dawn.  It  is  utterly  unfair  that  one 

bell  to  ring  unheeded.  A  neighbor  unfortunate  class  should  prey  upon 

who  knows  you  are   at  home  may  another, 
be  running  over  to  borrow  sugar;  a 

special  delivery  letter  may  be  clam-  TTNERSONALLY  I  am  very  sorry  for 

oring  for  admittance.  JL  the  house  to  house  canvassers; 

A  woman  who  writes  told  me  the  but  there  is  really  nothing  I  can  do 

other  day  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  to  help  the  poor  creatures.  I  have  all 

unnecessary  interruptions  she  could  the   electrical    appliances   except    a 

accomplish  more  at  the  typewriter  washing  machine,  and,  since  I  am 

when  she  is  without  a  maid  than  determined  to  continue  to  send  my 

when  she  has  one.  laundry  out,  I  don't  want  that.  Yet 

"It  takes  absolutely  no  brain  to  a  representative  of  practically  every 
wash  dishes  and  clean,"  said  she,  vacuum  cleaner,  mechanical  refrig- 
"  so  my  mind  runs  to  plots.  By  nine-  erator,  and  washing  machine  calls 
thirty  each  morning  I  am  ready  to  on  me  monthly,  and  some  man,  pur- 
write,  and  I  could  continue  in  glori-  porting  to  be  sent  by  the  power 
ous  aloneness  until  the  children  come  company,  comes  as  often  to  see 
home  from  school  if  the  agents  would  how  I  am  fixed  electrically.  The 
stay  away.  Though  all  I  do  is  to  re-  nurserymen  ought  to  be  able  to  see 
fuse  the  proffered  wares,  I  lose  ten  that  I  have  all  the  shrubs  that  I 
minutes  from  writing  every  time  the  can  use.  The  seedsmen,  if  they  would 
bell  rings.  And  by  the  time  I  get  take  the  trouble  to  look  before  ring- 
back  to  work  the  thread  of  my  ideas  ing,  would  know  that  my  small  bor- 
is  nearly  always  destroyed."  ders  are  already  overcrowded.  It 

Another    woman    who    decorates  does   seem   that   weather   stripping 

card  tables  and  trays  and  does  floral  would  show  a  little  from  the  outside, 

paintings  for  dining  rooms  told  me  If  I  have  said  a  month  ago  that  I 

the  same  story.  can't  afford  expensive  radiator  cov- 

"I  have  to  put  down  my  brush,  ers,    the    agent    is    over-optimistic 

wipe  the  paint  from  my  hands  and  when  he  calls  again.  The  canvassers, 
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however,  have  not  only  poor  eye 
sight  and  poor  memories  but,  I  am 
convinced,  also  do  not  know  how  to 
read.  At  any  rate,  they  have  proven 
impervious  to  a  plaintive  sign  I 
tacked  upon  my  front  door. 

As  sorry  as  I  continue  to  be  for 
the  poor  fellow  who  is  trying  to  earn 
a  living  from  house  to  house,  my 
indignation  is  about  to  overcome  my 
good  manners.  The  whole  system  is 
predicated  upon  the  theory  that  the 
time  of  the  woman  who  lives  in  the 
comfortable  middle-class  house  is  of 
no  value.  Even  in  the  unlikely  event 
that  they  should  try,  agents  could 
never  pass  my  husband's  secretary. 
I,  however,  because  this  is  a  bad 
year  for  writers,  because  we  lost  on 
real  estate  and  in  the  stock  market, 
have  no  maid  and  am  utterly  de 
fenseless.  That  I  do  not  buy  goods 


offered  at  the  door  is  comfortless 
revenge,  powerless  to  restore  my  lost 
time. 

Perhaps  the  situation  will  be 
changed  when  some  of  the  peddlers 
are  reinstated  in  their  former  trades. 
Perhaps  when  the  housepainter  and 
iceman  and  carpenter  who  now  take 
vegetables  from  door  to  door  find 
openings  in  the  callings  of  their  first 
choice,  perhaps  when  the  electricians 
who  are  now  demonstrating  vacuum 
cleaners  have  houses  to  wire,  per 
haps  when  ad-writers  and  mani 
curists  and  stock  market  clerks  are 
again  in  demand,  the  housewives 
may  return  to  the  peace  of  an  earlier 
day.  In  the  meantime,  however,  I 
fear  that  we  shall  have  become  old 
and  haggard  and  that  our  part-time 
professions  will  have  languished  from 
disuse. 


Tide 

BY  FREDERICKS  BLANKNER 


Sea 
Tumbles  pearls  to  me. 

Though  when  I  hold 
They  turn  to  gold, 

Then  in  my  hand 
Is  only  sand,  — 

Beauty  is  ever 
Instantly,  — 


The  Sea 

Tumbles  pearls  to  me. 


"][HE  IfERARY  IANDSCAPE 


by 


THE  orderly 
process  of  the 
seasons  hav 
ing  been  rudely  in- 
terrupted  by  a 
momentary  return 
of  the  kind  of  New 
York  weather  that 
drives  its  survivors 
to  make  very  bad 
jokes  about  humid 
ity,  etc.,  it  is  a  little 
hard  for  the  Land- 
scaper  to  realize  un 
til  his  gaze  falls  upon  overcrowded 
shelves  that  another  autumn  is 
actually  under  way,  and  that  before 
many  weeks  have  passed  anxious 
book  publishers  will  know  definitely 
whether  they  have  survived  the 
worst  year  in  their  history  —  finan 
cially  speaking  —  or  merely  one  of 
the  worst.  It  is  true  that  a  lone 
maple  tree,  not  in  very  good  health 
at  best,  flames  scarlet  close  to  where 
this  is  being  written,  and  also  true 
that  the  crickets  have  sounded  more 
melancholy  for  a  week  or  so  —  does 
their  song  really  change  or  is  it  merely 
that  all  of  a  sudden  it  fits  into  the 
symphony  of  the  declining  year  and 
takes  color  from  its  surroundings?  — 
but  not  even  these  signs  and  symp 
toms  are  quite  convincing  when  it  is 
possible  to  wake  before  dawn  into  a 
world  still  as  steamy  as  the  steamy 
day  that  has  gone  before.  (We'll 
probably  all  be  freezing  by  the  time 
this  appears,  but  it  was  hot  in  early 


HERSCHEL   BRICKELL 


September,   wasn't 

it?) 

But  the  books  are 
here;  their  looming 
physical  presence  is 
not  to  be  denied. 
Publishers  are  a 
hopeful  lot — one 
reads  with  some 
amusement  that 
after  all  the  talk  of 
reduction  of  lists 
that  has  gone  on 
since  the  depression 
began,  there  were  actually  two 
hundred  odd  titles  more  brought  out 
in  this  country  during  the  first  seven 
months  of  this  year  than  in  the  first 
seven  months  of  1930.  There  is  every 
chance  that  the  year  will  show  a 
substantial  gain,  and  this  in  the  face 
of  extremely  difficult  conditions 
throughout  the  trade.  Retailers  of 
books  have  suffered  especially,  for 
theirs  is  a  business  that  is  not  profit 
able  enough  in  the  best  seasons  to 
provide  them  with  any  large  surplus, 
so  that  when  dull  times  come,  they 
are  often  hard  put  to  it  to  keep  their 
heads  above  water.  At  best,  the  book 
business  of  America  is  nothing  for  the 
patriotic  to  cheer  about,  for  as  a 
highly  literate  nation  whose  wealth 
is  fairly  well  distributed,  we  should 
buy  a  great  many  more  books  than 
we  do;  at  worst  the  business  drives  a 
good  many  publishers  into  bringing 
out  virgin-novels  in  the  faint  hope 
that  the  public  will  insist  upon 
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having  its  sex,  no  matter  what  other  it  is  finished,  this  observer,  for  one, 

luxuries  it  may  surrender  under  pres-  will  not  believe  it,  because  he  does 

sure.  If  the  weeks  that  lie  between  us  not  think  Chinese  agriculture  will  be 

and  Christmas  are  not  fairly  prosper-  one  of  the  favorite  topics.  It  is  inter- 

ous  for  publishers  and  booksellers,  esting  to  note  that  in  a  period  of 

however,  it  will  not  be  for  lack  of  waning  influence  for  the  book  clubs, 

salable  merchandise;  the  variety  is  Mrs.  Buck's  'The  Good  Earth  had  the 

as  wide  as  the  world,  and  the  quality  advantage  of  selection;  a  good  start 

rather  above  the  average.  is  usually  essential  to  successes  of 

this  kind,  although  we  must  not  for- 

tAmong  the  Indispensable*  get  Thornton  Wilder's  The  Bridge  of 

ONE  WORK  of  fiction  of  the  early  San  Luis  Rey,  which  made  its  way 

months  of  1931  seems  to  have  with  no  other  help  than  the  cheers  of 

made  its  way  into  the  indispensable  all  the  critics  in  the  country.  How 

class.  As  is  so  often  the  case,  the  many  times  these  same  critics  have 

exact  reason  for  its  success  remains  a  cheered  themselves  hoarse  to  no  avail ! 
secret.  The  book  is  Pearl  S.  Buck's 

The  Good  Earth,  mentioned  here  be-  **  Brilliant  First  ^(ove/ 
fore,  a  fine  novel,  but  its  large  and  A  MONG  the  more  recent  novels  that 
continuing  sales  can  hardly  be  at-  2\.  are  not  likely  to  be  blotted  out 
tributed  to  its  intrinsic  merit,  since  by  the  forthcoming  avalanche  is 
many  works  of  fiction  as  good  or  George  Davis's  The  Opening  of  a 
better  have  sold  their  few  hundred  Door,  a  well-written  piece  of  fiction 
copies  and  sunk  silently  to  rest  since  that  is  more  than  a  little  reminis- 
it  first  appeared.  There  is  an  old  book  cent  of  Glenway  Westcott's  The 
trade  legend  that  people  do  not  like  Grandmothers.  Mr.  Davis's  novel  was 
novels  of  the  soil,  and  who  then,  submitted  in  the  Harper  Prize  Con- 
granting  the  truth  of  the  legend,  test,  the  award  going  to  what  seems 
could  believe  they  would  like  a  novel  to  the  Landscaper  a  distinctly  in- 
of  the  Chinese  soil?  Whatever  the  ferior  book,  Brothers  in  the  West,  by 
reason,  however,  The  Good  Earth  Robert  Raynolds,  a  mystical  and 
must  be  read  if  one  is  to  keep  a  place  somewhat  muzzy  story  of  the  foun- 
in  literate  society.  Perhaps  it  is  a  dation  of  America's  western  empire, 
lucky  break  for  those  who  have  not  Mr.  Davis's  book  seems  at  this 
yet  read  it,  that  it  really  is  worth  writing  to  have  caught  on  very 
reading.  It  is  probably  rank  heresy  to  definitely.  Shall  we  say  a  small 
suggest  at  this  point,  with  all  the  prayer  for  him  right  now  that  he 
new  books  lying  about,  that  a  reward  does  not  go  the  way  of  so  many 
awaits  the  reader  of  an  old  book,  but  promising  young  Americans  and 
Mrs.  Buck's  first  novel,  East  Wind,  rest  content  with  what  is,  measured 
West  Wind  was  a  good  one.  It  is  in  terms  of  the  work  of  other  first- 
worth  seeking  out,  if  the  second  rate  novelists,  a  mere  preliminary 
pleases  you.  The  Landscaper  read  sketch  for  a  career?  What  is  it  that 
somewhere  recently  that  an  elaborate  makes  the  literary  output  of  our  own 
survey  was  under  way  to  discover  times  so  slight  both  in  quality  and 
what  people  like  to  read  about;  when  quantity?  We  do  everything  we  can 
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for  our  young  writers,  including  who  do  not  care  to  risk  their  money 
sending  them  abroad  with  subsidies,  in  the  gamble  of  buying  contempo- 
and  they  take  a  lifetime  to  furnish  rary  fiction.  Among  the  recent  ad- 
enough  work  to  go  between  respecta-  ditions  to  the  regular  Library  at 
ble  book-ends.  How  many  of  them,  ninety-five  cents  is  Willa  Gather's 
this  observer  often  wonders  as  he  Death  Comes  for  the  Archbishop,  al- 
goes  about  among  them  and  among  ready  become  a  classic,  a  fate  it 
their  writings,  are  driven  to  type-  deserves,  and  richly.  Careful  buyers 
writers  by  any  itch  of  creation  as  will  do  well  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
compared  to  those  who  go  for  Modern  Library  lists;  they  pay 
dozens  of  reasons  that  have  little  or  dividends. 

nothing  to  do  with  creative  writing?  Among    the    recent    novels    the 

In  this  mood,  one  feels  like  putting  Landscaper  has  read  with  pleasure 

finickiness     aside     and     worshiping  is  Dagmar  Doneghy's  The  Border,  a 

for  a  while  at  the  shrine  of  Theodore  story  of  the  Civil  War  period  in  the 

Dreiser,    the    collected    edition    of  Missouri-Kansas  territory,  which  is 

whose  works  will  attain  at  least   a  rich  in  personal  and  intimate  detail, 

satisfying  bulk.  Before  this  homily  It  is  told  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 

is  concluded,  let  it  be  said  that  the  small  child,  which  sets  definite  limi- 

Landscaper  is  not  measuring  literary  tations   upon    the   characterization, 

output  by  the  number  of  words  a  since  the  people  must,  in  the  interest 

writer  can  turn  out  in  a  day,  for  if  of  consistency,  appear  only  as  the 

he  were  his  admiration  would  go  to  youngster  would  see  them,  but  even 

the  manufacturers  of  reading  matter  with  this  handicap,  the  book  reads 

for  the  "pulps";  but  it  is  true  that  well.   One  of  its  principal   fascina- 

the  great  novelists  have  almost  with-  tions  is  the  account  of  the  family's 

out   exception  written  much,  from  struggles  while  the  War  is  on;  there 

Cervantes  to  Tolstoy.  Shall  we  stop  is    the    irresistible   flavor   of   Swiss 

at  Tolstoy?  It's  safer,  perhaps,  al-  Family  Robinson  in  certain  pages 

though    one   might    mention    Gals-  of  the  book.  Miss  Doneghy  has  been 

worthy  as  one  of  our  own  who  has  careful  with  her  history,  and  at  the 

turned  out  a  good  many  hundreds  of  same  time  careful  in  the  omission  of 

thousands  of  words,  most  of  them  the  more  disagreeable  details  of  the 

meaning  something,  too.  times,  so  that  older  children  may  en 
joy  the  book  as  well  as  adults.  The 

^Modern  library  fyants  novel  is  caned  a  "saga,"  which  it 

SPEAKING  of  Tolstoy,  War  and  pretty  definitely  isn't;  can't  we  have 
Peace  has  just  appeared  in  the  a  moratorium  on  this  abused  word? 
Giant  series  of  the  Modern  Library,  It  can  not  be  correctly  applied  to 
priced  at  $i,  the  first  of  a  number  of  any  book  that  happens  to  deal  with 
notable  novels  of  somewhat  too  the  life  of  a  family,  even  if  some  of 
great  length  to  be  handled  in  the  the  members  are  heroic.  One  should 
usual  format  of  this  admirable  ven-  add  that  Miss  Doneghy  has  done  a 
ture.  The  Giants  are  as  good  looking  charming  child  in  her  novel,  a  feat 
as  the  regular  books  in  the  Modern  worthy  of  a  more  experienced  work- 
Library,  prime  bargains  for  people  man. 
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a  good  reporter,  but  the  sorry  busi- 

J&fe  tAmong  the  ^cadtans  ness  Of  Prohibition  enforcement  is  a 
NOTHER  novel  that  is  concerned  pretty  well  worn-out  farce  by  this 
with  a  pocket  of  this  vast  time,  so  long  a  run  has  it  had  in  the 
country,  although  its  time  is  the  daily  press.  One  is  privileged  to 
present,  is  Nevil  Henshaw's  Tiger  doubt  that  The  Wei  Parade  is  ef- 
Bayou  (King,  $2.50),  a  skillfully  fective  propaganda,  although  it  will 
written  tale  of  the  Acadian  country  be  read  by  the  intransigent  Prohibi- 
in  Louisiana,  around  the  Teche,  to  be  tionists  with  great  delight.  Its  thesis 
exact.  The  plot  has  a  strong  tinge  of  is  too  ridiculous  to  convince  any 
melodrama,  but  the  author  manages  one,  for  Mr.  Sinclair  belongs  to  the 
to  achieve  very  genuine  suspense,  die-hards,  who  can  see  no  good  in 
and  to  convey,  without  overload-  drinking  liquor,  and  who  consider  it 
ing  his  pages  with  either  dialect  as  evil  and  anti-social  for  sensible 
or  local  color,  an  exact  sense  of  an  people  to  have  fine  wines  with  their 
exotic  setting  and  people  different  meals  as  for  a  bar-fly  to  lie  in  a  gut- 
altogether  from  the  standard  Amer-  ter  filled  with  bathtub  gin — the 
ican  model.  Mr.  Henshaw  has  done  bar-fly,  not  the  gutter.  Prohibition 
other  stories  of  the  Teche  country;  has  been  tried  in  this  dear  country 
he  deserves  a  place  well  up  among  of  ours  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  and 
the  contemporary  students  of  the  the  verdict  is  not  in  much  doubt. 
American  scene  —  the  "regional"  One  can  not  leave  the  general  sub- 
writers,  of  whom  there  are  a  good  ject  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  however,  with- 
many  just  now.  out  expressing  some  admiration  for 
One  of  the  worst  of  the  current  his  capacity  to  become  indignant 
novels  is  Upton  Sinclair's  The  Wet  over  what  he  considers  moral  issues. 
Parade  (Farrar  and  Rinehart,  $2.50),  Moral  Indignation  is  one  of  the  Amer- 
which  is  as  savage  and  unrestrained  ican  stocks  that  reached  a  new  all- 
a  tirade  against  the  Demon  Rum  as  time  low  in  1931,  even  if  George  M. 
one  might  have  heard  in  a  Baptist  Cohan  did  write  a  song  advising  the 
camp  meeting  twenty-five  years  ago.  racketeers  to  flee  the  wrath  to  come, 
Mr.  Sinclair  is  not  a  novelist  except  which  doesn't  seem  to  be  coming. 
by  accident  —  to  him  art  is  simply 

a  means  to  an  end,  and  he  isn't  **  German  experiment 
much  concerned  with  the  means.  A  VERY  long  —  two  volumes,  any- 
He  thinks  drinking  liquor  is  a  crime,  JL\  way  —  German  novel  in  a 
and  that's  that.  The  Wet  Parade  somewhat  Joycean  technique  which 
treats  specifically  of  the  ruin  of  a  attracted  much  attention  in  Con- 
Louisiana  family  through  drink,  and  tinental  Europe,  but  which  does  not 
winds  up  with  the  statement  in  capi-  seem  to  this  usually- wrong  prophet 
tal  letters  that  Prohibition  has  not  to  have  much  of  a  chance  on  this  side 
yet  been  tried,  which  gives  Mr.  Sin-  of  the  Atlantic,  is  AlexanderplatzyBer- 
clair  one  point,  at  least,  for  accuracy  lin:  Tbe  Story  of  Franz  Biberkopf,  by 
of  statement.  In  fact,  there  are  a  Alfred  Doblin,  translated  by  Eugene 
good  many  accurate  statements  in  Jolas  (Viking  Press,  $5).  Franz 
Mr.  Sinclair's  novels,  for  the  man  is  Biberkopf  is  a  workman  who  has  re- 
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cently  been  discharged  from  prison, 
and  who  determines  to  go  straight. 
After  many  adventures  he  loses  his 
mind,  but  eventually  recovers.  One's 
sympathies  are  supposed  to  be  deeply 
aroused  by  his  troubles,  but  it  is  hard 
to  keep  an  eye  on  the  sufferings  of 
the  hero  while  trying  to  follow  the 
twistings  and  turnings  of  the  au 
thor's  symbolic  style.  There  are,  as 
is  usual  in  novels  of  this  sort,  moving 
passages,  but  the  betting  seems  to 
the  Landscaper  pretty  strong  against 
the  opinion  of  the  German  critics 
that  Herr  Doblin  has  given  birth 
to  a  masterpiece.  It  is  a  not  uninter 
esting  novel;  hardly  a  great  one 
by  any  accepted  standards. 

To  return  to  America  for  a  brief 
spell,  there  are  other  novels  available 
that  might  have  been  mentioned 
with  Miss  Doneghy's  and  Mr.  Hen- 
shaw's,  that  is,  stories  of  various 
corners  of  the  country  that  have 
been  well  peered  into  by  competent 
eyes.  One  of  these  goes  along  with 
The  Border  particularly  well,  since 
it,  too,  deals  with  a  Civil  War 
border.  This  is  Penhally,  by  Caroline 
Gordon  (Scribner,  $2.50),  Miss  Gor 
don  being  the  wife  of  Allen  Tate,  the 
Tennessee  poet.  Her  novel  is  con 
cerned  with  a  Kentucky  estate  be 
tween  1826  and  the  present.  This 
covers  a  full  period  of  development, 
with  a  world  of  incident,  and  plenty 
of  drama.  It  is  a  solidly  well- written 
piece  of  fiction,  and  shows  Miss  Gor 
don  to  be  a  novelist  of  very  real 
talent,  working  with  material  which 
she  has  mastered. 

Our  J^anded  ^Aristocracy 

WILLIAM  FITZGERALD  whose  iron- 
ical   Gentlemen   All  launched 
him  on  a  promising  career  as  a  nov 


elist,  has  turned  from  Virginia,  the 
setting  of  his  first  book,  to  New 
Hampshire  in  The  Old  Crowd,  his 
second  (Longmans,  Green,  $2).  This 
is  the  tale  of  Colonel  Wilfred  Harlan, 
dead  twenty  years  when  the  story 
opens,  and  completely  idolized.  Then 
the  whole  truth  comes  out,  not  only 
about  the  Colonel,  but  his  associates 
as  well.  The  connection  between  Mr. 
Fitzgerald's  two  novels  is,  interest 
ingly  enough,  that  they  are  both 
books  about  America's  landed  aris 
tocracy,  a  rich  subject.  The  Land 
scaper  did  not  share  the  opinion  of  a 
good  many  critics  concerning  the 
superlative  merits  of  Mr.  Fitzger 
ald's  first  novel,  which  was  bril 
liantly  done  and  painfully  easy  to 
forget,  but  there  is  certainly  talent 
here,  and  the  new  book  has  all  the 
qualities  of  the  other. 

Another  novel  of  the  American 
scene  is  Black  Daniel:  The  Love 
Story  of  a  Great  Man  by  Honore 
Willsie  Morrow  (Morrow,  $2.50), 
Black  Daniel  being  Daniel  Webster. 
The  book  is  concerned  with  his  sec 
ond  marriage  to  Catherine  Leroy, 
and  her  great  influence  upon  his 
continuance  of  a  public  career.  Mrs. 
Morrow  had  a  good  story  to  her 
hand,  and  she  has  made  excellent  use 
of  it,  as  usual.  There  is  a  dependable 
quality  in  everything  she  writes;  for 
one  thing,  one  does  not  have  to  worry 
about  the  care  that  has  gone  into 
her  historical  research,  and  the  years 
she  has  put  in  on  this  period  have  fur 
nished  her  with  all  the  necessary  ma 
terials  for  satisfactory  backgrounds. 

(food  English  Shovels 

A  NUMBER  of  good  novels  that  be 
gan     life     in     England     have 
reached  these  shores  recently,  one 
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of  the  best  of  the  lot  a  queer  story  (Houghton  Mifflin,  $2.50),  a  corking 

called  Precious  Porcelain,   by  Neil  historical  romance  of  the   time  of 

Bell  (Putnam,  $2.50),  which  is  an  Henry  VIII  that  no  lover  of  Buchan 

account  of  strange  goings-on  in  the  should  overlook ;  'The  Virtuous  Knight 

cathedral  town  of  Welling.  It  is  a  bit  by  Robert  Emmet  Sherwood  (Scrib- 

of  a  horror-novel,  but  not  too  much,  ner,  $2.50),  a  mediaeval  tale  of  a  per- 

and  unusually  well  written.  Mr.  Bell  feet,   gentle  chevalier,   with  plenty 

will  bear  watching,  even  if  his  first  of  irony  between  the  lines  —  this  is 

effort  is  not  a  best-seller.  Putnam's  the  first  novel  of  a  brilliant  young 

list  also  includes  Gerard  Hopkins'  playwright  and  critic,  and  a  begin- 

clever  An   Angel  in   the  Room,   in  ning  worthy  of  the  high  standard  of 

which  the  entire  action  is  encom-  his  work  in  other  fields;   and   'The 

passed  by  a  Chelsea  dinner  party,  Love  of  Mario  Ferraro   by  Johann 

and  the  chapter  headings  are  taken  Fabricius     (Simon     and     Schuster, 

from  the  names  of  the  courses.  The  $2.50),    a    romance    by    a    young 

technique  is  not  wholly  original,  and  Dutchman,    translated   by  Winfred 

it  can  never,  even  in  the  hands *of  a  Katzin,  which  opens  in  Capri  and 

master  such  as  Mrs.  Woolf,  result  in  goes   on   finally   to   the   jungles   of 

anything  any  more  important  than  Paraguay.  It  has  plenty  of  action, 

"little  masterpieces,"  but  Mr.  Hop-  and  its  backgrounds  are  extraordi- 

kins   has   handled  his   drama  with  narily  rich  and  detailed.  The  author 

skill,    and    the    book   is    worth    an  is   a  traveler  and  knows  the  coun- 

evening.  From  the  same  house  comes  tries  about  which  he  writes.  This  is 

a  new  collection  of  Dunsany  stories  one  of  the  autumn  novels  that  is 

called  The  Travel  Tales  of  Mr.  Joseph  likely  to  please  almost  any  class  of 

Jorkens,  Mr.  Jorkens  being  an  un-  reader, 
restrained  liar.  These  are  amusing 

yarns  with  much  of  the  best  of  the  ^ooks  ***W*  America 

Dunsany  charm  in  them.  The  price  A    GOOD  start  has  been  made   al- 

is $2.  2\.  ready    upon    the    season    for 

biography.  Those  who  care  to  read 

To  l^e/teve  Tour  Worries  ^  about  people  in  connection  with  the 

OTHER  recent  novels  designed  to  history  of  their  own   country  will 

take  one's  mind  off  the  daily  find    interest    in    such    volumes    as 

charts  in  the  financial  pages  of  the  Native  Stock:  The  Rise  of  the  Ameri- 

newspapers  include  D.  L.  Murray's  can  Spirit  as  Seen  in  Six  Lives,  by 

Stardust    (Little,   Brown,   $2.50),   a  Arthur  Pound  (Macmillan,  $2.50),  a 

very  long  and  entertaining  story  of  gallery  of  six  portraits,  the  subjects 

the  circus;  Thorn  as  Washington  Met-  ranging  from  William  Pepperell  to 

calfe's   One  Night   in    Santa   Anna  Elkanah  Watson.  During  the  period 

(Macmillan,  $2),  a  tale  of  love  on  an  covered  by  the  lives  of  these  wor- 

ocean-going  yacht  and  adventure  in  thies  occurred  the  birth  of  a  nation 

South  America  which  had  a  success  —  what  was  to  be  the  United  States 

in   England  earlier   this   year,   and  spread  from  a  narrow  fringe  of  col- 

which    makes    good    reading;    The  onies  along  the  Atlantic  all  the  way 

Blanket  of  the  Dark  by  John  Buchan  across    a   continent    almost    to    the 
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Pacific.  Mr.  Pound  has  sketched  his  historical  material.  It  is  a  biogra- 
gentlemen  with  humor  and  under-  phy  of  the  official  type,  and  written 
standing.  Gun  Notches:  The  Life  obviously  to  glorify  its  subject,  so 
Story  of  a  Cowboy -Soldier,  by  Cap-  that  the  public's  interest  in  it  will 
tain  H.  Rynning,  as  told  to  Al  Cohn  depend  somewhat  upon  the  poten- 
and  Joe  Chisholm  (Stokes,  $3),  is  tial  readers'  own  feelings  toward 
another  tale  of  the  West,  which  Wood.  Mr.  Hagedorn  has  left  out 
carries  an  introduction  by  Rupert  nothing;  the  controversial  material 
Hughes,  expressing  great  admiration  is  especially  worth  reading.  Wilson's 
for  the  sturdy  virtues  of  Captain  refusal  to  send  Wood  to  France  is 
Rynning.  There  is  a  wealth  of  excit-  still  a  subject  that  might  be  used  to 
ing  incident  in  the  volume.  Plain  start  a  debate  in  a  good  many  places 
Anne  Ellis:  More  of  the  Life  of  an  in  the  United  States,  although  by 
Ordinary  Woman  (Houghton  Miff-  this  time  there  is  a  generation  that 
lin,  $3.50)  continues  Mrs.  Ellis'  has  probably  never  even  heard  of 
chronicle  of  The  Life  of  an  Ordinary  the  gallant  General. 
Woman,  and  is  up  to  the  high  stand 
ard  set  by  the  first  part.  Literary  *«  Stimson  £ooks  at  Us 
reminiscences  of  a  high  order  that  1\  y|TX  United  States  by  Frederic  J. 
deserve  reading  by  a  wider  audience  1VJL  Stimson  (Scribner,  $3.50)  is 
than  those  whose  business  it  is  to  the  autobiography  of  a  member  of  a 
think  of  books  and  authors  in  one  distinguished  family,  which  is  also 
way  or  another  are  to  be  found  in  an  informal  history  of  a  period.  Mr. 
Hamlin  Garland's  Companions  on  Stimson  was  born  in  Massachusetts, 
the  Trail,  the  second  volume  of  his  moved  to  Iowa,  was  graduated  from 
memoirs  (Macmillan,  $2.50),  cover-  Harvard  in  '76,  and  lived  in  New 
ing  the  period  between  1900  and  England  or  New  York  up  to  the 
1914.  There  are  innumerable  good  time  of  the  World  War.  He  was 
stories  in  this  book,  as  in  its  prede-  once  ambassador  to  the  Argentine, 
cessor,  and  it  is  also  filled  with  ma-  and  held  other  positions  of  impor- 
terial  for  informal  literary  history,  a  tance,  so  that  he  collected  a  vast 
really  delightful  book  to  read  and  to  amount  of  information  about  many 
keep  for  re-reading.  Joseph  Lewis  topics.  A  book  on  the  United  States 
French,  the  indefatigable  antholo-  of  entirely  a  different  sort  is  Sher- 
gist,  has  collected  tales  of  some  of  the  wood  Anderson's  latest,  which  he 
choicest  characters  of  American  fron-  calls  Perhaps  Women  (Liveright,  $2), 
tier  history  in  A  Gallery  of  Old  and  in  which  he  sets  forth  the  theory 
Rogues  (King,  $3),  among  them  that  the  country  is  already  a  matri- 
Quantrell,  Murrell,  Billy  the  Kid  archy,  with  the  power  of  women  in- 
and  others.  The  East  is  also  repre-  creasing  every  hour.  He  wants  the 
sented  in  this  entertaining  book.  woman  to  do  something  about  the 
Hermann  Hagedorn  has  written  Machine  Age.  The  thin  volume  is  a 
the  whole  story  of  Leonard  Wood  in  collection  of  stray  magazine  pieces, 
a  two- volume  work  (Harper,  $>io),  done  in  Mr.  Anderson's  poetical 
which,  like  all  good  biographies,  also  vein,  and  seems  to  this  observer  to 
contains  a  vast  amount  of  interesting  have  very  little  value.  About  every- 
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day  things,  Mr.  Anderson  was  never  esting    facts.    It    is    Dr.    Mahan's 

known  as  a  thinker,  and  there  is  no  theory  that  the  Austrian  wife  of  the 

clarity  in  the  reflections  gathered  to-  Little    Corporal    set    out    to    make 

gether    in    Perhaps    Women.    It    is  France  pay  for  the  execution  of  that 

more  than  a  little  pathetic  to  realize  other  Austrian,   Marie  Antoinette, 

that  a  talent  as  real  as  Mr.  Ander-  and   he   has   made   an   exceedingly 

son's  appeared  to  be  a  decade  ago  dramatic  story  out  of  his  findings. 

has  run  out  so  thin  as  the  present  Edward  Wagenknecht  has  told  the 

volume  would  indicate.  life  story  of  the  best-known  singer  in 

the  world,  in  Jenny  Lind  (Houghton 

£a  Salle  and  His  T^yer  Mifflin,  $3),  and  the  account  con- 

AIONG   other    biographies    of   es-  tains  much  that  will  be  new  to  most 

pecial  interest  are  two  of  La  people.    It   is    a    sympathetic    and 

Salle,  The  Fatal  River:  The  Life  and  carefully  prepared  biography  of  an 

Death  of  La  Salle,  by  Frances  Gai-  extraordinary  career  which  was  in- 

ther    (Holt,   $3.50),   and   La   Salle^  teresting  enough,  although  without 

by  L.  V.  Jacks  (Scribner,  $3).  It  is  sensational  incidents. 
an  odd  coincidence  that  two  lives  of 

this  gallant  gentleman  should   ap-  **  balse  '&f#MM 

pear  in  the  same  season,  as  it  has  A    BOOK    that    brings    to   light    a 

been  years  since  he  was  made  the  2\.  curious  chapter  in  the  story  of 

subject  of  a  full  length  study.  Mrs.  the  human  race  and  that  gives  life 

Gaither's  volume  is  the  more  solidly  to  one  of  the  strangest  charlatans  of 

scholarly  of  the  two  under  consider-  whom  we  have  any  record  is  The 

ation,  less  touched  up,  and  more  de-  Messiah  of  Ismin  by  Joseph  Kasten 

tailed.  It  is  less  obviously  dramatic,  (Viking  Press,   $3.50).   This  is   the 

perhaps,  than  Mr.  Jacks',  although  account  of  the  life  of  Sabbatai  Zeva, 

those  who  follow  its  pages  carefully  a  noted  student  of  the  Kabala,  who,  in 

will  find  that  it  grips  the  imagina-  the  Seventeenth  Century,  claimed  to 

tion.    Mr.   Jacks'   Xenephon   estab-  be  the  Messiah,  and  was  believed  by 

lished  him  as  a  writer  of  attractive  many  Jews.  Called  upon  to  perform 

biographies.  Mrs.  Gaither's  book  has  miracles,  he  failed.  He  lived    long 

the  advantage  of  many  illustrations  enough    afterward    to    be    married 

from  contemporary  maps,  and  end-  four  times,  and  to  sound  the  depths 

papers  that  give  in  detail  the  many  of  despair.  The  background  is  a  his- 

voyages    and  journeys   of   the   re-  tory  of  Judaism  in  the  period,  and 

doubtable  young  Frenchman   from  the  author  has  colored  his  narrative 

Rouen,  who  found  a  great  river  and  with  the  legends  that  have  grown  up 

lost  his  life  in  the  finding.  about  the  figure  of  this  odd  person. 

Another   important   recent    biog-  It  will  not  do  to  leave  this  subject 

raphy    is    J.    Alexander    Mahan's  —  biography  and  memoirs  —  that  is, 

Marie  Louise:  Napoleon's   Nemesis  without   at   least   a  word   about   a 

(Crowell,  $3.75),  a  book  the  material  charming  book  by  a  man  who  has 

for  which  came  out  of  a  long  study  of  made  a  fine  contribution  to  litera- 

the  Austrian  archives  in  Vienna,  and  ture  through  the  editorship  of  the 

which  contains  many  new  and  inter-  famous  Everyman's  Library,  Ernest 
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Rhys.  This  is  Everyman  Remembers 
(Cosmopolitan,  $4).  Mr.  Rhys  has 
known  every  one  of  any  importance 
to  literary  London  since  the  days  of 
William  Morris  and  he  reminisces 
gracefully  and  entertainingly. 

There  is  still  no  sign  of  a  let-up  in 
the  flood  of  books  about  Russia,  and 
no  reason  for  the  let-up,  either,  since 
Russia  continues  to  be  about  the 
most  important  subject  in  the  world 
just  now.  Liam  O'Flaherty's  /  Went 
to  Russia  (Harcourt,  Brace,  $2.50), 
which  the  Landscaper  read  some 
months  ago  in  England,  is  now  avail 
able  here,  and  is  an  excellent  book, 
both  about  Russia  and  about  Mr. 
O'Flaherty.  It  is  informal,  but  has  a 
lot  of  good  stuff  in  it,  and  is  very 
agreeable  reading.  A  novelized  ac 
count  of  the  Revolution,  February ', 
/p/7,  by  Alexei  Tarasov-Rodionov, 
has  just  been  published  by  Covici- 
Friede,  laden  with  encomia  from  the 
European  press;  William  A.  Drake 
is  the  translator.  Coward-McCann 
are  the  publishers  of  Russia  and  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  Far  East,  which 
deals,  of  course,  with  one  of  the  most 
important  phases  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
activities,  and  which  is  by  A.  Yak- 
hontoff  ($5). 

'Booh  for  bibliophiles 

BEFORE  diving  into  the  miscel 
laneous  group,  the  Landscaper 
would  like  to  call  especial  attention 
to  a  small  list  of  recent  books  that  is 
of  especial  interest  to  bibliophiles. 
This  is  an  ideal  period  for  collectors 
who  have  any  money,  for  prices  are 
very  definitely  down,  and  as  certain 
to  rise  when  the  market  again  be 
comes  active  as  are  good  stocks,  so 
sound  information  for  them  is  valua 
ble.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  it  in  The 


Romance  of  Modern  First  Editions  by 
Henry  de  Halsalle  (Lippincott, 
$2.50),  which  contains  a  number  of 
good  stories  and  also  furnishes  some 
lists  of  contemporary  authors  whose 
work  Mr.  Halsalle  thinks  is  worth 
keeping  an  eye  on.  Our  own  William 
Faulkner  is  one  of  these,  and  since 
the  Landscaper  has  been  crying  up 
the  wares  of  this  young  man  for  a 
good  many  years,  it  delights  him  to 
see  his  books  become  "collectors' 
items."  Barton  Currie's  Fishers  of 
Books  (Little,  Brown,  $4)  is  a  hand 
somer  and  more  elaborate  work  than 
Mr.  Halsalle's.  It  is  the  recollections 
of  a  famous  bibliophile,  who  has 
spent  a  good  part  of  an  interesting 
lifetime  running  down  first  editions 
and  rare  manuscripts.  The  volume  is 
well  illustrated  and  contains  several 
suggestive  lists,  compiled  by  the 
Grolier  Club,  A.  Edward  Newton, 
William  Lyon  Phelps,  and  others.  It 
is  a  book  any  true  bibliomaniac  will 
take  to  his  bosom. 

The  "Beginning  of  Things 

LSO  for  lovers  of  books,  although 
much  wider  in  its  appeal  than 
the  two  volumes  just  discussed,  is 
Carl  Holliday's  The  Dawn  of  Litera 
ture  (Crowell,  $3.50),  which  is  a 
highly  stimulating  introduction  to 
Oriental  literature,  among  other 
things.  It  furnishes  fascinating 
glimpses  of  the  literary  art  in  Egypt, 
Babylonia,  Assyria,  Persia,  India, 
China,  and  so  on.  Public  taste  was 
not  so  different  in  these  countries 
from  what  it  is  today;  doubtless  if 
they  had  the  not-unmixed  blessing  of 
the  printing  press  their  best-seller 
lists  and  ours  would  not  be  very  dif 
ferent.  There  are  many  examples  of 
the  literatures  of  the  various  coun- 
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tries  in  Mr.  Holiday's  excellent 
work.  Also  for  the  professional,  al 
though  appealing  to  others  as  well, 
is  Ernest  Weekley's  small  volume, 
published  by  Button  at  $i,  called 
Cruelty  to  Words,  or  The  "Boners"  of 
Literature. 

Cjood  ^American  History 

fipvHE  long  array  of  miscellaneous 
JL  books  awaiting  attention  offers  a 
few  at  least  that  must  not  be  over 
looked,  among  them  James  Truslow 
Adams'  The  Epic  of  America  (Little, 
Brown,  $3),  a  one- volume  history  of 
our  country  that  is  delightful  to  read 
and  a  fine  example  of  how  good 
historical  writing  can  be  in  our  time. 
It  is  illustrated  with  woodcuts  by 
M.  J.  Gallagher,  and  ought  to  be  in 
all  good  libraries,  large  or  small.  Less 
trustworthy  in  some  of  its  conclu 
sions,  but  exciting  enough  reading  is 
Eugen  Georg's  The  Adventure  of 
Mankind  (Button,  $5),  translated 
from  the  German,  another  one- 
volume  story  of  the  race  that  puts 
forth  a  number  of  new  theories,  and 
outlines  the  next  steps  forward.  The 
German  authority  stands  by  the 
possibility  of  an  Atlantean  civiliza 
tion  of  a  high  order,  which  was  scat 
tered  through  the  Mediterranean 
countries  after  the  continent  that 
saw  it  born  had  disappeared  beneath 
the  waves.  It  is  curious  how  this 
myth  —  if  myth  it  be  —  refuses  to 
die.  Many  Spaniards  credit  it,  and 
are  sure  that  Spanish  civilization 
sprang  from  a  few  survivors  of  the 
highly  cultured  race  that  was  all  but 
wiped  out  by  one  of  the  greatest 
cataclysms  in  history,  or  pre-history. 


Readers  of  the  NORTH  AMERICAN 
REVIEW  who  know  Mary  Lee  Bavis 
as  a  delightfully  intelligent  inter 
preter  of  Alaska  and  the  Alaskans 
will  find  her  new  book,  We  Are 
Alaskans  (Wilde,  $3.50),  a  valuable 
complement  to  her  earlier  Uncle 
S  arris  Attic,  and  her  light  and  en 
tertaining  Alaska,  the  Great  Bear's 
Cub.  The  present  volume  is  about 
the  people  of  Alaska.  This  author 
has  rendered  invaluable  service  not 
only  to  her  beloved  territory,  but  to 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
many  of  whom  are  still  in  pathetic 
ignorance  of  the  riches  and  the  ap 
peal  of  the  great  Northern  area  we 
bought  from  Russia. 

T>r.  tAdler  on 


o  COME  closer  home,  Br.  Alfred 
Adler  has  put  his  theory  of 
psychology  into  a  large  volume  called 
What  Life  Should  Mean  to  You,  in 
which  he  discusses  a  wide  array  of 
human  problems  and  what  to  do  to 
meet  them.  His  theory  is,  of  course, 
that  practically  everything  wrong 
with  the  human  race  starts  with  the 
old  Inferiority  Complex,  and  while  it 
would  not  be  seemly  for  a  mere  book 
reviewer  to  take  issue  with  a  psy 
chologist  from  Vienna,  the  Land- 
scaper  has  the  uneasy  feeling  that 
some  of  the  doctor's  statements  are  a 
little  too  sweeping.  This  business  of 
trying  to  fit  human  nature  into  a 
neat  pigeonhole  has  been  tried  be 
fore,  and  without  much  luck.  But 
taken  with  as  many  grains  of  salt  as 
are  necessary  —  most  modern  psy 
chology  needs  a  bit  of  such  seasoning 
—  the  book  should  prove  stimulating. 


'Tros  Tyriusquc  mibi  nullo  discrimine  agetur 
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T>epressio  ad 

How  long  ago  did  the  last  craze  — 
Tom  Thumb  golf,  backgammon 
or  whatever  it  was  —  sweep  the  coun 
try?  A  year  ago,  two  years  ago? 

I  was  wondering.  People  had  begun 
to  smile  at  depression  cures  and 
causes  —  wanly,  of  course,  with 
emaciated  faces  —  and  I  was  won 
dering  whether  this  thing  could  be  a 
true,  technical  craze.  It  seemed  to  be 
costing  the  experts  a  good  many 
charitable  donations  to  keep  contract 
bridge  in  the  newspapers;  backgam 
mon  was  quietly  receding  to  the 
background  and  I  could  think  of 
nothing  newer  along  their  lines.  Yet 
everywhere,  all  the  time,  on  every 
body's  lips,  from  the  bank  president 
down  to  the  shoe  black,  I  heard: 
"Now,  this  is  my  theory  ..."  It 
did  seem  to  be  the  newest  game. 

As  a  rule  I  avoid  these  pastimes, 
possibly  through  a  feeling  of  superi 
ority,  possibly  because  I  am  no  good 
at  them.  But  this  one,  apparently, 
was  different.  Such  estimable  people 
were  engaging  in  it,  and  seeming  to 
enjoy  themselves  so  thoroughly  that 
—  well,  in  short,  I  decided  it  was 


high  time  to  try  this  game  myself. 

The  point,  as  every  one  knows,  is 
to  find  something  new  to  Blame  the 
Depression  On.  (It  becomes  increas 
ingly  difficult;  at  one  moment  I  had 
a  discouraging  idea  that  the  only 
causes  left  were  sitting  in  a  draught 
and  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim.)  And  the 
rules,  except  that  you  must  have  an 
urgent,  fanatical  faith  in  your  own 
skill,  may  be  anything.  I  began  by 
worrying. 

Mr.  Albert  Jay  Nock  was  respon 
sible.  He  wrote  an  article  criticizing 
the  feminist  movement  for  its  failure 
to  civilize  America.  I  should  not, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  have 
turned  a  hair  at  this,  but  he  based  his 
indictment  on  the  fact  that  American 
women  control  more  of  the  nation's 
wealth  than  the  men,  using  solid 
statistics  to  prove  it.  He  said  that 
economic  power  leads  to  all  other 
kinds  of  power  and  that  therefore 
these  women  had  no  one  to  blame  but 
themselves  for  our  barbarity.  He  said 
a  great  deal  more,  too,  of  course,  but 
this  was  practically  all  that  worried 
me.  I  was  afraid  he  was  going  to 
blame  women  for  the  depression,  and 
I  wanted  to  do  that. 
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A  THOUGH  part  of  the  fun  in  this  who  ever  even  bothered  to  find  out 

game  is  to  make  your  solution  as  whether  their  balance  was  low?  No, 

complicated  as  possible,  both  as  to  there  was  more  to  it.  Women  do  not 

cause  and  to  cure,  mine  came  out  let  such  silly  things  as  money  stand 

quite   simply.   The   reasoning   was:  in  the  way  of  their  spending.  And 

women   have  most  of  the  money;  anyhow,  according  to  the  best  re- 

they  refuse  to  spend  it;  therefore  we  spected  economics,  if  they  had  gone 

have  depression.  on  spending,  they  would  have  had 

The    statistics    are    that    several  the  money. 

years  ago  worn  en  legally  owned  forty-         The  more  I  thought  the  more  it 

one  per  cent  of  the  nation's  wealth,  a  seemed  to  me  that  women  had  some 

steadily  rising  percentage,  that  they  motive  of  their  own,  some  deep-set 

were  beneficiaries  for  eighty  per  cent  purpose.    Without    it    they    never 

of  the  $95,000,000,000  of  American  would  have  let  their  insatiable  hun- 

insurance  and,  most  important,  that  ger    for    shopping    go    unappeased. 

their  husbands  let  them  spend  most  Then  I  discovered  something  suspi- 

of  the  money  that  did  not  legally  cious:  in  1930  the  $7 50,000,000  a  year 

belong  to  them,  also.  It  seems  prob-  beauty  industry,   according  to   the 

able  that  the  stock  market  crash  sent  president  of  its  trade  association,  had 

the    percentage    up    much    farther,  not  fallen  off.  What  did  this  mean  ? 
more    men    being    involved    than         It  meant  that  for  their  (nearly) 

women,  and  particularly  in  the  sui-  exclusive  wants  women  had  money; 

cides  that  followed.  that  they  were  not  depriving  them- 

These  were   mainly   Mr.   Nock's  selves  of  vanity.  I  began  to  suspect 

work,  for  which  I  am  duly  grateful,  that  they  wanted  a  depression  —  not 

But  I  dug  deeper.   I  went  to  the  for  themselves,  obviously,   but  for 

census  reports  and  found  that  women  men.  It  was  a  punishment,  a  means 

are  creeping  up  on  men  numerically,  of  forcing  men  to  do  something  they 

too;  that  in  the  cities  we  are  already  wanted. 

outnumbered.    In    the    District    of        Now  I  was  making  progress.  The 

Columbia,    for   instance,    are   some  next  question  was:  what  did  they 

254,000   women    and   only   231,000  want?  I  thought  over  the  complaints 

men  —  which    has    a    dire    enough  most  frequently  voiced  by  articulate 

significance.  women.  One  was  that  men  had  not 

After   convincing   myself  of   the  given  them  an  equal  opportunity  in 

foregoing  facts  I  began  to  wonder  business  or  politics;  had  saved  the 

what  lay  under  women's  refusal  to  best  positions  and  best  salaries  for 

spend.  Could  it  be  only  the  fact  that  themselves.    The    other    was    that 

their   incomes    had    been    reduced?  American  men  gave  too  much  atten- 

That  was  the  obvious  explanation  tion  to  their  business  and  too  little  to 

and  it  would  have  been  easy  to  an-  their  wives;  that  they  lacked  interest 

swer  yes  and  let  the  whole  matter  go.  in   home,   family,   cultural  pursuits 

But  it  occurred  to  me,  had  I  known  and,  above  all,  the  art  of  love.  These 

many  women  to  stop  buying  things  gave  me  the  clue.  Women  have  long 

when  their  bank  balance  was  low?  been  dissatisfied  with  the  domestic 

Worse,  had  I  known  many  women  conduct    of    American    men,    and 
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although  they  have  had  complete 
sway  over  the  home  and  almost  com 
plete  sway  over  the  purse  strings, 
they  could  not  change  it  because 
men  still  had  business  as  a  refuge 
from  them.  Emancipation  began 
when  women  fully  realized  this,  the 
depression  when  they  saw  that  men 
would  not  give  up  their  stronghold 
without  a  battle. 

They  may  say  that  they  need  ful 
fillment  in  work,  just  as  a  man  does, 
but  the  premise  is  equivocal.  I 
have  never  believed  that  men  like  to 
work;  even  those  who  expound  its 
virtues  most  mellifluently  avoid  it. 
But  whatever  their  reason,  women 
intend  to  gain  control  of  business  and 
there  is  no  slightest  doubt  that  they 
will  succeed. 

The  reasons  why  they  will  are 
several.  First,  they  have  this  eco 
nomic  bludgeon  over  our  heads; 
second,  they  have  a  suffrage  which 
they  will  eventually  learn  to  use; 
third,  and  my  favorite,  hyperdulia. 
This  is  the  important  one,  for  with 
out  it  they  never  would  have  ac 
quired  the  economic  power  by  which 
Mr.  Nock  explains  the  "ice-water- 
drinking  gynecocracy"  that  we  are. 
Their  social  power  is  only  made  firm 
by  their  economic  situation;  in 
reality  it  grows  out  of  hyperdulia, 
which  is  the  faith  of  American  man 
hood.  I  love  the  word.  On  Mother's 
Day  I  intone  it  before  every  florist 
shop. 

Perhaps  wrongly,  I  think  it  has 
not  been  used  in  the  vast  literature  of 
American  matriarchy,  just  as  Car- 
lyle's  "eleutheromania"  was  fla 
grantly  overlooked  in  the  literature  of 
Scott  Fitzgerald's  Jazz  Age.  For  the 
not  too  reverent,  it  expresses  to  a 
nicety  the  average  American's  atti 


tude  toward  his  related  women,  right 
down  to  this  day.  I  think  it  became 
his  attitude  when  religion  ceased  to 
be  anything  vital  in  his  life,  and  my 
reason  for  thinking  so  is  a  belief 
that  when  religion  was  something 
vital  in  America,  women  were  not 
treated  with  such  remarkable  con 
sideration. 

You  see  what  a  strenuous  game 
this  is. 

Still  all  I  have  to  do  now  is  snatch 
a  cure  out  of  my  magic  hat.  Without 
any  incantation,  simply,  the  cure  is 
for  men  to  surrender.  The  more 
quickly  they  do  it  the  more  quickly 
we  shall  have  prosperity  again. 

All  executives  of  every  degree  must 
turn  over  their  jobs  to  their  wives,  at 
once.  If  no  wife,  obtains,  any  handy 
female  will  do.  I  would  not  even  have 
them  wait  to  explain  the  office  rou 
tine;  for  within  a  week  the  women 
would  know  more  about  it  than  they 
ever  did,  and  would  have  reduced  it 
to  an  effectiveness  that  would  be 
sheer  horror  to  the  men.  Then  things 
would  begin  to  move;  pent-up  female 
demand  would  burst  forth  in  an  orgy 
of  buying;  production  would  reel 
with  its  burden;  unemployment 
would  disappear  in  a  moment. 

Gilbert  Chesterton  expressed  won 
der,  sprinkled  liberally  with  patent 
paradoxes,  that  business  should  have 
become  complicated.  Perhaps  he  ex 
plained  why:  that  men  have  made  it 
so  because  its  simplicity  bored  them. 
I  forget.  Women,  being  pragmatists, 
would  change  that.  It  would  take 
them  no  years  of  musty  browsing  in 
statistics  to  find  the  essential  truths 
of  economics  —  and  they  would  apply 
them. 

People  who  insist  that  our  troubles 
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come  from  a  war  between  capital 
and  labor  are  silly;  the  real  conflict 
is  between  men  and  women,  one 
controlling  production,  the  other 
consumption.  If  women  ran  both, 
our  economic  machine  would  have 
perpetual  motion. 

As  for  the  big  business  of  govern 
ment,  I  am  not  so  sure,  but  Congress, 
anyhow,  might  be  replaced  with  some 
well  integrated  female  organization, 
such  as  the  Camp  Fire  Girls. 

WELL,  this  would  end  the  de 
pression  and  give  us  quickly 
the  matriarchy  toward  which  we 
have  been  tending  with  all  this  tribu 
lation.  But  what  would  happen  to 
the  men  ? 

There  are  about  sixty-two  millions 
of  them.  Some  are  too  young  to 
worry,  others  too  old.  Of  those  in  the 
middle  the  great  majority  would 
continue  to  work,  some  at  the  heavier 
manual  labor  still  necessary  in  a 
mechanical  age,  some  in  the  technical 
direction  of  machines.  Many  in  a 
higher  category  would  be  needed  for 
engineering,  chemical,  professional 
and  other  kinds  of  special  knowledge. 
Few  inventors,  for  instance,  have 
been  women  and  it  might  take  long 
to  develop  them.  Women's  special 
job  would  be  the  destiny  of  the 
whole,  the  purposes  and  aims  of  it. 
Women  would  hold  all  posts  that  af 
fect  such  things  —  the  posts,  in  other 
words,  in  which  men  have  made  most 
of  the  money.  The  cleverest  men  in 
America. 

There  would  be  no  justice  in  leav 
ing  these  brilliant  men  to  while  away 
their  lives  on  the  golf  course,  in  the 
speakeasy  or  on  the  street  corner 
selling  apples.  But  they  are  just  the 
material  for  Mr.  Nock's  civilization. 


Apply  their  high-powered  intelli 
gence  to  the  problems  of  art,  music, 
literature,  philosophy.  This  is  the 
answer.  What  a  magnificent  work 
they  could  do!  What  a  Golden  Age 
they  could  bring  to  America!  .  .  . 

So  the  game  goes.  If  people  are 
announcing  the  upturn,  raising  grain 
prices,  they  are  cynics,  spoil 
sports. 


On  the  Other  Hand 

HE  WAS  very  insistent.  I  would 
turn  my  shoulder  and  edge 
away,  but  he  went  right  on.  "I  can 
do  anything,"  he  kept  saying,  look 
ing  drunk. 

There  was  a  crowd  and  it  seemed 
that  I  ought  to  be  able  to  confuse 
myself  with  it  and  get  away,  but  he 
stuck  beside  me.  "Try  me,"  he  in 
sisted,  pushing  my  ribs  with  his  fist. 

"Go  on.  Go  on,"  I  muttered,  step 
ping  apologetically  on  a  woman's 
toe. 

"Look.  You  can't  even  stand  up 
straight."  He  spoke  so  loudly.  "I  can 
do  anything.  Why  don't  you  try 
me?" 

The  woman  bleated  and  I  shoved 
him,  but  he  shoved  me  back  against 
her  again.  She  stepped  hard  on  my 
foot  with  a  French  heel.  It  was  em 
barrassing.  "Cut  it  out,"  I  said 
angrily,  and  he  drew  down  his  heavy 
brows,  stuck  out  his  Cromagnon 
jaw. 

"I  can  do  anything.  Anything!'' 

I  looked  around.  The  ambulance 
doors  had  closed  and  it  was  beginning 
to  move.  The  crowd  thinned.  Breath 
ing  more  freely,  I  started  to  squirm 
along.  There  was  a  corner  there  and 
I  got  around  it  somehow,  stopping 
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to  wipe  my  face  with  a  handkerchief.  The  missing  link  leaned  back  on 

His  ugly  face  appeared  under  my  his  heels,  for  a  moment  aghast.  His 

arm.  "  Come  on,  try  me.  I  can  do  any-  situation  was  unprecedented,  what 

thing."  He  was  persistent,  all  right,  he  should  do  about  it  doubtful  in- 

I  was  annoyed  already,  but  this  deed.  I  watched  his  face  with  the 

made  me  feel  so  futile  that  I  broke  a  greatest  satisfaction, 

rule:  I  said,  "Go  to  hell."  And  then  Suddenly  decision  was  marked  on 

he  disappeared  —  just  went  out  of  it.  He  raised  his  arm  in  experiment, 

my    sight.    It    was    astonishing.    I  drew  it  in,  strained  harder,  cursed  in 

turned    around    in    circles,    looking  a  muffled  voice,  then  gave  up  mo- 

everywhere  for  him  —  feeling  dizzy,  mentarily.   Staring  down   obliquely 

After  a  moment  he  spoke  from  be-  at  the  recalcitrant  member,  he  mut- 

hind  me:  "How  was  that,  mister?"  tered  awhile,  then  jerked  again  into 

and  I  jumped  quite  satisfactorily,  action,  evidently  trying  to  surprise 

He  thumbed  his  nose,  walked  cockily  himself.  Still  his  efforts  were  of  no 

down  the  street.  avail  and  anger  grew  visibly  in  him. 

Ordinarily  a  practical  joker  is  just  He  growled,  worried  at  himself.  The 

so  much  wasted  space  to  me,  but  this  futility  of  his  struggles  egged  him  on 

man  had  doom  before  him  and  I  had  into  more  furious  exertions.  He  bent 

to  see  it.  I  followed  him,  discreetly,  down  rapidly  and  jerked  up;  his  arms 

He  had  no  knowledge  of  it,  I  am  sure,  and  legs  began  to  gyrate;  he  leaped 

Curiously,  this  one  joke  seemed  into  the  air,  turned  cartwheels,  stood 

to  be  the  extent  of  his  repertory;  he  on  his  hands,  rolled  over  and  hopped, 

used  it  again  and  again,  with  unfail-  frog-like,  here  and  there.  He  grew 

ing  success.  The  secret,  I  suppose,  still  angrier,  and  the  angrier  he  grew 

was  in  his  choice  of  victims;  invari-  the    faster   and   more   insane   were 

ably  they  were  mild  people,  unlikely  his    circumrotations.    They    ended 

to  be  presumptuous  enough  to  take  abruptly  and  he  lay  on  the  pave- 

the  joke  out  of  his  hands.  Afterwards  ment,  his  arm  twisted  under  him, 

they  would  blush,  clench  their  hands  face  gray.  The  little  man  coughed, 

in   impotent   anger   and   hurry  off.  unemotionally,   and  he  looked  up, 

Repetition  seemed  only  to  increase  worked  himself  into  a  sitting  posture, 

his  pleasure.  Then  he  lifted  his  left  arm  with  his 

Then  he  came  upon  a  group  of  right,  bent  it  agonizingly  at  the  el- 
people  standing  before  the  closed  bow  and  a  point  above  it,  pushed  it 
doors  of  a  bank,  most  of  them  woe-  against  his  mouth  and  gasped:  "How 
begone.  He  chose  a  little  weazened  was  that,  mister?" 
man  with  gray  hair  and  nondescript  "Not  bad,"  said  the  other,  pas- 
pince-nez,  and  began  his  weird  reci-  sively. 

tation.  The  man  said  nothing,  made  "Hell,"  said  the  Cromagnon,  "I 
no  move,  preserved  an  absolutely  can  do  anything."  He  stood  up  pain- 
straight  face.  My  friend  said,  "I  can  fully.  "Anything  else  you  can  think 
do  anything,"  three  times,  three  of?" 

times  pleaded  for  a  suggestion.  Then  The    little    man    considered,    his 

the    little   man    spoke   up,    saying,  weazened  face  in  a  judicial  pucker. 

"Let's  see  you  kiss  your  elbow."  The  eyes  under  their  vague  protec- 
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tors  blinked  around  at  his  surround 
ings  and  lighted  on  an  iron  hoop,  left 
on  the  sidewalk  through  one  of  those 
inexplicable  metropolitan  contradic 
tions.  He  said  casually:  "Well,  I've 
always  heard  it  was  a  pretty  tough 
job  to  square  a  circle." 

My  friend's  face  went  through  a 
veritable  kaleidoscope  of  expressions 
trying  to  comprehend  this,  but  he 
got  it  eventually,  staggered  over  to 
the  hoop  and  picked  it  up  with  his 
good  arm.  He  put  one  foot  on  it, 
then  the  other  and  pulled.  He  pulled 
first  on  the  right,  then  on  the  left; 
he  turned  the  hoop  over  and  pulled 
again;  turned  it  again,  and  yet 
again.  His  face  became  brick-red  and 
exuded  perspiration.  The  result  was 
slow  in  appearing;  despite  his  prime 
val  strength  the  iron  presented  diffi 
culties  and  his  broken  arm  was  a 
definite  encumbrance.  He  began 
yanking.  He  yanked  more  desper 
ately.  He  yanked  with  abandon. 
Then  on  one  yank  he  lost  his  grip. 


Like  a  released  jack-in-the-box,  his 
body  arced  up  and  backwards;  he 
went  heels  over  head  over  the  curb 
ing.  In  some  curious  manner  one  foot 
slid  into  a  drain  opening  and  caught 
fast.  The  rest  of  his  body  went  on 
over.  There  was  an  ominous  crack 
and  he  lay  moaning  in  the  gutter, 
leg,  too,  broken. 

The  little  man  was  examining  the 
hoop,  eyeing  it  carefully.  He  decided: 
"Not  bad." 

My  friend  opened  his  eyes.  "I  can 
do  anything,"  he  whispered.  "Try 
me." 

"Well,"  said  the  little  man  slowly, 
"I've  been  thinking.  What  would 
you  do  about  the  depression?" 

Dully,  tortuously,  the  Cromag- 
non  rose  on  his  one  whole  leg»  He 
looked  into  the  little  man's  face  with 
out  words,  turned  sadly,  silently, 
hopped  out  into  the  street.  A  careen 
ing  taxi  tried  to  avoid  him,  failed. 
He  sighed:  "I  can  do  anything." 
Quietly  died.  w.  A.  D. 


Prosperity  from  the  Poor 

BY  HARRY  W.  LAIDLER 


THE  American  Construction  suites  are  now  housing  nothing  but 
Council,  a  body  including  an  occasional  ray  of  sunlight  and 
some  of  the  most  prominent  thousands  of  apartments  in  the  well- 
architects,  engineers,  practical  build-  to-do  sections  of  the  city  have  long 
ers  and  students  of  social  problems  in  grown  misty  for  lack  of  occupants, 
the  country,  has  been  urging  a  na-  In  Brooklyn  a  society  has  recently 
tion-wide  programme  for  rebuilding  been  formed  to  agitate  against  fur- 
slum  and  overcrowded  tenement  ther  building  of  middle  class  houses! 
districts,  giving  as  their  economic  While  this  type  of  construction 
reason  that  this  is  one  of  the  largest  has  been  going  on,  practically  noth- 
and  most  important  fields  of  building  ing  has  been  done  for  the  lower  paid 
and  engineering  construction  avail-  workers.  In  New  York  City,  accord- 
able  for  the  coming  decade.  Others,  ing  to  the  State  Board  of  Housing, 
too,  have  pointed  out  the  meagre  there  are  still  more  than  1,700,000 
supply  of  decent  workmen's  homes  as  people  living  in  old  law  tenements, 
the  one  oasis  in  our  desert  of  over-  "  tenements  structurally  so  inade- 
production.  quate  that  they  could  not  be  altered 
Take  the  great  city  of  New  York,  so  as  to  meet  even  the  most  modest 
with  its  7,000,000  inhabitants;  New  of  modern  standards." 
York,  the  centre  of  world  finance,  A  report  of  the  New  York  Com- 
the  richest  city  in  the  world.  Building  mission  on  Housing  and  Regional 
after  building  has  been  erected  dur-  Planning  a  few  years  ago  described 
ing  recent  years.  Great  skyscrapers  the  plight  of  many  of  the  people  hav- 
have  been  shot  into  the  heavens  ing  to  exist  in  these  tenements, 
almost  over  night.  Park  Avenue  "Thousands  and  thousands  of 
apartment  houses,  requiring  a  for-  people  in  the  city  are  sleeping  and 
tune  to  rent,  have  helped  to  trans-  living  in  apartments  so  dark  that 
form  this  into  the  wealthiest  avenue  gaslight  must  be  burned  all  day;  so 
in  the  world.  airless  that  in  summer  the  families 
Houses  for  people  of  more  moder-  are  forced  to  sleep  on  the  roofs;  so 
ate  means,  renting  at  $15,  $30,  $50  a  foul  smelling  because  of  garbage  in 
room,  have  been  built  around  every  hallways,  and  courts  and  streets,  and 
park  area  and  open  space  in  the  city,  because  of  adjoining  stables  or  fac- 
They  have  gone  up  irrespective  of  tories,  that  one  of  the  only  two  win- 
demand,  and  today  hundreds  of  office  dows  in  the  whole  flat  has  to  be  kept 
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•hut.  The  tenants  must  climb  five  or  crowded;  a  city  where  workers  lived 

six  flights  of  stairs  to  dispose  of  gar-  in  tenements  unfit  for  human  habita- 

bage,  for  the  dumbwaiters  are  seldom  tion. 

in  repair.  Toilets   for  two   to  five  I  returned  to  Vienna  two  years 

families  are  in  the  yards.  The  sani-  ago,  the  next  year  and  the  next,  and 

tary  condition  of  the  toilet  is  in-  I  have  seen  a  new  city  built  under 

describable.    There    is    insufficient  my  very  eyes.  The  history  of  the 

water,  neglected  plumbing,  no  venti-  development  of  the  new  Vienna  is  an 

lation  or  light  —  these  tell  the  condi-  interesting    one.    Before    the    War, 

tion  without  further  description."  nine-tenths    of   the    apartments    in 

Other  housing  commissions  have  working  class  districts  consisted  of 
given  during  the  past  few  years  one  room.  Out  of  a  thousand  apart- 
similar  descriptions  of  housing  condi-  ments  built  for  workers,  over  950  had 
tions  in  some  of  the  smaller  cities  of  no  water  supply,  and  920  no  water 
the  State.  And  all  over  the  country  it  closets.  Gas  and  electricity  was  a 
is  the  same,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  scarcity.  Rents  were  high  and  ten- 
Even,  it  may  be  said,  more  has  been  ants  had  few  rights, 
tried  in  New  York  to  alleviate  condi-  The  War  and  the  revolution  came, 
tions  than  elsewhere.  During  these  years,  building  was,  for 

Nor  are  these  houses  being  rapidly  the  most  part,  suspended.  Little 
abandoned.  For  the  rent  is  low  and  repairing  was  done.  And  after  the 
many  of  the  residents  can  not  afford  revolution,  thousands  of  the  former 
to  live  elsewhere.  At  the  present  rate  officials  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
of  evacuation,  according  to  the  com-  Empire  flocked  with  their  families 
missions,  many,  many  thousands  into  the  city  and  asked  for  accom- 
will  still  remain  in  the  old  law  tene-  modations.  Housing  conditions  be- 
ments  after  twenty-five  or  fifty  years,  came  increasingly  difficult. 
For  one  or  two  generations  workers  The  ensuing  housing  crisis  was 
will  be  subjected  to  ugly,  unsanitary,  first  dealt  with  through  stringent  rent 
overcrowded,  crime  breeding  and  dis-  laws.  These  rent  laws  made  it  un 
ease  breeding  tenements  of  the  East  profitable  for  a  man  to  own  a  house, 
Side,  Harlem,  San  Juan  Hill,  Wil-  let  alone  to  build  new  houses.  Yet 
liamsburg  and  other  sections  of  the  they  seemed  to  be  demanded  by  the 
city  and  to  similar  housing  condi-  tragic  economic  conditions  of  the 
tions  in  many  other  cities  of  the  workers. 

country.  The    city   government  —  now    in 

the  hands  of  Social   Democrats  — 

IN  THE  meanwhile,  European  cities  at  first  tried  to  encourage  the  de- 
have  begun  to  tackle  the  problem  velopment  of  voluntary  cooperative 
in  a  sensible  way.  I  visited  the  city  of  enterprises.  A  considerable  number 
Vienna  right  after  the  War.  I  went  to  of  attractive  garden  settlements 
its  outskirts  and  saw  hospital  after  were  built  by  cooperative  societies, 
hospital  filled  with  children  suffering  These  settlements,  however,  scarcely 
from  rickets  and  tuberculosis,  inno-  touched  the  fringe  of  the  housing 
cent  victims  of  the  War  and  of  social  problem.  So,  in  September,  1923,  the 
neglect.  I  saw  a  city  that  was  over-  city  council  initiated  its  first  great 
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housing  programme  providing  for  the  flowers  and  shrubs  should  be  planted 
erection  of  25,000  apartments  to  be  and  playgrounds  should  be  provided 
constructed  within  a  five-year  period,  for  the  children,  and  an  occasional 
Later  this  number  was  increased  to  paddling  pool.  And  throughout  all  of 
30,000  and,  in  May,  1927,  a  pro-  the  houses,  tenants  should  be  en- 
gramme  was  launched  for  the  build-  couraged  through  their  own  organiza- 
ing  of  another  30,000.  About  50,000  tions  to  keep  the  apartments  in  apple 
apartments  have  already  been  com-  pie  order, 
pleted.  The  houses  were  built.  They  were 

In  constructing  these  houses,  the  financed  from  house  taxes  and  lux- 
city  followed  certain  rules.  It  re-  ury  taxes.  The  rents,  which  range 
quired  that  not  more  than  fifty  per  from  only  $2  to  $5  a  month,  pay  for 
cent  of  the  land  be  occupied  by  an  the  upkeep.  As  the  capital  has  been 
apartment  house.  The  remainder  secured  from  taxation,  there  are  no 
should  be  given  over  to  courts  and  to  capital  charges.  In  deciding  what 
open  spaces.  The  houses  should  be  tenants  shall  be  chosen  from  the  long 
built  around  these  courts.  list  of  applicants,  the  city  officials 

The  buildings  should  be  fire-proof  grade  applicants  according  to  their 
and  the  walls  sound-proof.  Every  needs.  Those  who  are  living  under 
window  should  be  open  to  the  sun-  the  worst  housing  conditions  and 
light.  Balconies  with  space  for  bal-  have  the  largest  number  of  de- 
cony  floor  gardens  should  be  widely  pendent  children,  are  given  first 
distributed.  Narrow  corridors  and  preference.  The  others  whose  needs 
air  shafts  should  be  forbidden.  are  less,  follow  along. 

There  were  other  regulations.  No  Already  over  200,000  workers  live 

more  than  four  apartments  should  in  these  homes,  and  the  pride  and 

enter  upon  the  stairway  in  any  one  satisfaction  which  they  take  in  their 

story.  Every  apartment  should  be  clean  and  attractive  apartments  is  an 

supplied  with  running  water,  a  toilet,  exceedingly  pleasant   thing   to  see. 

gas  and  electricity.  The  60,000  apartments  planned  pro- 

And,   very   important,    an   effort  vide  but  a  part  of  the  working  class 

should  be  made  to  secure  the  best  population  with  decent  homes,  but 

architects    available    and    to    have  they  have  made  an  excellent  start 

these  architects  design  the  buildings  toward    this    objective.    Rickets  — 

with  an  eye  to  beauty.  despite  the  difficult  economic  condi- 

The    apartment    houses    should,  tions  in  Austria  —  as  a  result  of  this 

furthermore,  be  equipped  with  up  to  and  other  social  achievements  of  the 

date  electrical  machinery  for  washing  city  government,  has  virtually  dis- 

and  ironing  in  the  central  cellar,  with  appeared  and  these  new  and  beauti- 

central  —  though  not  individual  —  ful  homes  of  the  workers  have  meant 

baths,  with  nurseries,  with  audito-  much  for  the  physical,  mental  and 

riums    for   meeting   purposes,   with  moral  life  of  this  Austrian  capital, 

cooperative  stores  and  other  com-  Last  year  I  talked  with  Dr.  Karl 

munity  services.  Breitner,   former  banker,  now   the 

Everything    should    be    done    to  city  controller  and  financier, 

make  the  inner  courts  attractive  —  "What  could  you  do  in  New  York 
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to  clear  the  slums  if  you  were  the  return,  charging  the  rent  and  per- 

financial  officer  of  the  city  adminis-  forming    the    services    which     the 

tration?"  I  asked.  government  requires. 

"In   New  York,"   he   exclaimed,  Dwight  L.  Hoopingarner,  Execu- 

"with  all  the  wealth  of  that  city!  tive  Director  of  the  American  Con- 

What  could  one  not  do!"  struction     Council,     has     recently 

Vienna  is  only  one  of  many  cities  suggested  that  the  Government  es- 
in  Europe  with  an  extensive  pro-  tablish  intermediate  credit  banks 
gramme  of  municipal  homes  for  to  help  in  the  equity  financing  of 
workers.  During  the  last  two  years,  such  ventures  to  supplement  existing 
I  have  witnessed  other  municipal  first  mortgage  and  other  financial 
ventures,  some  apartment  house  institutions.  These  banks,  he  de- 
Complexes,"  as  many  call  them  in  clares,  might  be  owned  by  the  Gov- 
Europe,  in  the  heart  of  the  cities,  and  ernment,  or  their  capital  might  be 
some  garden  cities  in  the  suburbs,  supplied  by  subscription  of  private 
notably  the  experiments  in  Lon-  financial  institutions  as  is  the  case 
don,  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  Zurich,  with  the  membership  banks  of  the 
Frankfurt,  Stockholm  and  Moscow.  Federal  Reserve  System.  Under  any 
Through  its  large  apartment  houses  circumstances,  they  should  operate 
and  its  garden  communities,  London  under  strict  governmental  super- 
houses  no  less  than  200,000  of  its  vision, 
people.  Should  the  Government  own  the 

I  have  likewise  visited  many  vol-  intermediate  credit  housing  banks, 

untary  cooperative  ventures  under-  Mr.  Hoopingarner  asserts,  it  would 

taken  with  or  without  city  or  State  "be  possible  for  one  dollar  of  Federal 

aid,   and   a   number  of  enterprises  money  to  do  work  many  times  its 

initiated    by    private    corporations,  own  size  and  thus  reduce  the  need  of 

but  regulated,  as  to  rent,  service  and  any  large  Federal  appropriation  for 

profits,    by   the   municipality.    The  this  purpose.  ...  An  appropriation 

horseshoe  settlement  in  Berlin,  with  from  $100,000,000  to  $250,000,000 

its  sloping  lawns  and  gardens  and  wisely  distributed  over  twelve  dis- 

pools  and  striking  colorings,  is  one  tricts  of  the  country  should  serve 

of  the  most  impressive  of  these.  this  purpose,  or  a  like  sum  privately 

subscribed  by  member  institutions 

A  THE  experience  of  Europe  has  would  enable  millions  of  dollars  of 

indicated,  there  are  several  ways  work  to  go  forward." 

of  financing  and  administering  slum  Mr.    Hoopingarner    is    confident 

clearance  and  housing  ventures  on  a  that   the   rebuilding   of  slums   and 

large  scale.  obsolete    tenement    districts,    with 

Extensive  working  class  housing  proper  financing,  would  succeed, 

developments  may  be  conducted  by  "There  is  now  sufficient  experience 

private  corporations.  These  corpora-  and  actuarial  data  to  show  conclu- 

tions,  as  in  Berlin,  may  secure  finan-  sively   that  such   building  projects 

cial  assistance  from   the  municipal  provide  a  sound  investment  under 

and   State   governments,   paying   a  careful  management  and  adequate 

minimum    interest    rate,     and,    in  safeguards,  and  offer  just  as  good 
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security    as    the    regular    preferred  visions   against   speculative   buying 

stock  or  debenture  issues  of  our  in-  and  selling. 

dustrial  companies  serving  a  real  This  interesting  development  in 
economic  need  in  the  community,  the  meadows  of  Long  Island,  now 
The  Grand  Street  development  in  known  as  the  Sunnyside  develop- 
New  York  City,  and  other  projects  ment,  has  had  numerous  social  val- 
serving  a  similar  purpose  like  the  ues.  It  has  provided  for  the  several 
Rosenwald  development  in  Chicago  hundred  residents  of  the  settlement 
based  upon  private  investment  either  plenty  of  air  and  light,  garden  spaces 
by  the  occupants  of  the  buildings  before  each  home,  ample  courts  and 
themselves  or  private  individuals,  or  playgrounds  for  the  children  and 
both,  are  illustrations  of  what  can  be  numerous  community  activities, 
accomplished."  The  more  recent  experiment  of 

Many   believe   that   the   task   of  this  corporation  in  Radburn,  New 

clearing  the  slums  and  erecting  com-  Jersey —  the  establishment  of  a  "  city 

for  table  homes  within  the  reach  of  of  the  motor  age,"  a  city  free  from  the 

the  ordinary  worker  can  well  be  as-  danger  of  passing  automobiles  and 

sumed  by  the  six  per  cent  limited  trucks  —  is  likewise  a  fine,  pioneer 

dividend  corporation.  The  legislators  venture  in  social  planning.  And  fi- 

of  New  York  State  have  expressed  nancially  it  has  proved  to  be  a  paying 

special  confidence  in   this    form   of  proposition. 

individual  enterprise  —  an  under-  In  Brooklyn,  Louis  H.  Pink,  New 
taking  pledging  to  limit  its  profit-  York  attorney  and  housing  reformer, 
making  propensities  to  a  six  per  cent  initiated  a  similar  type  of  corporation 
return  on  actual  investment.  Re-  and,  largely  through  money  supplied 
cently  they  exempted  from  taxation  by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  built  an 
for  a  twenty-year  period  buildings  attractive  group  of  Garden  Apart- 
constructed  by  this  type  of  company,  ments  on  Fourth  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 

The  most  outstanding  corporation  and  another  in  the  Navy  Yard  sec- 

of  this  nature  thus  far  organized  in  tion    of   Brooklyn.    The    Brooklyn 

New  York  is  the  City  Housing  Cor-  Garden  Apartments  is  a  semi-cooper- 

poration,  the  creation  of  Alexander  ative.  A  tenant  has  to  take  out  $100 

Bing,  noted  builder  and  social  ideal-  in  shares  on  moving  into  an  apart- 

ist.  In  1924  the  City  Housing  Corpo-  ment.  He  pays  an  average  rent  of  be- 

ration  purchased  a  considerable  tract  tween  $10  and  $>i  i  a  room  a  month, 

of  land  in  Long  Island  City,  within  About  one-half  of  the  land  is  given 

easy  reach  of  Manhattan.  It  con-  over  to  courts  and  air  and  sunlight 

structed  thereon  a  large  number  of  are  plentiful, 
attractive   brick   apartment   houses 

and  one,  two  and  three  family  houses  /np^HESE  houses,  however,  have  not 

of  old  English  style.  It  sold  these  JL  attracted  working  people  from 

houses  or  apartments  for  a  moderate  the  old  law  tenements.  They  have 

sum,  ten  per  cent  of  the  purchase  not  solved  the  problem  of  the  slums, 

price  to  be  paid  immediately  and  the  They   have   attracted   firemen   and 

remainder  over  a  period  of  twenty-  policemen  and  skilled  artisans  and 

two  years.  It  made  numerous  pro-  writers  and  artists  who  have  saved  a 
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few  hundred  dollars  necessary  for  the 
initial  payments  and  who  can  afford 
to  pay  the  monthly  charges.  And 
despite  the  encouragement  which 
these  corporations  have  received 
from  the  State,  few  builders  or 
philanthropists  have  stepped  for 
ward  to  organize  building  corpora 
tions  along  similar  lines  or  to  help  to 
extend  the  undertakings  of  such  in 
stitutions  as  the  City  Housing  Cor 
poration. 

Recently  the  city  undertook  to 
tear  down  the  seven  blocks  of  tene 
ments  around  Chrystie  and  Forsythe 
Streets  and  then  held  itself  open  for 
bids  from  the  wealthy  citizens  of 
New  York  to  construct  workers' 
houses  renting  at  $9  a  room  a  month. 
But  thus  far  no  offers  have  been 
made.  The  venture  gives  no  chance 
of  speculative  profits.  Hundreds  of 
families  formerly  occupying  these 
ancient  tenements  have  moved  else 
where  —  no  one  knows  where  — 
but  no  clean,  airy  rooms,  with  mod 
ern  plumbing  and  lighting  have  ap 
peared  in  their  stead. 

Cooperative  advocates  have  like 
wise  made  their  attempt  to  grapple 
with  this  problem.  Among  the  pio 
neers  in  this  field  is  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America. 
Through  their  initiative,  assisted 
by  the  Amalgamated  Bank,  a  group 
of  unusually  attractive  apartments 
has  been  built  opposite  Van  Cort- 
land  Park  in  the  Bronx.  The  union 
has  also  had  major  charge  of  the  de 
velopment  in  the  heart  of  the  slums 
in  Grand  Street.  No  one  visiting 
New  York  and  interested  in  the  home 
life  of  the  masses  can  afford  to  miss 
these  undertakings,  particularly  the 
Amalgamated's  garden  city  in  the 
Bronx.  It  is  the  nearest  approach  to 


the  Vienna  houses  that  we  have  in 
America,  while  in  plumbing,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  it  greatly  sur 
passes  its  rivals  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  The  Farband  and  several 
other  genuine  cooperative  ventures 
have  been  organized  on  a  successful 
basis. 

But  none  of  them  has  been  able 
to  rent  rooms  at  $8  a  month  and 
make  it  possible  for  the  unskilled 
workers  to  move  into  them.  Large 
numbers  of  workers  can  not  pay  $500 
a  room  as  its  purchase  price  —  $150 
down  and  the  rest  in  instalments  — 
nor  can  they  pay  the  average  rent 
asked  by  the  Amalgamated  of  $12.50 
a  month  a  room. 

In  the  city  as  a  whole,  genuinely 
cooperative  homes  for  workers,  and 
apartment  house  settlements  built 
by  six  per  cent  limited  dividend 
corporations  have  pointed  the  way 
to  better  things.  Up  to  the  present 
time,  however,  they  have  given  ac 
commodation  to  but  a  few  thousand 
families. 

A  FINAL  suggestion  is  the  financ 
ing  of  working  class  houses  by 
the  municipalities,  following  the  suc 
cessful  example  of  scores  of  cities 
abroad.  This  is  the  suggestion  of  the 
City  Affairs  Committee  of  New 
York.  Its  arguments  are  simple: 

Almost  all  of  the  apartments  built  in  New 
York  by  private  builders  in  recent  years  rent 
for  more  than  $15  a  room  a  month.  Even 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  the 
private  speculative  builders  can  not  build 
houses  to  rent  for  less  than  $12  a  month  be 
cause  of  the  high  cost  of  private  credit. 

Social  relief  agents  have  agreed  that  the 
working  class  family  should  not  pay  more 
than  one-fourth  of  its  income  in  rent.  A  man 
getting  132  a  week,  therefore,  should  be  able 
to  get  a  decent  four-room  apartment  in  New 
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York  for  $8  a  room  a  month.  Where  shall  he 
get  it? 

The  city  of  New  York  should  build  its  own 
houses  and  rent  on  the  model  of  the  Brooklyn 
Garden  Apartments  and  rent  them  at  cost. 
The  city  could  do  this  without  disturbing  its 
tax  rate.  The  houses  could  be  self-supporting 
at  $7.50  or  $8  a  room  a  month. 

On  this  last  point  the  City  Affairs 
Committee  goes  into  considerable 
detail.  It  points  out  that  the  city 
could  borrow  money  at  four  and  four 
and  one-quarter  per  cent  interest 
with  only  nine-tenths  of  one  per  cent 
amortization  charge.  The  limited 
dividend  corporations,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  pay  five  per  cent  for 
mortgage  money,  six  per  cent  on 
stock  equity,  and  amortize  at  the 
rate  of  three  per  cent  a  year.  The 
city  can  also  exempt  its  own  housing 
land  from  taxation,  and  save  con 
siderable  amounts  now  spent  by 
private  companies  for  insurance, 
accounting  and  legal  fees.  The  ex 
perience  of  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company  with  low-priced 
apartments  in  Long  Island  City  in 
dicates  that  low  priced  municipal 
apartments  would  not  have  va 
cancies. 

Secretary  George  Cove  of  the 
State  Board  of  Housing  estimates 
that  houses  of  the  style  of  the  Brook 
lyn  Garden  Apartments  could  be 
constructed  at  the  present  time  for 
thirty-six  cents  per  cubic  foot  and 
that  plenty  of  land  is  available  in 
Brooklyn,  Queens  and  Bronx  at  $3  a 
square  foot.  Some  architects  contend 
that  this  figure  is  too  low  and  that 
the  cost  of  building  would  be  forty- 
two  cents  per  cubic  foot.  On  this 
basis  the  rental  would  be  $8.  While 
land  in  Manhattan  is  more  expen 
sive,  municipal  houses  on  the  lower 
East  Side  could  be  self-sustaining, 


the  Committee  estimates,  at  $9  a 
room  a  month.  Even  in  the  case  of 
Mayor  Walker's  ill  conceived  ven 
ture  on  Chrystie  Street,  houses  could 
be  built  and  rented  at  a  little  more 
than  $9  a  room  a  month. 

"If  New  York,"  the  Committee 
concludes,  "embarked  upon  a  five- 
year  municipal  housing  programme 
to  provide  homes  for  one  million  of 
its  working  class  families,  30,000 
building  trade  workers  who  are  now 
unemployed  would  be  sure  of  regular 
work  until  1936.  The  benefits  would 
be  cumulative  and  far  reaching." 

Such  a  venture  in  New  York  State 
and  in  other  States  would  require  an 
amendment  to  the  Home  Rule  Act 
empowering  the  city  of  New  York  to 
acquire  land,  erect  dwellings  thereon 
and  rent  them  at  cost  under  suitable 
restrictions  to  families  for  whom 
private  business  initiative  has  failed 
to  provide  safe  and  sanitary  housing. 

A  city  law  would  also  have  to  be 
passed  to  create  a  new  department  of 
housing  whose  functions  in  the  hous 
ing  field  would  be  the  same  as  the 
Board  of  Transportation  in  the  sub 
way  field.  The  houses  could  be  con 
structed  directly  by  the  city,  or  the 
city  could  contract  the  work  out  to 
private  contractors  under  proper 
safeguards,  after  a  public  bid. 

If  the  programme  of  the  City  Af 
fairs  Committee  should  be  enacted, 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  place 
the  housing  programme  of  the  city  in 
efficient  hands.  The  development  of 
public  corporations  of  the  type  of  the 
Port  Authority  of  New  York  is  in 
dicative  of  a  healthy  trend  toward 
efficient,  non-political  control,  but 
such  control  can  not  be  left  to  chance. 

A  slum  clearance  and  building  pro 
gramme  in  any  city,  as  the  American 
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Construction    Council    well    points  ment  begins  to  mount  upward,  it  will 

out,  should  likewise  be  coordinated  be,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a 

with  other  phases  of  city  life.  A  care-  long  time  before  we  have  the  "pros- 

ful  study  should  be  made  as  to  what  perity"  which  we  enjoyed  after  the 

districts  should  be  cleared  of  the  old  crisis  of  1921. 

houses  and  whether  the  areas  for-  During    the    War    building    was 

merly  occupied   by   tenements   are  largely  suspended  and  the  end  of  the 

likely  to  be  best  adapted  in  the  future  War  found  us  with  a  dearth  of  office 

to  residential,  business,  industrial  or  buildings  and  high  priced  apartment 

recreational  purposes.  houses.  Following  the  1920  crisis,  as 

"  When  the  rebuilding  is  for  residen-  I  have  before  stated,  we  built  and 
tial  purposes,  ample  consideration  built  and  built,  until  at  last  the 
must  be  given  to  adequate  facili-  market  became  saturated  with  sky- 
ties  for  parks,  playgrounds,  streets,  scrapers  and  with  apartments  for  the 
light,  air,  etc.  The  influence  of  these  well-to-do.  Following  the  present 
districts  on  child  life,  as  well  as  low  crisis,  we  can  not  hope  to  keep  our 
cost  buildings  of  the  proper  struc-  labor  busy  on  that  kind  of  construc- 
tural  design  and  standards,  needs  to  tion. 

be  considered."  Traffic  and  trans-  After  the  War,  Europe  needed  to 

portation    aspects    should    not    be  be  reconditioned.  It  borrowed  vast 

ignored.  And  every  effort  should  be  sums  of  money  from  us  and  used  that 

made  to  prevent  the  formation  of  money  to  buy  goods  from  our  fac- 

new  slum  areas  in  other  districts.  tories.  Our  trade  is  not  likely  to  be 

Finally,  those  ousted  from  the  old  stimulated  following  the  present  crisis 
slum  districts  should  be  given  an  in  the  same  manner, 
early  chance  to  move  into  decent  and  After  the  1920  crisis,  our  auto- 
healthful  quarters.  They  should  not  mobile  industry  got  its  real  start 
be  pushed  back,  as  they  have  been  and,  for  seven  or  eight  years,  sales 
pushed  back  in  many  cases  abroad,  mounted  higher  and  higher.  Many 
into  other  slum  sections,  while  the  accompanying  industries  were  like- 
higher  paid  worker  takes  their  place  wise  tremendously  stimulated.  Fol- 
in  the  new  apartment  houses.  Careful  lowing  the  present  crisis,  the  increase 
consideration  should  always  be  given  in  automobile  demand  is  not  likely 
to  the  family  needs  of  the  applicants,  to  duplicate  that  following  our  first 

post- War  explosion.  It  must  likewise 

WHEN  we  have  to,  we  in  America  be  realized  that  new  machinery  is 

can  move  quickly.  We  move  enabling  the  same  amount  of  labor  to 

quickly  in  time  of  war,  in  time  of  turn  out  far  more  automobiles  than 

earthquake  and  fire  and  hurricane  was  the  case  ten  years  ago.  One  ma- 

and  cyclone.  We  are  now  faced  with  chine  recently  installed  in  Milwau- 

a  major  emergency.  Continued  neg-  kee  can  now  produce,  if  fully  utilized, 

lect   to  act  in   this  unemployment  3,000,000  frames  a  year,  as  many 

emergency  will  mean  untold  misery  frames   as   there  were   automobiles 

to  millions  and  actual  death  to  thou-  produced  in  1930. 

sands  of  our  fellow  citizens.  Following  the  last  crisis,  we  sold 

Even  when  the  curve  of  employ-  on  the  instalment  plan  —  as  never 
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before  in  our  history.  With  the  sav-  double  one:  to  find  an  industry  which 

ings  of  tens  of  thousands  of  workers  will  give  us  an  initial  start  up  the  hill 

mortgaged  in  this  way,  it  is  question-  to  another  period  of  prosperity,  and 

able  how  effectively  we  can  use  this  which,  after  that  start  has  been  made, 

plan  to  stimulate  prosperity  in  the  will  see  to  it  that  we  do  not  come  to 

days  to  come.  a  sudden  stop  before  we  have  reached 

Finally,  we  must  realize  that,  dur-  the  half-way  house, 

ing  the  so-called  prosperous  years  of  Construction  is  our  best  choice. 

1921-1927,  we  were  not  so  prosperous  It  employs  vast  numbers  of  workers; 

as  some  people  imagined.  At  the  peak  its  prosperity  is  beneficial  to  business 

of  this  period  we  had  a  million  and  a  in  general;  and  it  has  this  unique 

half  idle  men.   In  other  years  the  opportunity. 

number  went  up   to   two  or  three  Why   not    try    our    hands    at    a 

million.  "clear  and  rebuild  the  slums"  pro- 

The  task  before  us  is,  therefore,  a  gramme? 


Continuity 

BY  MARY  WENTWORTH  KING 

IF  I  shall  feed  some  quiet  tree  — 
This  lesser  me  — 
The  while  I  sleep, 
So  shall  I  trysting  keep 
With  continuity. 


Bilbo— the  Two-Edged  Sword 

BY  HILTON  BUTLER 

A  Mussolini  for  our  most  backward  State 

""rr-vry'H AT  Mississippi  needs  to-  Bilbo    administration    saved    their 
\/\/  day,"  publicly  suggested  seats  for  the  new  four-year  term  be- 
V    V     its  five-foot-two  Governor  ginning  in  January.  But  the  whole- 
Theodore  G.  Bilbo,  "is  a  Mussolini!"  sale  routing  of  the  Bilbo  crowd  from 

An  anti-Bilbo  wag,  surveying  the  the  political  trough  does  not  disturb 

results  of  a  twenty-year  domination  the  Napoleon  of  the  faction  that  has 

of  the  Mississippi  political  scene  by  controlled  Mississippi   State   affairs 

the  little  pistol-butt-scarred,  piney-  sixteen  out  of  the  past  twenty  years, 

woods  lawyer  and  licensed  Baptist  eight  of  which  Bilbo  has  been  gover- 

preacher,  said  that  what  the  State  nor,   four  lieutenant  governor  and 

apparently  needed  most  was  a  good  four  State  senator, 
dose  of  Pluto  water.  "It  was  nothing  but  the  Missis- 

What  it  actually  has,  however,  is  sippi  echo  of  a  temporary  interna- 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  Mussolini  tional  revolutionary  state  of  mind," 
in  the  governor's  chair  legally  pos-  Bilbo  insisted  to  capital  corre- 
sible  under  its  constitution.  Bilbo  spondents  at  Jackson.  "  If  the  Dem- 
goes  out  in  January,  a  still  preserved  ocrats  could  have  taken  a  whack 
section  of  the  constitution  prevent-  at  Herbie  Hoover  in  August,  they 
ing  gubernatorial  successorship,  but  would  have  ripped  that  high  collar 
with  the  same  bland  bravado  that  he  off  his  neck.  Folks  are  restless.  Corn- 
once  confessed  taking  a  $645  bribe  munism  is  gaining  a  foothold.  Right 
for  a  senatorial  vote,  he  has  an-  here  in  Mississippi  some  people  are 
nounced  that  he  will  offer  himself  to  about  ready  to  lead  a  mob.  In  fact, 
the  people  in  1934  as  a  candidate  for  I'm  getting  a  little  pink  myself." 
a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  by  He  professed  his  pinkness  publicly 
the  side  of  Pat  Harrison.  at  an  extraordinary  session  of  the 

The  issue  was  "Bilboism  or  anti-  Mississippi  legislature  called  one 
Bilboism?"  when  Mississippi  staged  month  after  the  August  elections 
its  quadrennial  general  elections  in  that  sent  his  factional  followers 
August.  The  Bilbo  faction  was  ousted  reaching  for  the  curtain  strings  — 
from  every  important  State  office,  a  special  session  that  his  political 
and  only  thirty-one  out  of  the  189  enemies  charge  was  designed  cold- 
legislators  who  served  under  the  bloodedly  to  camouflage  the  record 
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of  an  administration  that  Bilbo  him 
self  says  was  "rather  tragic." 

IN  A  mellow  moment,  a  previous 
Mississippi    legislature    officially 
adopted  a  State  song  that  raises  the 
lusty,  if  not  lyrical,  chorus: 
Mississippi!  Mississippi! 
Land  of  a  true  and  loyal  race, 
Where  hope's  heavenly  light 
Is  seen  on  every  face. 
Proud  land  whose  story  glows 
With  deeds  of  heroes  brave, 
Dear  land  that  hateful  tyrant 
Never  shall  enslave! 

Meanwhile,  in  the  "dear  land 
that  hateful  tyrant  never  shall  en 
slave"  the  four  State-owned  institu 
tions  of  higher  education  are  under 
indefinite  suspension  from  national 
rating  bodies  for  "political  domina 
tion  of  personnel  and  policy."  De 
motion  came  after  Governor  Bilbo, 
in  control  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
fired  three  presidents  and  179  pro 
fessors  and  employes  last  summer 
without  assignment  of  reason  other 
than  "new  blood  is  needed."  That  it 
was  classified  as  Bilbo  blood  did  not 
seem  to  disturb  him. 

The  "proud  land"  has  less  than 
850  miles  of  its  57,000  miles  of  public 
roads  in  hard-surface,  and  less  than 
15,000  in  gravel.  For  four  years  Bilbo 
and  the  legislature  split  over  the 
way  to  finance  road-paving.  Bilbo, 
friendly  at  that  time  to  Rogers  Cald- 
well  and  Colonel  Luke  Lea  of  Ten 
nessee,  moguls  of  a  now-defunct  bond 
buying  house,  wanted  an  $82,000,000 
bond  issue  as  a  starter.  The  legis 
lature  wanted  the  "pay  as  you  go" 
plan.  Three  special  and  two  regular 
sessions  ended  in  deadlocks  —  and 
Mississippi  is  still  in  the  dust  or  the 
mud,  according  to  the  weather. 

"Hope's  heavenly  light"  played 


on  the  last  regular  session  of  the  legis 
lature  for  a  revenue  scheme  that 
would  at  least  meet  the  necessary 
governmental  expenses.  A  series  of 
taxes  reminiscent  of  War  days  were 
enacted  because  the  politicians, 
afraid  to  arouse  the  voting  ire  of 
land-holders,  declined  to  increase  the 
ad  valorem  levies.  Cigarette,  amuse 
ment  and  gross  sales  taxes  failed  to 
net  the  required  amounts,  and  the 
State  ran  up  a  $6,500,000  deficit  in  its 
1931  expenses.  Curiously  enough,  but 
politically  clear,  the  legislature  de 
clined  to  tax  tobacco  chewers.  Only 
the  smokers  had  to  pay  the  twenty 
per  cent  tax. 

Among  the  "deeds  of  heroes 
brave"  in  Mississippi  was  a  three- 
year  deadlock  over  a  State  insane 
asylum.  A  $5,000,000  hospital  was 
authorized  by  the  legislature  in  the 
administration  that  preceded  Bilbo, 
and  the  commissioners  in  charge 
were  anti-Bilbo  men.  The  project 
was  urgent  because  2,500  patients 
were  crowded  in  Civil  War  buildings 
erected  to  hold  only  1,500.  A  grand 
jury  this  year  found  five  inmates 
sleeping  regularly  on  one  bed.  The 
terms  of  the  commissioners  were 
such  that  when  Bilbo  became  gover 
nor  he  could  not  obtain  majority 
control.  He  thereupon  declined  to 
exercise  his  office  as  chairman  and  it 
stopped  all  meetings.  The  half-com 
pleted  plant  lay  idle,  and  one  patient 
was  burned  to  death  in  a  Thanks 
giving  Day  ward  fire  in  the  old  build 
ings  that  endangered  the  lives  of  200 
others  and  let  fifteen  insane  men  es 
cape.  A  grand  jury  denounced  the 
stand  of  the  governor,  and  cries  of 
"inhuman  act"  came  from  his  politi 
cal  opponents  and  many  of  his 
friends.  Ultimately  he  made  an  odd 
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proposition  to  the  commission:  if  it  reach  New  York  until  eight  days 

would   appoint   his   friend,   Colonel  after  it  should  have  been  there.  That 

Vinson  Smith,  an  associate  architect  did  not  perturb  the  governor. 

at  $ 1 0,000  a  year,  he  would  attend  "Well,   those  Yankees   got   their 

meetings  and  let  the  work  proceed,  money,  didn't  they?  What  difference 

The  harried  commissioners  grabbed  does  a  few  days  make?" 

the  chance.  The  associate  architect,  One  of  the  differences  that  it  made 

incidentally,  has  devoted  much  of  his  was  that  bond  buyers  point-blank 

time  to  helping  Bilbo  build  his  $75,-  refused  to  bid  on  a  $5,000,000  Mis- 

ooo  "dream  house"  in  Poplarville,  sissippi  bond  issue  for  another  matter 

150  miles  from  the  asylum.  two  months  later  —  and  to  date  that 

To  a  threatened  default  of  the  full  issue  is  still  unsold, 
faith  and  credit  standing  of  Missis-  United  States  Senator  Hubert  D. 
sippi  on  bond  markets  when  $600,000  Stephens,  the  man  whose  seat  Bilbo 
in  principal  and  interest  fell  due  last  is  going  to  seek  in  1934,  was  sick  in  a 
May  i,  Bilbo  manifested  a  cold  in-  Memphis  hospital  but  took  time 
difference.  He  had  precedent,  of  enough  to  issue  a  blistering  state- 
course,  for  in  her  younger  days  ment  about  the  Bilbo  administra- 
Mississippi  not  only  pledged  her  tion,  including  a  charge  that  Bilbo 
faith  to  bonds  and  then  broke  it,  but  was  privately  expecting  Stephens  to 
wrote  into  a  new  constitution  a  die,  and  was  dangling  around  a 
permanent  refusal  to  honor  the  is-  prospective  senatorial  vacancy  as 
sues,  a  fact  to  which  descendants  political  bait  in  the  State  race  then  in 
of  English  purchasers  still  point  progress. 

rather  acidly.  It  was  not  until  1903  "He  is  a  liar,"  retorted  Bilbo  in  a 

that  Mississippi  bonds  were  again  ac-  signed   statement.    "He   is   a   cold- 

cepted   on   New  York   markets   at  blooded,  vicious,  malicious,  pusillan- 

AAA  rating.  When  the  May  i  install-  imous,  premeditated,  plain,  ordinary, 

ments  were  due  and  only  a  special  typical  United  States  Senatorial  liar!" 
session    could    have    provided    the 

money,  Bilbo  declined  to  call  it  be-  TTF  THE  August  verdict  at  the  polls 

cause  the  members  had  not  agreed  to  JL  was  a  censure  for  the  way  he  ran 

sign  a  pledge  against  investigations  things  in  Mississippi  for  the  past  four 

and  impeachments.  years,  Bilbo  believes  that  time  will 

"Let   the  damn  Yankees  wait,"  heal  the  wounds  and  that  all  needed 

Bilbo  was  quoted  by  capital  corre-  for  a  restoration  of  his  faction  is  his 

spondents.  Mississippi  bankers,  con-  own  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness, 

vinced  that  the  Governor  was  ready  Others  are  inclined  to  believe  that  a 

to  let  the  State's  paper  go  to  default  little  sunlight  has  blessed  the  State; 

if  he  could  not  have  his  way  about  that  agricultural  high  schools  have 

the  special  session,  held  an  emer-  helped  to  rout  R.  F.  D.  demagogery; 

gency  meeting  and  subscribed  the  that  the  voters  have  at  last  revolved 

money.  But  a  previously  rejected  re-  and   that   suspended   schools,   mud 

funding  issue  was  sold  at  the  last  roads,  faulty  and  offensive  taxation, 

minute  and  the  State  met  its  pay-  a  $6,500,000  deficit  for  current  ex- 

ments,  although  the  money  did  not  penses  that  threatened  closures  of 
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schools  and  eleemosynary  institu 
tions,  and  a  deluge  of  unfavorable 
national  publicity  as  a  result  of  the 
Bilbo  domination  means  that  it  is 
not  the  Isle  of  Elba,  but  St.  Helena, 
for  the  Napoleon  of  Mississippi  poli 
tics. 

The  shrewder  ones  say  that  it  is 
the  reason  he  has  abandoned  his 
hope  of  being  Governor  of  Missis 
sippi  three  terms  —  something  no 
one  has  yet  accomplished  in  114 
years  of  State  history  —  in  favor  of  a 
chance  at  politics  in  Washington, 
with  his  friend,  Huey  P.  (Hurricane) 
Long  of  Louisiana  as  competitors  for 
the  roles  once  played  by  Tom  Heflin 
and  Cole  Blease. 

If  Bilbo  of  the  Bulrushes  goes  to 
Washington  as  a  United  States  Sena 
tor  from  Mississippi,  his  biographical 
sketch  in  the  Congressional  directory 
probably  will  omit  the  following 
court-recorded  story: 

The  Mississippi  Senate  —  back  in 
the  days  before  the  popular  election 
of  United  States  Senators  —  was 
dead-locked  between  James  K.  Var- 
daman,  commoner,  and  Leroy  Percy, 
aristocrat.  State  senator  Bilbo  had 
been  voting  steadily  throughout 
fifty-five  deadlocked  days  for  Varda- 
man.  On  the  fifty-sixth  day,  to  the 
amazement  of  the  senate  and  the 
State,  he  switched  his  vote  and 
Leroy  Percy  was  nominated. 

Two  nights  later,  on  the  stage  of  a 
Jackson  theater,  Vardaman  charged 
that  money  had  passed  hands  in  the 
election.  A  grand  jury  swung  into  ac 
tion,  and  Senator  Theodore  G.  Bilbo 
bluntly  confessed  taking  a  $645  bribe 
to  change  his  vote  —  but  he  had  an 
ingenious  and  patriotic  explanation: 
he  had  done  it,  he  said,  to  "  trap"  the 
Percy  supporters.  "Here  is  the  origi 


nal  $645  they  gave  me,"  he  shouted. 
But  despite  the  fact  that  United 
States  Treasury  experts  testified  that 
the  bills  Bilbo  exhibited  were  not 
printed  until  after  the  bribery  inci 
dent,  a  jury  believed  his  curious 
story  and  turned  him  free.  But  his 
senate  became  a  fridigaire,  and  tried 
to  expel  him.  With  the  aid  of  Varda 
man,  he  rallied  sufficient  strength  to 
keep  his  seat  by  a  one- vote  margin. 
A  night  later  this  resolution  was  writ 
ten  in  the  senate  journal  by  almost 
unanimous  vote: 

Resolved,  in  view  of  the  unexplained  in 
consistencies  and  inherent  improbabilities  in 
the  testimony  of  Senator  Bilbo,  his  estab 
lished  bad  character  and  lack  of  credibility, 
that  the  Senate  of  Mississippi  does  hereby 
condemn  his  entire  bribery  charge  and  the 
statement  of  the  role  he  played  as  detective 
and  decoy  as  a  trumped-up  falsehood,  utterly 
unworthy  of  belief. 

Resolved  further,  that  as  a  result  of  the 
conduct  of  Theodore  G.  Bilbo  in  this  matter, 
and  the  testimony  introduced  in  this  in 
vestigation,  the  Senate  pronounce  said  Bilbo 
as  unfit  to  sit  with  honest,  upright  men  in  a 
respectable  legislative  body,  and  he  is  hereby 
asked  to  resign. 

He  did  not.  Instead,  he  plunged 
immediately  into  a  race  for  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor  of  Mississippi,  which 
automatically  would  make  him  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  senate  that 
tried  to  expel  him.  He  was  elected  in 
the  first  primary,  and  celebrated  his 
thirty-third  birthday  with  a  copy  of 
a  resolution,  adopted  unanimously, 
expunging  the  previous  expelling 
resolution  from  the  senate  journal.  It 
was  in  his  campaign  for  lieutenant- 
governor  than  an  irate  citizen  named 
John  Henry,  offended  at  something 
Bilbo  had  said,  cracked  him  in  the 
face  with  the  butt  of  a  pistol.  The 
vote-getting  scar  still  remains. 
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The  gentle  art  of  politics  remains  on  the  brink  of  tears  the  next.  It  is 
a  matter  of  personal  visitation  in  not  an  oratorical  trick  of  the  William 
Mississippi,  just  as  dirt  and  loose  Jennings  Bryan  variety,  but  an 
gravel  remain  the  principal  ingredi-  evangelistic  zeal  surviving  from  Bil- 
ents  of  its  highways.  High-pressure  bo's  earlier  preaching  days.  More- 
ring  tactics,  radio  speeches,  cam-  over,  he  knows  what  to  feed  the 
paign  documents,  full-page  adver-  multitudes,  and  how  to  attract  the 
tisements  and  brass-band  ballyhoos  eye.  In  his  last  campaign  for  gover- 
are  taken  as  insults  by  the  country  nor,  he  advocated  a  State-owned 
voters  unless  mixed  with  the  flesh  printing  plant  and  the  paving  of 
and  blood  of  the  candidate  himself,  roads  with  vitrified  brick  made  by 
They  demand  that  the  office  seeker  convict  labor. 

make  a  personal  appearance,  extend  He  carried  a  school  book  in  one 
his  weary  hand  for  the  sign  and  the  hand  and  a  brick  in  the  other,  whirl- 
pump,  eat  their  chicken  dinner  and  ing  them  dangerously  above  the 
cake  on  the  ground,  and  use  his  heads  of  his  hearers  whenever  he 
husky  voice  to  praise  the  poor  and  reached  those  subjects.  It  was  too 
damn  the  rich,  particularly  the  palpable  a  demonstration  to  be  for- 
corporate  rich.  gotten,  and  when  the  ballots  were 

counted  in  1927,  the  majority  went 

No  MAN  knows  the  rural  mind  in  for  Bilbo,  books  and  bricks.  Only 

Mississippi  better  than  Bilbo.  Bilbo  is  left  today.  The  legislature 

No  man  can  call  more  voters  on  the  refused  his  printing  plant  scheme  and 

banks  of  the  creeks  and  at  the  forks  he  neglected  to  go  further  with  the 

of  the  road  more  readily  by  their  first  vitrified  brick  idea  after  the  victory 

names  than  Bilbo,  nor  enquire  more  was  won. 

accurately  after  their  first-born.  It  is  It  was  the  same  campaigning  in 
the  reason  that  he  dismisses  the  which  his  surviving  opponent  in  the 
urban  voters  with  a  contemptuous  second  primary,  Dennis  Murphree, 
snort  for  their  measly  eighteen  per  faced  the  highly  embarrassing  neces- 
cent  of  the  voting  strength.  It  is  also  sity,  from  a  Mississippi  political 
much  of  the  reason  that  he  has  been  standpoint,  of  calling  out  the  na- 
Governor  of  Mississippi  or  has  domi-  tional  guard  to  keep  the  talented 
nated  the  election  of  governor  since  citizens  of  the  capital  from  lynching 
1915  with  but  one  lone  death-dis-  a  Negro.  Bilbo  gently  hinted  that  no 
turbed  exception.  It  is  likewise  the  Negro  was  worth  calling  out  the  na- 
reason  he  will  enter  the  race  for  the  tional  guard  to  protect,  and  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1934  with  brothers  of  the  white-robes  and 
the  country  cockiness  born  only  of  hoods  agreed  that  he  was  correct.  It 
repeated  successes.  garnered  some  hundred  per  cent 
On  the  stump  Bilbo  is  a  human  American  votes  for  Bilbo  that  other- 
autogyro.  His  stubby  arms  whirl  con-  wise  might  have  gone  for  law  and 
stantly  above  his  head,  his  deep  order. 

voice  alternately  roars  and  idles,  and  If  any  of  his  friends  gets  into  trou- 

he  can  lift  his  audience  into  fevered  ble,  Bilbo,  himself  no  stranger  to  a 

shouts  one  minute,  dropping  it  gently  jail  cell,  draws  no  boundary  line  in 
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rushing  to  their  rescue.  He  sent  eight-  train  in  Mississippi  during  the  1927 

een  national  guardsmen  to  accom-  flood,  debarked  at  an  all-negro  town 

pany  one  of  his  friends  on  a  ten-mile  called  Mound  Bayou,  and  danced  on 

trip  because  rumors  of  a  fist-fight  the  station  platform  with  a  Negro 

in  which  his  friend  might  come  ofT  woman.  The  story  hit  the  country 

second  best  had  reached  his  sympa-  overnight  and  Hoover's  headquar- 

thetic  ears.  ters  in  Washington  faced  the  job  of 

Built  like  a  bantam-weight,  Bilbo  answering  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
not  only  talks  like  a  fighter,  but  disturb  neither  white  nor  black  at  the 
looks  as  if  he  might  have  done  fairly  polls.  It  was  a  difficult  job,  and  rather 
well  with  his  fists  in  his  younger  days,  crudely  done,  as  George  Akerson  ad- 
Wherever  he  goes,  the  voters  see  a  mitted  when  it  blew  over.  Bilbo 
wiry  little  man  with  a  pistol-butt  grinned  at  the  fabrication, 
scar  down  one  cheek,  a  diamond  "It  was  just  like  asking  old  high- 
horse-shoe  stick-pin  in  a  red  necktie,  collar  Herbert  if  he  had  quit  beating 
an  expensive  but  unpressed  suit,  and  his  wife,"  said  Bilbo.  "He  couldn't 
a  pocket-full  of  cheap  cigars.  What-  say  yes  and  he  couldn't  say  no." 
ever  the  introducing  speakers  say  Mississippi  went  heavily  for  Al 
about  him,  he  ignores  it  absolutely,  Smith.  Other  States  of  the  solid 
and  not  from  a  stab  at  modesty.  South  broke  away,  but  Bilbo  of  the 

He  disdains  anecdotes.  He  prob-  Bulrushes  delivered  the  children  of 
ably  has  never  told  a  half-dozen  jokes  the  wilderness.  In  recognition,  he  has 
in  all  his  twenty-five  years  of  public  been  notified  that  he  is  to  be  among 
speaking.  Privately,  he  has  a  favor-  the  principal  speakers  of  the  Demo- 
ite  bed-time  story  that  has  been  cratic  party  in  the  1932  campaign, 
carried  over  the  continent  by  travel 
ing  men,  and  in  a  hotel  lobby,  sur-  "T\  /TY  NAME  means  a  two-edged 
rounded  only  by  admiring  males,  his  XV JL  sword,"  Bilbo  told  the  capi- 
repertoire  is  as  purple  as  that  of  a  tal  correspondents  watching  him 
half-lit  Congressman.  But  on  the  sign  a  vitriolic  message  to  the  legis- 
stump,  before  his  beloved  people  lature.  "What's  more,  I'm  both 
from  the  bushes,  a  shout  of  "hooray  edges." 

for  Bilbo"  is  sweeter  music  to  his  ear         He  is  substantially  correct  both  in 

than  a  round  of  laughter,  and  for  a  the  definition  and  the  application, 

benediction  he  prefers  an  amen  to  a  An  admiring  clerk  in  the  Department 

guffaw.  of  Archives  and  History  discovered  a 

His  fame  as  a  speaker  spread  to  the  column  of  data  under  "  Bilbo  "  in  the 

East,  and  in  1928  the  National  Demo-  new  Oxford  dictionary  and  lugged  a 

cratic  Executive  Committee  sent  an  volume  up  to  the  governor's  office  for 

S.O.S.  to  Bilbo  to  take  the  stump  for  his  inspection.  Two  things  amazed 

Al  Smith.  The  solid  South  was  re-  him:  the  bulk  of  material  under  his 

ported  slipping  and  the  faithful  and  curious  name,  and  the  fact  that  there 

effective  were  needed  at  the  helm.  He  was  a  dictionary  in  existence  larger 

lost  little  time.   In  Memphis  at  a  than  his  Webster's  unabridged, 
burlesque  theatre  he  charged  that         "The  man  Bilbo,"  his  Napoleonic 

Herbert  Hoover  stopped  his  special  way  of  referring  to  himself,  was  born 
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October  13,  1877.  Seven  other  Bilbos  habits  of  the  natives  of  his  section 

preceded  him,  and  when  Theodore  and  plunged  into  an  early  marriage, 

was  christened,  the  elder  Bilbo  de-  He  took  his  bride  to  Nashville  and 

cided  he  had  contributed  enough  to  entered    Vanderbilt    University.    J. 

God  and  country.  From  then  on  he  Ham  Lewis  of  Chicago  was  a  law 

devoted  his  talents  to  the  frantic  task  school    class-mate.    In    1907    Bilbo 

of  feeding  the  little  Bilbos,  a  first  graduated,    rushed    home    and    an- 

class  job  in  a  second  class  country,  nounced  for  the  State  senate.  He  was 

That  was  back  in  the  days  when  overwhelmingly  elected.  It  was  the 

South  Mississippi  farmers  surveyed  political  birth  of  the  Mussolini  of 

the  tall  and  stately  yellow  pines  that  Mississippi,    red-necks    substituting 

cluttered  their  holdings,  and  cursed  for  black  shirts. 
Jehovah  roundly  for  putting  them  in         Not  a  year  has  passed  since  1907 

the  way  of  the  plough.  When  shrewd  without  the  rasping  voice  of  Bilbo 

Northern  lumbermen  offered  the  Mis-  being  heard  at  the  forks  of  the  road 

sissippians  from  twenty-five  cents  to  and  on  the  banks  of  the  creek  in  be- 

two  dollars  an  acre  for  the  right  to  half  of  his  beloved  common  people. 

cut  the  trees  away,  the  amazed  na-  Of  course  he  was  shrewd  and  dema- 

tives  hastened  to  sign  on  the  dotted  gogic  enough   in   the   beginning   to 

line,  and  then  rushed  off  behind  the  select  the  side  of  the  majority.  In 

barns  to  give  the  horse-laugh  to  the  Mississippi,  seventy- two  out  of  every 

damn-fool  Yankees.  For  who  could  hundred  qualified  electors  are  rural 

cut  away  an  acre  of  trees  with  an  citizens,  residents  not  of  small  towns, 

axe?  Skidders,  loggers,  geared- wheel  but  of  star  routes,  R.F.D.'s,  country 

locomotives  and  circular  saws  moved  lanes  and  straggling  farms.  Bilbo  is 

to  the  edge  of  the  pines  and  gnawed  their  hero  and  the  hero  of  their  chil- 

in  to  the  tune  of  around  $500  an  acre  dren.  The  worship  they  once  lavished 

profit  for  the  damn-fool  Yankees,  upon  James  K.  Vardaman,  governor, 

Today  the  land  down   there  is   as  United  States  Senator  and  founder 

naked  as  nudists,  and  chief  among  of  the  rural  faction  in  Mississippi  poli- 

the  administrative  problems  of  the  tics,  is  now  bestowed  upon  the  little 

little  piney-woods  runt  now  occupy-  piney-woods  runt  who  succeeded  him 

ing  the  governor's  chair  in  Missis-  as  the  leader  of  the  boys  from  the  bul- 

sippi  is  some  way  to  re- forest  the  rushes.  Its  members  are  perpetuating 

desolate  lands  or  to  get  rid  of  their  his  name  in  Mississippi  by  use  of  it 

stumps  to  make  them  "fitten  fer  to  as  a  Christian  handle  for  their  legiti- 

plough."  mates.  More  than  200,  most  of  them 

As  a  native  of  the  piney-woods,  now  bordering  the  age  of  adolescence 

Bilbo  showed  the  effects  of  a  poor  answered  that  way  to  the  1930  cen- 

country  childhood  and  ceased  growth  sus  takers. 

at  sixty-two  inches.  His  school  days  His  first  term  as  Governor  of  Mis- 
found  him  distinguished  neither  in  sissippi — 1916  to  1920  —  gave  him 
scholarship  nor  leadership,  and  when  the  title  he  likes : "  Bilbo  the  Builder." 
a  struggling  little  Pearl  River  county  Bilbo  survived  the  World  War  period 
high  school  awarded  him  a  diploma  without  volunteering  dramatically 
he  fell  in  line  with  the  customary  as  a  buck-private  or  being  called  a 
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pro-German;  he  signed  his  name  to  tal  stenographer.   Bilbo  refused  to 

the  document  that  made  Mississippi  testify  and  a  Federal  judge  sentenced 

the  first  State  in  the  Union  to  ratify  him  to  thirty  days  in  jail  for  con- 

the  Prohibition  amendment  to  the  tempt  of  court.  The  deputies  took 

Constitution;  he  advocated  and  sue-  him  to  Oxford,  site  of  the  University 

ceeded  in  getting  the  lagging  Missis-  of  Mississippi,  and  lodged  him  be- 

sippi    to   build   a   State   tubercular  hind  the  bars.  The  chancellor  of  the 

sanatorium,  a  colony  for  the  feeble-  University  brought  him  three  good 

minded,  an  industrial  training  school  meals  a  day.  Admirers  by  the  hun- 

for  juvenile  criminals,   a  group  of  dreds  sent  him  books,  cigars,  money 

charity  hospitals  and  another  State  and  advice.  A  martyr  was  again  in 

teachers'    college.   He   thought   the  the  making.  At  the  end  of  ten  days 

State  advancing  so  rapidly  that  it  the  sentence  was  lifted.  Out  the  jail 

was  time  to  force  cattle-owners  to  doors  walked  Theodore  G.  Bilbo  - 

drive  their  animals  to  the  dipping  exactly  one  hundred  days  before  the 

vats.  But  that  was  a  political  mis-  voters  of  Mississippi  were  to  nomi- 

take,  even  at  a  time  when  Mississippi  nate  another  governor  to  succeed  the 

was  so  infested  with  cattle  tick  that  incumbent  Lothario, 

surrounding   States   hastily  erected  "That  jail-bird  Bilbo,"  cried  the 

barbed-wire    boundary    fences    and  opposition,  "  is  politically  dead  from 

pronounced    indefinite    quarantines,  now  on." 

A  circuit  judge  opposed  the  cattle-  .  Women  had  just  been  enfranchised 
dipping  law  and  on  that  one  issue  and  Henry  L.  Whitfield,  president  of 
alone  defeated  Bilbo  in  1918  for  a  the  Mississippi  State  College  for 
seat  in  Congress  —  Pat  Harrison,  Women,  was  running  away  with  the 
who  went  to  the  Senate  that  year  gubernatorial  race.  Bilbo  calmly  an- 
victor  over  James  K.  Vardaman,  one  nounced  as  a  candidate,  and  in  the 
of  the  "wilful  nine"  whose  defeat  most  hilarious  hundred  days  in  Mis- 
was  demanded  by  Woodrow  Wilson,  sissippi  political  history  he  ran  up 
After  the  Congressional  defeat,  enough  votes  to  get  into  the  second 
and  being  barred  by  the  Mississippi  primary.  Whitfield  won  by  a  skimpy 
Constitution  from  succession  in  office  margin,  but  word  went  around  that 
as  governor,  Bilbo  publicly  an-  it  would  be  Bilbo  four  years  later, 
nounced  that  he  would  help  promote  It  was.  He  sold  his  little  newspaper 
his  friend  Lee  M.  Russell  from  the  for  a  dollar  and  the  friendly  mort- 
lieutenant-governorship.  It  was  a  gages  and  moved  back  to  the  familiar 
whaling  victory  for  the  Bilbo  faction,  scenes  of  the  capital  and  the  mansion, 
but  three  years  later  Federal  depu-  Bilbo  of  the  Bulrushes  had  been 
ties  were  hunting  Bilbo  at  his  Poplar-  commissioned  once  again  to  lead  his 
ville  pecan  farm  with  a  subpoena.  He  people  out  of  the  wilderness.  The 
was  wanted  badly  as  a  witness  in  status  of  the  State  today  suggests 
a  $100,000  seduction  suit  brought  that  something  evidently  went  wrong 
against  Governor  Russell  by  a  capi-  with  the  compass. 
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nation    has    its    legends,         The  Grand  Fleet  could  only  put  to  sea  with 
persistent    and   well-nigh    in-      an  escort  of  nearly  100  destroyers,  no  capital 

* 


J  *  -11       vr  A   ^.L     i  ship  could  leave  its  base  without  an  escort 

^  controvertible   Not  the  least  craftj  and  the  German  u_boats 


j  _ 

among   America  S    IS    her    theory   Ot  hampered  our  squadrons  to  an  extent. 

self-defense,     which     is     almost     as  which  had  never  been  foreseen. 
venerable  and  outdated  as  the  laws 
of  the  Medes  and  the  Persians.  Yet  the  submarine  alone  was  re- 

Along  with  many  other  supposedly  sponsible    for    this    blow    to    naval 

modern  nations  she  still  retains  a  prowess.  The  airplane  had  not  yet 

childlike  faith  in  forts  and  in  navies:  advanced  to  its  later  successes,  nor 

forts  that  are  the  lineal  descendants  had   chemical  warfare   entered   the 

of  medieval  castles  and  city  walls  picture.  The  tradition  of  Sal  amis  was 

and  the  high  towers  which,  enabling  still  invincible  until  one  fine  morning 

an  irate  citizenry  to  hurl  defiance  and  it   was   learned   that    a   little   sub- 

anything  else  handy  in  the  way  of  marine,  the  U-9,  which  cost  perhaps 

stones,  hot  coals,  boiling  oil,  arrows  half  a  million  dollars,  had  torpedoed 

or  javelins  at  the  hostile  troops  be-  three  large  British  armored  cruisers 

low,  were  such  popular  examples  of  off  the  Broad  Fourteens,  with  a  loss 

municipal  architecture;  navies  whose  of  about  2,400  lives  and  about  $15,- 

family  tree  has  roots  deep  under  the  000,000. 

waters  by  Salamis,  where  they  first         The  staggering  shock  of  this  event, 

achieved  glory  and  firmly  established  coupled  with  the  subsequent  sinking 

the   tradition    that    a   nation   with  of  the  super  dreadn  aught  Audacious 

its    back    to   the    wall    could    save  by  a  submarine-laid  mine,  blazed  a 

itself  by  the   strategic   use   of  sea  sea  trail  for  the  smaller,  swifter  vessel 

power.  of  the  future.  No  government  can 

Yet  history  nowhere  records  that  afford  to  risk  such  costly  investments 

either  fortifications  or  fleets  are  a  in  battleships  or  the  effect  of  their 

guarantee   of  protection.    Carthage  loss  on  the  people's  morale. 
is  gone  and  Greece  and  Rome  also.         The    action    of   the    British   Ad- 

Certainly  the  sea  power  myth  was  miralty  is  highly  significant,  for  with 

not   borne   out   by   the   records   of  the  news  of  the  loss  of  the  H.  M.  S. 

battleships  in  the  World  War.  In-  Cress  eyy  Hague,  and  Aboukir,  we  are 

deed,  British  official  historians  dis-  informed  by  Lieutenant  Commander 

close  that:  J.  M.  Kenworthy,  R.N.,  Member  of 
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Parliament,  in  his  New  Wars;  New 
Weapons ,  that: 

This  was  the  first  actual  demonstration  of 
what  one  of  the  newer  weapons  could  do. 
The  Admiralty  and  Higher  Command  awoke 
with  a  start.  The  Grand  Fleet  evacuated  the 
North  Sea  as  fast  as  its  long  lines  could 
steam,  taking  refuge  in  Lough  Swilly,  on  the 
north  coast  of  Ireland,  hundreds  of  miles 
from  the  fighting  area.  .  .  .  These  were  the 
days  when  the  greatest  battles  the  world  had 
ever  seen  were  raging.  .  .  in  France  —  the 
Marne  —  Ypres.  .  .  .  And  the  Grand  Fleet, 
very  symbol  of  the  might  of  Britain,  was 
literally  off  the  map.  .  .  .  Defenses  were 
hurriedly  erected  at  Scapa  Flow.  .  .  old 
liners  and  passenger  ships  sunk  in  the  wide 
entrances  .  .  .  nets  and  booms  laid  down, 
batteries  and  searchlights  established.  Fi 
nally,  the  Grand  Fleet  was  able  to  emerge 
from  the  Irish  mists  and  take  up  its  station  at 
Scapa  Flow  .  .  .  until  the  defenses  in  the 
Firth  of  Forth  were  completed. 

THE  airplane  is  said  to  have  en 
gaged  in  only  one  actual  conflict 
between  rival  fleets  during  the  War, 
this  event  being  celebrated  each 
year  by  a  dinner  in  London  of  the 
former  personnel  of  the  H.  M.  S. 
Engadiney  from  which  converted 
channel  steamer  a  seaplane  went  up 
at  the  Battle  of  Jutland.  But  the 
menace  of  air  attack  was  already 
recognized  by  that  astute  observer. 
Admiral  Sims,  chief  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Forces  in  Europe,  who 
stated: 

It  has  been  said  in  the  past  that  the  battle 
ship  is  the  backbone  of  the  fleet,  but  I  be 
lieve  it  is  so  no  more.  A  battleship  has  no 
defense  against  aircraft  but  small  anti-aircraft 
guns.  On  the  Western  Front,  one  hit  in  a 
thousand  was  considered  a  good  average  with 
massed  batteries  firing  at  a  plane,  with 
plenty  of  observations  to  decide  the  range. 
The  best  experts  now  agree  that  the  results 
of  anti-aircraft  firing  from  a  ship  are  negli 
gible.  In  my  judgment,  it  matters  little 
whether  the  big  ships  now  in  use  in  the  world 


navies  are  scrapped  or  left  as  they  are,  be 
cause  in  any  case,  they  will  be  of  no  further 
use. 

In  view  of  the  astounding  claims 
that  have  since  been  made  by  various 
"experts"  as  to  the  successes  of 
"  Archy  "  fire,  this  clear-cut  comment 
from  an  authoritative  source  de 
serves  the  most  thoughtful  attention. 
Remember  this:  that  the  effective 
ness  of  anti-aircraft  gunners  in  peace 
time  operations  is  theoretical  to  a 
high  degree,  because  such  practice 
is  carried  on  with  towed  targets.  It  is 
practically  impossible  to  hoist  these 
above  15,000  feet,  they  slow  down 
the  towing  plane,  and  the  aviators 
are  unable  to  make  sharp  banks  and 
sudden  turns  or  do  other  acrobatics 
with  them,  because  the  cable  line 
snaps  off  easily,  and  the  target  is 
dropped. 

However,  the  "record  firings"  of 
the  anti-aircraft  forces  are  impressive 
events,  and  to  the  average  layman 
on  the  ground,  the  bursts  of  shells  in 
the  air  seem  as  effective  as  one  might 
wish.  The  truth  is  that  the  anti-air 
craft  advocates  are  up  against  an 
exceedingly  stiff  proposition  and 
they  know  it.  Aviation  has  made 
tremendous  strides  in  the  last  ten 
years,  and  the  present  type  of  speedy, 
maneuverable,  high-altitude  plane 
presents  painfully  ticklish  problems 
to  the  gunner. 

Technical  and  service  journals 
often  have  significant  statements 
on  anti-aircraft  firing  that  indicate 
the  weakness  of  certain  vital  phases 
in  its  present  stage  of  develop 
ment.  For  example,  one  writer  in 
a  recent  issue  of  Mechanical  Engi 
neering,  in  speaking  of  a  new  auto 
matic  anti-aircraft  data  computor, 
remarks: 
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It  must  be  admitted  that  the  solution,  though 
theoretically  exact,  does  not  result  in  perfect 
accuracy  of  fire.  The  projectiles,  passing 
through  several  atmospheric  strata,  are  acted 
upon  by  variable  conditions  of  wind  and  air 
density  which  are  very  difficult  to  determine 
in  advance  from  the  ground.  The  maneuver 
ability  of  the  modern  airplane  makes  it  diffi 
cult  to  predict  where  it  will  travel  during  the 
time  of  the  flight  of  the  projectile.  In  spite  of 
these  very  real  difficulties,  satisfactory  per 
centages  of  hits  are  expected,  and  actually 
obtained  in  tests  approximating  service 
conditions. 

The  theoretical  attitude,  and  the 
atmosphere  of  hopeful  expectancy 
are  typical  of  anti-aircraft  defense. 
To  what  extent  it  may  be  considered 
that  the  "tests"  in  question  even 
very  remotely  approach  service  con 
ditions  —  i.e.,  war-time  activity  — 
will  be  shown  later.  It  is  this  great 
gap  in  the  present  method  of  training 
gunners  that  forms  the  crux  of  the 
disbelief  of  aviators  in  the  future 
success  of  anti-aircraft  firing,  when 
arrangements  of  the  weather,  wind, 
clouds,  fog,  hour,  ceiling,  course, 
speed,  will  not  be  altogether  in  favor 
of  the  gunners,  as  is  now  the  case. 

Unfortunately,  the  Coast  Artillery 
as  well  as  the  Navy  seem  to  have 
been  far  more  intent  upon  obtaining 
impressive  official  records  to  present 
to  their  chiefs  in  Washington  than 
in  maintaining  persistent,  construc 
tive  practice  with  free-flying  aircraft 
whose  course,  altitude,  and  speed 
were  not  already  determined  in  ad 
vance  by  the  gunners. 

In  the  present  procedure  the 
aviator  takes  off  with  his  "towed 
sleeve"  trailing  out  behind  him  and 
a  stand-by  plane  ready  to  relieve  him 
if  his  gas  runs  out  while  the  anti 
aircraft  battery  spends  six  or  seven 
hours  getting  ready.  Finally,  the 
"rehearsal  runs"  are  concluded  and 


the  gunners  start  the  real  "test 
firing." 

But  in  a  war,  it  is  obvious  that  no 
gunner  can  hope  to  have  the  enemy 
wing  commander  radio  in,  "Get  all 
set,  boys.  We're  coming  over  to 
night  at  25,000  feet,  at  around  225 
miles  per  hour,  and  will  4  a.m.  be  all 
right  with  you?  Or  do  you  want  a  bit 
of  practice?" 

Even  when  the  air  attack  is  antici 
pated,  and  the  squadrons  are  on  the 
alert  or  in  the  air  on  patrol,  the  de 
fenders  are  apt  to  be  sold  short.  This 
fact  was  demonstrated  at  Panama  a 
year  or  two  ago  in  the  spring  maneu 
vers,  when  the  Army  and  Navy 
forces  combined  to  "protect"  the 
Canal  from  hostile  air  squadrons. 

The  carrier  Lexington  with  about  a 
hundred  planes  was  assigned  as  the 
"enemy,"  while  a  vastly  superior 
force  of  Army  and  Navy  planes  from 
ships  and  shore  stations,  anti-aircraft 
batteries  and  vessels  of  the  Scouting 
Fleet  guarded  the  locks.  The  air 
squadrons  took  off  from  the  Lexing 
ton  at  three  in  the  morning,  while  it 
was  still  dark.  A  cruiser  had  trailed 
them  all  night,  and  though  notified 
that  it  had  been  "sunk"  by  the 
carrier,  refused  to  believe  it,  and 
duly  reported  the  activities  of  the 
"enemy." 

An  hour  later,  the  naval  aviators 
arrived  over  the  Canal,  still  un- 
caught.  It  was  growing  light  in  the 
sky,  but  was  still  dark  and  misty  on 
the  ground,  as  the  planes  "rolled 
over"  at  15,000  feet  and  dived  down 
on  their  target,  the  locks.  Very 
lights  indicated  the  success  of  the 
maneuver,  and  the  aviators  leveled 
off  to  watch  the  performance  on  the 
field  below  them,  where  the  startled 
gunners  were  running  out  of  their 
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pup  tents,  their  shoes  and  trousers  in 
their  hands,  to  man  the  guns. 

In  spite  of  the  return  of  the  Army 
pilots  at  this  moment,  the  naval 
aviators  made  their  escape,  a  reserve 
squadron  protecting  their  departure 
and  again  "bombing"  the  defenders. 
This  maneuver  proved  to  the  Army 
and  Navy  officials,  what  European 
experts  have  also  discovered,  how 
difficult  a  problem  it  is  to  protect  a 
strategic  point  against  air  attack. 

BUT  the  anti-aircraft  forces  do  not 
want  to  admit  this.  In  fact,  they 
refuse  to  admit  it.  Our  generals  are 
still  peering  back  into  the  thin  mists 
of  the  Civil  War,  when  sea-coast 
cities  demanded  their  just  due  of  at 
least  one  fort  apiece,  complete  with 
cannon,  grass  terrace,  and  in  later 
years,  the  disappearing  gun. 

This  simple  trust  in  forts,  how 
ever,  received  a  terrific  blow  in  the 
first  days  of  the  World  War,  with  the 
fall  of  Liege.  The  United  States  had, 
with  the  enthusiastic  aid  of  its 
politicians,  invested  heavily  in  sea 
coast  defenses  in  1895,  Just  prior  to 
our  war  with  Spain,  and  a  grand 
total  of  $250,000,000  had  been  ex 
pended  upon  these  impressive  forti 
fications,  in  the  years  that  ensued. 
Every  one  supposed  that  they  were 
absolutely  impregnable,  up  to  the 
moment  that  the  German  Army 
cheerfully  demolished  this  legend  by 
capturing  Liege,  nine  forts  and  all. 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  this 
fall  of  the  mighty  was  attained  with 
out  aid  of  gas  or  aircraft,  the  two 
greatest  weapons  against  forts,  to 
day. 

According  to  the  combined  opin 
ions  of  the  world's  keenest  experts 
and  strategists,  future  wars  will  be 


radically  different  from  any  we  have 
known  in  the  past.  They  insist  that 
the  Four  Horsemen  of  future  victory 
will  include  air  power,  on  a  new 
and  startling  scale;  gas,  and  a  choice 
of  explosive,  incendiary,  or  poison 
bombs;  tanks,  of  greater  range  and 
mobility  and  speed;  and  submarines. 
General  von  Diemling,  former  com 
mandant  of  the  Fifteenth  German 
Army  Corps,  recently  commented: 

All  air  maneuvers  organized  by  the  Great 
Powers  in  recent  years  have  corroborated  the 
opinion  that  no  effective  defense  against  air 
attack  is  possible  ....  French  citizens  are 
mistaken  if  they  think  they  can  sleep  peace 
fully  behind  the  eastern  fortifications  now 
being  built. 

Another  of  the  advocates  of  an 
offensive  system  of  protection  is 
General  Douhet  of  the  French  Army, 
who  believes  that  the  only  sure  de 
fense  against  enemy  air  attack  is 
counter-air  attack  with  battle  planes. 
The  perils  of  gas  have  been  graphi 
cally  discussed  by  many  experts, 
among  whom  Professor  Langevin,  of 
the  College  de  France  points  out  that 
a  large  city,  like  Paris,  could  easily  be 
annihilated  in  an  hour  by  the  gas 
bombs  carried  by  a  hundred  planes. 

Incendiary  bombs  are  equally  dan 
gerous  to  the  city  dweller,  and  being 
small,  can  be  carried  in  quantity  by 
air  squadrons  so  that  fires  would 
break  out  in  so  many  places  that  no 
fire  department  could  hope  to  cope 
with  the  situation.  The  termite  filling 
of  these  bombs  develops  such  a  tre 
mendous  heat  that  water  does  not 
extinguish  it. 

Much  of  the  supposed  protection 
from  anti-aircraft  defenses  is  in  de 
fiance  of  these  facts,  as  the  advocates 
discount  the  dangers  in  advance, 
exactly  as  they  discounted  the  psy- 
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chological  effect  of  strafing  men  from  forty-five  seconds.  There  will  be  no 
aircraft.  Yet  in  the  short  "war"  re-  time  for  unlimbering  or  setting  up 
cently  carried  on  against  the  rebels  in  the  machine  gun  tripods,  after  the 
Chile,  a  brief  twenty  minutes  was  planes  are  sighted." 
entirely  ample  to  subdue  the  fleet.  In  order  to  handle  anti-aircraft 
Surely  this  is  a  world  record!  But  it  is  defense  properly  it  is  necessary  to 
also  a  practical  example  of  actual  set  aside  a  tremendous  number  of 
air  conflict,  as  opposed  to  theory,  men,  not  merely  to  man  the  guns, 
and  is  quite  in  line  with  the  work  but  to  carry  on  the  various  con 
done  by  British  air  squadrons  in  nected  duties.  Searchlights,  sound- 
policing  their  mandate  in  Iraq  and  locators,  battery  instruments,  signal 
the  northwest  frontier  of  India,  wires  to  headquarters,  all  require 
where  the  effectiveness  and  low  cost  men,  and  behind  the  scenes  more 
of  air  control  has  startled  the  entire  men  to  feed  and  supply  them.  The 
world  of  experts.  War  Department  would  need  to  set 

All  this  is  ignored  by  the  anti-air-  apart  approximately  twenty  per  cent 
craft  factions.  They  are  not  inter-  of  the  six  million  men  needed  to 
ested  in  the  problems  of  cost,  or  of  mobilize  for  any  big  emergency  in 
upkeep,  or  of  the  value  and  the  im-  this  one  type  of  work, 
portance  of  time,  and  its  relation  to  Aside  from  all  this  is  the  tremen- 
air  power,  nor  do  they  yet  admit  the  dous  cost.  Congress  plans  to  spend 
deadly  effectiveness  of  air  attack.  $3 5,48 2, 198  on  a  programme  of  sea 
Raids  will  invariably  be  made  at  un-  coast  defenses.  These  will  bolster  up 
expected  hours,  from  approaches  and  our  thirty-five-year  old  fortifications; 
angles  least  favorable  to  the  gunners,  a  further  addition  of  $8,000,000  will 
and  safest  for  the  attackers;  yet  the  be  required  for  searchlights.  But  it 
defenders  are  evidently  expected  to  was  indicated  last  winter  before  one 
live  through  explosive,  incendiary  or  of  the  committee  hearings  in  Wash- 
poison  gas  bombing,  and  still  fire  ington  that  whether  the  guns  were  or 
accurately  at  their  elusive  targets,  were  not  effective,  to  place  them 
seen  dimly,  if  at  all,  through  clouds  everywhere  they  might  be  needed 
of  smoke  screen,  and  moving  at  dizzy  would  bankrupt  the  nation.  This 
rates  of  speed  well  over  200  miles  an  statement  was  made  by  Congress- 
hour,  man  Collins,  who  added: 

As  the  concentrated  fire  power  of  .  _  at  one  time  this  was  pianned  on  the 

an  attack  squadron  is  about  54,000  island  of  Oahu  .  .  .  so  that  they  could  shoot 

rounds  of  ammunition,  the  gunners  various  distances,  and  so  thick  around  the 

are  expected  to  survive  the  equiva-  j^land  that  n.°  enemv  could  ever  approach  it. 

i             r  r        r                  i     i      v    •  •           c  But  it  was  discovered  that  it  would  cost  two 

lent  of  fire  from  a  whole  division  of  or  three  bmm  ^m  to  defclid  that  one 

infantry  —  some  75,000  men.  spotj  so  they  had  to  abandon  it  on  that  ac- 

Lieutenant   R.    C.   Oliver   points  count, 
out  in  a  recent  issue  of  Field  Artillery  > 

"The  time  from  first  to  last  sight  of  /npHE  theory  of  anti-aircraft  gun- 

the  enemy  planes  will  not  be  over  JL  nery  is  something  like   this:   a 

two  minutes  and  they  will  not  remain  shell  from  the  standard,  three  inch, 

within    effective   range    more    than  75  mm.  gun,  is  supposed  to  have  an 
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effective  radius  of  fifty  yards  from  particularly  since  the  spray  of  a  shell 

the   bursting   point.    An   imaginary  tends  to  go  forward,  and  there  is  said 

cube  with  a  fifty-yard  edge  is  con-  to  be  no  backward  explosion, 

structed  around  each  shell  burst,  and  After  a  plane  has  actually  been 

if  the  tow  target  is  anywhere  inside  sighted  certain  definite  things  must 

that  imaginary  cube  when  the  shell  be  done  to  get  the  shell  started  into 

bursts,  the  artillery  takes  credit  for  the  air,  and  even  for  the  most  highly 

a  safe  hit,  and  a  plane  shot  down,  trained  gun  crew  in  the  world  these 

even  though  no  sign  of  a  hit  shows  up  take  time,  if  only  a  few  seconds,  or 

on  the  target.  fractions  of  seconds.  This  period  can 

But  the  three  inch  guns  are  said  to  be,  and  will  be,  fully  translated  by 

be  almost  wholly  ineffective  at  alti-  the  pilot  in  terms  of  speed,  different 

tudes  under  3,000  feet,  because  of  the  altitude,   and  course;   and,   as  was 

rapid  change  in  the  angular  declina-  shown   at  Aberdeen  in   the   fall  of 

tion  of  the  plane.  At  8,000  feet,  about  1928,  this  fact  is  going  to  make  many 

twenty-five  seconds  are  required  to  of  the  present "  victories  "  claimed  by 

get  the  shell  up  to  its  bursting  point  the  anti-aircraft  factions  look  very 

near  the  plane,  and  in  that  length  of  different. 

time  the  pilot  has  probably  changed  It  was  said  to  have  been  the  first 

both  his  course  and  his  altitude.  At  occasion  in  the  history  of  the  Air 

12,000  feet  there  are  still  more  trou-  Corps  that  their  pilots  had  been  per- 

bles  for  the  gunner,  for  he  has  to  mi t ted  to  fly  just  as  they  wished  on 

contend  with  the  deflection  of  the  such  a  test  firing,  and  the  results 

wind  drift,  air  density,  and  also  has  were  astonishing  to  the  gunners.  The 

difficulty  in  determining  the  exact  pilots  had  decided  to  use  a  plane 

altitude  of  the  plane,   particularly  which  was  new  to  the  Coast  Artillery 

under  conditions  of  fog,  clouds  or  and  which  had  a  speed  of  fifty  miles 

darkness.  an  hour  more  than  the  old  DH,  with 

Further,  it  must  be  realized  that  which  the  shock  troops  had  so  care- 

the  actual  area  of  vulnerability  on  an  fully  trained. 

airplane  is  small,  consisting  chiefly  of  The  exhibition  started  with  the 
the  motor  and  pilot.  This  fact  was  pilots  coming  over  the  range  at  vary- 
well  known  in  the  War;  many  planes  ing  heights,  from  3,000  to  9,000  feet, 
though  badly  scarred  and  shattered,  and  at  speeds  far  beyond  what  the 
were  flown  safely  back  to  their  re-  gunners  had  anticipated.  Instead  of 
spective  airdromes  if  the  aviator  and  shoving  calmly  along  on  an  easy 
the  engine  came  through  without  a  straight  line  through  the  air,  the 
direct  hit.  A  modern  plane,  traveling  aviators  darted  around  the  sky  like 
at,  say,  175  miles  an  hour,  presents  mosquitoes.  According  to  one  ob- 
little  opportunity  for  such  a  hit:  the  server,  the  shots  did  not  come  within 
width  of  a  burst  of  shell  has  been  es-  300  yards  of  an  actual  hit. 
timated  as  being  somewhere  near  A  performance  along  rather  differ- 
forty-five  feet  of  danger  wide,  and  ent  lines  was  conducted  in  Hawaii 
about  a  hundred  feet  of  danger  long;  several  years  ago  when  the  Coast 
thus  the  aviator  can  move  out  of  Artillery  decided  to  "defend"  Pearl 
danger  in  roughly  a  sixth  of  a  second,  Harbor  by  night,  and  ordered  the 
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aviators  to  come  in  over  the  one 
clear  area  in  a  little  triangle  whose 
apex  was  usually  free  of  clouds  or 
fog.  Eight  searchlights  were  con 
centrated  on  this  spot,  and  although 
there  were  open  270  degrees  of  an 
approach  far  more  favorable  to 
enemy  air  squadrons,  the  gunners  in 
sisted  that  the  pilots  use  the  clear  area. 

Thus  badly  handicapped  at  the 
start,  the  aviators  decided  to  inter 
pret  their  orders  so  that  they  could 
use  planes  adequate  to  the  occasion, 
and  with  no  favoring  clouds  to  mask 
their  approach,  climbed  up  to  12,000 
feet,  throttled  well  down  to  about 
1,000  "revs,"  and  gliding  over  the 
target,  set  off  four  flares  in  succession 
apiece. 

The  second  night  was  a  repetition 
of  the  first.  So  the  third  night,  the 
Coast  Artillery  decided  that  enough 
was  enough,  and  issued  an  order  for 
the  Air  Corps  to  use  the  old  Martin 
bomber,  whose  Liberty  motor  was 
capable  of  ninety  miles  an  hour,  and 
which  had  a  ceiling  of  perhaps  8,000 
feet.  Then  the  site  of  the  target  was 
moved  up  nearer  the  Point  and  the 
searchlights  were  placed  away  from 
it.  After  all  of  this  the  artillerymen 
made  their  startling  record  of  fifty 
per  cent  of  possible  hits. 

On  one  occasion  when  the  anti-air 
craft  forces  were  giving  one  of  their 
nocturnal  exhibitions,  a  certain  en 
ergetic  general  of  the  ground  troops, 
who  was  reviewing  the  event,  be 
came  curious  about  what  looked  like 
automobile  spotlights  shining  on 
each  of  the  planes.  On  hearing  that 
they  were  ordered  by  the  gunners  to 
enable  them  to  see  the  fleeting  tar 
gets,  he  bitterly  exclaimed:  "This  is 
a  hell  of  a  record  firing,  if  the  pilots 
have  to  carry  spotlights  for  you!" 


Then  stamped  indignantly  from  the 
field. 

Night  firing,  as  it  appears  in  the 
news  reels,  is  quite  a  convincing 
affair;  the  flame-belching,  roaring 
guns  seem  very  threatening  indeed. 
But  no  plane  in  actual  danger  of  be 
ing  shot  down  would  ever  move  so 
calmly  along  on  an  even  keel  at  so 
constant  a  speed  as  these  do. 

IT  SHOULD  be  evident  to  the  most 
dispassionate  observer  that  the 
idea  of  protecting  our  nation  by  anti 
aircraft  defense  is  no  more  than  a  re 
vival  of  the  old  theory  of  walls, 
towers  and  forts,  brought  up  to  date, 
completely  upholstered  with  lights 
and  sound-locators,  and  streamlined 
with  favorable  publicity. 

The  War  Department,  taken  as  a 
whole,  is  naturally  antagonistic  to 
the  encroachments  of  new  weapons, 
whether  tanks,  chemicals,  subma 
rines,  or  aircraft,  and  jealously 
guards  the  old  line  defenses  as  best  it 
can.  The  cavalry  is  instinctively  hos 
tile  to  any  weapon  that  may  sup 
plant  the  horse,  and  the  infantry, 
still  worshipping  the  tradition  of  the 
"Queen  of  Battles,"  the  foot  soldier, 
persists  in  seeing  the  airplane  as  a 
mere  adjunct  to  the  other  arms.  So 
it  goes. 

The  whole  theory  of  anti-aircraft 
is  in  essence  a  denial  that  air  power  is 
effective.  So  it  is  that  we  find  our 
military  and  naval  leaders  attempt 
ing  to  divide  our  strength;  attempt 
ing  to  put  back  the  hands  of  time, 
and  hoping  to  invest  the  wealth  of 
the  nation  in  schemes  that  great 
strategists  of  other  nations,  and  far- 
seeing  leaders  of  our  own,  have  de 
clared  to  fall  short  of  the  demands 
created  by  the  newer  weapons. 


IN  TANKS  OR  GLOBES 


Instead  of  wasting  millions  of  dol 
lars  in  guns,  sound-locators,  and 
other  paraphernalia  that  will  only 
clutter  up  an  army  on  the  move,  why 
not  do  the  sensible  thing,  the  only 
sane  thing,  and  put  a  mere  fraction 
of  this  tremendous  appropriation 
into  fast  model  air  squadrons?  We 
can  not  afford  to  risk  the  lives  of  our 


people  merely  to  please  contractors 
and  politicians.  Can  we  not  realize, 
while  there  is  time,  that  if  we  spend 
our  money  on  vast  superdreadnaughts 
—  rather  than  on  faster,  maneuver- 
able  vessels  —  and  on  countless  ex 
pensive  anti-aircraft  devices,  we  are 
wasting  men  and  money  exactly  as 
though  we  threw  them  into  the  seas? 


In  Tanks  or  Globes 

BY  SHERWOOD  TRASK 

FRIVOLOUS  fish  at  sport  in  the  tank 
With  mouths  agape  and  belly-shaped,  or  lank, 
Chortle  globuled  bubbles, 
Swim  the  tank  in  doubles, 
Nibble  on  a  leek-like  weed, 
Spice  it  with  a  tiny  seed; 
Have  no  vision  anywhere 
Except  into  the  open  air 
To  which  their  eyes,  abead  with  blear, 
Can  no  more  see  than  through  a  tear, 
Which  is  their  world:  a  monstrous  tear. 
In  tanks  fish  have  not  even  fear 
To  prime  them  for  the  after-place. 
I  take  it  they're  to  know  no  later  grace. 


Why  Kick  the  Farm  Board? 

BY  C.  O.  MOSER 

//  has  accomplished  considerably  more  than  those  who  think 

only  of  its  half -billion -dollar  stabilization  scheme 

would  like  to  admit 

N   OVERWHELMING   world   sur-  important  measure  ever  passed  by 

plus  in  both  cotton  and  wheat  Congress  in  aid  of  a  single  industry." 

has  served  to  focus  public  at-  Or  what  Senator  Arthur  Capper, 

tention  on  the  future  of  the  Federal  of  Kansas,  said  two  days  later: 

Farm  Board  and  the  new  national  The  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  is  the  first 

policy     of     cooperative     marketing.  real  step  for  the  rehabilitation  of  agriculture 

The   whole    question    doubtless    will  in  these  United  States.  I  believe  it  is  the  most 

be  to  the  fore  in  the  next  session  imP°rtant  Piece  of  farm  legislation  ever  en- 
c  ~  ,  .  .  acted  in  this  or  any  other  country.  It  is  m- 
of  Congress,  and  it  is  apparent,  even  tended  to  be  for  agriculture  what  the  Federal 
at  this  early  date,  that  efforts  Will  Reserve  Act  is  for  commerce,  what  the  Trans- 
be  made  by  the  Opponents  of  the  portation  Act  is  for  railroads,  what  the  pro- 
Board  to  destroy  its  effectiveness.  tective  tariff  is  for  manufacturing  and  labor. 

Quite  naturally  the  central  point  It  is,  of  course,  too  early  to  at- 

of  all  recent  discussion  has  been  the  tempt    any    final    appraisal    of   the 

record  low  prices  of  the  last  four  programme,  for,  as  President  Hoover 

months.  But  this  narrowing  of  the  emphasized   in   charging   the   Farm 

subject  has  been  most  unfortunate,  Board  with  its  official  responsibilities 

for  in  its  haste  to  draw  a  final  judg-  in  July,  1929,  "We  are  building,  not 

ment  against  the  price  stabilization  for  the  present  only  but  for  the  next 

operations  the  nation  at  large  has  year  and  the  next  decade."  Never- 

utterly  neglected  for  the  moment  the  theless,  it  is  reasonable  to  ask,  "How 

many  constructive  achievements  of  far  have  we  traveled  in  these  two 

the  Farm  Board.  years?"  Even  if  the  ultimate  goal 

We  can  not  justly  dismiss  as  a  is  not  yet  in  sight,  the  nation  still  is 
mere  expression  of  hope  the  words  of  entitled  at  all  times  to  ask,  "Are  we 
President  Hoover  in  announcing  his  on  the  right  trail?" 
approval  of  the  Agricultural  Market-  Most  frequently  neglected  in 
ing  Act,  on  June  15,  1929:  "After  discussion  of  the  Farm  Board's 
many  years  of  contention  we  have  at  operations  to  date  is  the  fact  that 
last  made  a  constructive  start  at  the  programme  launched  in  1929  in- 
agricultural  relief  with  the  most  volved  a  new  basic  national  policy,  to 
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be  worked  out  over  a  period  of  years,  low  prices  whatever  they  may  have 

The  price  stabilization  efforts  were  gained  last  year  and  the  year  before 

merely  incidental,  designed  to  meet  through  the  artificially  high  stabil- 

the  extraordinary  situation  precipi-  ized  price.  The  verdict,  of  course, 

tated  by  the  stock  market  panic.  will    be    rendered    by    economists 

The  major  objectives  of  the  Farm  when  all  the  facts  are  in.  They  are 
Board  were  outlined  by  the  then  not  in  today,  nor  can  they  ever  be 
Chairman,  Mr.  Alexander  Legge,  available  until  the  stabilization  ac- 
in  his  first  public  announcement  of  counts  finally  are  closed  out  by  the 
policy  at  Baton  Rouge,  in  August,  sale  of  the  stocks  withdrawn  from 
1929.  This  policy  contemplated  (i)  the  markets  of  the  world.  Mean- 
that  the  Board  should  assist  the  while,  whatever  the  final  verdict  on 
farmers  in  organizing  their  own  stabilization  may  be  in  dollars  and 
marketing  agencies  and  (2)  that  the  cents,  it  is  an  historical  fact  that  it 
farmer-owned  and  farmer-controlled  was  purely  an  emergency  measure, 
marketing  machinery  should  under-  dictated  by  extraordinary  condi- 
take  to  control  surpluses  "at  the  tions.  Its  abandonment  does  not 
source,"  that  is,  by  the  adjustment  signalize,  as  many  have  suggested, 
of  production  to  going  demand.  the  failure  of  the  Agricultural  Mar- 

This   clearly   defined   policy   was  keting  Act. 
closely  followed   until  the   October 

crash  in  Wall  Street  created  panicky  ipNURiNG  the  two  years  in  which 

markets  in  every  major  agricultural  JL/  stabilization,  unfortunately,  has 

product.   Through   the   cotton   and  been   the   focus   of  public   interest, 

wheat   stabilization   operations    the  a  great  constructive  work  has  gone 

Board  diverted  some  of  its  funds  to  forward  in  the  organization  of  a  na- 

checking  the  decline  of  prices  before  tional  cooperative  marketing  system 

they  should  touch  ruinous  levels.  for  agricultural  products.  I  believe  it 

It  is  the  contention  of  those  who  is  a  fair  statement  to  say  that  the 
advocated  the  stabilization  policy  achievements  to  date  in  this  direc- 
that  the  cotton  and  wheat  farmers  tion  have  been  in  every  sense  up  to 
realized  far  more  through  the  higher  the  expectation  of  those  who  labored 
prices  obtained  on  their  1929  and  for  years  to  prepare  the  ground  for 
1930  crops,  than  the  Farm  Board  the  new  national  policy, 
invested  in  the  operations.  On  the  In  the  two  years  ending  July  i, 
other  hand,  opponents  of  the  policy  1931,  there  was  an  increase  of  33.4 
declare  that  through  stabilization  per  cent  in  the  membership  of  farm- 
United  States  prices  were  held  at  a  ers'  cooperative  selling  organiza- 
point  out  of  line  with  the  world  tions  in  the  United  States,  and  a 
markets,  which  resulted  in  a  rela-  concurrent  increase  of  28.8  per  cent 
tively  larger  consumption  of  com-  in  the  volume  of  products  marketed 
petitive  foreign  products;  and  this,  through  the  cooperative  system, 
in  turn,  tended  to  create  still  larger  Today  there  are  approximately  250 
surpluses  in  America.  Hence,  runs  regional  or  national  cooperative  mar- 
this  argument,  the  cotton  and  wheat  keting  organizations  in  the  country, 
farmers  stand  to  lose  on  this  year's  Their  combined  affiliated  member- 
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ship  aggregates  some  800,000  farm-  der  the  Farm  Board  programme  the 
ers,  which  reduces,  after  allowances  scattered  selling  efforts  of  these  4,000 
for  duplications,  to  about  ten  per  pools  have  been  centralized  through 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  farm  the  Farmers'  National  Grain  Cor- 
families  enumerated  in  the  1930  poration,  whose  regional  members 
census.  The  total  sales  of  these  or-  last  year  placed  a  little  more  than 
ganizations  in  the  last  calendar  year  200,000,000  bushels  of  cooperative 
were  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2,000,-  grain  at  terminal  markets. 
000,000,  or  about  twenty  per  cent  of  Similarly,  in  cotton,  the  combined 
the  total  of  the  national  agricultural  membership  of  the  community  co- 
production.  Cooperative  sales  in  operatives  was  about  93,000  in  the 
1930  were  four  per  cent  greater  than  spring  of  1929.  Today  the  active 
in  1929,  despite  a  decline  of  eighteen  affiliated  membership  of  the  Ameri- 
per  cent  in  the  general  index  of  farm  can  Cotton  Cooperative  Association 
prices  in  the  two  years.  is  in  excess  of  160,000  farmers.  In 

Nor  is  this  the  whole  measure  of  1928  the  cotton  cooperatives  mar- 
the  progress  of  cooperative  market-  keted  1,163,000  bales  and  in  1930  a 
ing  since  the  Farm  Board  launched  total  of  2,312,000  bales,  an  increase 
the  new  policy.  While  the  great  na-  of  ninety-nine  per  cent  in  volume 
tional  sales  organizations  have  been  in  two  years.  The  1930  receipts  of 
building  up  their  membership  and  the  cotton  cooperatives  represented 
perfecting  their  business  methods,  about  seventeen  per  cent  of  the  crop, 
new  community  units  have  been  or-  against  eight  per  cent  handled  co- 
ganizing  at  an  accelerated  rate.  From  opera tively  in  1928. 
the  report  of  the  Extension  Service,  Even  more  striking  are  the  results 
United  States  Department  of  Agri-  achieved  in  the  marketing  of  wool, 
culture,  we  learn  that  during  the  Here,  the  cooperatives  handled  about 
calendar  year  1930,  county  agents  eight  per  cent  of  the  clip  in  1928,  a 
assisted  in  the  formation  of  no  less  total  of  approximately  20,000,000 
than  1,685  new  community  coopera-  pounds.  Last  year  the  National 
tives,  against  1,124  during  1929.  Wool  Marketing  Corporation,  spon- 
Thus,  in  two  years  there  were  estab-  sored  by  the  Farm  Board,  handled 
lished  2,809  new  community  pools  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  clip,  or 
of  all  types.  Moreover,  in  a  dozen  about  120,000,000  pounds,  and  more 
Southern  States,  alone,  some  55,000  than  eighty  per  cent  of  the  mohair, 
farmers  registered  during  these  two  In  live  stock,  the  cooperative  agen- 
years  in  special  evening  classes  teach-  cies  handled  four  per  cent  more 
ing  the  principles  and  practices  of  animals  in  1930  than  in  1928.  Corn- 
cooperative  marketing.  parable  figures  might  be  cited  for 

In   the  grain  cooperatives,  some  cheese,  eggs,  butter,  grapes,  citrus 

4,000    farmers'    elevator    pools    op-  fruits,  vegetables,  apples  and  nuts, 

erated   throughout   the   country   in  And    twenty-one   cooperative    farm 

1928,    but    only    about    50,000,000  purchasing     organizations     handled 

bushels    of   wheat    were    marketed  $101,000,000   worth   of  supplies  in 

through  the  cooperative  machinery  1930,  an  increase  of  twenty  per  cent 

on  terminal  markets  that  year.  Un-  over  1928. 
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second  great  objective  of  the  just  as  the  lumber  interests,  the  bank- 

Farm  Board's  programme  was  the  ers,  the  railroads,  the  oil  men  and 

readjustment  of  acreage   in    wheat  the  shipping  interests  work  together 

and  cotton  to  the  current  trend  of  through  their  national  trade  associa- 

world  demand.  Winter  wheat  acreage  tions.  The  incalculable  value  of  this 

in  1930  was  ten  per  cent  less  than  in  advance    was    forcefully    presented 

1929,  and  the  United  States  cotton  recently  in  an  address  by  Mr.  E.  F. 

area  this  year  was  5,500,0x30  acres  Creekmoore,    General    Manager    of 

less  than  the  1929  planting,  a  de-  the  American   Cotton   Cooperative 

crease  of  approximately  twelve  per  Association: 

cent.  In  the  case  of  cotton,  however,  We  do  not  presume  to  say  that  the  cotton 

the  average  yield  per  acre  for  1931  grower's  problems  will  be  solved  simply  by 

is  estimated  by  the  Department  of  *  bettf  marketing  system,  which  will  give 

A      •      i^                 o-o             j  "im  a  larger  share  of  the  price  the  mill  pays 

Agriculture  at  185.8  pounds,  against  and  a  fairgpremium  on  thePhigher  grades  and 

a  ten-year  average  Of  154.4  pounds  staples.    Overproduction    and     under-con- 

for    the    decade    ending    1930.    Un-  sumption,  competition  from  abroad  and  other 

usually  favorable  weather   through-  obstacles  that  hinder  the  grower's  return  to 

out    the   growing   season,    therefore,  P«*perity  are  deeply  rooted.  But  the  un- 

,                     '    ,        °  rr         Y  tangling    of    these    obstacles    can    best    be 

has   more    than   offset   the  two-year  achLed  by  the  planned,  united  action  of  the 

acreage  reduction  campaign,  so  far,  farmers  themselves,  working  through  the 

at    least,    as    concerns     this    year's  cooperative  associations, 
harvest.  But  this  is  not  the  whole 

story,  for  the  fact  yet  remains  that  irj)ERHAPS  tne  most  important  direct 
the  5,500,000  acres  taken  out  of  Jr  contribution  of  the  cooperative 
cotton  since  1929  have  been  planted  marketing  associations  to  the  ad- 
to  other  crops  —  fruits,  vegetables,  vancement  of  orderly  marketing  of 
live  stock  feeds.  Thus,  the  diversifi-  cotton  has  been  realized  through 
cation  programme  which,  all  cotton  the  establishment  of  Government- 
authorities  agree,  ultimately  must  licensed  classers  at  some  150  country 
provide  the  stable  and  balanced  agri-  markets  throughout  the  Cotton  Belt, 
culture  so  greatly  needed  in  the  Since  the  value  of  cotton  depends 
South  already  has  been  accomplished  upon  the  length  of  the  fibre  as  well 
on  about  twelve  per  cent  of  the  1929  as  upon  character  and  color,  careful 
cotton  area.  classing  by  scientifically  trained  ex- 
Fur  thermore,  in  unifying  the  perts  is  a  fundamental  considera- 
scattered  cooperative  associations  tion  in  the  determination  of  true 
into  strong  national  organizations,  market  values.  Fibre  lengths  vary 
the  Farm  Board  has  established  a  by  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  the 
closely-knit  Belt-wide  association  of  standard  market  grades,  which  means 
producers,  and  this  has  greatly  that  classing  never  is  a  job  for  an 
facilitated  work  looking  toward  im-  amateur.  Indeed,  years  of  experience 
pro vem en  t  of  crop  quality,  decreased  are  necessary  before  a  man  can 
marketing  costs  and  increased  con-  "pull  a  sample"  from  a  bale  and 
sumption.  Through  this  system  the  merely  by  rolling  it  in  his  fingers 
cotton  farmers  are  enabled  to  work  determine  whether  the  fibre  is  thir- 
together  on  their  mutual  problems,  teen-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  or  seven- 
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eighths  of  an  inch,  long.  Yet  this 
matter  of  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch 
may  mean  from  three  to  five  dollars' 
difference  in  the  true  market  value 
of  the  bale. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  Govern 
ment-licensed  classers  at  the  country 
markets  the  street  buyers  were,  on 
the  whole,  only  a  little  more  quali 
fied  to  determine  actual  spot  values 
than  the  growers  themselves.  A  re 
port  published  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  last  April 
embodied  a  survey  made  in  Okla 
homa  in  1927-28  to  determine  to 
what  extent  cotton  growers  were 
paid  equitable  premiums  for  pre 
ferred  grades  and  staples.  This  re 
port  concluded: 

No  premiums  were  received  by  growers  for 
staple  lengths  longer  than  seven-eighths 
inch.  The  average  price  received  by  growers 
for  seven-eighths  inch  cotton  was  as  great,  or 
greater,  than  that  received  for  any  other 
staple  length.  Compared  with  central  market 
prices,  individual  farmers  in  Oklahoma  were, 
in  effect,  penalized  for  producing  higher 
grades  and  longer  staples  and  paid  a  bonus 
for  producing  the  lower  grades  and  shorter 
staples.  This  practice  made  it  impossible  for 
individual  growers  to  realize  the  full  benefits 
of  their  relative  advantage  for  producing 
high-quality  cotton. 

With  these  facts  before  us  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  why  the 
quality  of  American  cotton  has 
been  declining  steadily  for  twenty 
years,  until  today  average  foreign 
growths  are  really  in  direct  compe 
tition  with  the  bulk  of  the  American 
crop.  In  1928,  for  example,  approxi 
mately  eighteen  per  cent  of  the 
United  States  cotton  crop  was  un- 
tenderable  on  futures  contracts  in 
the  great  exchange  markets.  And  the 
following  year  24.3  per  cent  of  the 
entire  crop  was  untenderable.  So 


long  as  the  favored  Southern  grower 
could  not  realize  his  due  economic 
reward  for  superior  quality  —  a  re 
ward,  be  it  noted,  which  always  has 
been  paid  at  every  phase  of  the  move 
ment  beyond  the  primary  markets  — 
he  found  no  incentive  to  improve  his 
yield  with  selected  seed,  fertilizers 
and  intensive  cultivation.  Under 
the  cooperative  marketing  system 
Government-licensed  classers  mark 
every  bale  received  in  the  country 
towns  just  as  if  they  were  classing  for 
mill  consignment  or  export  at  New 
Orleans,  Dallas,  Houston,  New  York 
or  Memphis.  Thus,  the  premium  for 
superior  quality  goes  to  the  farmer, 
and  every  grower  thereby  is  given 
a  compelling  economic  incentive 
constantly  to  improve  his  cotton. 
Similar  systems  of  rigid  standard 
grading  have  been  extended  in  like 
manner  to  the  actual  producers  of 
wheat,  wool,  tobacco  and  other  farm 
products  now  moving  in  the  cooper 
ative  marketing  system. 


cooperatve  organzatons 
JL  realize  that  no  business  is  better 
than  its  management.  They  are 
striving  constantly  for  improved 
methods.  Their  motives  in  this 
quest  are  identical  with  those  which 
impel  all  other  business  organiza 
tions  to  seek  ever  greater  efficiency 

—  increased  profits  for  stockholders. 
Nor  do   the   cooperative   managers 
believe  that  wealth  may  be  created 
by  the  mere  passage  of  a  law.  Rather, 
their  concerted  energies  are  directed 
to  the  great  problem  of  all  business 

—  to  bring  about  a  fair  margin  of 
profit  between  the  cost  of  production 
and  the  selling  price,  without  at  the 
same  time  stimulating  excessive  pro 
duction. 
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This  may  be  accomplished,  the  both  in  policy  and  execution.  But 
cooperative  interests  believe,  by  what  great  enterprise  can  boast  a 
strict  adherence  to  tested  business  faultless  record  during  the  two  years? 
methods  —  (i)  reducing  marketing  The  errors  of  the  cooperative  man- 
costs,  (2)  insuring  payment  of  going  agers  have  been  more  conspicuous,  I 
market  prices  to  the  grower  for  su-  believe,  principally  because  their 
perior  quality,  (3)  improving  crop  business  generally  is  conducted  in 
quality  generally  and  (4)  regulating  the  show-window  of  public  affairs, 
the  year-around  flow  to  market  so  as  But  despite  the  errors  and  occa- 
to  avoid  seasonal  gluts  and  conse-  sional  groping,  I  review  the  whole 
quent  cut-throat  competition  under  accomplishment  with  a  sincere  feel- 
the  pressure  of  storage  and  demur-  ing  that  a  great  constructive  work 
rage  charges.  has  been  securely  planted  on  a  firm 

These  methods,  all  business  men  and  lasting  foundation.  And  as  a 
will  agree,  I  am  sure,  are  not  wild  prophecy  I  venture  this  single  ob- 
panaceas  from  the  plains  and  prairies,  servation,  born  of  some  twenty 
They  are,  rather,  the  acknowledged  years'  intimate  contact  with  agri- 
and  accepted  methods  of  established  cultural  marketing:  the  great  out- 
business.  The  historical  significance  standing  fact  in  more  than  fifty  years 
of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  is  history  of  farm-marketing  coopera- 
that  it  marks  as  national  policy  the  tion  in  America,  and  nearly  a  hundred 
general  application  of  these  tested  years  in  Europe,  is  that  nowhere  is 
principles  to  the  business  of  the  there  to  be  found  a  record  of  any 
farmer.  substantial  number  of  producers 

Such,  then,  is  the  broad  outline  of  going  back  to  privately  controlled 

the  road  we   have   been   traveling  or  speculative  marketing  once  they 

since  1929.  It  has  been  at  times  a  have  experienced  the  advantages  o£ 

rugged  and   trying  journey.   There  selling  their  products   through   the 

have  been  some  arresting  mistakes,  cooperative  system. 
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day  they  change  in  size,  The  first  point  of  all  is  that  this 

and  shape  and  speed.  Every  subject  —  these  books  —  this  group 

^  day,  with  fairy-tale  sudden-  of  sciences  —  is  popular.  The  group, 

ness  and  splendor,  they  show  a  new  I  mean,  that  sweeps  (in  a  world-line 

face  and  a  new  soul.  of  majestic  non-Euclidean  splendor) 

Einstein's  Whole  is  a  cylinder,  a  through  space-time  from  physics  via 

great  rolling-pin,  so  many  billions  relativity  to  astronomy.  There  has 

of  parsecs  long,  so  many  billions  of  been  nothing  to  match  it  since  the 

parsecs    round;    De    Sitter's    is    a  first     post-Darwin     decades     when 

sphere,    a   wild   cosmic   orange,   so  Haeckel  and  Huxley  disthroned  God 

many  billions  of  light  years  across.  the  Father,  made  apes  paternal  in 

The  rest  of  us  stare  and  wonder  and,  His  stead,  and  sold  into  seven  figures, 

ignorant  all  of  us,  incline  to  believe.  So  to-day,  Sir  James  Jeans  is  a  best 
seller,  the  Earl  Russell  and  Professor 

Here  in  this  short  article  it  is  Eddington  are  oracles,  even  White- 
desired  to  offer  a  few  marginal  head  and  Alexander  have  disciples 
considerations  touching  the  present-  among  the  multitude,  and  Einstein 
day  cosmogonies:  earth  and  heaven  is  a  great  high  priest.  In  what  I  write 
as  contemporary  science  has  fash-  I  shall  be  thinking  most  often  of  the 
ioned  them.  Of  late  these  cosmog-  less  technical  volumes  to  the  names 
onies  have  imperiously  seized  the  of  Eddington  and  Jeans,  the  most 
layman's  fancy,  in  every  sense  of  truly  popular  of  them  all,  and  there- 
the  word  become  popular.  It  is  not  fore  for  our  purpose  the  most 
proposed  to  discuss  the  schemes  and  significant. 

theories   in   detail,   nor   even    their  Why  are  they  so  popular  ?  Some  of 

broadest  philosophical  implications;  the  reasons  are  trivial,  irrelevant  to 

still  less  the  technical-mathematical  fundamentals,    or    rather    may    be 

problems  nor  the  rock-bottom  meta-  deemed  so. 

physics  involved.  I  am  competent  to  I  would  put  as  first  reason  the 
discuss  none  of  these,  and  seek  only  literary  and  explanatory  talent  of 
to  offer  a  few  remarks  about  how  the  chief  popularizers,  their  gift  of 
the  outside  of  the  new  heavenly  exposition,  their  gift  of  English, 
sciences  strikes  a  non-scientific  out-  They  write  cleanly  and  clearly.  I 
sider  without  knowledge,  training  or  reject  entirely  a  view  I  heard  ex- 
experience,  pressed  the  other  day,  that  Sir  James 
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Jeans  is  no  more  than  Sir  Robert 
Ball  up  to  date,  providing  simple 
science  for  the  simple,  juggling 
acceptably  with  the  jargon  of  the 
moment.  That  is  merely  not  true. 
Apart  from  the  difference  in  tech 
nical  authority,  intellectual  grasp 
and  firmness  of  outlook,  the  new 
vulgarizators  are,  as  regards  pres 
entation,  description,  persuasion, 
purpose,  effect,  in  a  different  uni 
verse  —  much  more  different,  I  think, 
than  the  universes  they  portray - 
from  good  friendly  Sir  Robert's 
magic-lantern  lectures  and  dear  lov 
able  Camille  Flammarion's  exclama 
tion  marks  and  gush  and  froth. 
This  point  of  their  writing  ability  is 
important;  for  while  enabling  them 
to  present  difficult  matters  to  the 
multitude  (us  all)  and  so  shape  the 
general  thought  of  their  time,  it  has 
also  secured  for  them  the  kindly 
approval  and  patronage  of  the  liter 
ary  pundits  (those  few)  who  are  so 
powerful  in  hindering  or  helping  the 
march  of  non-literary  movements, 
artistic,  political,  and  scientific  alike. 

What  applies  to  the  great  English 
vulgarizators  of  the  hour,  applies, 
with  not  much  less  force  —  though 
the  English  are,  I  think,  just  now 
the  best  of  all  —  to  their  French  and 
American  and  German  opposite  num 
bers.  Nordmann  and  others  across  the 
Channel,  a  host  of  popular  books  and 
university  monographs  across  the 
Ocean,  say  their  new  cosmic  say 
for  all  to  understand. 

With  the  cosmogonists'  great  tal 
ent  as  writers  and  teachers,  con 
trasting  with  it  and  heightening  it, 
is  to  be  put  the  lack  of  such  talent 
displayed  by  most  of  the  expounders 
of  most  other  modern  sciences. 
Biology  —  cosmogony's  chief  could- 


be  rival  in  present-day  appeal  — 
biology  in  particular  is  ill-served  by 
its  would-be  vulgarizators.  Vulgar 
all  right  they  are,  in  style  as  in 
temperament.  Cocksure  all  right 
they  are,  and  ungrammatical.  A 
recent  volume,  cried  up  to  the  blue 
skies  by  the  leaders  of  biology,  or  at 
least  of  biological  journalism,  as 
equalling  More,  Voltaire,  I  know 
not  whom  else,  was  at  best  as  dull 
and  characterless  a  rechauffe  of  text 
book  facts  and  pseudo-facts  as  the 
eighth-class  mind  of  a  complacent 
and  illiterate  little  atheist  could 
contrive.  The  simplest  rules  of  gram 
mar  were  ignored,  the  simplest  sense 
of  God  denied.  This  young  author's 
ideal  (as  of  almost  all  of  them,  one  or 
two  of  the  professional  biologists 
indeed  excelling  him)  is  Wells  at  his 
worst.  Wells  at  his  worst. 

The  anthropologists  are  of  a  better 
stripe  altogether;  but  chance  to  have 
no  leader  who  combines  wide  appeal 
with  wide  authority.  By  contrast, 
therefore,  with  the  exponents  of 
these  and  some  other  sciences,  as 
well  as  by  positive  merit,  the  Jeanses 
and  the  Eddingtons  find  it  easy  to 
hold  the  field. 

The  second  reason  I  suggest  for 
astronomy-cosmogony's  present  pri 
macy  of  popularity  consists  in  the 
special  handicaps,  weaknesses  in 
herent  (not  incidental  such  as  their 
spokesmen's  scant  gifts),  that  at  the 
moment  happen  to  hamper  its  fellow- 
sciences.  Chemistry  has  gone  into 
business,  turned  wholly  technical- 
industrial;  in  its  latter  phase  is 
altogether  too  common-sense,  too 
much  of  the  earth-earthy,  to  appeal 
victoriously  to  either  heart  or  head. 
Geology,  that  was  always  of  the 
earth-earthy,  has  lost  even  its  old 
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attraction  of  blasphemy,  of  anti-  simplest  statement,  the  new  cosmic 
Pentateuchal  naughtiness,  now  gone  physics  has  withdrawn  its  time- 
over  en  bloc  to  biology.  Psychology,  honored  support  from  deterministic 
on  the  other  hand,  is  not  common-  law  and  materialist  monopoly:  the 
sense  enough  to  make  wide  appeal  to  electrons  may  jump  either  way. 
the  saner  multitude;  and  savors  My  last  reason  should  have  been 
too  much  of  the  brothel  (the  baser  the  first.  Cosmogony  alone  of  the 
Austro-Hebraic  disciples  of  Austro-  sciences  ministers  adequately  to 
Hebraic  Freud)  and  of  bedlam  (the  man's  aesthetic  instinct,  his  soul- 
wilder  behaviorists  of  American  col-  curiosity  as  well  as  his  mind-curios- 
lege  culture).  Biology  itself  has  ity,  his  sense  of  the  terrible  Infinite, 
against  it  many  various  drawbacks, 

creditable  and  discreditable.  It  hurts  QUCH  are  some  of  an  uninformed 
man's  vanity,  it  scorns  God's  grace.  VJ3  layman's  explanations  of  this 
It  is  arrived  at  a  stage  of  uncertainty  science's  appeal  to  uninformed  lay- 
and  sharp  inward  conflict;  its  by  ways  men.  Of  its  separate  glory  as  a 
and  undercurrents  are  innumerable,  monument  to  human  intelligence, 
and  muddling,  and  muddled.  It  industry  and  devotion,  a  glory  re 
makes  outrageous  assumptions;  it  fleeted  in  different  degrees  on  Eng- 
displays  ambitions  quite  dispropor-  land,  Germany,  America,  France,  the 
donate  to  its  achievements.  It  is  the  little  countries,  all  countries,  I  do 
scientific  last  ditch  of  anti-religious  not  propose  to  speak.  Nor  of  its 
bias  —  a  bias  which,  fortunately  or  achievements  in  themselves:  whether 
unfortunately,  the  human  race  as  a  intensive,  as  regarding  the  structure 
whole  does  not  share.  Over  against  of  the  atom,  or  extensive,  as  fixing 
it,  astronomy  has  also  the  valuable  the  margent  of  space  and  time; 
advantage  of  decency.  You  can't  say  whether  as  illuminating  the  inward 
to  your  little  daughter,  "Gaze  at  properties  of  light,  or  drawing  the 
the  generative  process!"  You  can  outward  shape  of  the  universe  of 
say  to  her,  "Behold  the  heavens!"  darkness.  A  man  who  merely  de- 
Venus  the  goddess  is  pornography,  spises  the  manifold  discoveries  of  the 
Venus  the  star  is  pure.  last  twenty-five  years,  in  all  their 
As  third  reason  I  put  the  definite  range  and  subtlety,  such  a  man  is 
anti-materialistic  trend  of  the  newest  surely  himself  despicable, 
physics,  now  finally  divorced  from  Our  questions  come  from  another 
Haeckel,  Bradlaugh,  Foote,  Ingersoll  angle,  outside  the  intellectual  sphere, 
and  other  such  husbands.  Max  outside  the  technical,  outside  the 
Planck  makes  the  material  world  less  metaphysical  also.  Our  chief  ques- 
material.  Heisenberg  plumps  for  tion  is  this:  the  fantastic  develop- 
indeterminacy  not  predestination,  ment  of  these  sciences  since  the 
In  thermodynamics  good  luck  ousts  century  turned,  since  the  War  ended, 
iro.i  law.  Bohr  and  Born  lift  up  a  ^-  how  much  has  it  done  for  mankind, 
starred  banner  against  Calvin  and  his  spiritual  welfare,  his  intellectual 
all  other  enemies  of  the  soul's  free-  unity,  his  clear  seeing  of  himself  and 
dom.  Lemaitre  is  a  priest,  Edding-  non-self?  How  much  nearer  truth 
ton  is  on  the  side  of  the  angels.  In  and  reality  and  final  value  are 
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Jeans   and   Eddington   than   Flam- 
marion  and  Ball?  A  little,  we  think 

—  as,  for  instance,  in  the  desertion  of 
determinacy — but  only  a  very  little. 

The  sphere  of  interest  has  cer 
tainly  widened.  Count  the  number 
of  chapters  on  the  solar  system  and 
on  the  stars  in  any  astronomical 
book  published  forty  years  ago  and 
any  astronomical  book  published 
yesterday.  The  centre  of  interest  has 
certainly  shifted.  Earth  is  in  a 
galactic  backwater,  and  the  nodal 
point  of  their  studies  now  follows  the 
careering  nebulae.  Count  the  number 
of  the  stars  themselves.  It  has  grown 
beyond  measure;  they  are  enrolled 
by  billions,  not  millions.  Distances 
have  grown  still  more;  they  are 
reckoned  in  parsecs,  not  trillions. 
Time  is  longer.  The  cosmos  is  larger. 
There  is  much  more  of  everything. 
Number,  triumphant  to  new  wths,  is 
all-ascendant. 

What  of  it?  A  bigger  universe,  with 
more  stars  in  its  far-curved  garment, 
and  that  garment  spread  wider  — 
what  improvement,  what  extra  sig 
nificance,  what  greater  verity,  what 
use?  Size,  quantity,  number;  do 
these  contain  virtue  in  themselves? 
(The  mystical,  Pythagorean  virtue 
of  Number  they  all  deny.)  This 
microscopic  and  macroscopic  megalo 
mania —  whither  leads  it?  In  what 
sense  does  "more"  spell  "better"? 

"We  are  drawing  plans  and  laying 
foundations  for  a  longer  future  than 
we  can  well  imagine,"  says  Jeans,  as 
the  last  sentence  of  his  best-known 
book.  What  hope  in  that  poor  com 
parative?  What  meaning,  what  ad 
vantage,  in  having  fifty  million  years 
ahead  of  us  instead  of  five  thousand 

—  if  in  the  end  the  End  must  yet 
come? 


And  the  End,  they  all  say,  must 
come.  End  of  the  earth:  by  cold,  they 
believe  mostly  —  fire,  flood,  drought 
are  out  of  fashion;  collision  not  in 
serious  favor  —  but  final,  anyway, 
and  disposing  forever  of  the  children 
of  men.  End  of  the  universe:  by  heat, 
they  declare  unanimously,  by  calo 
rific  equalization,  degradation,  en 
tropy;  by  the  pitiless  ineluctable 
Wdrmetod.  In  virtue  of  a  thermo- 
dynamic  "law"  their  brains  have 
evolved  —  who,  Saviour,  evolved 
their  brains  ?  —  they  have  con 
demned  the  universe  to  death. 

Now  this  law,  perfect  no  doubt 
within  its  own  technical  prison,  that 
holds  "the  supreme  position  among 
the  laws  of  Nature,"  against  which 
opposing  theories  have  "no  hope," 
is  one  the  human  mind  and  human 
heart  alike  reject,  that  hangs  with 
out  foothold  in  the  logic  of  the  brain 
or  of  the  soul. 

The  soul  rebels. 

The  Universe  shall  not  die!  Space  shall  be 
infinite.  That  whole  cosmos  of  theirs,  which 
embraces  the  uttermost  nebulae,  which 
sweeps  a  thousand  million  times  wider  than 
the  trillion-mile  pitiful  corner  seen  from 
Mount  Wilson,  around  which  light,  swiftest 
of  all  things,  takes  one  hundred  thousand 
million  years  to  travel,  it  is  but  a  bubble  en- 
wombed  in  the  ether,  in  empty  ether  stretch 
ing  out  to  infinity.  And  entropy  of  infinity  is 
a  phrase  that  has  no  sense  —  no,  not  even 
in  transcendental  physics.  The  law  of  degra 
dation  breaks  down.  We  are  saved. 

Light  can  reconstitute  matter;  can  build  up 
stars  to  start  all  over  again.  It  is  last  year's 
newest  evangel. 

Entropy  is  only  an  average,  a  probability, 
and  so  must  sometimes  fail;  as  sometimes 
heat  does  pass  from  cold  nebulae  to  warmer 
stars,  as  one  day  those  apes  will  ride  the 
Tempest,  and  red  outrun  black  even  till  it 
break  the  heavenly  bank. 

If  Wdrmetod  must  happen,  why  has  it  not 
happened  already,  happened  always?  If  the 
calorific  stillness  were  inevitable  it  must, 
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unless  the  fundamental  laws  have  changed,  sociologists   and  philosophers  whose 
unless  temperature  was  once  infinitely  irregu-  y  for    eyij    Qr  ,      without 

lar  —  which  is  not  sense,  no  not  even   in  *       •  Jr       •  .  .     P     .  ' . 

thermodynamics -have    come    long    ago,  Justification  or  with  It,  is  based  On 

been  eternally.  There  must  always  have  been  the  theory  of  human  perfectibility, 
entropy;  there  can  never  have  been  a  Uni-          It    is    curious.    Eternal    Death    is 

verse.  Yet  one  is  there;  here*  hardly  a  shining  goal  of  hope. 

In   its  supremest  suggestion   the 

new  cosmogony  breaks  down.  For,  ]P*T  r°fe   Prresent-day   scientific 

despite  it,  the  universe  is  here.  *   bLellef>  h°Pe  for  or  "least  Prlde 

And  if  it  is  wrong  in   its  most  m    then  human    race  , follows  ,mo.re, 

ultimate  effort,  its  basic  theory  of  naturally.    This    is    the   one   belief 

cosmic   destiny,   we   are   driven    to  whlch>  .as    aSamst    the    vlew   of  a 

doubt  all  its  theories,  to  ask  whether  generation  ago,  presents  a  diminu- 

the  facts  on  which  it  generalizes  are  tlon>  ,not.  an   increase    m   number; 

not  far  too  few,  to  ask  whether  they  namely,    m    the   number   of  living 

are  facts  at  all,  to  ask  what  facts  are.  be!nSs  m  the  universe.  Man  is  now 

The   whole   physical   world   is   a  being  made  rarer  again,  and  so  more 

mirage;  their  clockwork  construction  important.  In  1880  the  cosmos  was 

is  but  a  mirage  of  that  mirage.  held  .to  be,.rfu11  from  fd  to  end  °f 

In  the  realm  of  politics,  the  results  conscious  life,  physical  and  mental, 

of  the  scientists' pronouncements  are  and  man   dld  not   therefore  count 

curious,  and  of  doubtful  value;  not  for  Vel7.  mu?h>  .so  usua1', so  ubl(lul- 

perhaps  chiefly  through  the  scien-  tpuS,  so  infinitesimal  was  he.  In  1931 

lists'  own  fault.  The  postponement  of  llfe  Is  adjudged  rare,  occurnngmaybe 

man's  death  sentence,  a  paltry  con-  on  one  heavenly  body  in  a  million 

solation  if  ever  there  was  —  a  mere  on    a    favored      freak    formation 

numerical  increase  in  the  number  of  here  and   t}lQr^  «  »   "more  of  a 

seons  (minutes)  we  have  in  which  rarlt7   than   our   fathers    thought" 

to  strive  (for  nothing)  — has   been  Sa7  ,even    th,e    mos*    conservative; 

seized  upon  by  the  sociological  and  !t  ls  here.on  the  earth  only>  Proclaim 

political  optimists  as  an  argument  many>  "joining  Aristotle  and  Plato, 

for  Progress:  because  we  have  more  and   the.   E'ernal   Church.   Man   is 

time  to  progress  in.  The  principle  of  u.nl<lue  m  the.  cosmos,  and  so  may 

indeterminacy,  an  ethically  neutral  rightly  take  pride, 

principle  if  ever  there  was,  has  been  .  Pnde  Perhaps ;  but  hope  ?  Of  cause 

seized  upon  with  no  less  speed  and  fof  h°Pe  ln  the  individual  heart,  this 

glee  by  the  ethical  optimists  as  an  sclence  offers  little,  or  of  means  to 

argument  for  Moral  Progress;  be-  assuage    *#•   or   mitigate   misery, 

cause  the  electrons,  being  free  to  Nothing  for  mans  needs,  or  Gods; 

choose  how  they  jump  must  natu-  n.°  J°y.  no  Solace5  no  Palest  explana- 

rally  jump  in  the  direction  of  Virtue.  tlon  of  the  Mystery. 
For  good  or  evil,  with  justification  or         Here  at  the  last  we  arrive  at  the 

without  it,  modern  physics  is  being  maJor  distinction  and  merit  of  the 

used  as  an  arsenal  by  statesmen  and  new    sclen«>    whlc,h  .  separates    it 

'Tif  End  of  ,b,  World.  By  Geoffrey  Dennis.  from   ^\  Nineteenth  .Century  sys- 

(Simon  and  Schuster.)  terns.  Like  them  it  does  nothing  to 
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explain  the  Mystery;  but,  unlike 
them,  it  allows,  admits,  almost  in 
sists,  that  there  is  one;  and  confesses, 
with  a  modesty  that  biology  (for 
instance)  has  yet  to  learn,  that  it  can 
itself  do  nothing  to  explain  it.  The 
physicists  now  declare  roundly  that 
Reality  —  whatever  that  is  —  is 
elsewhere,  and  their  whole  con 
structional  universe  of  physics  but 
a  shadow  of  it.  Eddington  writes: 

The  frank  realization  that  physical  science 
is  concerned  with  a  world  of  shadows  is  one 
of  the  most  significant  of  recent  advances. 

and  again: 

The  symbolic  nature  of  the  entities  of 
physics  is  generally  recognized;  and  the 
scheme  of  physics  is  now  formulated  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  it  almost  self-evident  that 
it  is  a  partial  aspect  of  something  wider.  .  .  . 
This  is  not  merely  a  philosophic  doctrine  to 
which  intellectual  assent  might  be  given,  but 
has  become  part  of  the  scientific  attitude  of 
the  day,  illustrated  in  detail  in  the  current 
scheme  of  physics. 

They  now  declare  roundly  that 
the  Reality  is  not  only  elsewhere 
than,  but  something  more  funda 
mental  than,  science,  which  itself 
is  able  to  answer  none  of  man's  first 
questions.  Jeans  thought  with  a 
mind  much  less  open  than  Edding- 
ton's  to  the  artistic  and  religious 
meaning  of  "the  Universe  around 
him,"  even  Jeans  says: 

It  is  rare  indeed  for  science  to  give  a  final 
"Yes"  or  "No"  answer  to  any  question  pro 
pounded  to  her.  When  we  are  able  to  put 
a  question  in  such  a  definite  form  that  either 
of  those  answers  could  be  given  in  reply,  we 
are  generally  already  in  a  position  to  supply 
the  answer  ourselves. 

and  also: 


It  is  difficult  to  form  even  the  remotest 
conception  of  the  realities  underlying  all 
these  phenomena.  The  recent  branch  of 
physics  known  as  "wave-mechanics"  is  at 
present  groping  after  an  understanding,  but 
so  far  progress  has  been  in  the  direction  of 
coordinating  observed  phenomena  rather 
than  in  getting  down  to  realities.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  we  shall  ever  prop 
erly  understand  the  realities  ultimately 
involved;  they  may  well  be  so  fundamental 
as  to  be  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  human  mind. 

This  frank  and  whole-hearted  rec 
ognition  by  the  leaders  of  science  of 
the  limits,  the  tiny  limits,  of  their 
special  world,  this  their  recognition 
that  that  world  is  but  one  aspect 
(metrical,  notational,  mathematical- 
symbolical)  of  the  Whole  World,  is 
now  the  chief  fact  about  science  at 
all,  and  the  most  important  since 
long  ago,  in  private  heart  or  public 
practice,  it  first  struck  out  a  separate 
pathway  from  religion. 

This  recognition  may  be,  as  some 
think,  its  weakness,  a  sign  of  meta 
physical  error,  atavistic  sentimental 
ity,  cowardly  truckling  to  the  priests, 
abject  abasement  before  the  gods;  or, 
as  we  think,  its  strength,  the  cou 
rageous  avowal  by  the  brain  of  its 
lord  the  spirit,  the  natural  submission 
of  the  part  to  the  whole. 

What  is  the  Whole? 

Whether  we  believe  it  to  have  a 
spirit  or  to  be  a  spirit,  whether  it 
should  most  truly  be  described  as 
the  Soul  of  God  or  as  His  Body, 
whether  it  be  the  dream  or  the 
dream's  Dreamer,  that  I  do  not 
know.  If  any  one  —  this  side  Para 
dise  —  knows,  it  is  not  the  scientists 
but  the  saints. 


The  White  God  Cracks 

BY  WAYNE  CARD 

Our  chaotic  age  is  re  fleeted  in  the  changing  status  of  the  white 

race 

THOSE    who    believe    that    the  true,  and  it  holds  for  all  the  Orient, 

future  of  civilization  depends  In  a  sense,  it  always  has  been  true, 

upon  the  maintenance  of  white  for  the  white  man  never  was  wor- 

supremacy  have  had  several  alarms  shipped  by  the  Asiatic  to  quite  the 

lately.  Recent  census  figures  show  degree  he  imagined.  Kipling's  Man 

the  colored  races  growing  consider-  Who  Would  Be  King  and  Conrad's 

ably  faster  than  the  whites.  And  now  Lord  Jim  lost  in  the  end  the  advan- 

Lord  Irwin,  who  has  just  ended  five  tage  which   their  white  skins   had 

years'  service  as  Viceroy  and  Cover-  gained.  And  in  real  life  the  white 

nor-General  of  India  declares  that  in  man's  prestige  often  has  depended 

that  wealthy  land  the  prestige  of  more  upon  guns  than  upon  the  awe 

the  white  man  has  gone  forever.  of  a  supposedly  reverential  people. 

Certainly  Lord  Irwin,  of  all  people,  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of 
had  opportunity  to  enjoy  whatever  Philip  de  Brito.  This  Portuguese 
vestige  of  supremacy  might  remain  buccaneer  came  in  1600  to  the  Ta- 
for  the  white  man  in  the  East.  Sur-  laing  town  of  Syriam,  in  what  is  now 
rounded  by  regal  trappings  beside  lower  Burma.  Appointed  by  an 
which  those  of  George  V  would  seem  Arrakanese  king  as  a  local  governor, 
like  small-town  circus  properties,  the  he  quickly  turned  traitor,  drove 
viceroy  ruled  with  the  pomp  of  a  out  the  Arrakanese,  and  held  the 
Mogul  emperor  or  a  Kublai  Khan,  king's  son  for  ransom.  Later  he 
Yet  he  knew,  even  if  his  superiors  in  desecrated  the  nearby  Buddhist  pa- 
London  did  not,  that  his  authority  godas,  stripping  them  of  their  jewels 
was  scarcely  more  than  a  paper  shell,  and  gold,  and  forced  the  Talaings  to 
The  real  power  had  vanished.  Much  accept  Christianity.  Yet  these  people 
of  it  had  gone  to  a  scrawny,  brown-  looked  upon  him  not  as  a  god  but  as 
skinned  man  who  wore  only  a  cotton  a  vulnerable  devil.  In  1613  they  tied 
loin  cloth  and  subsisted  —  often  in  him  high  on  a  pole  in  front  of  his  own 
jail  —  on  a  meagre  diet  of  milk  and  house,  where  he  died  after  three  days 
fruit.  of  agony. 

What  Lord  Irwin  told  his  fellow        There  has  been,  of  course,  an  awe 

Conservatives  in  England  is  wholly  of  the   white   man   in  the  East,  a 
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respect  engendered  by  his  scientific 
contrivances  and  his  genius  for 
social  organization.  Even  his  arro 
gance  often  has  had  the  intended 
effect  of  intimidation.  But  all  that 
is  gone  now.  When  the  Oriental 
salaams  the  white  man  today,  he 
does  not  intend  this  gesture  as  an 
abasement  toward  one  of  superior 
caste.  Often  his  politeness  is  the 
disguise  of  contempt  or  hatred;  he  is 
quietly  biding  his  time  until  he  can 
push  the  white  man  entirely  out. 

ERD  IRWIN  attributes  the  loss  of 
the  white  man's  prestige  to 
three  causes:  the  defeat  of  the  Rus 
sians  by  the  Japanese,  the  use  of 
Indian  troops  against  white  men  in 
the  World  War,  and  the  influence  of 
motion  pictures  in  the  East.  These 
factors,  plus  the  spread  of  national 
ism  and  industrialism,  have  dimmed 
the  white  man's  star. 

The  Russo-Japanese  War  was  not 
the  first  instance  in  which  Asiatics 
had  seen  white  troops  routed  by 
those  of  darker  skin;  the  annihilation 
of  a  British  army  by  Afghans  in  1842 
encouraged  the  Indians  to  mutiny 
fifteen  years  later.  Japan's  quick 
defeat  of  Russia  in  1904-05  was, 
however,  a  devastating  blow  to 
white  prestige  and  one  which  could 
not  be  hidden.  Japan's  victory  and 
her  subsequent  development  as  a 
major  industrial  and  naval  power 
have  heartened  nationalist  leaders 
throughout  the  Orient. 

The  final  doom  of  white  supremacy 
came  with  the  World  War  and  its 
consequent  social  upheavals.  The 
use  of  Indian  and  Arab  troops 
against  white  men  was  one  factor. 
These  imported  fighters  saw  that  the 
white  soldiers  succumbed  to  bullets 


and  bayonets  as  easily  as  did  the 
blacks  and  browns,  and  with  no 
more  courage.  They  realized  that 
white  people  were  unable  to  keep 
peace  among  themselves;  they  con 
cluded  that  Christianity  was  the 
religion  of  the  machine  gun.  They 
were  made  aware,  too,  of  the  depend 
ence  of  the  whites  upon  colored  — 
and  supposedly  inferior  —  allies. 

Moreover,  to  insure  loyalty  in 
their  Eastern  colonies  and  to  gain 
support  for  their  military  cam 
paigns,  European  powers  gave  prom 
ises  which  their  failure  to  fulfill  led  to 
serious  trouble  after  the  war.  At 
various  times  during  the  conflict, 
David  Lloyd  George  and  other 
spokesmen  for  the  Allies  assured  the 
Islamic  world  that  the  holy  places  of 
their  religion  would  not  be  molested 
or  placed  under  Christian  rule  and 
that  Turkish  territory  would  not  be 
delimited.  In  addition,  it  was  an 
nounced  in  Parliament  in  1917  that 
the  British  Government  intended  to 
introduce  legislation  for  the  "gradual 
development  of  self-governing  in 
stitutions"  and  the  "progressive 
realization  of  responsible  govern 
ment"  in  India. 

The  promises  to  Islam  were  broken 
notoriously  in  the  treaty  of  Sevres, 
announced  in  May,  1920.  And, 
although  the  rise  of  the  formidable 
Khilafat  movement  forced  three 
years  later,  in  the  treaty  of  Lausanne, 
a  partial  restoration  of  territory  and 
the  ending  of  foreign  interference  in 
Turkish  affairs,  the  Moslem  people 
continued  to  nurse  grievances.  The 
white  man,  it  appeared,  had  no  hesi- 
tance  over  breaking  his  promises. 

The  promise  to  India  brought  even 
more  tragic  consequences.  India  had 
responded  instantly  and  whole- 
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heartedly  to  the  calls  for  arms  and  the  movies  have  made  this  icono- 

money.  M.  K.  Gandhi,  who  was  in  clastic  conception  of  Western  virtue 

England  when  the  War  began,  had  almost  universal, 

volunteered    for    ambulance    work,  The  Chinaman  or  the  Indian  who 

and,  when  sickness  took  him  back  to  was  taught  that  the  white  man  was 

India,  he  had  engaged  vigorously  in  a  tin   god  soon  learned  differently 

a   recruiting   campaign.    When    the  from  the  Hollywood  films,  and  his 

War  was  over,  India  naturally  ex-  deference  soured   to  contempt.   He 

pected  fulfillment  of  the  promise  of  learned  that  the  white  man,  in  his 

home  rule.  own  country,  was  not  too  dignified  to 

But  the  India  act  of  1919,  com-  throw  pies,  get  drunk,  smash  auto- 

monly  referred  to  as  the  Montagu-  mobiles,  and  otherwise  make  a  fool 

Chelmsford    reforms,    proved    little  of  himself.   He   saw   white   women 

more  than  a  sham.  The  paper  legis-  pictured    as    vampires,    strumpets, 

lature  it  set  up  was  scarcely  more  and    faithless    wives.    He   observed 

than   a   debating  society;   the  real  Westerners  acting  not  from  motives 

authority    of   the   Government    re-  of  intelligence    but   from    those   of 

mained   with   the   English   viceroy,  elemental  emotion.  He  saw  murder 

The  new  constitution  soon  proved  pictured    as    an    almost    everyday 

unworkable.    Since    then,   dominion  practice. 

status  has  been  specifically  promised  Failing  to  realize  that  most  white 

to  India  —  but  only  in  some  distant  people   are   not   like   those   on    the 

and  hazy  future.  As  a  result,  the  screen,  the  Eastern  movie  fan  not 

Hindu,  like  the  Mohammedan,  has  only  was  disillusioned  but,  in  addi- 

lost  faith  in  the  white  man's  word.  tion,  received  a  warped  impression 

In  parts  of  the  East,  the  War  also  of  Occidental  life.  The  movies  thus 

harmed   white    prestige    by   letting  added   greatly    to    other   influences 

loose  a  multitude  of  European  beg-  which  led  him  to  think  of  Europe  as 

gars  and  other  floaters.  To  the  China-  a    decadent,    ill-smelling    continent 

man,  who  regards  the  beggar  as  an  and    of  America    as    the    home    of 

outcast,  it  was  disillusioning  to  have  clowns  and  crooks,  racketeers  and 

thousands  of  Russian  refugees  limp-  lynchers. 

ing  along  his  streets  with  outstretched  To  his  three  causes  for  the  white 

hands.   Where,   he   asked,  was   the  man's  loss  of  prestige,  Lord  Irwin 

white  man's  vaunted  economic  supe-  might  well  have  added  the  spread  of 

riority?  nationalism  and  industrialism  from 

Some  Americans  may  have  been  the  West.  The  schoolboy  in  Manila 
surprised  at  Lord  Irwin's  mention  of  or  Shanghai  who  studies  the  Ameri- 
motion  pictures  as  a  principal  factor  can  Declaration  of  Independence 
in  the  loss  of  white  prestige  in  the  can  not  but  want  to  apply  its  prin- 
Orient,  yet  this  influence  has  done  ciples  to  his  own  country.  And  the 
much  to  blast  the  myth  of  Occidental  Calcutta  student  who  analyzes  Ed- 
superiority.  Many  Asiatic  people,  mund  Burke's  speech  on  conciliation 
of  course,  have  had  private  opinions  with  America  is  unavoidably  in- 
of  the  mentality  and  the  morals  of  spired  to  help  set  his  nation  free, 
their  white  masters  all  along,  but  This  new  nationalism  of  the  East 
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is  economic  as  well  as  political.  The 
Oriental  is  determined  to  spin  and 
weave  his  own  cotton,  to  exploit  his 
own  mineral  deposits,  to  manage  his 
own  river  and  coastal  shipping.  And 
in  gaining  these  ends,  he  has  insti 
tuted  one  of  the  most  effective 
economic  weapons  —  the  boycott. 

The  white  man's  loss  of  prestige  in 
the  East  is  not  due  to  any  degenera 
tion  on  his  part;  Western  colonialism 
is  now  more  nearly  just,  more  nearly 
humane  than  ever  before.  But  the 
Oriental  is  catching  up  at  those  points 
at  which  his  civilization  has  lagged. 
He  now  demands  equality,  and  his 
getting  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time. 

The  British  massacre  of  defense 
less  Indians  at  Amritsar  in  1919 
and  the  shooting  of  protesting  stu 
dents  and  workers  in  the  streets  of 
Shanghai  by  foreign  policemen  in 
1925  were  epochal  events  which 
inflamed  millions  against  the  foreign 
whites.  The  white  people  in  the 
East  today  realize  that  they  remain 
there  by  the  sufferance  of  the  Orien 
tals,  not  by  any  white  "dominion 
over  palm  and  pine"  planned  by  an 
omniscient  deity. 

BUT  what  of  the  Christian  mis 
sionary  —  does  he  not  bolster 
the  white  man's  sagging  reputation? 
Far  from  it.  Today  the  missionary 
in  the  so-called  "backward"  coun 
tries  is  looked  upon  with  almost  as 
much  suspicion  as  the  governor  and 
the  trader,  and  his  work  has  been 
made  extremely  difficult.  Never  wel 
comed  with  the  enthusiasmhe  suggests 
when  raising  funds  in  the  home 
land,  the  missionary  is  now  con 
demned  as  the  advance  agent  of  the 
foreign  soldier  and  the  greedy  indus 
trialist. 


In  China,  the  suspicion  that  mis 
sionaries  would  be  followed  by  West 
ern  soldiers  was  expressed  early  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century  by  Yung 
Cheng,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  was  petitioned  by  Chinese 
scholars  to  convert  the  churches  to 
"other  and  better  uses."  "You 
wish,"  the  emperor  said  to  the  mis 
sionaries,  "  that  all  the  Chinese  would 
become  Christians,  and  indeed  your 
creed  commands  it.  I  am  well  aware 
of  this,  but  in  that  event  what  would 
become  of  us?  Should  we  not  soon 
merely  be  the  subjects  of  your  kings?" 

For  a  long  period,  the  saying  that 
"trade  follows  the  flag"  had  as  its 
corollary,  "the  flag  follows  the 
Cross."  The  severing  of  this  informal 
relationship  is  being  made  only  after 
the  connection  with  government  and 
commerce  has  begun  to  embarrass 
the  missionaries  and  to  hinder  their 
work.  Missionaries  were  little  con 
cerned  over  the  injustice  of  China's 
"unequal  treaties,"  involving  special 
protection  for  themselves  and  other 
foreigners  in  China  until  the  present 
revolution  suddenly  forced  them 
either  to  side  with  the  Chinese  or  to 
lose  their  remaining  influence. 

In  India,  the  nationalist  has  little 
use  for  the  missionary  who  accepts 
half  his  school  funds  from  the  British 
Government  and  thus  is  unable  to 
express  any  sympathy  with  the  home- 
rule  movement.  He  resents  being 
taxed  to  support  a  foreign  religion, 
and  he  is  indignant  at  being  required 
—  upon  entering  the  churches  of 
several  denominations  —  to  show 
reverence  by  removing  his  head  scarf 
instead  of  by  the  more  normal 
Oriental  custom  of  removing  his 
sandals. 

Most    of   the    missionaries    have 
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changed  their  tactics  in  recent  years,  these    people    now    contend,    there 

Scarcely  any  of  them  now  shows  the  must  be  democracy  among  the  na- 

narrowness    of    Adoniram    Judson,  tions  and  among  the  races.  There 

who  prescribed  in  detail  the  clothing  must  be  no  more  colonial  despotism, 

of  his  women  assistants  and  allowed  no  more  draining  of  Asia's  wealth 

no  converts  to  be  baptized  until  they  to  Europe  and  America, 

had  given  up  all  their  jewelry.  Yet  Thus   the   Oriental   demands   his 

the    missionary    is    by    nature    in-  rights,  and  if  they  are  not  readily 

tolerant.  He  opposes  Eastern  reli-  conceded  he  is  determined  to  capture 

gions  and  philosophies  which  he  has  them  either  by  force  or  by  the  baffling 

made  no  attempt  to  understand.  He  methods  of  boycott  and  civil  dis- 

exhibits,  even  though  unconsciously,  obedience.  The  East  African  chiefs 

the  white  man's  pharisiac  attitude.  are  calling  for  representation  in  the 

In    China,    where    the    Christian  legislative  councils,  the  Filipinos  are 

population  never  has  exceeded  three-  seeking  political  autonomy,  the  In- 

fourths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  in-  dians  are  trying  to  gain  immediately 

habitants,  the  number  of  Christians  the  promised  dominion  status,  and 

has  been  decreasing.  It  now  takes  a  the    Chinese    are    abrogating    their 

salaried    missionary    from    two    to  treaties      granting      extraterritorial 

four   years    to   make   one   convert,  privileges  to  foreign  powers.  There  is 

And,  with  the  nationalization  of  the  little  doubt  that  the  remaining  yokes 

mission  schools,  which  the  Nanking  of  these  colored  peoples  will  eventu- 

Government   is    bringing   about   as  ally  be  cast  off.  The  day  of  freedom 

rapidly  as  its  authority  and  its  funds  may  not  arrive  as  soon  as  some  of  the 

allow,  the  opportunity  for  proselyting  patriots   now   anticipate,   but   it   is 

seems    bound    to    lessen.    Both    in  sure  to  come. 

China  and  in  India,  many  nationalist  Does  this  mean  that  the  white  man 

leaders  appreciate  the  useful  educa-  must  withdraw  his  enterprise  to  his 

tional  and  medical  work  which  some  own    lands    and    must    eventually 

missionaries   have  carried  on,   but,  fall  a  victim  to  the  territorial  needs 

generally  speaking,  they  would  pre-  of  rapidly   growing   colored   races? 

fer  that  the  whole  missionary  organ-  Not  necessarily,  though  the  question 

ization  return  home  and  work  on  the  is  pertinent.  Most  of  those  who  were 

Alphonse  Capones  and  the  Albert  B.  alarmed  a  decade  ago  by  Lothrop 

Falls.  Stoddard's  book  on  ¥bt  Rising  'Tide 

of  Color  have  been  calmed  by  now, 

rjpooAY  the  white  resident  among  but  just  recently  the  head  of  the 
JL  the  darker  races  realizes  that  statistical  department  of  the  world's 
a  new  spirit  is  in  the  air.  The  down-  largest  insurance  company  condi- 
trodden  are  determined  to  remain  tionally  predicted  world  supremacy 
underfoot  no  longer.  Democracy  for  the  Asiatic  races, 
never  has  been  an  Oriental  ideal,  The  basis  for  such  a  prophecy  is  in 
but,  in  spite  of  caste  systems  that  the  fact  that  the  white  races  are 
still  exist,  democracy  has  become  limiting  their  propagation,  whereas 
a  battle  cry  throughout  the  East,  those  of  darker  skin  generally  con- 
Whatever  local  customs  may  prevail,  tinue  to  have  families  of  maximum 
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size.  In  India,  where  the  British  still  which  raise  the  standard  of  living, 

allow  children  of  six  to  ten  years  to  And  a  higher  standard  can  hardly 

toil  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  for  a  exist   in    the   same   house   with   an 

daily  wage  of  four  cents,  the  popula-  unlimited  family, 

tion  has  increased  by  thirty  million  Today  the  supposedly  backward 

in  the  last  decade.  Japan,  which  has  peoples     are    having    new    desires 

doubled  its  population  in  less  than  whetted.    The    Asian    householder 

two  generations,  now  has  64,800,000  wants  an  automobile  and  a  radio, 

inhabitants  in  a  land  smaller  than  His  wife  wants  a  sewing  machine  and 

California,  in  an  area  only  one-sixth  an  electric  refrigerator.  His  children 

of  which  is  cultivable.  want   to   attend  expensive  schools. 

This   situation   leads    those   con-  These  advantages  can  not  be  ob- 

cerned   over  Nordic   supremacy   to  tained  except  by  limiting  the  size 

fear  that  immigration  barriers  can  of  the  family,  and  when  the  choice  is 

not    permanently    prevent   growing  fully  understood,  it  seems  inevitable 

races  from  bursting  geographic  bonds  that  the  colored  races,  like  the  whites, 

and  invading  fertile  territory  which  will  turn  to  contraception, 

has  been  more  thinly  occupied.  In  The  determination  of  the  Asiatic 

such  a  case,  would  not  the  white  man  peoples  to  guide  their  own  destiny 

and  his  standard  of  living  be  snuffed  does  not  mean  that  they  want  to 

out?  exclude  foreign  influences  and  cut  off 

From  a  more  objective  point  of  foreign  contacts.  They  are  as  anxious 

view,    however,    there    seems    little  as  the  Western  peoples  to  develop 

cause  for  alarm.  In  the  future,  as  in  international    trade    and    to    avail 

the  past,  the  fittest  are  most  likely  themselves    of  whatever    they   can 

to  survive.  And  if  the  colored  races  learn  from  the  experiences  of  other 

prove  to  be  the  most  fit  a  thousand  nations.  What  has  happened  in  Japan 

years  hence,  why  should  that  pos-  will  happen  elsewhere  in  Asia.  The 

sibility   worry   any   one  now?  Can  prophecy    of    Theodore    Roosevelt 

anybody  prove  that  the  white  race,  that  a  Pacific  era  would  supersede 

despite  its  destructive  wars  and  its  the  Atlantic  era,  just  as  the  latter 

even   more   deadly   automobiles,   is  displaced  that  in  which  the  Mediter- 

really  superior?  The  white  peoples  ranean  was  the  centre  of  commerce, 

are  hardly  in   a  position   to  judge  is  nearing  fulfillment, 

racial  merits  impartially.  And  if  the  The    white    man    doubtless    will 

Caucasian  proves  unable  to  hold  his  continue  to  have  profitable  contacts 

current  position,  nothing  the  present  with  the  Orient.  But  he  will  not  go 

generation  of  Americans  and  Euro-  there  as  a  sharper,  a  despot,  or  a 

peans  can  do  will  head  off  the  white  Pharisee;  instead,    he    will    seek    a 

downfall.  mutually  advantageous  exchange  of 

Moreover,   there  is  no  certainty  commodities   and   ideas.   Once   the 

that  the  Asiatic  races  will  continue  white  man  sought  to  make  the  Asian 

to  grow  at  their  present  rate.  The  cringe  and  to  bleed  him  of  his  pos- 

Orient  is  rapidly  being  invaded  by  sessions.  That  day,  as  Lord   Irwin 

Western  conveniences  and  luxuries  correctly  declared,  is  gone  forever. 


w 

Ella  Bernes 

BY  JOHN  LINEAWEAVER 
A  Story 

THERE  was  some  around  the  lot  just  kept  to  herself,  quietlike,  never 

used  to  kid  with  Ella  Bernes.  talking,  seeming  like  she  was  always 

They'd  hang  out  down  behind  waiting   for   something   that   never 

her  house-car,  evenings  before  per-  come  along. 

formance  time,  and  try  to  get  her         When  she  first  come  on  the  lot  the 

talking.  gossip   went   around   she   was   half 

I  never  did.  There  was  something  Cherokee.  After  I  got  to  know  her 

about  her.  I  don't  know  what.  Her  and  watched  her  work  her  reps  a 

eyes  maybe,  that  way  they  had  of  couple  times,  I   had  to  believe  it. 

looking  right  on  through  you,  like  Only  an  Indian  could  have  kept  to 

you  wasn't  no  more'n  one  of  them  herself  like  that,  if  you  understand 

painted  figgers  on  her  banner.  Or  the  what  I  mean.  And  only  an  Indian 

dirt   of  her   maybe,    that   mess   of  could  have  handled  snakes  like  Ella 

greasy  bleached  hair  and  the  powder  could. 

sticking  in  the  holes  of  her  crusty  There  wasn't  anything  about  a 
neck.  Or  that  crazy  sing-song  she  was  snake  that  Ella  didn't  know.  I'll  give 
always  talking  to  them  snakes  of  her  that  all  right.  Some  of  them  stunts 
hers.  .  .  .  Something  about  her  any-  she  used  to  pull  I  never  seen  the  like 
how  that  give  me  the  creeps.  There's  of.  No,  and  never  expect  to.  I  remem- 
no  other  way  to  say  it  —  give  me  the  ber  one  time  in  Franksville,  Texas,  I 
creeps.  think  it  was.  A  smart-aleck  farm 
Not  that  I  ever  actually  took  ex-  hand  come  in.  He  had  a  leather  bag 
ception  to  Ella,  you  understand.  I  across  his  shoulder,  sewed  shut  with 
didn't.  You  couldn't,  when  you  cow-hide.  He  swung  it  in  Ella's  face 
come  right  down  to  it,  because  there  a  second,  smiling  all  over.  Then  he 
was  nothing  about  her  to  really  take  drops  it  at  her  feet.  "They's  a  seven- 
exception  to.  She  didn't  pest  around  foot  diamond-back  in  there,  sister," 
the  cookhouse,  shooting  off  her  face  he  says.  "If  you  can  handle  that 
about  the  chance  she'd  got  to  play  varmint  I'll  say  you're  a  snake 
the  Island,  like  some,  for  instance,  charmer  —  not  until."  Ella  went  on 
Didn't  try  to  chisel  in  on  anybody  with  her  lecture  from  where  he'd 
else's  trade,  or  start  scraps  with  the  busted  in  just  like  he  wasn't  there  at 
women,  or  anything  like  that.  She  all.  When  she  was  done  she  picks  up 
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a  knife  as  casual  as  you  please.  Be 
fore  you  could  wink  an  eye  she  has 
that  bag  slit  down  the  side. 

What  happened  after  that  I  guess 
I'll  never  know  for  sure.  There  was  a 
flash  and  a  kind  of  spitting,  hissing 
racket.  Then  Ella's  straightening  up, 
holding  that  there  killer  out  to  us,  its 
body  wrapped  around  her  arm  clear 
up  above  the  elbow. 

"That's  a  mighty  nice  attraction," 
was  all  she  says.  "Thanks." 

Well,  handling  snakes  was  always 
Ella's  strongest  suit.  But  she  knowed 
how  to  show  'em  too.  She  had  the 
reputation  of  keeping  a  crowd  longer 
than  any  pit-showman  in  our  outfit. 
And  her  crowds  weren't  all  hicks 
neither  —  you  can  bet  your  biggest 
flash  on  that.  Every  so  often  one  of 
them  guys  that  studies  snakes  for  a 
business  would  come  in.  They'd  ask 
Ella  questions,  try  to  show  her  up. 
They  never  could.  Ella  was  right 
there,  giving  'em  back  as  good  as 
they  give  her  every  time. 

So  that's  how  I  knowed  what  be 
was  that  night  he  come  in.  A  snake 
guy.  He  had  the  look:  skinny,  pale- 
faced,  neat-dressed,  wearing  glasses. 
I'd  come  in  to  look  over  Ella's  latest 
shipment;  it  was  always  a  treat  to 
see  her  break  'em  in;  and  I  didn't 
pay  no  attention  to  him  till  he  spoke. 

"Pardon  me,  Madame,"  was  what 
he  says.  "Did  I  understand  you  to 
say  in  your  —  ah  —  extremely  in 
structive  talk  a  few  minutes  ago  that 
that  moccasin  you  were  handling 
has  its  fangs?" 

Ella  was  cleaning  off  a  blanket 
with  a  rag  and  she  went  right  ahead, 
not  looking  up.  "You  did,"  she  says. 

"Pardon  me,  Madame,"  he  starts 
again.  "But  I—" 

"'You  heard  me  right',  I  said," 


Ella  cuts  in.  "The  snake's  fangs  is 
in." 

"Ah  yes.  I  see.  .  .  .  And  the 
venom  sack?" 

"I  don't  work  fixed  snakes." 

"And  the  venom  sack!  Well,  well. 
Now  that  is  interesting,  I'm  sure." 

Ella  glanced  up  then  and  she 
didn't  look  no  different.  Except  her 
eyes.  Her  eyes  was  queer. 

"I  said  I  don't  work  fixed  snakes," 
she  says  in  a  dead  flat  voice. 

The  professor  stretched  his  mouth. 
It  was  supposed  to  be  a  smile,  I 
guess,  but  it  was  the  meanest  try  I 
ever  saw.  It  made  me  want  to  push 
that  sneakin'  rat  face  of  his  in  just  to 
look  at  it.  And  it  wasn't  aimed  my 
way.  It  was  meant  for  Ella. 

"Oh  dear  me  now,"  he  says, 
smirking  all  over  and  waving  his 
hands  around.  "You  mustn't  mis 
understand,  you  know.  You  really 
mustn't."  He  had  a  little  skinny  stick 
of  a  cane  in  one  hand  and  he  reached 
out  and  tapped  Ella's  shoulder  with 
it.  "I  haven't  questioned  the  —  ah 
-sincerity  of  your  statement  at 
all,"  he  says.  "I  really  haven't,  you 
know.  Not  at  all.  Oh  dear  me,  no. 
It's  merely  that  in  my  own  —  ah  — 
profession,  I  have  had  occasion,  oh 
more  than  once,  to  handle  these  par 
ticular  specimens,  these  '  cotton- 
mouths,'  as  I  believe  you  people 
term  them,  and  —  ah  —  well,  I  have 
never  before  encountered  any  one 
who  laid  claim,  as  we  might  say- 
seemed  so  reckless  without  —  ah  - 
good  reason.  .  .  ." 

There  was  another  bucketful  along 
that  line  but  I  wasn't  listening.  I 
was  watching  Ella.  All  the  time  he 
talked  she  just  stood  there,  holding 
on  to  that  there  rag.  When  he  stopped 
for  a  second  she  didn't  say  a  thing. 
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Or  even  move.  Her  eyes  was  getting 
queerer  and  queerer,  though.  They 
was  getting  to  look  almost  like  a 
snow-bird's.  .  .  .  And  then  it  hap 
pened. 

One  second  she  was  standing  there, 
holding  on  to  that  rag,  like  I  said. 
The  next  —  well  the  next  her  hand 
was  in  the  box  and  the  snake  was 
hanging  off  the  professor's  arm. 

I  never  did  see  how  he  took  it, 
what  he  looked  like.  The  second  she 
tossed  that  snake  I  jumped  like 
dynamite  had  hit  me.  I  heard  a  dizzy 
sort  of  noise  come  out  of  him  — 
leastways  I  guess  it  was  him.  Then 
something  knocked  me  up  against 
the  pit  side  and  the  one  woman  that 
had  been  in  the  place  breezed 
past. 

When  I  got  back  my  breath  he 
was  just  standing  there,  stiff-legged, 
whimpering  kind  of,  and  white 


around  the  nostrils.  He  was  staring 
down  at  his  wrist  and  I  seen  two 
little  bubbles  of  blood  on  it. 

"You  better  run  for  a  doctor, 
Joe,"  I  heard  Ella  say  and  I  looked 
at  her.  She  was  laughing.  "  I  can  give 
him  the  serum,"  she  laughs,  "but 
down  home  we  always  called  'em 
twenty-minute  snakes  .  .  .  you  can't 
tell.  .  .  ." 

Then  I  was  running.  I  guess  I 
never  did  run  like  that.  But  I  wasn't 
after  no  doctor.  Not  me.  Doctor  be 
blowed,  I  thinks  to  myself.  I  know 
what's  good  for  me. 

Out  that  tent  I  scooted,  down  the 
midway,  in  and  out  them  crowds,  till 
I  got  to  the  railroad,  and  there  I 
climbed  the  first  freight  handy. 

That  was  the  season  I  was  travel 
ling  with  the  Farms  Brothers  Model 
Shows  of  America.  I  often  wonder 
what  come  of  Ella. 


More  Dust 

BY  FRANK  E.  GAEBELEIN 

A  Reply  to  Dr.  Barnes  and  Modern  Agnosticism 

IN    THE    October    issue    of    THE  rather  difficult  to  take  seriously  this 

NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  Dr.  affinity,  for  he  immediately  charges 

Harry   Elmer   Barnes   has   con-  me  with  abandoning  the  factual  basis 

tributed  "a  few  critical  reflections"  of  my  discussion.  I  have,  he  says, 

upon  my  recent  Evangelical's  Defense.  "  made  a  pretty  sorry  mess  of  it  with 

No  one  who  has  read  both  articles  [my]    facts,"    for    I    "boldly    and 

will  deny  that  Dr.  Barnes's  reply  has  openly"  repudiate  "the  appeal  to 

the  merit  of  relevancy  and  effective  facts"  and  take  "the  good  old  neo- 

expression.  Nevertheless,  it  is  such  a  Platonic   position   of  subordinating 

striking  example  of  the  attitude  of  facts    to    revelation,   intuition    and 

the  modern  who  boldly  does  away  ecstasy." 

with  historic  Christianity  on  grounds  Of  course,  it  is  quite  true  that  I 

which,  while  they  undoubtedly  seem  used  the  argument  from  Christian 

to  him  adequate,  are  plainly  the  re-  experience.   On   that  ground  I   am 

suit  of  presupposition  and  one-way  proud  to  stand;  it  will,  in  fact,  take 

thinking,   that   I   welcome   the  op-  much  stronger  arguments  than  those 

portunity  of  reply.  of  Dr.  Barnes  to  dislodge  me.  For  the 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  turn  a  appeal  to  Christian  experience  is  not 
clever  phrase,  and  Dr.  Barnes's  ef-  by  any  means  a  mere  retreat  into 
fective  title,  'Throwing  Dust,  so  aptly  mysticism  or  ecstasy.  To  be  sure,  Dr. 
describes  his  own  article  that  it  is  Barnes  correctly  summarizes  my  in- 
difficult  to  refrain  from  continuing  sistence  on  the  fundamental  im- 
the  discussion  under  a  similar  head,  portance  to  Christian  theology  of  the 
Seriously,  however,  I  trust  that  this  re-birth  of  the  individual.  Where  he 
time  I  may  persuade  even  Dr.  misses  the  mark,  however,  is  in  his 
Barnes  that  I  am  engaged  in  an  oc-  failure  to  grasp  the  easily  verifiable 
cupation  somewhat  more  praise-  effect  of  this  re-birth,  conversion, 
worthy  than  that  of  "  throwing  call  it  what  you  will,  in  the  life  of  the 
dust"  in  the  metaphorical  eyes  of  my  individual.  In  short,  one  may  not  be 
readers.  able  to  analyze  all  the  spiritual 

Dr.  Barnes  begins  by  noting  my  forces  in  Christian  experiences,  but 

"touching  affection  for  hard,  even  the  practical  results    are   apparent 

harsh,  facts."  Apparently  he  finds  it  to  any  observer.  That  is  why  I  cited 
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the  blind  man  at  the  pool  of  Siloam,  Mercury,  will  instruct  him  on  this 
that  is  why  I  referred  to  Begbie's  point.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
powerful  volume  of  case-histories  in  foreign  missions  have  proved  one  of 
Twice-Born  Men,  and  that,  finally,  is  the  most  tremendous  enlightening 
why  I  appealed  to  the  fruits  of  for-  influences  the  world  has  ever  known, 
eign  missions.  Take  the  single  matter  of  illiteracy, 
Something  definite  happened  to  for  instance.  Every  properly  equipped 
the  blind  man.  Although  his  initial  pioneer  missionary  has  a  working 
experience  was  the  simple  act  of  faith  knowledge  of  phonetics.  Whether  it 
in  washing  his  eyes,  the  sequel  to  his  be  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  in  the  South 
contact  with  Christ  was  an  objective  Seas,  or  in  the  hill  country  of  India, 
fact  so  startling  that  his  neighbors  one  of  his  first  tasks  is  to  learn  the 
forthwith  brought  him  to  the  Phari-  language  and  reduce  it  to  writing.  He 
sees.  It  was,  again,  the  practical  result  then  proceeds  to  translate  a  portion 
of  the  blind  man's  contact  with  Christ,  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  lan- 
"Once  I  was  blind;  now  I  see,"  that  guage  of  the  degraded  savages,  and 
so  irritated  his  interrogators.  That  next  he  teaches  some  of  them  to  read, 
was  no  bit  of  interior  ecstasy.  It  was  Thus  the  Bible,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
a  plain  fact  and  even  the  hardest-  has  been  translated  into  nearly  900 
headed  Pharisee  could  verify  it  in-  separate  languages  and  dialects,  a 
stantaneously.  But,  Dr.  Barnes  may  large  portion  of  which  were  for  the 
object,  the  incident  happened,  if  at  first  time  reduced  to  writing  by  mis- 
all,  nineteen  hundred  years  ago.  sionaries.  One  need  hardly  press  the 
What  the  evangelical  Christian  con-  point  that,  having  given  a  backward 
tends,  however,  is  that  the  same  people  the  primary  intellectual  tools, 
kind  of  thing  is  happening  today,  the  missionary  has  made  a  great  con- 
Begbie's  book  is  full  of  actual  cases  tribution  toward  enlightenment. 
of  lives  hopelessly  and,  to  all  intents  After  all,  it  is  easy  to  underrate  the 
and  purposes,  permanently  wrecked  beneficent  effects  of  missions.  To 
that  were  suddenly  diverted  into  charge  missionaries  with  injuring  the 
lasting  channels  of  decency.  natives  through  "horrible  notions  as 

modesty  and  immodesty,  'nice'  and 

Go  BACK  for  a  moment  to  the  mis-  'not  nice,'"  flippantly  to  link  the 
sionary  enterprise.  Because  Dr.  towering  intellect  of  St.  Paul  with 
Barnes  rules  out  the  reality  of  the  the  well-meaning  mediocrity  of  An- 
faith  which  inspires  missionaries  to  thony  Comstock,  and  to  declare  that 
heroic  endeavor,  shall  we  meet  him  the  ideals  of  right  living  emanating 
on  his  own  ground  and  judge  the  mis-  from  these  sources  "have  been  hy- 
sionary  by  the  fruits  of  his  labors?  gienically  nearly  as  devastating  as 
One  who  knows  the  facts  is  tempted  the  plagues  and  famines"  to  which 
to  be  blunt  and  say  that,  in  belittling  these  primitive  peoples  are  subjected 
the  social  and  civilizing  results  of  is  to  indulge  in  a  form  of  smart  writ- 
foreign  missions,  Dr.  Barnes  betrays  ing  instead  of  presenting  facts.  Dr. 
a  useful  ignorance  of  missionary  his-  Barnes  forgets  that  whatever  corrup- 
tory.  The  Case  for  Foreign  Missions,  tion  of  the  savages  there  may  have 
a  recent  article  in  ¥be  American  been  has  resulted  from  the  greed  of 
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the  white  trader,  not  the  zeal  of  the  famine  victims  in  India.  To  be  sure, 
missionary.  they  do  wear  clothes  (of  a  type  suited 
The  best  rebuttal  of  all  this  is  a  to  the  climate)  yet,  strangely  enough, 
concrete  example  of  what  missions  they  seem  to  suffer  none  of  the 
really  have  done  in  the  South  Seas,  devastating  moral  and  physical  ef- 
Over  forty  years  ago  the  London  fects  that  Dr.  Barnes  so  naively  as- 
Missionary  Society  sent  a  valiant  sociates  with  the  wearing  of  garments 
Scotchman,  James  Chalmers,  to  New  by  dark-skinned  savages.  Even  worse, 
Guinea,  the  largest  of  South  Sea  is-  the  Abels  have  plainly  taught  the 
lands  and  one  of  the  great  unexplored  Papuan  that  charming  native  cus- 
regions  of  the  world.  As  every  eth-  toms  like  head-hunting,  infanticide, 
nologist  knows,  New  Guinea  is  and  ceremonial  cannibalism,  are 
inhabited  by  primitive  peoples  with  actually  sinful  and  thus  outrageous 
marked  cannibalistic  tendencies.  Af-  in  the  sight  of  a  loving  heavenly 
ter  more  than  ten  years  of  heroic  Father.  The  queer  thing  is  that  the 
service,  Mr.  Chalmers  was  ambushed  Papuans  have  thrived  on  these  "hor- 
and  eaten  by  the  natives.  But  his  rible  notions "  to  such  an  extent  that, 
work  was  not  abandoned,  his  place  were  Dr.  Barnes  to  visit  them,  they 
being  taken  by  his  colleague,  Charles  would  treat  him  with  open  rather 
Abel,  a  young  Englishman.  In  due  than  open-mouthed  hospitality  and, 
course,  Abel  brought  up  a  family  in  were  he  so  minded,  would  perhaps 
the  mission  compound  at  Kwato.  His  amuse  him  with  a  game  of  cricket 
two  sons  were  educated  at  Oxford  rather  than  spear  throwing, 
and  at  once  returned  to  New  Guinea.  Now  it  may  be  true,  as  Dr.  Barnes 
Recently  Mr.  Abel  died  while  on  fur-  claims,  that  sociologists  can  produce 
lough  in  England,  but  his  family  car-  the  same  results.  The  fact  of  the 
ries  on.  What  is  the  result  of  their  matter  is,  however,  that  few  if  any 
labors?  The  same  savage  tribes  that  sociologists  seem  interested  in  endur- 
murdered  and  devoured  "the  Great-  ing  the  possible  martyrdom  and  in- 
Heart  of  New  Guinea,"  as  Robert  credible  hardships  that  are  the  lot  of 
Louis  Stevenson  called  Chalmers,  the  pioneer  missionary.  The  sociolo- 
have  given  up  their  religion  of  fear  gist  may  have  the  requisite  technique 
and  hatred  for  one  of  peace  and  but  he  lacks  the  one  dynamic  that 
brotherhood.  They  practise  indus-  leads  a  man  or  woman  to  pour  out  his 
trial  arts,  they  read  and  write,  they  life  a  sacrifice  for  degraded  humanity, 
live^  peacefully  in  a  decent  commu-  That  glorious  dynamic  is  nothing 
nity.  There  are  twenty-six  out-sta-  less  than  belief  in  the  atonement,  a 
tions  besides  the  main  mission  at  "crude  and  savage  notion"  which 
Kwato,  and  trained  native  evangel-  Dr.  Barnes  lacks  words  adequately 
ists  work  among  their  benighted  to  condemn,  but  which  I,  in  common 
brethren.  The  natives  have  built  with  every  true  evangelical,  grate- 
hospitals,  churches,  and  schools,  fully  acknowledge  as  the  center  of 
And  like  a  true  Christian  community  Christian  faith.  Until  non-Christian 
these  Papuans  have  a  world  vision,  sociology  produces  a  Raymond  Lull, 
Recently  they  raised  money  for  a  David  Livingstone,  an  Adoniram 
earthquake  sufferers  in  Japan  and  Judson,  a  John  G.  Paton,  or  a 
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Hudson  Taylor,  the  sophisticates  "the  unspeakable  Turk,"  and  the 
are  indulging  in  idle  fantasy  when  general  social  conditions  of  Mecca  or 
they  deride  the  work  of  foreign  mis-  Istambul  to  life  in  England  or 
sions.  Even  Charles  Darwin,  one  of  America,  imperfect  though  our  so- 
whose  classic  endorsements  of  foreign  ciety  may  be.  Numbers  hardly  consti- 
missions  I  quoted,  was  simply  over-  tute  a  mark  of  spiritual  power,  and 
whelmed  by  the  evidence  for  mis-  my  argument  was  not  pitched  on  a 
sionary  achievement.  The  fact  of  the  numerical  plane.  As  to  the  promotion 
matter  is  that  in  foreign  missions  we  of  inquisitions,  persecution,  witch- 
have  absolutely  verifiable  proof  of  craft,  et  al.  by  the  Church,  history 
the  power  of  that  Christian  experi-  surely  records  these  things.  But 
ence  which  brings  man  into  fellow-  again,  my  article  was  in  no  sense  a 
ship  with  God.  defense  of  the  formalistic  bodies  of 

Elsewhere,  Dr.  Barnes  places  the  Christendom,  and  Dr.  Barnes  is  quite 

case  on  a  numerical,  not  a  quality,  irrelevant  if  he  interprets  it  as  such, 

basis  by  boldly  charging  that  "in  Missionaries,  however,  work  in  out 

spite  of  the  fact  that  it  has  had  to  of  the  way  places.  What  about  the 

work  under  a  handicap  of  seven  cen-  verification  of  Christianity  at  home? 

turies'  delay  in  getting  under  way,  I  have  a  friend  who  was  educated  at 

Mohammedanism   can   count   more  a  leading  medical  college  and  took 

converts  today  than  the  Christians."  post-graduate  courses  in  Berlin.  For 

As  this  sounds  a  bit  strange,  I  con-  years  he  was  a  prominent  surgeon  in 

suited  Dr.  S.  M.  Zwemer,  editor  of  a  large  Eastern  city.  Excessive  drink- 

The  Moslem  World  and   Princeton  ing  and  regular  indulgence  in  nar- 

Seminary  professor.  Dr.  Zwemer  tells  cotics  ruined  his  practice.  He  became 

me  that  the  Moslems  number  about  a  two-fold  slave  to  liquor  and  to 

234,000,000  and  the  various  Chris-  drugs.   Advice,   medical   treatment, 

tian  groups  about  558,000,000.  On  the  entreaties  of  his  wife,  "cures," 

the  word,  therefore,  of  one  of  the  were  useless.  He  was  a  mental,  moral, 

best-informed  authorities  of  the  day,  and  physical  derelict.  One  night  he 

Dr.  Barnes's  statement  is  "off"  to  attended  a  simple  religious  meeting, 

the  tune  of  some  324,000,000.  not  the  kind  of  emotional  orgy  de- 

But  I  should  be  the  last  to  argue  scribed  by  Herbert  Asbury  in  Up 
on  mere  numerical  grounds,  for  I  From  Methodism  and  cited  elsewhere 
know  how  little  the  nominal  convert  by  Dr.  Barnes  as  a  representative 
—  Christian,  Moslem  or  Buddhist  —  example  of  conversion.  A  single  verse 
really  counts.  The  fact  is  that  Dr.  in  the  Eighth  Chapter  of  Romans 
Barnes's  argument  is  specious  in  an  flashed  into  his  befogged  mind,  open- 
even  more  damaging  way.  When  he  ing  windows  into  a  darkened  soul, 
can  show  us  Mohammedanism  pro-  Instantaneously  the  craving  for  drink 
ducing  the  social  and  moral  results  of  and  drugs  was  gone.  That  was  over 
enlightened  Christian  missions,  I  ten  years  ago.  Since  that  time  my 
shall  accord  first  place  to  the  Mos-  friend  has  been  literally  a  new  man, 
lems.  Until  then  I  shall  insist  that  it  rehabilitated  physically,  morally,  and 
is  a  far  cry  from  the  filthy  degrada-  professionally.  Ask  him  why,  and  he 
tion  of  the  zenana,  the  cruelty  of  will  tell  the  story  of  his  conversion. 
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Here,  then,  is  another  verifiable  fact  evolution  to  prove  that,  whether  the 
of  the  transforming  power  of  Christ  creation  date  be  4004  or  5004,  Gene- 
in  the  human  heart.  And  on  the  sis  i  can  not  possibly  be  true.  Now  it 
basis  of  it  and  many  another  case  I  is  beyond  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
make  bold  to  challenge  not  only  Dr.  read  Dr.  Barnes  an  elementary  les- 
Barnes  but  also  Messrs.  Mencken,  son  on  the  exegesis  of  the  original 
Dreiser,  Darrow,  Lewis,  and  all  our  Hebrew  of  Genesis  i.  Suffice  it  to  say 
other  free-thinking  intelligentsia  to  that  there  is  excellent  philological 
produce  a  single  similar  trophy  of  warrant  for  inferring  a  tremendous 
atheism,  agnosticism,  utilitarian  he-  chronological  gap  between  verses  one 
donism,  or  even  modernism.  Let  and  two,  and  that  many  of  the  most 
them  bring  forth  a  man  or  woman  conservative  of  scholars  admit  that 
instantaneously  freed  from  the  re-  the  word  translated  "day"  means 
morseless  shackles  of  narcotic  indul-  simply  an  indeterminate  amount  of 
gence  through  reading  a  sentence  time.  Thus  Genesis  i  becomes  not  a 
from  'The  American  Tragedy  >  Rimer  chronological  chart  but  something 
Gantry^  or  The  Twilight  of  Christian-  far  more  significant  —  an  affirmation 
ity.  Or  let  materialistic  evolution  of  the  divine  origin  of  life  and  matter 
exhibit  a  Jerry  McAuley,  a  de-  in  a  certain  general  order  which  true 
bauched  river  thief,  whose  life  has  science  has  yet  to  demonstrate  false, 
become  such  a  marvelous  power  for  To  my  contention  that  orthodox 
good  that  thousands  of  unemployed  Christians  as  a  bo.dy  do  not  believe 
are  still  receiving  food  and  drink  that  God  dictated;  the  Bible  in  the 
through  the  rescue  mission  it  origi-  language  of  the  King  James  version, 
nated.  Until  Dr.  Barnes  and  his  Dr.  Barnes  refers  to  Mr.  Butler 
colleagues  in  an  intellectual  agnosti-  of  Tennessee.  As  drafter  of  the  Ten- 
cism  far  removed  from  every-day  nessee  anti-evolution  legislation,  Mr. 
reality  can  meet  this  simple  prag-  Butler  is  alleged  to  have  told  Charles 
matic  test,  I  shall  continue  to  stand  Francis  Potter  that  God  used  Eng- 
with  the  evangelical  believer  on  the  lish  when  dictating  the  Pentateuch, 
solid  rock  of  Christian  doctrine.  Such  notions,  asserts  Dr.  Barnes, 
Until  unbelief  can  match  the  con-  have  been  found  "'universal'  in  ex- 
quests  of  the  Grace  of  God  working  tensive  samplings  of  the  orthodox 
through  men,  the  clever  phrases  and  belief  on  this  point"  which  he  has 
tired  negations  of  disillusioned  mod-  made  "in  many  parts  of  the  United 
erns  remain  worthless  evidence.  The  States."  Let  me  respectfully  suggest 
changed  life  of  any  pickpocket  like  that  this  extravagant  statement  sa- 
the  late  Billy  McQuere  contradicts  vors  of  nothing  short  of  omniscience ! 
all  the  atheistic  brochures  of  a  Halde-  For  one  man  to  claim,  on  the  basis  of 
mann-Julius.  more  or  less  random  investigations, 

that  a  certain  belief  is  "universal" 

DR.  BARNES'S  specific  answers  to  among  many  million  persons  through- 
some  of  my  arguments  should  out  a  great  nation  is  a  bit  thick.  One 
next  engage  us.  Noting  my  rejection  could  aver  with  far  more  show  of 
of  the  4004  date  of  creation,  he  men-  truth  that  all  scientists  hold  the  out- 
tions  the  aeons  of  organic  and  cosmic  moded  Darwinian  form  of  evolution, 
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or  prove  by  "extensive  samplings"  waxes  facetious.  Personally  I  am  glad 
many  another  wild  generalization,  that  he  enjoyed  himself  writing  his 
This  kind  of  evidence  sounds  strangely  article,  but,  for  the  sake  of  reason- 
like  the  diverting  Americana  of  H.  L.  able  consideration  of  important  is- 
Mencken's  Mercury.  sues,  he  would  have  done  better  to 
As  in  the  case  of  Genesis  i,  space  substitute  facts  for  flippancy.  When 
forbids  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  he  insists  that  the  actual  Biblical 
complicated  and  highly  technical  deluge  story  means  that  the  flood 
question  of  inspiration.  Here  Dr.  "covered  the  entire  earth  and  that 
Barnes  asks  a  number  of  questions.  Noah's  zoological  and  ethnological 
For  scholarly  replies  to  all  of  them,  collection"  comprised  "a  male  and 
the  evangelical  believer  would  refer  female  of  every  extant  member  of  the 
him  to  such  authorities  as  Ex-Presi-  animal  kingdom  and  insect  world," 
dent  Francis  L.  Patton,  A.  A.  Hodge  one  can  only  patiently  recommend  a 
and  B.  B.  Warfield  of  Princeton  (the  good  course  in  Old  Testament  exe- 
latter's  works  are  now  being  pub-  gesis.  His  point  of  view  is  well  met  by 
lished  in  an  extensive  edition  by  the  an  apposite  passage  from  an  authori- 
Oxford  University  Press),  James  Orr  tative  work  by  B.  Colgrave  of  Clare 
of  Scotland,  and  the  notable  ^heop-  College,  Cambridge,  and  Dr.  A. 
neustia  by  S.  R.  L.  Gaussen  of  Rendle  Short,  Physiologist  at  the 
Geneva.  University  of  Bristol.  "It  is  an  out- 
My  citation  of  archaeological  dis-  rage  in  the  use  of  words  to  talk  like 
coveries  at  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  and  this:  words  in  the  Bible  as  in  any 
elsewhere  elicit  from  Dr.  Barnes  a  other  old  book  are  used  in  the  sense 
characteristic  response.  The  Biblical  they  bore  at  the  time  of  writing,  and 
reference  to  Abraham's  residence  at  not  in  the  sense  that  they  have  come 
Ur  "can  not  be  regarded  as  anything  to  bear  today.  It  was  the  then  known 
beyond  legend,  folk-lore  or  rumor."  world  that  went  under  the  deluge 
This  statement  is  pure  assumption  and  the  then  known  animals  that 
without  the  slightest  historical  back-  were  preserved  alive.  We  do  not  be 
ing,  and  the  burden  of  proof  rests  lieve  that  Abraham  went  out  of  the 
with  the  one  who  denies  the  historic-  world,  because  the  same  Hebrew 
ity  of  the  patriarch.  To  speak  of  word  is  used  in  Genesis  xii:i  as  is 
"Mr.  Gaebelein's  argument  for  the  translated 'earth' in  the  narrative  of 
cultivated  urbanity  of  Abraham"  the  flood.  When  Luke  says  all  the 
provokes  a  smile.  However,  if  Dr.  world  was  to  be  taxed,  he  obviously 
Barnes  will  turn  to  my  paper  he  will  does  not  mean  South  America." 
see  that  the  argument  is  not  mine,  Similarly,  it  is  in  no  way  a  factual  re 
but  that  I  have  merely  quoted  C.  tort  to  my  remarks  about  the  Tower 
Leonard  Woolley,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Babel  for  Dr.  Barnes  solicitously 
modern  archaeologists.  His  quarrel,  to  enquire  about  the  sentiments  of 
then,  on  this  point  is  with  Dr.  Wool-  the  Deity  when  He  gazes  down  upon 
ley  and  not  with  me.  the  metropolitan  monuments  of  Wai- 
Concerning  the  archaeological  evi-  ter  Chrysler  and  Al  Smith.  Here  a 
dences  of  the  deluge,  Babel,  and  the  study  of  the  text  affirms  that  the 
fall  of  Jericho,  Dr.  Barnes  again  tower  was  but  an  outward  expression 
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of  rebellion  against  God  and  that  the 'mountains' of  evidence  for  and 

God  was  punishing  the  rebellion,  not  against  the  New  Testament,  since  he 

the  skyscraper  proclivities  of  Noah's  insists  in  placing  his  argument  on  a 

posterity.  As  for  Jericho  and  many  quantitative  basis, 

another  verification  of  the  remark-  At  this  point  Dr.  Barnes  shoots  off 

able   geographical   accuracy   of  the  his  heavy  artillery  against  the  his- 

most   ancient   portions   of  the  Old  toricity  of  the  New  Testament  —  a 

Testament,  I  can  only  hope  that  Dr.  quotation  from  no  less  a  personage 

Barnes  will  purchase  a  new  book,  than  the  late  Robert  Keable,  better 

The  Foundations  of  Bible  History,  by  known    as    novelist    than    Biblical 

Professor  John  Garstang  of  the  Uni-  critic.  "It  is  quite  impossible  to  cite 

versity  of  Liverpool.  Dr.  Garstang,  a  conclusive  historical  evidence   that 

great  archaeologist,  not  only  gives  Jesus  ever  lived  at  all,"  says  Dr. 

some  highly  significant  facts  regard-  Barnes,  and  straightway  magnani- 

ing   the   fall   of  Jericho,   but   finds  mously    admits    that    the    Galilean 

Joshua  and  Judges  to  be  of  definite  probably    did    live.    But,    quoting 

geographical    accuracy.    Regarding  Keable,  he  asserts  that  we  do  not 

Dr.  Garstang's  manuscript,  Profes-  have  enough  "historical  knowledge 

sor  A.   H.    Sayce   of  Oxford   says,  about  Jesus   to  write  a  three  line 

"This  book  will  produce  a  profound  obituary  notice  in  the  London  Times" 

sensation."  I  hope  that  Dr.  Barnes  Instead  of  a  novelist  writing  in  a 

will  read  it!  current  magazine  (Dr.  Barnes  quotes 

from  Keable's  Atlantic  Monthly  arti- 

ND  now  we  come  to  the  New  cles)  let  us  listen  to  the  greatest  of 
Testament.  Here,  for  once,  Dr.  modern  New  Testament  authorities 
Barnes  and  I  agree  in  estimating  its  —  Professor  Harnack  of  Germany, 
historical  accuracy  to  be  of  over-  He  says  in  his  Chronology  of  Old 
whelming  consequence.  Because  I  Christian  Literature  until  Eusebius, 
gave  two  passing  examples  of  skep-  "There  was  a  time  —  and  the  general 
tics  converted  by  examining  the  evi-  public  still  lives  in  it  —  in  which 
dence  for  the  resurrection  and  briefly  people  thought  that  the  oldest  Chris- 
mentioned  Sir  William  Ramsay  on  tian  literature  must  be  regarded  as  a 
Luke  and  the  admitted  historicity  of  tissue  of  errors  and  forgeries.  That 
the  Marcan  narrative,  Dr.  Barnes  time  has  gone  by.  It  was  merely  an 
announces  that  "against  all  the  episode  for  Science,  in  which  she 
'  mountains '  of  critical  evidence  gath-  learned  much,  and  after  which  she  has 
ered  in  the  years  between  Reimarus  much  to  forget.  The  results  of  the 
and  Loisy  Mr.  Gaebelein  cites  four  study  that  followed  go  further  still 
items."  As  if,  in  a  paper  considerably  in  the  'reactionary  direction'  than 
shorter  than  his  reply,  I  could  begin  what  might  be  called  the  moderate 
to  exhibit  an  infinitesimal  part  of  the  position  of  today." 
evidence  gathered  between  the  time  Dr.  Barnes  will  have  none  of  Pro 
of  Melanchthon  and  that  of  Sir  Wil-  fessor  Shirley  Jackson  Case  of  Chi- 
liam  Ramsay!  Let  Dr.  Barnes  go  cago  University  because  he  dismisses 
into  any  first-rate  theological  library  the  case  against  the  historicity  of 
and  look  at  the  comparative  size  of  Jesus  in  "cavalier  fashion."  But 
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what  can  he  do  with  his  good  friend  justified  is  seen  from  his  Twilight  of 

H.  L.  Mencken  when,  in  his  Treatise  Christianity    where    he    repeatedly 

on  the  Goo's,  Mr.  Mencken  commits  affirms  his  antagonism  to  the  super- 

the    following    outrageous    heresy?  natural.  In  this  volume  there  is  a 

"The  historicity  of  Jesus  is  no  longer  revealing  reference  to  his  own  intel- 

questioned   seriously    by    any    one,  lectual  experience.  Discussing  what 

whether    Christian    or    unbeliever,  he  is  pleased  to  call "  the  Jesus  stereo- 

The  main  facts  about  him  seem  to  type,"    Dr.    Barnes    confesses    that 

be  beyond  dispute.  .  .  .  The  New  he  "thoroughly  familiarized  himself 

Testament  is  thus  an  historical  docu-  with  the  essentials  of  Biblical  schol- 

ment   of  very   tolerable   authority,  arship  when  an  undergraduate  and 

needing  only  to  be  read  with  due  cir-  then  abandoned  completely  the  tra- 

cumspection."  ditional  view  of  the  nature  and  au- 

But  although  we  agree  on  the  im-  thorship  of  the  Bible."  Later,  some 

portance  of  the  New  Testament,  Dr.  Columbia  professors  confirmed  these 

Barnes  and  I  certainly  do  not  agree  deductions,  and  finally  his  lingering 

on  the  question  of  obscenity.  With-  reverence    for    the    supremacy    of 

out  defining  terms  one  simply  can  not  Jesus   was   made   intellectually  im- 

argue  with  an  opponent  who  persists  possible    by    the  cogent  arguments 

in  claiming  that  Luke  i  (Dr.  Barnes  of    an     ex-Unitarian     preacher,     a 

is  a  phenomenal  Greek  exegete  if  he  certain  Dr.  Andrew  Fish,  who  was 

can  find  here  any  immoral  deed  of  attending    his     courses     at     Clark 

the  angel  Gabriel)  and  John  viii  are  University.     (Dr.     Barnes    will,     I 

as   obscene   as   certain   passages   in  trust,  pardon  this  brief  argumentum 

Dreiser's    American    Tragedy.    The  ad  hominem.) 

reader  who  knows  all  three  citations  Now  this  confession  is  significant, 

will  have  to  judge.  But  I  must  object  Dr.  Barnes  must  have  been  a  pre- 

to  having  the  stock  case  of  the  Watch  cocious  youth  indeed  thoroughly  to 

and  Ward  Society  and  Mr.  John  S.  familiarize  himself  with  the  essen- 

Sumner    dragged    in    gratuitously,  tials  of  Biblical  scholarship  when  an 

Holding,  for  an  evangelical,  a  rather  undergraduate.  Did  he  have  a  thor- 

broad    position    on    the    censorship  ough  grounding  in  Greek,  Hebrew, 

question,  I  was  writing  quite  without  Aramaic,  and  all  the  other  philolog- 

reference  to  the  pathetic  persecutions  ical  studies  necessary  to   thorough 

endured  by  Theodore  Dreiser,  James  Biblical  scholarship  ?  To  settle,  before 

Branch  Cabell,  or  Sinclair  Lewis  and  the   age   of  twenty-four,   questions 

their  brave  disciples.  which  taxed  the  intellects  of  Har- 

nack,  Warfield,  and  the  host  of  great 

WE  MAY  now  properly  pause  to  Biblical  scholars  was  no  small  feat, 

consider  briefly  Dr.  Barnes's  One  wonders  whether  Dr.  Barnes's 

fundamental  attitude  toward  religion  presuppositions  began  when  he  read 

in  general  and  Christianity  in  par-  the  wrong  books  about  the  Bible  in- 

ticular.  From  the  foregoing  examples,  stead  of  reading  the  Bible  itself  to- 

it  is  clear  that  he  approaches  theques-  gether  with  some  of  the  believing  as 

tion  of  faith  with  a  strong  anti-super-  well  as  disbelieving  critics.  One  won- 

natural  bias.  That  this  conclusion  is  ders  also  about  the  credulity  of  the 
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student  who  swallows  hook,  line,  paragraph  of  my  article.  Joseph 
and  sinker  only  the  radical  Biblical  Wheless,  whom  Dr.  Barnes  elsewhere 
critics.  The  fact  is  that  the  theories  approves,  states,  for  instance,  that 
of  the  higher  critics  are  even  now  a  "the  Bible,  in  its  every  book,  and  in 
maze  of  conflicting  opinion  and  the  strictest  legal  and  moral  sense,  is 
divergent  hypotheses.  As  late  as  a  huge  forgery."  Until  reading  this 
1892,  Schulz,  a  reputable  higher  queer  bit  of  obscurantism,  I  had 
critic,  declared  that  "the  time,  of  thought  that  such  notions  perished 
which  the  pre-Mosaic  narrations  centuries  ago  with  Hardouin.  One  is 
treat,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  their  also  puzzled  to  find  in  Dr.  Barnes's 
legendary  character.  It  was  a  time  list  of  the  enfants  terribles  of  funda- 
prior  to  all  knowledge  of  writing."  mentalism  the  name  of  J.  Gresham 
Similarly,  a  stock  objection  against  Machen.  Of  a  book  by  this  writer, 
the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Penta-  whom  Dr.  Barnes  classes  with  "Two- 
teuch  used  to  be  that  Moses  could  gun"  J.  Frank  Norris,  Mr.  Walter 
not  have  known  how  to  write.  Even  Lippmann  says,  "It  is  an  admirable 
Dr.  Barnes  would  not  maintain  that  book.  For  its  acumen,  for  its  saliency, 
position  today.  The  Graf-Wellhausen  and  for  its  wit  this  cool  and  stringent 
hypothesis  as  now  held  would  hardly  defense  of  orthodox  Protestantism  is, 
be  recognized  by  its  original  authors.  I  think,  the  best  popular  argument 
Thus  the  better  Biblical  scholarship  produced  by  either  side  in  the  cur- 
is  today  profoundly  skeptical  of  "  the  rent  controversy."  Can  Dr.  Barnes 
assured  results  of  modern  criticism."  prove  his  charges  of  ignorance  and 
I  am  only  a  schoolmaster  and  have  superstition  "up  to  the  hilt  out  of 
never  occupied  a  college  professor-  the  mouth"  of  a  first-rate  thinker 
ship,  yet  I  make  bold  to  advise  my  and  internationally-known  New  Tes- 
senior  boys  not  to  believe  all  that  tament  scholar  like  Dr.  Machen  ? 
they  read,  not  to  credit  everything 

college  professors  tell  them,  and  to  /npHERE  remains  finally  only  Dr. 

hold  an  open  mind  on  much  of  al-  JL  Barnes's  last  generalization,  "I 

leged    proof    that    comes    to   them  will  close  with  the  categorical  asser- 

against  the  Bible.  Higher  education  tion  that  there  is  not  one  single  item 

today  is  just  as  definitely  influenced  in  the  complex  of  beliefs  of  the  ortho- 

by    a    scholarly,    anti-supernatural  dox  Christian  which  can  in  any  way 

stereotype   as   the   clergy   by   "the  be  harmonized  with  the  rudiments  of 

Jesus    stereotype"    of    which    Dr.  modern  scientific,  historical  and  crit- 

Barnes  elsewhere  writes.  ical  knowledge."  In  view  of  our  dis- 

For  Dr.   Barnes  to  name  a  few  cussion,  this  reckless  statement  speaks 

zealous  fundamentalists  as  examples  for  itself.  But  let  us  test  it  on  one 

of  extreme  intolerance  is  hazardous,  point.  Certainly  prayer  belongs  to 

An  equally  effective  list  of  agnostics  "the  complex  of  beliefs  of  the  ortho- 

could  be  cited  to  show  similar  lack  of  dox  Christian."  The  evangelical  be- 

tolerance,  and  the  A. A. A. A.  is  every  lieves  in  prayer,  not  as  a  subjective 

whit  as  fanatical  as  the  Kluxers  and  spiritual  exercise  but  as  an  objective 

reforming  lobbyists,  all  of  whom  are  reality.  Now  if  prayer  be  a  workable 

inferentially  condemned  in  the  last  fact,  belief  in  a  Personal  God  is  a 
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logical  consequence,  for  only  a  Per-  thousands  of  missionaries  have  gone 

sonal  God  can  know  and  answer  the  to   China   to   labor  without   salary 

petitions  of  His  children.  solely  on   the  belief  that  God  will 

There  are  millions  of  Christians  answer  prayer  and  supply  the  needs 
living  today  who  believe  that  God  of  those  who  trust  Him.  Of  all  mis- 
answers  prayer  because  facts  have  sion  bodies  in  China,  that  founded 
proved  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  Take  by  Hudson  Taylor  is  today  the  most 
two  outstanding  examples.  In  1835  aggressive,  far-reaching,  and  vital, 
an  obscure  German  pastor,  George  Does  God  answer  prayer?  Let  Dr. 
Miiller,  founded  an  orphanage  at  Barnes  or  any  other  skeptic  examine 
Bristol,  England.  He  felt  called  to  these  two  cases  in  detail  and  explain 
live  and  work  entirely  on  faith,  never  them  on  any  grounds  other  than 
asking  for  a  cent,  never  making  a  Christian. 

need  known.  Prayer  was  his  one  re-  The  founder  of  the  modern  scien- 
liance.  What  was  the  result?  At  his  tific  method  was  Sir  Francis  Bacon, 
death  there  were  five  orphanages  at  In  The  Advancement  of  Learning, 
Bristol.  The  work  still  goes  on.  Fif-  a  work  which  Dr.  Barnes  in  his  Twi- 
teen  thousand  children  scattered  light  of  Christianity  declares  superior 
throughout  the  world  and  a  record  to  much  of  the  Bible,  Bacon  writes  as 
of  over  $i  1,000,000  received  in  con-  follows:  "It  was  most  aptly  said  by 
tributions  attest  the  faithfulness  of  one  of  Plato's  school  that  the  sense 
the  God  to  whom  George  Miiller  of  man  carrieth  a  resemblance  with 
prayed.  Over  forty  times  in  two  years,  the  sun,  which,  as  we  see,  openeth 
the  autobiography  of  this  saintly  and  revealeth  all  the  terrestrial  globe; 
man  tells  us,  his  orphanages  with  but  then  again  it  obscureth  and  con- 
their  hundreds  of  children  began  the  cealeth  the  stars  and  celestial  globe: 
day  without  any  means  in  hand.  But  so  doth  the  sense  discover  natural 
never  in  all  the  years  has  there  been  things,  but  it  darkeneth  and  shut- 
one  lack.  This  is  the  example  of  the  teth  up  divine."  Newton,  Faraday, 
supernatural  efficacy  of  prayer  that  Dawson,  Eddington,  Jeans,  Pupin, 
is  said  to  have  confounded  one  of  the  Millikan  and  a  host  of  others  have 
greatest  Victorian  scientists.  not  been  ashamed  to  follow  in  Bacon's 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  steps.  Thus  also  St.  Paul,  when  he 
there  entered  China  a  man  who,  ac-  tells  us  that  "  the  natural  man  re 
cording  to  the  authoritative  History  ceiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit 
of  Christian  Missions  in  China  by  of  God  .  .  .  because  they  are  spir- 
Professor  Latourette  of  Yale,  "was  itually  discerned,"  is  the  predecessor 
one  of  the  four  or  five  most  influen-  of  Bacon,  and  gives  us  not  a  vague 
tial  foreigners  who  came  to  China  bit  of  mysticism  but  an  immutable 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  any  law  of  the  human  understanding, 
purpose,  religious  or  secular."  Dr.  Until  modern  agnosticism  returns  to 
Hudson  Taylor,  like  George  Miiller,  the  humility  of  the  great  exemplar  of 
believed  that  God  answers  prayer,  modern  research,  it  is  as  powerless  to 
Today  his  mission  is  the  largest  in  all  undermine  the  sure  foundations  of 
China,  millions  of  dollars  have  been  Christianity  as  it  is  to  change  the 
contributed  without  appeal,  and  stars  in  their  courses. 


The  Spur  of  a  Hard  Winter 


BY  ROBERT  W.  KELSO 

Director  of  the  St.  Louis  Community  Fund 


LONG  the  docks,  in  railroad 
yards,  on  the  curb,  and  in 
the  doorways  of  tenement 
districts  men  loaf  and  growl,  cursing 
a  world  that  denies  them  a  chance  at 
hard  labor  in  exchange  for  bread. 
Again  and  again  upon  the  sidewalks 
the  pedestrian  is  halted  by  young 
men,  some  of  them  physically  well- 
conditioned  and  clear-eyed,  asking 
for  a  dime.  Employment  agencies  are 
surrounded  by  mobs  of  men  so  nu 
merous  that  the  police  have  to  keep 
order.  This  is  the  ordinary  picture  to 
be  seen  in  any  city  in  the  United 
States  this  winter. 

The  community  reaction  to  this 
condition  of  things  affords  small 
credit  to  the  genius  of  the  American 
people.  By  January  of  1930,  when 
it  was  apparent  that  the  country  was 
in  for  a  serious  business  depression, 
general  hysteria  for  doing  something 
about  unemployment  set  in.  Citi 
zens'  committees  hurried  into  action, 
and  were  soon  as  busy  as  a  volunteer 
fire  brigade;  but  for  the  most  part 
they  threw  the  crockery  out  the  sec 
ond  story  window,  and  carried  the 
feather  bed  down  the  stairs.  News 
paper  companies,  with  an  eye  to 
publicity  as  well  as  public  welfare, 
begged  money  with  which  to  open 
bread  lines  and  cast-off  clothing  bu 
reaus.  Church  missions  that  were  ac 


customed  to  setting  up  free  lunches 
made  broadcast  appeals  for  money 
with  which  to  run  soup  kitchens.  The 
city  of  New  York,  with  eighty-three 
kitchens  and  bread  lines  last  winter,  is 
an  illustration  of  this  hysteria  at  its 
worst.  Politicians,  willing  enough  to 
spend  public  taxes  for  intensely  popu 
lar  objectives,  appropriated  money 
to  be  expended,  not  by  the  tried 
and  trained  welfare  agencies  of  the 
community,  but  for  the  most  part 
by  emergency  committees  politically 
chosen  and  politically  controlled. 
In  cities  where  public  outdoor  poor 
relief  has  been  a  long-standing  prac 
tice  these  expenditures  were  some 
what  more  orderly  than  in  those  in 
which  it  was  a  genuine  emergency 
venture. 

Great  was  the  effort  to  make  work. 
Municipalities  began  to  clean  up 
streets  and  alleys,  to  rake  up  the 
untidy  spots  in  the  park  system,  to 
tear  down  an  old  building  here  and 
there,  and  in  general  to  do  a  few  odd 
jobs  about  the  town,  just  as  a  house 
holder  would  look  about  to  find  a  few 
hours  of  puttering  for  an  old  retainer. 
A  few  communities  sought  hard  to 
discover  genuine  municipal  improve 
ments  that  could  be  entered  upon  at 
once.  With  few  exceptions,  the  net 
result  of  this  search,  however,  was 
that  this  project  must  wait  upon  a  land 
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suit;  that  another  required  a  bond  will  drive  their  motors  up  and  down 
issue  not  available  without  an  ena-  the  town  begging  for  food  and  cast- 
bling  act;  that  still  another  called  for  off  clothes.  Ward  politicians  will 
a  vote  of  the  people  which  could  not  make  flowery  speeches  about  saving 
be  had;  and  that  in  general  those  money  on  parks  and  municipal  ad- 
personal  and  compelling  powers  that  ministration  (outside  of  salaries)  so 
guide  our  several  communities  could  that  the  money  can  be  given  to  the 
not  afford  to  let  the  public  do  any-  poor.  We  shall  see  churches  opening 
thing  of  consequence  on  its  own.  their  basements  to  the  transient  and 

Our  President,  following  the  lead  homeless,  there  to  be  slept  and  fed. 

of  a  noble  predecessor,  insisted  that  We  shall  see  hospitals  and  other  in- 

in    a    free    democracy    the    people  stitutions  giving  their  broken  food  at 

should  support  the  Government,  and,  the  back  door  to  a  line-up  of  indi- 

per   contra,    that    the    Government  gent;  and  we  shall  see  many  a  poor 

should  not  support  the  people.  The  old  woman  digging  something  here 

Congress   disagreed  with   him,   and  and  there  out  of  the  garbage  can  in 

undertook  to  give  away  public  taxes  the  alley.  All  these  are  the  outside 

on  the  plea  that  unemployment  dis-  trappings  of  inner  tragedy.  And  so 

tress     constituted     an     emergency,  far  as  the  community  seeks  to  meet 

Veterans'  insurance  under  the  strain  the  issue  at  all,  we  shall  have  to  ad- 

of  the  stampede  was  transformed,  mit  that  the  effort  is  haphazard  and 

not  nominally  but  in  effect,  into  a  virtually  without  plan, 

soldiers'  bonus.  But  our  efforts  at  remedy  may  be  a 

The   efforts   of   the   seventy-first  shade  better  than  last  winter;  for 

Congress  represented  the  first  chap-  if  the  American  learns  only  by  expe- 

ter    in    this    sorry    struggle    of  the  rience,  he  does  nevertheless  learn. 

American  people,  to  avert  the  pau-  The  Prosser  committee's  $10,000,000 

perizing  British  dole.  It  is  the  current  in  New  York  ran  away  like  water 

winter  that  will  stage  the  real  battle,  into  sand.  The  $5,000,000  raised  in 

Chicago  went  the  same  way,   and 

ND  so  we  come  to  the  worst  winter  both  efforts  have  probably  produced 

in  our  history,  with  public  ap-  more  emptiness  in  the  giver  than 

propriations   and   borrowing   power  fullness  in  the  recipient  of  the  aid. 

seriously  depleted,  with  community  Many  of  those  who  have  worked 

chests    and   individual    benevolence  hard  on  emergency  relief,  believing 

money  scarcer  and  harder  to  get;  with  that  what  was  needed  was  money 

the  numbers  of  persons  and  families  and  supplies  for  a  quick  tide-over, 

in  distress  nearly,  if  not  quite  double,  are  coming  now  to  see  that  quick 

that  of  the  winter  before;  yet  with  relief  of  this  sort  is  justified  only 

neither  rhyme  nor  reason,  nor  a  pro-  when  coupled  with  a  more  serious 

gramme  with  which  to  face  the  crisis,  effort  to  help  people  in  distress  to 

We  may  look  forward  with  confi-  help  themselves.   Many  cities   that 

dence,   as  the  burden  of  privation  began  their  appropriations  for  emer- 

draws   toward  its   winter  peak,   to  gency  relief  with   a  declaration  of 

seeing  the  soup  kitchen  and  bread  independence,  and  set  up  separate 

line  queue  renewed.  Society  women  machinery  for  its  application,  find, 
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by    bitter    experience,    that    their  ship,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  ap- 

money  is  gone,  they  hardly  know  parent,  also,  that  relief  can  never  be 

where,  and  they  seem  only  to  have  more  than  a  palliative  for  our  present 

created  more  of  the  problem  that  distress.  If  we  are  to  dance  merrily 

they  sought  to  relieve.  through  seven  fat  years,  only  to  find 

A  few  communities  began  their  ourselves  plunged  into  the  depths  of  a 
public  appropriations  with  the  de-  business  crisis  once  in  every  decade 
termination  to  expend  the  money  or  less,  we  shall  be  forever  scram- 
through  established  relief  agencies,  bling  to  help  the  hungry  without  ever 
It  is  these  communities  that  have  getting  farther  than  a  feeling  of 
laid  the  ground  for  increasingly  in-  sympathy  for  their  trouble.  It  is  not 
telligent  public  relief;  and  the  public  the  way  of  America  to  accept  things 
may  expect,  under  this  example,  to  as  inevitable.  On  the  contrary  we 
find  public  monies  more  and  more  have  always  been  incurable  meddlers 
intelligently  spent  in  the  relief  of  the  in  our  own  destiny.  Wherefore,  it  is 
unemployed,  and  are  sure  to  find  less  more  than  likely  that  the  volumi- 
and  less  favor  bestowed  upon  the  nous  talk  and  discussion  now  heard 
sentimental  and  socially  ruinous  on  every  hand  regarding  fundamental 
soup  kitchen  method  of  relief.  causes  of  hard  times  will  not  blow 

In  every  considerable  city  in  the  over  completely.  Necessity  stands 
United  States  there  is  at  least  one  out  boldly  as  a  factor  in  our  social 
family  relief  agency  that  undertakes  economy  today.  Most  likely  she  is  big 
to  help  families  in  distress.  These  with  invention,  seeking  real  remedies, 
societies  work  hard  for  high  stand 
ards  of  efficiency  in  friendly  and  ripONS  of  newsprint  paper  have 
humane  relief.  They  employ  persons  JL  been  used,  setting  forth  the  rea- 
trained  in  the  readjustment  of  broken  sons  why  this  dread  condition  of 
social  relations.  They  pay  these  things  should  prevail  in  a  nation  that 
people  money  for  their  professional  has  the  greatest  wealth  and  the 
service,  thereby  incurring  unfavor-  highest  living  standards  in  the  world, 
able  criticism  and  some  abuse  from  The  tariff,  post-war  readjustment, 
the  sentimental,  but  vastly  increas-  inevitable  cycles  of  trade,  the  auto- 
ing  the  permanent  value  of  the  work  matic  machine,  expenditures  for 
they  do.  These  agencies  are  the  key  military  preparedness  —  these  and  a 
to  sound  family  relief  where  the  further  catalogue  unbelievably  long 
breadwinner  is  unemployed.  The  are  set  forth  solemnly  as  the  reasons 
need  of  advancing  them  to  a  place  of  why  men  are  out  of  work  and  their 
leadership,  even  in  the  expenditure  families  hungry.  The  truth  is  likely 
of  public  monies,  where  public  relief  to  be  found  in  a  combination  of 
departments  are  not  developed,  must  many  of  these  alleged  causes.  The 
be  increasingly  obvious,  as  the  win-  exponents  of  the  riddle  would  prob- 
ter  wears  on.  ably  agree  that  in  some  way  the 

But   although   the   right  way   of  proximate  cause  of  our  present  social 

relief  is   becoming  more  and  more  discomfiture   lies   in    the   industrial 

apparent,  each  day  as  we  advance  system;  either  in  the  nature  of  it  or 

through  our  period  of  business  hard-  in  the  way  we  have  managed  it. 
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The  machine  age,  to  which  all  of  breeding  and  the  survival  of  more 
us  owe  our  daily  bread,  has  made  it  individuals  than  the  system  itself  can 
possible  for  vast  numbers  of  people  find  work  and  food  for,  mechanical 
to  live  in  compact  swarms  at  places  efficiency  itself  comes  forward  rapidly 
remote  from  their  sources  of  food  to  close  the  door  to  thousands  of 
supply.  The  people  of  the  city  of  workers  by  replacing  hand  labor  and 
New  York,  for  instance,  requiring  an  un-coordinated  jobs  with  the  auto- 
estimated  18,000,000  acres  of  land  matic  machine.  This  "iron  man"  in 
on  which  to  grow  the  food  they  con-  industry  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
sume,  have  their  supplies  brought  to  heavy  labor  surplus  carried  in  the 
them  by  rail  from  the  breadth  of  best  of  times  in  American  industry, 
the  continent  and  by  ship  over  the  New  workers  are  being  added  to  our 
seven  seas,  preserved  from  spoiling  working  population  at  the  rate  of  a 
and  regular  in  supply.  As  a  conse-  half  million  a  year;  yet  the  total 
quence  the  human  family,  instead  of  number  of  workers  in  the  great  basic 
remaining  spread  out  over  the  land  industries  upon  which  we  live  has 
to  secure  its  food  by  delving  indi-  been  falling  at  an  approximate  rate 
vidually  into  the  soil,  may  live  in  of  300,000  per  year.  Insecurity  of 
compact  cities,  with  the  assurance  labor  has  been  increased  immeasur- 
that  so  long  as  the  machine  age  ably  by  the  ever  present  threat  of 
operates  the  individual  is  not  likely  overproduction  through  a  producing 
to  starve.  At  the  same  time  the  capacity  more  than  double  the  ab- 
taking  of  raw  materials  out  of  the  sorption  power  of  available  markets, 
soil  to  provide  men  with  food,  These  are  important  considera- 
clothing  and  shelter  has  been  rapidly  tions  in  appraising  the  effect  of  our 
speeded  up.  It  is  no  marvel  that  new  machine  age,  but  they  are  not 
more  members  have  been  added  to  the  fundamental.  That  basic  con- 
the  human  family  in  the  past  one  sideration  is  found  in  the  purposes 
hundred  years  than  had  accumulated  thus  far  demonstrated  in  industry, 
hitherto  through  all  the  eons  of  time  Modern  man  carries  on  his  feverish 
during  which  man  has  inhabited  the  activity  in  the  making  and  selling  of 
earth.  On  the  old  agricultural  basis  goods  in  order  thereby  to  gain  per- 
the  new  age  has  set  up  a  false  se-  sonal  profit.  Whatever  his  avowed  in- 
curity  and  fostered  an  unjustifiable  tent,  this  is  his  purpose  in  practice, 
birth  rate.  Numbers  which  by  an  When  machinery  swept  the  English 
immutable  law  of  nature  tend  always  peasant  off  the  countryside  and 
to  outstrip  available  food  supply  transformed  him  into  a  class  of  free 
have  increased  so  rapidly  in  the  labor,  it  had  no  intention,  and  did 
United  States  that  the  comfort  level  not  as  a  fact,  accord  to  him  as  his 
of  existence  was  passed  at  the  turn  of  share  of  the  new  operation  any- 
the  century,  and  we  are  now  well  thing  more  than  the  barest  living, 
advanced  in  the  decades  of  struggle  Dwelling  in  his  cottage  on  the  land 
toward  the  point  of  saturation  in  aforetime,  he  had  been  poor;  but  he 
population  growth.  might  delve  for  himself  and  reap  the 

While  the  machine  age  is  thus  fruitfulness  of  the  soil:  now  he  be 
holding  out  false  security  for  the  came  in  effect  the  victim  of  an  op- 
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portunity  —  the  opportunity  to  get  we  shall   have   to   purge   from   our 

and    hold    a  job   which    was    con-  minds   the   English  malady  of  the 

tingent  upon  industry  being  able  to  public  dole, 
find   market   enough,   or   to  secure 

profit  enough  from  the  operation,  to  -CANDIDATES  for  public  office  be- 

give  him  the  work  to  do.  From  that  ^^  come  increasingly  vocal  as  elec- 

time  until  now,  the  fellow  who  works  tion  time  approaches.  One  advocates 

with  his  hands  has  struggled  to  in-  huge    Government    loans;    another 

crease  his  share  beyond  bare  sus-  would  set  up  a  rump  convention  to 

tenance,  and  the  system  has  traveled  discuss  unemployment  relief  in  the 

on    like    a    lumbering    Juggernaut,  event  that  the  politicians  are  to  be 

crushing  a  frightful  number  of  its  done   out   of   a   special   session;    a 

dependent  devotees  under  its  wheels,  third  would  declare  unemployment 

Industry  in  the  United  States  distress  to  constitute  a  disaster  corn- 
today  is  working  against  the  best  parable  with  an  act  of  God,  and 
interests  of  society.  In  its  present  extend  Federal  relief  directly.  All  of 
form,  hypothecated  on  the  making  them  want  votes;  but  over  and  above 
of  profit,  it  proceeds  at  accelerated  that  they  are  canny  enough  to 
speed,  to  make  a  few  of  the  rich  realize  that  they  are  voicing  wide- 
richer  and  the  great  body  of  the  work-  spread  public  sentiment  in  the  di- 
ing  group  poorer.  This  winter,  with  rection  of  using  the  United  States 
production  and  purchasing  power  Treasury  to  relieve  the  poor.  The 
still  out  of  adjustment,  we  shall  patient  reasoning  of  former  sages  like 
see  the  legitimate  fruits  of  selfish  Story,  John  Marshall,  Chief  Justice 
industry.  It  is  altogether  possible  Shaw,  and  Webster  seems  to  have 
that  even  the  captain  of  industry  departed  forever.  Why  talk  about 
himself  will  be  able  to  see  by  the  the  obligation  of  the  citizen  in 
end  of  the  winter  that  any  indus-  a  representative  democracy?  Why 
trial  system  not  hypothecated  upon  bring  up  the  principle  that  charity 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  and  family  distress,  like  crime,  is  a 
number  concerned  in  it  —  that  is  to  local  problem  ?  Are  not  these  people 
say,  upon  the  common  welfare  —  is  hungry,  and  did  they  become  hungry 
certain  to  bring  the  human  family  through  fault  of  their  own?  Should 
to  disaster.  The  meteoric  speed  with  any  one  be  allowed  to  starve  when 
which  this  condition  is  coming  about  the  people  collectively  have  money 
is  demonstrating  this  ultimate  truth  in  the  bank;  that  is  to  say  in  the 
with  tragic  suddenness.  United  States  Treasury?  If  we  don't 

With    the    Russian    challenge    to  spend  our  public  money  for  the  relief 

private  property  presenting  a  real  of  misery,  won't  we  spend   it   for 

menace  to  the  permanence  of  our  battleships,    with   which    to    create 

industrial    system    on    its    present  more  misery? 

basis,  the  people  of  the  United  States  All  this  and  much  more  crops  up 

have  an  added  incentive  to  seek  an  in  the  discussion  of  Federal  relief, 

analysis  of  the  causes  of  our  present  There  is  imminent  danger  that  be- 

distress,  and  to  make  a  start  at  least  fore  the  seventy-second  Congress  has 

toward  permanent  remedy.  But  first  adjourned,    the    United    States    of 
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America  will  have  established  the  enterprises  took  their  profits  and  let 
system  of  direct  relief  out  of  the  the  public  poor  rates  mop  up  their 
public  treasury  to  persons  in  distress  human  waste.  The  laborers  of  Eng- 
through  unemployment  in  times  of  land  have  lost  the  balance  of  power 
business  depression.  For,  when  the  in  government,  but  the  dole  still  re- 
beneficiaries  of  a  legal  policy  become  mains  a  great  and  undeniable  factor 
the  majority  in  a  vote  to  sustain  it,  in  the  British  decline, 
that  policy  will  be  continued,  be  its  Our  statesmen  have  just  reason  to 
foundation  in  public  policy  sound  or  fear  this  policy  of  subsidy,  should  it 
false,  so  long  as  personal  advantage  once  take  root  in  our  Federal  policy, 
accrues  from  it.  Sentiment  strongly  favors  it;  the 

Whatever  the  guise,  direct  Federal  only  force  against  it  is  reason,  and  as 
relief  means  in  the  end  a  supplement  between  these  two,  the  forces  of 
to  wages  out  of  taxes.  Wages  should  reason  are  weaker  in  a  democracy, 
come  out  of  industry;  not  out  of  But  if  by  chance  we  shall  be  able 
the  public  treasury.  Let  a  so-called  to  avoid  the  Scylla  of  the  statutory 
proletariat  once  taste  the  sweet  dole,  we  have  still  to  pass  the  Charyb- 
honey  of  public  subsidy,  as  a  beast  dis  of  constructive  readjustment  of 
may  get  the  taste  of  blood,  and  the  industry  itself,  where  lies  the  basic 
basic  reasoning  of  government,  the  cause  of  our  problem, 
logic  of  self-support  in  society,  and  There  is  one  palliative  measure  for 
all  tenets  of  the  duty  of  the  citizen  unemployment  distress  that  has  real 
in  a  republic,  are  set  aside.  When  worth;  and  there  is  probably  under- 
such  a  policy  is  entered  upon,  the  standing  and  intent  enough  at  the 
re-distribution  of  wealth  by  compul-  present  time  to  effect  it,  if  legal  rules 
sion  will  have  set  in.  can  be  modified  sufficiently  to  make 

When  the  magistrates  of  an  Eng-  it  practicable/This  is  the  rational 

lish  district,  met  in  the  village   of  programming  of  public  works.  With 

Speenhamland  in   1795,  decided  to  Government    enterprises    involving 

supplement  laborers'  wages  out  of  labor  estimated  at  some  $4,000,000,- 

the  poor  rates,  they  inaugurated  for  ooo    per    year,    counting    Federal, 

England  a  system  of  dole  subsidy  State    and    local    Governments    to- 

that    today   is    costing   her   people  gether,  it  is  possible,  by  the  ordering 

some  hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds  a  of  these  improvements   on    a  time 

year.  It  is  this  same  subsidy  that  is  schedule  not  out  of  keeping  with 

breaking  the  back  of  old  England.  governmental  need,  but  more  nearly 

Through  all  the  drab  history  of  in  line  with  the  volume  of  slack  em- 
the  English  midlands,  in  the  half  ployment,  to  place  a  large  measure 
century  following  the  invention  of  of  relief  in  the  form  of  economic  la 
the  steam  engine,  when  women  and  bor,  at  the  disposal  of  the  unem- 
children  were  driven  like  slaves  on  ployed. 

the  factory  floor;  during  the  long  It  is  only  the  ABC  of  sound  gov- 

day   in  the  Welsh  mines  when  the  ernmental  management  to  develop 

expectancy  of  life  itself  dropped  in  public   improvements   with    a   long 

Merthyr  Tidfil,   to  eighteen   years,  look  ahead.  That  we  seldom  if  ever 

owners    of   English    manufacturing  reach  this  stage  in  American  practice 
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is  no  denial  of  the  principle.  There  constantly  toward  the  development 

should  hang  upon  the  wall  of  the  of  an  aristocracy  of  wealth.  In  the 

superintendent's  office  in  every  pub-  United  States,  while  our  population 

lie  institution  in  the  United  States  a  was  spreading  out  from  our  seaport 

blue  print  plan  of  the  development  villages  westward  into  virgin  areas, 

of  that  institution  to  the  maximum  we  thought  of  the  new  world  as  a  land 

limit  of  its  efficiency  as  a  unit  of  of  blessed  opportunity.  For  a  period 

service.  Subject  to  changes  brought  of  decades  the  man  who  had  a  dog 

about  by  time  and   new  thinking,  and  a  gun,  could  settle  in  the  new 

that  plan  should  be  followed  in  the  forest,  rear  his  family  and  secure  at 

putting  up   of  new   buildings,    the  least   the  comforts  of  the  pioneer, 

construction  of  roads,  the  develop-  This  great  development  of  an  agri- 

ment  of  new  acreage  and  the  like,  cultural  economy  delayed  for  us  the 

Highway    departments,    park    and  picture  of  future  misery  lurking  in 

playground  management,  larger  proj-  the  industrial  regime.  We  joined  our 

ects  in  the  development  of  rivers  and  spiritual   leaders   in   reviling   priest 

harbors,  the  construction  of  admin-  Malthus  for  his  gloomy  predictions 

istrative  units,  all  lend  themselves  about    overpopulation    and    an   in- 

readily  to  such  a  rational  plan.  The  evitable  margin  of  poverty.   From 

practical  difficulties  of  short  appro-  1 810-60  our  population  practically 

priations,    myopic    political    vision,  doubled  its  numbers  every  twenty 

and    personal    interest    of    elected  years. 

representatives  and  their  constitu-  But  the  time  was  sure  to  come 

ents,  although  great  obstacles  to  be  when  numbers  would  catch  up  with 

overcome,  are  obstacles  of  our  own  the  opportunity  for  comfortable  liv- 

making.  They  are  not  inherent  in  ing,  and  intensive  manufacture  would 

the  problem  of  administering  govern-  take  the  place  of  the   hoe   as   the 

ment  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  instruments  by  which  men  must  live. 

From  1880  down  to  the  present  this 

HOWEVER  difficult  it  may  seem  to  metamorphosis  from  agricultural  to 

organize  public  work  on  a  ra-  urban  economy,  from   the  land  to 

tional  basis  in  view  of  the  imperfec-  the  machine,  from  the  soil  to  the  job 

tions  of  our  governmental  practice,  has  been  going  on  with  accelerating 

such  a  step  is  simple  compared  to  the  speed.   By  the  census  of  1920,  we 

larger  operation  that  must  be  per-  suspected  ourselves  of  being  a  nation 

formed  upon  industry  itself  before  of  city  dwellers;  by  the  census  of  1930 

the  worker  in  our  machine  economy  we  know  it. 

can  be  given  even  partial  guarantees  Home  industry  giving  way  to  the 

to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  water  power  mill  of  New  England 

happiness.  In  this  phase  of  the  case,  grew  quickly  into  the  larger  steam 

government  is  weak;  the  effort  must  power  plant  with  railroad  facilities 

come  from  industry  itself.  and  now  has  come  the  age  of  large 

From  the  day  when  James  Watt  unit  centralization,  with  the  elimi- 

invented  the  steam  engine  down  to  nation  of  competition  in  every  sense 

the   present   moment,   our   modern  but  its  legal  fiction.  The  corporate 

age  of  machinery  has  been  tending  form  of  industrial  organization,  with 
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its  comet's  tail  of  negotiable  securi-  seem  at  present  impossible  of  accom- 

ties,  goes  driving  on  in  its  constant  plishment;  but  nothing  that  is  possible 

progress,  lodging  the  wealth  and  the  at  all  is  impossible  of  accomplish- 

powerofAmericainthehandsofafew.  ment  when  necessity  leads  the  way. 

It  is  the  logical  result  of  basing  human  For  modern  civilized  man,  as  for  the 

industry  upon  the  making  of  profits  peasant  of  France  and  the  slave  of 

instead  of  the  welfare  of  mankind.  Rome,  the  ugly  danger  of  destructive 

Ambassador  Gerard  can  name  overthrow  lurks  nearby.  163,000,000 
forty  persons  who,  he  alleges  pub-  of  the  Russian  people  undertake 
licly  and  without  fear  of  contra-  a  bloodless  overthrow  of  this  man- 
diction,  are  the  rulers  of  America,  killing  industry  by  denying  the  right 
meaning  thereby  that  they  own  most  of  private  property,  and  America 
of  its  wealth  and  have  the  power  to  sleeps  on,  six  and  a  half  million  of  her 
command.  These  forty  individuals  laborers  out  of  a  job  and  millions  of 
represent  a  group  to  be  numbered  wives  and  little  children  begging  for 
only  in  the  hundreds,  who  possess  bread. 

more  in  personal  property  than  any  Already  industrial  statesmen  like 

50,000,000    other    persons    in    our  Proctor,    Eastman,    Dennison,    and 

population.    They    have    come    by  others  feel  the  necessity  of  regulariz- 

their     wealth     through     legitimate  ing  their  respective  industrial  ven- 

means,  with  the  assent  and  the  co-  tures;  which  is  another  way  of  saying 

operation  of  all  of  us.  In  placing  the  that  without  the  loss  of  reasonable 

blame,  it  should  lie,  not  upon  them,  profit   to   themselves,    they   believe 

but  upon  the  system  under  which  more   can   be   done   to  make   their 

they  have  operated.  industries    stable    and     continuing 

However,  therefore,  we  may  come  forces  of  competent  livelihood  for 
at  it  —  and  the  ways  will  be  difficult  their  employes.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
and  the  processes  undoubtedly  slow,  under  the  strains  and  pressures  of 
if  it  is  to  be  free  from  violence  —  the  the  pains  and  penalties  now  growing 
larger  operation  which  industry  must  out  of  the  world  crisis,  these  forty 
perform  upon  itself  is  the  voluntary  industrial  statesmen  and  their  col- 
readjustment  of  its  rewards.  Un-  leagues  may  yet  come  to  such  an 
limited  profit-taking  must  give  way  understanding  of  American  business 
to  a  reasonable  incentive  for  private  as  to  put  the  power  of  money  behind 
initiative,  limited  by  common  under-  a  definite  plan  to  limit  profits  and 
standing.  The  scramble  of  competi-  turn  the  surplus  to  the  general  use  of 
tion  must  be  replaced  by  a  scramble  the  working  man  and  his  family, 
for  organized  efficiency  under  such  calling  upon  industry  not  to  give  him 
limited  supervision  as  the  whole  a  wage  for  a  stipulated  number  of 
people,  through  government,  can  hours  and  weeks,  but  rather  to  afford 
bring  to  bear.  The  rewards  of  labor  him  support  for  himself  and  his 
must  be  elevated  from  the  present  dependents  through  their  lives, 
basis  of  a  bare  living  to  the  level  of  a  The  widespread  use  of  unemploy- 
decent  living  with  the  opportunity  ment,  health  and  old  age  insurance 
for  reasonable  advancement.  schemes  may  well  be  the  entering 

These  steps  are  easy  to  name;  they  wedge  by  which  this  more  equitable 
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apportionment  of  the  reward  of  in-  Now,  or  soon,  he  must  enter  the  sec- 

dustry  is  to  be  effected.  These  schemes  ond  chapter.  It  is  the  period  of  social 

involve  the  relinquishment  by  indus-  application.  Whether  the  citizen  of 

try  of  a  part  of  the  gains  usually  as-  today  likes  it  or  not,  his  intense  indi- 

signed  to  profit,  and  the  assigning  of  vidualism  must  take  account  of  the 

that  margin  to  the  worker  in  case  of  common  welfare;  and  those  of  us  who 

need.  Such  schemes  will  spread  and  believe  in   the  principle  of  private 

attain  far  greater  perfection  in  opera-  property  and  individual  liberty  must 

tion.  The  funds  which  they  establish  apply  ourselves,  even  with  a  degree 

will  grow  and  in  the  end  may  con-  of  other-mindedness,  to  the  problem 

vince  industry  of  its  fallacy  that  a  of  more  equitable  distribution  of  the 

laborer  is  a  clod  and  his  service  a  rewards  of  industry.  In  that  day,  we 

commodity.  may  hope  to  find  the  present  system 

It  is  altogether  likely  that  man  of  a  wage  for  labor  and  charity  for 

stands  at  the  close  of  the  first  chap-  the  infant  and  the  aged  supplanted 

ter  of  his  machine  age.  It  was  the  by  an  industrial  reward  adequate  to 

chapter    of    mechanical    evolution,  family  life. 


The  Spinster  Looks  at  Marriage 


BY  LOUISE  MAUNSELL  FIELD 


upon  a  time,  all  fairy  us  to  foolish  Miss  Crawley  and 
tales  had  the  same  ending:  acidulous  Miss  Osborne,  while  Dick- 
"And  so  they  were  married,  ens'  spinsters  vary  from  metallic 
and  lived  happily  ever  after."  The  Miss  Murdstone  to  catty  Miss  War- 
Age  of  Innocence  preserved  and  tried  die.  Charlotte  Bronte  described  the 
hard  to  live  up  to  the  fairy  tale  pitiful  lot  of  the  unmarried  woman 
theory,  but  this  too  has  now  become  of  her  day  in  a  manner  which  makes 
a  thing  of  the  past,  and  marriage,  it  easy  to  understand  why  husband- 
far  from  being  regarded  as  all  to  the  hunting  was  the  chief  feminine  pur- 
good,  is  not  infrequently  considered  suit,  though  Jane  Austen  allowed 
all  to  the  bad.  The  popular  descrip-  her  Emma  to  say  a  good  word  for 
tion  of  bachelors  as  selfish  uninten-  spinsterhood.  The  woman  without  an 
tionally  testifies  to  the  advantages  independent  income  could  earn  a 
possessed  by  the  unmarried  male,  living  only  as  a  wife  or  a  teacher,  and 
These  are  reluctantly  admitted;  but  to  many  women  teaching  is  another 
not  half  as  reluctantly  as  the  advan-  name  for  torment.  Even  the  woman 
tages  possessed  by  the  unmarried  of  fortune  couldn't  live  alone  until 
woman,  though  spinsterhood,  too,  she  was  at  least  middle-aged.  Pro- 
often  receives  the  tacit  compliment  priety  required  her  to  share  or  make 
of  being  called  selfish.  her  home  ( !)  with  some  relative, 
Most  of  us,  however,  derive  more  whose  chief  thought  usually  was  for 
of  our  opinions  from  convention  her  Will. 

than  from  experience,  and  the  su-         Most  of  these  spinsterial  disabili- 

perior  position  of  the  married  woman  ties   rested  on   an   economic   basis, 

is  a  convention  which  has  long  been  The  woman  who  had  money  wasn't 

defended  by  every  available  weapon,  supposed  to  know  how  to  handle  it, 

from   preachment   to  ridicule.   The  while  she  who  had  none  was  only  too 

woman  whose  spinsterhood  was  ob-  likely   to   become  a  dependent,   or 

viously  a  matter  of  choice  was  de-  in   other   words    an    unpaid   nurse, 

nounced  as  cold-hearted,  frivolous,  seamstress  and  general  houseworker 

and  entirely  lacking  in  the  much-  in  the  establishment  of  some  married 

belauded   maternal   instinct.   When  brother  or  sister, 
overwhelming    evidence    of    choice         If  reform  was  ever  needed  any- 

was  lacking,  ridicule  was  heaped  on  where,  it  was  certainly  needed  in 

the  "old  maid."  Thackeray  presents  the  calling  of  spinsterhood.  It  came, 
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yet  despite  the  enormous  change  in  dren,  their  accidents,  illnesses  and 

the  facts,   theorizers  rely  on  ideas  so-called  "difficult"  tempers.  Among 

derived   from   the  old,   sentimental  my  women  acquaintances  are  no  less 

idealization  of  marriage  and  mother-  than  four  dipsomaniacs;  all  of  them 

hood,   and  its   no   less  sentimental  married,  and  none  of  them  childless, 
corollary,  the  vision  of  the  spinster 

as  an  unhappy,  frustrated  creature,  rrpHE  up  to  date  spinster  doesn't 

eating  her  heart  out  with  envy  of  JL  sit  at  home,  waiting  for  some 

those  women  who  have  "husband,  kindly  soul  to  ask  her  somewhere, 

home  and  children,"  the  truth  being  Besides  her  regular  occupation,  her 

that  nine  times  out  of  ten  she  is  friends,  her  clubs,  her  hobbies  and 

thanking  her  lucky  stars  for  her  es-  her  charities,  she  finds  time  to  keep 

cape  from  the  humiliations  and  dis-  up  with  what  is  going  on  in   the 

appointments  of  her  married  friends!  world,  to  read  the  latest  books,  hear 

The  change  in  the  economic  status  the  new  music  and  see  the  new  plays, 

of  the  spinster  is  well  known;  quite  When  John  Smith  comes  home  at 

as  important,  and  a  good  deal  less  night  he  is  usually  and  quite  honestly 

discussed,  is  the  change  in  her  mental  too  tired  to  take  Mary  to  concert  or 

attitude.  The  intelligent  spinster  of  theatre.  Besides,  how  can  they  leave 

today  doesn't  feel  either  superfluous  the  baby,  since  the  maid,  provided 

or  apologetic.  She  has  a  definite  ob-  they  are  lucky  enough  to  have  one, 

ject  or  ambition,  a  definite  occupa-  probably  "sleeps  out"?  And  should 

tion.  If  she  is  rich,  she  may  do  some  they,  for  the  children's  sake,  have 

of  the  unpaid  charitable,  scientific  elected  to  live  in  the  suburbs,  the 

or  civic  work  often  so  much  needed;  trip  to  town  is  a  more  or  less  formid- 

if  she  lacks  an  inherited  income,  she  able    undertaking,    they    can't    get 

has  her  business  or  profession.  The  back  till  late,  and  John  must  be  up 

curse  which  lay  heaviest  on  the  well-  in  time  to  catch  the  eight-fifteen  next 

to-do  spinster  of  old  was   lack  of  morning. 

employment.  Freudians  to  the  con-  "I've     scarcely     been     inside     a 

trary,  it  was  idleness  which  often  theatre    since    we    moved    to    Oak 

made  her  neurotic  or  hysterical,  pre-  Vale,"    Mary   tells    her   friend   the 

cisely    as    too    much,    usually    dis-  spinster  when  they  chance  to  meet, 

tasteful   work,    and    the    harassing  If  the  maid  is  good-natured,  if  John 

sense  of  being  looked  upon  as  a  piti-  doesn't  mind,  and  if  no  one  of  the 

able  failure,  did  her  penniless  proto-  children   is   down   with   mumps   or 

type.   But  look  about  you   among  measles  or  scarlet  fever  or  whooping 

your  friends  of  today,  and  see  if  you  cough,  Mary  may  invite  the  spinster 

don't  know  at  least  as  many  married  to  Oak  Vale  "just  to  give  the  poor 

women  as  spinsters  who  suffer  from  dear  a  taste  of  real  home-life."  And 

nervous  disorders.  You  will  probably  seldom  if  ever  does  she  suspect  her 

find  the  proportion  larger  among  the  guest's  heart- felt  rejoicing  when  Mon- 

married,  especially  among  the  mar-  day  morning  enables  her  to  escape 

ried    who    combine    an    exhausting  from  the  maid's  bad  cooking,  which 

effort    to    "hold"    their    husbands  has  given  her  indigestion,  the  baby's 

with  the  unending  anxiety  of  chil-  crying,  which  has  kept  her  awake 
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most  of  the  night,  and  John's  long  advanced  as  Mr.  Russell.  The  ut- 

stories  about  his  golf  handicap  and  most  they  venture  to  hope  for  is 

what  he  told  the   plumber,    which  temporary  relief,  temporary  escape 

have  bored  her  almost  to  tears,  not  from  the  home,  escape,  above  all, 

to   mention    Mary's    own    disserta-  from  each  other.  Bridge,  radio,  jazz, 

tions    on    the    children's    ailments,  the  talkies;  would  any  of  these  be  as 

John's  irritability,  and  the  difficul-  popular  as  they  are  if  married  cou- 

ties  of  keeping  a  servant.  pies   really   took   pleasure   in    each 

Matrimony  at  its  best,  the  sensible  other's  society?  When  you  invite 
spinster  will  readily  admit  to  be  the  John  and  Mary  Smith  to  dinner,  you 
greatest  happiness  that  can  befall  don't  place  them  side  by  side.  You 
man  or  woman;  but  how  often,  she  separate  them  by  the  full  length  of 
will  ask,  do  you  see  it  at  its  best?  the  table,  thereby  giving  them  an 
Marriages  that  can  fairly  be  re-  illusionary  freedom,  and  a  chance  to 
garded  as  having  been  made  in  enjoy  themselves, 
heaven  apparently  represent  an  ex-  Disregarding  the  divorces  which 
tremely  limited  industry,  with  a  proclaim  failure  to  the  world,  and 
remarkably  small  output  and  no  hint  looking  disinterestedly  at  the  still- 
of  overproduction.  For  every  Rob-  married  couples  she  knows,  the 
ert  and  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  spinster  finds  more  cause  for  self-con- 
there  are  thousands,  if  not  millions,  gratulation  than  for  envy.  There  is 

of  John  and  Mary  Smiths,  and  the     Jane  B ,  whose  husband  Tom  is 

reasonable  spinster  will  be  inclined  immersed  in  business,  coming  home 

to  suspect  that  she  herself  resembles  at  night  only  to  read  the  evening 

Mary  Smith  just  a  little  more  strongly  paper  and  go  to  bed;  he  and  Jane 

than  she  does  Elizabeth  Browning!  haven't    really    talked    together    in 

The  average  man,  she  contends,  is     years.  Maggie  R ,  whose  Henry 

neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  demands  a  strict  accounting  for  every 

average  woman;  if  he  grumbles,  she  penny,  finds  life  almost  as  difficult  as 

nags  or  whines.  It  is  the  combina-     does  Kitty  Y ,  Jim  Y hav- 

tion  which  so  often  proves  disastrous,  ing  a  dread  of  seeming  stingy  which 

the  living  together  among  all  the  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  live 

petty  annoyances  of  daily  life.  Which  within  his  income,  while  Kitty  hates 

is  perhaps  one  reason  why  separate  being  in  debt.  The  spinster  en  vies  none 

establishments  for  the  married  are  of  them.  Nor  does  she  envy  Clara 

occasionally  advocated.  Among  the     K ,  when  she  sees  Dick  K 

truly  modern  the  ideal  of  marriage,  trying  to  hold  hands,  at  least,  with 
apparently,  is  to  be  as  little  married  every  passably  good-looking  woman 
as  possible,  with  infidelity  a  mere  in-  he  meets,  the  spinster  herself  in 
cident,  occurring  as  often  as  oppor-  eluded.  Yet  Dick's  behavior  is  mild 

tunity  or  inclination  may  suggest,     compared  with  that  of  Jack  Y , 

Bertrand  Russell,  one  gathers,  re-  who  fell  in  love  with  his  pretty  young 

gards  occasional  adultery  as  giving  stenographer,  and  promptly  informed 

spice  to  matrimony.  his  middle-aged  wife  that  he  had  no 

The  majority  of  present-day  cou-  use  for  her  any  longer.  She  hasn't 

pies  are,  of  course,  by  no  means  as  divorced  him,  and  they  live  under  the 
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same  roof  "for  the  children's  sake,"  sonably  spacious  quarters.  Apart  from 

as  Mrs.  Y tearfully  declares,  and  the  comparatively  few  women  whose 

her    pitying     friends     pretend     to  husbands  can  afford  huge  rents,  it  is 

believe.   The  spinster  reflects   that  only  the  independent  spinster  who 

had  she  married,  her  marriage  might  can  command  any  respectable  amount 

have  resembled  some  one  of  these,  of  privacy;  not  to  mention  peace, 

rather  than  that  of  Paul  and  Jessie  She  may  be  obliged  to  live  in   one 

W ,  who  are  not  merely  married,  room;  but  that  room  is  hers   alone. 

but  mated.  The  discord  which  usually  results 

But  modern  writers  are  practically  from  crowding  several  people  within 

unanimous  in  asserting  that  love  is  a  a  small  space  doesn't  trouble  her 

fleeting   emotion,   which   though   it  serenity.  It  isn't  often  that  all  the 

may  outlast  the  honeymoon,  can't  members  of  even  the  best  bred  fam- 

reasonably   be   expected   to   endure  ilies  have  the  dispositions  of  angels ! 

much  longer.  When  it  vanishes,  the  Except  in  the  discourses  of  profes- 

couple  have  to  put  up  with  each  sional    moralists,    the    spinster   ob- 

other  as  best  they  can,  hoping  they  serves  that  "home,  sweet  home,"  is 

may   be   lucky   enough   to   become  looked  on  as  a  sort  of  prison,  a  place 

good  friends.  If  marriage  is  to  have  to  get  out  of  as  soon  as  possible,  and 

any  sort  of  permanency  it  must  be  to  stay  out  of  as  long  as  possible, 

based,  we  are  told,  upon  the  home  Any  other  resort,  no  matter  what,  no 

and   the   children.   So   the  spinster  matter  where,  seems  preferable  to 

looks  at  these.  home  in  the  eyes  of  the  average  mem 
ber  of  a  modern   family,  while  to 

BJT  the  home,  for  urban  dwellers  most  wives  and  mothers  in  this  al- 
at  least,  has  dwindled  and  most  servantless  age  home  means 
dwindled  until  decent  privacy  has  housework.  And  if  there  is  anything 
become  one  of  the  most  expensive  of  in  this  world  women  hate,  it  is  house- 
luxuries.  When  a  four-room  apart-  work.  Only  heroines  portrayed  by 
ment  is  the  "standardized"  size  for  masculine  novelists  regard  cooking, 
four  people,  when  a  couch  in  the  cleaning  and  dish-washing  without 
living-room  is  regarded  as  a  normal  utter  abhorrence, 
and  proper  sleeping  place  for  at  As  for  the  vaunted  joys  of  mother- 
least  one  member  of  a  family,  the  hood,  the  thoughtful  spinster  is  often 
home  automatically  becomes  an  af-  inclined  to  wonder  whether  these  too 
fair  of  restrictions  and  discomforts,  are  not  a  good  deal  more  extensive 
If  the  young  people  of  today  have  in  theory  than  in  fact.  The  most 
left  the  home,  it  is  partly  because  earnest  desire  of  present-day  fathers 
the  home  has  contracted  until  it  has  and  mothers  is  to  find  a  parking 
squeezed  them  out.  The  old-fash-  place  for  their  offspring.  The  child  of 
ioned,  four-story,  brownstone  house,  today  is  away  from  his  parents  as 
the  scarcely  less  old-fashioned  eight  frequently  and  as  continuously  as 
or  nine  room  apartment,  has  been  they  can  afford  to  pay  some  one  to 
divided  into  units  of  two,  three  or  take  him  —  or  her  —  off  their  hands, 
four  rooms,  at  a  rental  as  large  or  The  amount  modern  parents  see  of 
larger  than  that  of  the  original,  rea-  their  children,  in  whose  company 
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they  are  supposed  to  find  such  ec-  withholds  from  her  mother,  and  dis- 

static  delight,  is  in  direct  ratio  to  covers  to  her  surprise  that  she  has 

their  income;  the  one  decreases  as  more  influence  over  Susy  than  any 

the   other   increases.    To    the    pro-  member    of    that    young    person's 

gramme  of  kindergarten,  day  school,  family.  Not  because  she  especially 

boarding    school    and    college,    has  desires  that  influence,  not  because 

been  added  the  summer  camp.  Until  she  began  life  with  a  better  brain  or 

recently,  all  save  the  very  wealthiest  more  charm  than  Susy's  mother,  but 

parents  were  obliged  to  put  up  with  because  she  has  been  better  able  to 

the  presence  of  their  children  during  keep  up  with  the  times,  because  she 

vacation;   now   all   the   even   mod-  is  more  alert,  a  more  acute  judge  of 

erately  well-to-do  joyfully  despatch  people  and  events  than  the  woman 

them  to  some  one  of  the  camps  which  whose  energies  have  been  absorbed 

have  multiplied  with  such  illuminat-  by  housekeeping,  baby-tending,  and 

ing   rapidity.   It   is   all,   no   doubt,  husband-holding.   "I   can't   talk   to 

eminently  satisfactory  to  every  one  mother;   she   doesn't    understand." 

concerned.  But  if  children  give  such  The  spinster  hears  that  plaint  from 

pleasure  to  their  parents,  why  do  many  Susies. 

these    same    parents    struggle    and  And  she  also  hears  the  woes  of 

economize  in  order   to  get  rid  of  Susy's  mother. "I've sacrificed every- 

them?  thing  for  my  children!  And  I  did 

Constantly  does  the  spinster  hear  think  that  when   Susy  came  back 

mothers  complain,   "I   can't  do   a  from  college  she'd  give  me  a  little 

thing  with  Susy,"  or  "  Bobby  is  get-  companionship.  As  it  is,  I  scarcely  see 

ting  quite  beyond  me,"  as  an  excuse  her  from  morning  till  night.  She's 

for  turning  Susy  or  Bobby  over  to  always  off  somewhere  with  some  of 

some  sort  of  paid  guardian.  And  Susy  her  friends." 

and  Bobby  are  quite  ready  to  go;  The  spinster  hears  such  confi- 
sometimes  anxious  to  go,  even  in  the  dences  again  and  again.  But  she  is 
rare  instances  when  their  absence  wise  enough  not  to  remind  Susy's 
isn't  desired.  The  strength  of  a  mother  how  often  she  has  disap- 
mother's  influence  has  long  been  proved  of  the  books  Susy  reads,  the 
proclaimed  by  press  and  pulpit;  but  plays  she  sees,  the  ideas  she  advo- 
putting  conventional  sentimentali-  cates.  This,  if  she  is  conservative, 
ties  aside,  what  are  the  facts  in  the  If  she  prides  herself  on  being  ad- 
case?  Doesn't  Bobby  pay  a  good  deal  vanced,  she  has  either  treated  Susy 
more  attention  to  the  pronounce-  as  a  problem  to  be  studied  under  a 
ments  of  the  councillor  at  the  sum-  microscope  or  avoided  her  alto- 
mer  camp,  the  leader  of  his  Boy  gether,  in  order  "not  to  hamper  her 
Scout  troop,  or  the  head  of  his  development."  For  just  as  the  ad- 
"  gang,"  than  to  those  of  his  mother  ?  vanced  ideal  of  marriage  seems  to 
And  the  spinster  herself,  especially  the  spinster  an  effort  to  be  as  little 
if  she  happens  to  be  a  smartly  dressed,  married  as  possible,  so  does  the  ad- 
good-looking  woman  who  has  been  vanced  ideal  of  parenthood  seem  an 
professionally  successful,  often  finds  effort  to  be  as  little  of  a  parent  as 
herself  receiving  the  confidences  Susy  possible.  But  she  finds  it  difficult  to 
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discover  much  evidence  of  the   fre-  of  the  average  human  lot,  and  her 

quently  extolled  joys  of  motherhood,  kind  of  loneliness  far  from  the  worst, 

unless  these  may  be  supposed  to  con-  Never  having  entered  into  the  pact 

sist  principally  of  the  consciousness  of  companionship   and  mutual   as- 

of  having   given    life;   which    may  sistance  which  is  a  more  or  less  tacit 

prove   a   somewhat    dubious    bless-  part  of  the  marriage  vow,  she  has 

ing.  adjusted    herself   to    the    need    for 

Yet  neither  Susy  nor  Bobby  repre-  standing  unsupported,  erect  on  her 

sents    an    extreme.    Susy's   mother,  own  two  feet.  What  comradely  help 

however  disappointed,  can  at  least  she  may  receive  from  friends,  male 

remind  herself  that  Susy  has  never  or   female,   is  just   so   much   clear 

been  brought  home  at  four  a.m.,  too  gain,  a  free  gift,  not  the  payment  of 

drunk    to   stand,    as    happened    to  an  obligation.  Moreover,  that  tacit 

Anne  W ,  and  Bobby's  mother  pact  is  not  always  fulfilled,  and  to 

hasn't  been  obliged  to  take  the  wit-  live,  day  after  day  and  night  after 

ness   stand   at   her   son's    trial    for  night,  in  the  outward  alliance  and 

forgery,  as  was  Mrs.  D ,  whose  inward  alienation  of  many  of  the 

Harry  is  now  in  Sing-Sing.  married,  seems  to  her  loneliness  of  a 

type    far    drearier    than    her    own. 

/npHE  spinster  is  perfectly  aware  These  inwardly  estranged  couples 
JL  that  she  is  asked  to  luncheon,  may  and  often  do  have  a  certain 
where  the  married  woman  is  invited  community  of  interests,  especially 
to  dinner.  Her  position  as  a  social  when  they  have  children,  but  those 
liability  to  the  anxious  hostess  who  very  children  may  be  merely  so 
welcomes  an  extra  man  with  joy  many  bones  of  contention.  Mr. 
and  deplores  the  possibility  of  an  and  Mrs.  Jones  are  alike  devoted  to 
extra  woman,  she  thoroughly  under-  their  son  Billy.  But  Mr.  Jones  is  an 
stands.  That  spinsterhood  has  its  ardent  pacifist,  and  Mrs.  Jones 
drawbacks,  that  the  carrying  of  her  passionately  desirous  that  Billy  shall 
own  latchkey  and  money  to  pay  the  go  to  a  military  school.  He  believes 
taxi  is  something  of  a  nuisance,  she  in  self-expression,  and  she  in  disci- 
is  the  first  to  acknowledge.  She  pline.  The  very  fact  that  they  both 
merely  asserts  that  these  hardships,  love  the  boy  is  forcing  them  further 
however  difficult  to  endure,  are  not  and  still  further  apart.  The  spinster 
quite  the  most  agonizing  fortune  doubts  whether  her  loneliness  is  any 
can  inflict!  greater  than  Mrs.  Jones'. 

But  when  all  others  have  been  She  knows,  of  course,  that  there 
answered,  there  remains  one  argu-  are  many  married  women  who  live 
ment  invariably  urged  against  the  in  happy  and  satisfying  comrade- 
spinster's  protest  that  single  bles-  ship  with  their  husbands;  she  has 
sedness  is  not  without  its  advan-  several  of  these  fortune-favored  ones 
tages.  To  be  single,  she  is  told,  is  to  among  her  friends.  But  even  then  — 
be  lonely;  especially  in  old  age.  well,  consider  Mrs.  X ,  whose 

This   is   a   truth  she  doesn't  at-  married  life  was  a  notable  success 

tempt  to  deny.  She  only  asks  her-     until  Mr.  X died,  leaving  her  to 

self  whether  loneliness  is  not  part  loneliness  of  a  poignancy  the  spin- 
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ster  will  never  suffer.  For  Mrs. 
X is  too  old  to  make  that  ad 
justment  to  solitude  the  spinster 

made  long  ago.  Mrs.  X has 

had  a  full  and  rich  emotional  life, 
has  experienced  a  greater  happiness 
than  has  ever  befallen  the  spinster; 
and  her  loneliness  is  therefore  just  so 
much  the  more  intense.  She  has 
children,  but  they  are  busy  with 
their  own  interests  and  occupations. 

They  are  fond  of  Mrs.  X ;  the 

duty  visits  they  pay  her  every  now 
and  then  are  made  without  re 
luctance;  but  she  is  in  no  way  a  vital 
factor  in  their  lives. 

And  since  the  proportion  of  mar 
ried  women  who  outlive  their  hus 
bands  is  very  large  —  there  were 
4>734>°°°  widows  in  the  United 
States  in  1930,  the  latest  date  for 
which  figures  are  available  —  mar 
riage  is  no  insurance  against  a  soli 
tary  old  age,  and  Mrs.  X is  pos 
sessed  of  many  counterparts  among 
the  once-fortunate  few.  Not  to  men 
tion  the  more  numerous  not-quite- 
so-fortunate,  whose  marriages  were 
affairs  of  mutual  toleration.  For 
these,  though  they  never  had  per 
fect  companionship  to  lose,  have  at 
any  rate  lost  their  jobs. 

One  of  the  greatest  differences  be 
tween  the  Victorian  and  the  modern 
is  their  attitude  towards  spinster- 
hood.  To  the  Victorian  the  spinster 
was  either  pitiable  or  contemptible, 


simply  because  of  her  spinsterhood. 
Not  only  was  marriage  the  one  pos 
sible  career  for  a  woman;  it  was  the 
great  object  of  every  woman,  and  she 
who  did  not  attain  to  it  was  a  com 
plete  failure.  For  the  Victorian  be 
lieved,  or  affected  to  believe,  "this 
love-way,"  the  greatest,  most  sig 
nificant  thing  in  life.  Few  were  ready 
to  admit  with  Thackeray  that  "the 
fever  goes,  but  the  wife  doesn't." 
To  the  modern,  the  spinster  is  a 
woman  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
has  remained  unwed,  but  whom  that 
fact  doesn't  prevent  from  leading  a 
successful  and  satisfactory  existence. 
The  Victorian  idolized  and  idealized 
love,  and  often  had  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  trying  to  reconcile  fact  with 
theory.  The  modern,  when  not  in 
clined  to  regard  it  as  a  nuisance,  and 
perhaps  even  to  think  it  more  than  a 
pleasant  interlude,  considers  it  only 
a  part  of  life;  a  part  which  is  by  no 
means  greater  than  the  whole. 

And  so  the  modern  spinster,  freed 
at  last  from  every  vestige  of  her  once 
all-pervading  inferiority  complex, 
and  looking  about  her  with  eyes  un- 
dimmed  by  any  haze  of  Nineteenth 
Century  sentimentality,  feels  no 
great  distaste  for  her  single  lot,  but 
accepts  it  philosophically,  even  con 
tentedly.  For,  while  she  believes 
that  her  fate  could  be  very  much 
better,  she  knows  that  it  could  be 
very  much  worse ! 


Our  Scrambled  Local  Government 

BY  LANE  W.  LANCASTER 

Continuing  his  discussion  of  last  month  with  improvements  now 

in  progress 

THE   changes    needed   in   local  for  health  work  might  be  unsatis- 

government  are  comparatively  factory   for   corrections.    Assuming, 

easy  to  state.  There  is  first  of  moreover,  that  an  adequate  area  has 

all  the  imperative  demand  for  larger  been  found  into  which  a  whole  State 

areas  in  the  interest  of  sound  ad-  might  be  divided  there  would  be  the 

ministration.    This    necessarily    in-  difficulty  of  keeping  it  satisfactory 

volves  the  outright  abolition  of  many  and  preventing  a  new  institutional 

areas    and    authorities   now   vested  undergrowth. 

with  governmental  and  administra-  But  solving  these  difficulties  is 
tive  powers.  The  difficulty  of  such  a  only  half  the  problem.  Beyond  a  cer- 
task  is  at  least  twofold.  There  is  first  tain  point  in  size  a  unit  of  govern- 
to  be  considered  the  fact  that  we  do  ment  ceases  to  be  manageable  by  the 
not  have  a  clean  sheet  to  start  with,  usual  devices  of  popular  government. 
Local  government  in  the  United  What  Aristotle  said  with  reference  to 
States  consists  very  largely  of  what  the  Greek  city-state  still  has  some 
might  fairly  be  called  an  under-  application:  "To  the  size  of  states 
growth  of  institutions,  and  much  of  there  is  a  limit,  as  there  is  to  other 
this  will  be  tough  hewing  for  the  ax  things,  plants,  animals,  implements; 
of  reform.  Government,  like  every  for  none  of  these  retain  their  natural 
other  human  institution,  has  at  any  power  when  they  are  too  large  or  too 
given  moment  many  vestigial  re-  small;  but  they  either  wholly  lose 
mains,  useless,  perhaps,  but  trouble-  their  nature  or  are  spoiled.  When  a 
some,  and  to  be  eliminated  only  by  state  is  composed  of  too  many  it  is 
radical  means.  There  is  also  the  more  almost  incapable  of  constitutional 
specific  difficulty  of  finding  a  com-  government.  For  who  can  be  the 
pletely  adequate  local  area,  so  in-  general  of  such  a  vast  multitude,  and 
finite  are  the  conditions  surrounding  who  the  herald  unless  he  have  the 
the  scores  of  functions  yearly  crowd-  voice  of  a  S  ten  tor."  The  state  of 
ing  into  the  field  of  public  adminis-  which  the  Philosopher  wrote  was 
tration.  A  district  satisfactory  for  the  quite  a  different  thing  from  any  area 
care  of  the  poor  might  be  unfit  for  the  with  which  we  now  have  to  deal  but 
management  of  schools;  one  suitable  his  words  are  none  the  less  apposite 
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in  that  the  problem  of  control  is  quiet  of  his  study,  will  fit,  without 
closely  related  to  the  question  of  area,  much  cutting  and  patching,  the  set 
In  order  that  those  who  rule  may  be  of  institutions  which  he  finds.  He  will 
compelled,  in  the  words  of  Madison,  need  wisdom,  infinite  patience  and 
to  rule  themselves,  it  is  vital  that  the  willingness  not  to  take  himself 
they  be  close  to  the  governed.  This  and  his  plans  too  seriously.  And  all 
nearness  need  not  be  entirely  in  that  the  detached  student  can  fruit- 
terms  of  physical  distance.  Sim-  fully  do  with  the  problem  is  to  point 
plicity  of  governmental  organization  out  and  evaluate  promising  lines  of 
and  the  creation  of  definite  lines  of  approach  to  its  solution, 
responsibility  may  do  much  to  com 
bine  efficient  administration  with  /f>NE  requisite  in  any  reformation 
popular  control.  Any  plan,  then,  for  vJ'  of  local  administration  will  be 
the  recasting  of  areas  involves  a  found  to  lie  in  a  clearer  recognition  of 
knowledge  of  the  detailed  facts  of  the  actual  primacy  of  the  State  with 
administration  and  the  actual  mech-  regard  to  many  public  functions, 
anism  of  popular  control  which  few  The  legal  supremacy  of  the  State 
can  bring  to  the  task.  over  its  local  areas  is  as  firmly  settled 
It  is  important,  therefore,  to  state  in  our  law  as  any  principle  can  be. 
at  the  outset  that  no  single  or  simple  In  practice,  however,  no  effective 
solution  of  the  problem  with  which  provision  has  usually  been  made  for 
we  have  to  deal  can  be  found.  The  insuring  compliance  by  local  officials 
extremely  decentralized  character  of  with  the  expressed  will  of  the  State, 
administration  in  the  United  States  This  has  been  due  very  largely  to  the 
may  be  fairly  characterized  as  legally  lack  of  any  well-conceived  plan  for 
organized  anarchism,  the  territorial  the  allocation  of  functions  and  also  to 
expression  of  the  primitive  American  the  fact  that,  regardless  of  legal 
individualism.  It  has  permitted,  as  theory,  functions  have  been  dele- 
doubtless  no  other  system  could,  the  gated  to  locally  elected  officials 
perfect  flowering  of  each  distinctive  engaged  primarily  in  handling  mat- 
regional  and  sectional  culture.  Under  ters  of  interest  mainly  to  the  locality, 
its  aegis  each  community  has  de-  In  view  of  the  variety  of  points  of 
veloped  as  its  environment  has  die-  view  found  wi thin  most  of  our  States, 
tated,  producing  its  own  brand  of  common  political  prudence  has  per- 
institutions  sending  their  roots  deep  mitted  the  enforcement  of  State  law 
into  the  soil  of  the  past.  Wherever  to  be  tempered  by  local  public  opin- 
the  reformer  sets  about  his  task  he  ion.  With  regard  to  legislation  affect- 
finds  a  different  history,  a  varied  ing  personal  habits  and  customs,  this 
background,  an  obstinate  adherence  will  long  continue  to  be  the  case  and 
to  tabus,  traditions,  and  predilec-  there  is,  in  fact,  much  to  be  said  for 
tions,  and  a  tangled  set  of  personal  it  from  many  points  of  view.  But 
and  local  loyalties.  He  must  build  in  the  more  strictly  administrative 
upon  what  he  finds  and  he  must  build  phases  of  government  there  is  a  grow- 
slowly,  for  the  stuff  with  which  he  ing  need  for  making  more  real  the 
works  is  of  life  itself.  And  no  pre-  legal  supremacy  of  the  State, 
conceived  pattern,  thought  out  in  the  This  might  be  done,  as  a  matter  of 
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theory,  in  one  of  two  ways:  the  ties  and  corrections  by  regionalizing 
State  might  take  over  a  function  en-  the  State,  and  it  is  likely  that  the 
tirely  and  administer  it  directly  from  next  generation  will  see  a  good  deal 
the  State  capital;  or  it  might  leave  it  of  experimentation  along  this  line, 
in  the  hands  of  local  officers  and  sub-  The  growing  financial  inadequacy 
ject  them  to  strict  administrative  of  many  local  areas  is  likely  to  lead 
supervision.  The  first  of  these  pos-  to  new  developments  in  the  way  of 
sible  schemes  is  not  feasible.  Not  State  subsidies  for  certain  purposes 
only  would  it  be  objected  to  by  the  recognized  as  of  State-wide  concern, 
localities  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  A  survey  of  Virginia  county  govern- 
in  all  cases  it  would  in  the  end  be  ment  in  1928  showed  that  there  were 
more  efficient.  The  State  is  not  neces-  fourteen  counties  in  that  State  in 
sarily  the  best  area  for  handling  which  "the  primary  functions  of 
certain  functions,  even  though  as  a  roads,  schools,  and  health  could  not 
matter  of  strict  theory  they  may  con-  be  carried  out  without  substantial 
cern  the  State  as  a  whole.  Many  subsidies  from  the  State."  A  study 
States  are,  in  fact,  too  large  to  realize  made  the  same  year  under  the  aus- 
economies  through  centralized  con-  pices  of  the  New  York  State  Tax 
trol,  and  there  are  sound  reasons,  Commission  brought  to  light  a  simi- 
apart  from  "politics,"  for  a  large  lar  situation  with  regard  to  many  of 
amount  of  delegation  in  certain  the  rural  areas  of  that  State.  State 
fields.  Moreover,  it  does  not  follow  subsidies  have  had  as  yet  a  compara- 
because  the  State  has  the  paramount  tively  slight  development,  but  wher- 
legal  power  that  it  will  be  competent  ever  they  have  been  used  they  have 
to  perform  directly  functions  which  been  accompanied  by  State  super- 
theoretically  belong  to  it.  We  can  not  vision  of  the  function  involved, 
be  greatly  encouraged  in  this  respect  Effective  central  supervision,  in  con- 
by  the  general  character  of  our  State  nection  with  the  grant  of  subsidies  or 
administrative  staffs  in  many  parts  otherwise,  may  be  regarded  as  nearly 
of  the  country.  It  is  often  the  local  all  that  is  immediately  possible  in  the 
governments  which  have  led  the  way  direction  of  the  constructive  enlarge- 
in  developing  a  better  technique,  ment  of  the  area  of  administration 
From  this  point  of  view  our  suspicion  and  recognizing  the  paramount  in- 
of  centralization  is  basically  sound:  terest  of  the  State.  This  suggestion 
every  extension  of  State  power  ought  may  be  justified  as  being  in  line  with 
to  be  compelled  to  make  out  its  own  actual  developments,  which  have 
case.  That  it  has  done  so  in  such  gone  far  towards  providing  for  ccn- 
fields  as  the  care  of  the  insane  and  tral  oversight  in  such  fields  as 
the  delinquent,  highway  construe-  finance,  public  health,  education, 
tion  and  in  the  regulation  of  industry  dependency  and  delinquency  and 
and  the  professions  may  be  conceded,  various  other  functions  now  per- 
though  here  it  is  obvious  that  local  formed  in  the  first  instance  by  local 
attempts  at  regulation  could  not  long  authorities.  The  need  for  greater 
survive.  Some  closer  approach  to  local  economy  and  the  increasing 
more  direct  State  management  might  technical  complexity  of  these  and 
well  be  made  in  such  fields  as  chari-  other  services  will  probably  accelcr- 
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ate  this  tendency  in  the  future,  expected  to  take  at  least  three  forms: 
Experience  seems  to  indicate  that,  in  direct  assumption  of  activities,  per- 
comparison  at  least  with  rural  locali-  haps  through  a  regional  organization 
ties,  the  State  commands  better  ad-  of  the  State,  a  strengthening  of  cen- 
ministrative  talent  and  has  evolved  tral  supervision  over  local  officials, 
higher  standards  than  are  likely  to  be  and  the  development  of  closer  co- 
found  in  the  smaller  districts.  operation  between  State  and  local 

The  State  may  make  its  influence  administrators,  under  formal  statu- 

felt  in  still  another  way,  more  im-  tory  authority  or  informally  through 

ponderable    and    subtle,    and    yet  the  exigencies  of  actual  administra- 

pervasive.  This  consists  in  the  estab-  tion. 
lishment  of  cooperative  arrangements 

between  local  and  central  govern-  A  RECENT  movement  of  some  prom- 
ment.  An  interesting  suggestion  in  2\  ise  in  the  direction  of  cutting 
this  connection  was  made  by  the  down  the  number  of  areas  of  local 
commission  to  investigate  county  administration  is  that  towards  what 
and  municipal  taxation  and  expendi-  has  been  called  regional  government, 
ture  in  New  Jersey,  which  reported  By  this  term  is  meant  the  creation  of 
early  in  1931.  The  commission,  which  a  single  authority  for  the  handling  of 
devoted  a  large  part  of  its  report  to  one  or  a  few  functions  of  interest  to  a 
the  problem  of  local  areas,  recom-  group  of  local  areas  and  previously 
mended  the  creation  of  a  State  managed  by  them  individually.  For 
bureau  of  municipal  standards  to  example,  the  legislature  of  Connecti- 
compile  data  on  standards  and  costs  cut  in  1929  adopted  for  the  metro- 
of  local  service  for  use  by  localities  in  politan  district  of  Hartford  a  charter 
budget-making;  and  the  inaugura-  which  conferred  upon  a  popularly 
tion  of  "cooperative  home  rule"  in-  chosen  commission  wide  powers  over 
volving  State  contact  with  every  highways,  sewage  and  waste  disposal, 
local  service.  Both  these  suggestions  water  supply  and  regional  planning, 
are  promising  and  in  practice  should  hitherto  handled  by  the  city  of  Hart- 
do  a  good  deal  to  reconcile  the  ap-  ford  and  four  smaller  adjacent  towns, 
plication  of  home  rule  doctrines  and  It  will  be  noted  that  while  this  law 
sound  administration.  Some  ac-  created  a  new  area  of  local  govern- 
quaintance  with  the  statute  law  ment  it  at  any  rate  put  an  end  to  the 
of  the  various  States  gives  one  the  attempt  of  five  authorities  to  deal  in 
impression  that  an  advisory  relation-  piecemeal  fashion  with  matters  which 
ship  of  the  sort  suggested  by  the  New  can  be  managed  best  by  a  single  au- 
Jersey  commission  is  now  possible  in  thority.  Similar  authorities  are  the 
many  States.  The  strengthening  of  Port  of  New  York  Authority,  the 
such  a  relationship  ought,  without  Metropolitan  District  Commission 
seriously  disturbing  local  suscepti-  of  Boston  and  numerous  regional 
bilities,  to  aid  in  raising  stand-  planning  commissions  now  operating 
ards  and  in  removing  many  of  the  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States, 
evils  associated  with  extreme  de-  Significant  in  the  same  connection  is 
centralization.  the  proposal  recently  made  in  New 

"Centralization,"    then,    may    be  Jersey  for  the  division  of  the  terri- 
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tory  of  the  State  into  four  "  regions  "  Cleveland  and  Columbus,  from  seven- 
each  having  power  to  make  and  ty-five  to  ninety  per  cent  of  the  total 
execute  plans  for  carrying  out  county  population  live  within  the 
functions  in  connection  with  water  metropolitan  city.  To  the  layman, 
supply,  sewage  and  waste  disposal,  unacquainted  with  the  subtleties  of 
swamp  and  waste  reclamation,  rapid  the  law,  it  would  seem  a  reasonable 
transit,  and  the  prevention  of  floods  thing  to  create  one  government  for 
and  steam  pollution.  Though  not  en-  the  entire  area  in  such  cases.  To  a 
acted,  the  plan  presented  had  merit  limited  extent  this  has  actually  been 
and  it  is  perhaps  safe  to  predict  that  done.  In  spite  of  some  remaining 
its  general  principles  will  eventually  anomalies,  considerable  progress  has 
be  accepted.  Such  a  proposal  was  been  made  in  Baltimore,  Philadel- 
made  with  the  needs  of  New  Jersey  phia,  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis  and 
in  mind  and  could  not  be  made  to  fit  Denver,  and  the  question  of  con- 
conditions  in  other  States.  In  urban  solidation  is  a  live  one  in  many  other 
regions,  however,  something  of  this  communities.  City-county  consolida- 
sort  offers  a  way  out  of  the  present  tion,  by  doing  away  with  the  duplica- 
intolerable  conflicts  of  jurisdiction  tion  of  services  by  two  authorities, 
which  have  paralyzed  action  with  re-  has  meant  economy,  efficiency,  sim- 
gard  to  vital  public  functions.  plification,  and  greater  responsive- 
Though  it  is  everywhere  hampered  ness.  For  closely  settled  areas  it 
by  legal  and  constitutional  obstacles  seems  to  offer  a  feasible  method  of 
a  good  deal  may  be  expected  in  the  removing  some  of  the  layers  of  gov- 
future  in  the  way  of  consolidating  ernment  under  which  we  live, 
cities  with  the  counties  of  which  they  It  is  a  general  principle  of  the  law 
are  a  part.  The  governmental  relations  of  municipal  corporations  that  a 
between  city  and  county  are  of  seri-  public  corporation  can  not  exercise 
ous  importance  in  more  than  a  score  authority  outside  its  limits.  Even 
of  the  larger  cities  of  the  country.  In  though  corporation  lines  may  be 
most  of  these  cases  the  city  contains  obliterated  by  the  growing  together 
the  great  bulk  of  the  combined  popu-  of  two  legal  entities,  the  authority  of 
lation,  yet  both  areas  maintain  or-  each  stops  at  its  boundaries.  Hence, 
ganizations  more  or  less  independent  in  the  absence  of  State  action  what  is 
of  each  other.  For  example,  of  the  essentially  a  single  function,  such  as 
some  800,000  people  who  live  in  law  enforcement,  water  supply,  or 
Suffolk  County,  Massachusetts,  less  certain  types  of  public  works,  must 
than  100,000  live  outside  of  Boston;  perforce  be  managed  by  as  many  sets 
in  Ramsay  County,  Minnesota,  less  of  officials  as  there  are  legal  corpora- 
than  10,000  of  the  population  live  tions  in  the  area  affected.  Where  it  is 
outside  of  St.  Paul;  and  in  Henne-  impossible  or  undesirable  to  create  a 
pin  County  only  about  35,000  of  regional  authority,  recourse  is  oc- 
a  total  population  of  about  430,000  casionally  had  to  voluntary  inter- 
live  beyond  the  corporate  limits  of  county  or  inter-municipal  cooperation 
Minneapolis;  while  in  such  centres  in  performing  such  functions.  For 
as  Indianapolis,  Chicago,  Seattle,  example,  in  New  Jersey  counties  have 
Portland,  Oregon,  Kansas  City,  joined  in  building  and  maintaining 
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bridges,  and  there  is  a  considerable  ways.  Provision  for  joint  action  with 

number  of  joint  school  districts  and  regard  to  such  functions  is  an  implied 

districts  for  fire  fighting  and  street  recognition    of   the    inadequacy   of 

lighting.  Various  North  Jersey  mu-  our  traditional  administrative  areas, 

nicipalities  have  joined  voluntarily  in  Though  such  statutes  have  not  been 

building  large  trunk  sewer  projects,  widely  used  in  some  States,  due  ap- 

If    special    conditions    exist    such  parently  to  local  conservatism,  they 

schemes  may  be  successful,  but  the  do  represent  an  effort  in  the  direction 

difficulties  are  obvious.  It  is  difficult  of  finding  a  more  economical   and 

to  get  unanimous  agreement  on  any  efficient  unit  and  also  afford  a  way  of 

necessary  public  project  and  a  wise  making  a  harmless  concession  to  the 

plan  may  be  frustrated  by  a  short-  sentimental  desire  to  retain  existing 

sighted    municipality,    or    by    the  county  lines, 
tendency  of  one  or  more  to  drive  a 

hard  bargain  unacceptable  to  the  rip^HE  county  is  frozen  into  our  sys- 
others.  Moreover,  since  the  cooperat-  JL  tern  of  local  government  in  most 
ing  municipalities  must  all  be  repre-  States  by  detailed  and  specific  con 
sented  on  the  directing  authority,  stitutional  provisions,  which  are  over- 
that  body  is  likely  to  be  unwieldy  in  laid  with  a  tangled  mass  of  judicial 
size  and  subject  to  frequent  changes  decisions.  In  view  of  the  difficulty  of 
in  its  personnel.  Allocation  of  the  changing  such  provisions  we  must 
cost  among  the  various  units  also  accept  the  county  as  one  of  our  data 
gives  rise  to  complications.  Though  in  any  scheme  of  reformation.  It  is 
for  brief  periods  and  under  special  obvious  that  we  now  have  too  many 
circumstances,  voluntary  coopera-  counties.  It  is  equally  clear  that  in 
tion  may  succeed,  it  is  in  general  almost  every  State  a  large  proportion 
much  inferior  to  a  regional  plan  of  the  counties  are  small  in  popula- 
which,  while  allowing  local  represen-  tion  and  poor  in  resources.  Assuming 
tation,  operates  under  State  super-  that  we  shall  have  to  begin  with  the 
vision  and  is  equipped  with  corporate  county  in  any  plan  to  secure  a  better 
powers  independent  of  the  passing  area,  current  discussion  centres  about 
whims  of  the  component  units.  two  possible  reforms:  the  grouping 
A  species  of  cooperative  action  be-  of  counties  into  a  limited  number  of 
tween  governmental  units,  which  larger  areas,  and  the  consolidation  of 
really  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  adjoining  counties.  If  we  could  cut 
number  of  areas  of  administration,  is  ourselves  off  from  our  traditions  and 
now  in  use  in  many  States  under  begin  anew  it  would  be  possible  to 
statutes  permitting  joint  action  by  divide  many  of  our  States  into  a 
counties  in  the  performance  of  cer-  small  number  of  regions,  each  corn- 
tain  functions.  Under  such  statutes  posed  of  half  a  dozen  to  a  dozen 
many  counties  are  now  joined  in  counties.  The  savings  made  possible 
providing  such  services  as  alms-  by  such  a  plan,  in  eliminating  a  large 
houses,  j  ails,  poor  farms,  tuberculosis  number  of  officeholders  and  other 
sanatoria,  health  service,  general  portions  of  overhead  cost,  would  be 
hospitals,  orphans*  homes,  agricul-  very  large,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
tural  schools,  libraries,  and  high-  increased  possibility  of  introducing 
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various  economies  in  administration  its  adoption  by  all  counties  regard- 
not  now  possible  in  small  units.  But  less  of  needs  or  resources.  The  natural 
the  obstacles  to  such  a  plan  are  effect  is  to  saddle  small  and  poor 
enormous.  The  perquisites  of  office  counties  with  a  governmental  or- 
have  been  sufficient  to  raise  up  ganization  more  extensive  and  costly 
powerful  opposition  in  legislatures  than  is  needed.  Similar  difficulties  in 
largely  controlled  by  county  politi-  the  case  of  cities  have  been  partially 
cians.  However,  concrete  suggestions  met  by  granting  home  rule  powers, 
of  the  sort  have  been  made  in  Ten-  The  county,  however,  is  primarily 
nessee  and  notably  in  New  York  by  an  area  for  the  performance  of  State 
Governor  Smith.  functions,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it 

Probably  a  safer,  if  slower,  way  to  would  be  wise  to  grant  it  complete 

create  larger  units  is   through   the  home  rule.   On   the  other  hand  it 

gradual    consolidation    of    existing  would  be  a  real  step  forward  to  per- 

counties.  This  is  possible  in  a  good  mit  to  counties  a  greater  degree  of 

many  States  so  far  as  the  constitu-  freedom  in  choosing  from  amongst 

tion  and  the  laws  are  concerned  and  alternative  plans  submitted  by  the 

has  actually  taken  place  in  a  number  State  legislature  one  which  would 

of  instances.  It  is  perhaps  wiser  on  most  nearly  fit  their  needs.  The  same 

the  whole  to  feel  our  way  in  this  result  might  be  attained  by  classify- 

manner  towards  a  more  economical  ing  counties  and  providing  an  or- 

unit.  In  all  probability,  in  any  scheme  ganization  for  each  class.  A  limited 

of  reconstruction  many  small  coun-  degree  of  home  rule  of  this  sort  has 

ties  will  remain,  for  it  will  often  be  been  attained  in  a  few  States,  but 

found  that  the  small  unit  is  more  legal    and    constitutional    obstacles 

efficiently  managed.  Mere  size  is  no  have    often    prevented    sufficiently 

guarantee  of  sound  administration,  radical  changes, 

but  under  most  circumstances,  where  The  chief  weaknesses  in  the  internal 

the   county   represents    no    natural  organization  of  county  government 

economic  area,  it  will  probably  be  are  the  absence  of  any  responsible 

found    both    feasible    and    wise    to  head  and  the  use  of  the  long  bal- 

consolidate  adjoining  counties.  The  lot  in  the  choice  of  county  officers, 

method    of    consolidation    is    now  County  affairs  are  almost  universally 

receiving  much  consideration;  it  has  in  the  hands  of  a  board,  numbering 

the  outstanding  merit  of  allowing  an  from  three  or  five  to  more  than  a 

important  problem  to  be  approached  score  of  members,  depending  upon 

with  reference  to  concrete  local  con-  the  electoral  system  in  use.  If  coun- 

ditions  rather  than  with  preconceived  ties  were  genuine  governmental  units 

notions.  there  would  be  valid  arguments  in 

The  weaknesses  of  county  govern-  favor  of  recognizing  the  representa- 

ment  are  found  both  in  its  organiza-  tive  principle  by  providing  for  board 

tion  and  in  its  methods  of  conducting  control.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 

the  public  business.  Broadly  speak-  ever,   most   counties   are   primarily 

ing,  the  American  method  of  dealing  administrative    districts    and    their 

with  county  organization  has  been  functions  could  be  better  performed 

to  enact  a  general  plan  and  compel  under   a  system   which   centralized 
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authority  and  responsibility  in  fewer  smaller  counties  where  he  may  be 
hands.  It  is  impossible  to  report  able  to  know  something  of  the  calibre 
much  progress  in  this  direction.  A  of  the  candidates.  Even  though  his 
few  counties  now  have  managers  and  choices  were  wise  the  continued  use 
in  a  few  others  such  officials  as  the  of  the  long  ballot  is  an  almost  insur- 
clerk  or  the  auditor  or  the  engineer  mountable  obstacle  to  the  creation  of 
have  developed  a  wide  range  of  au-  a  good  administrative  machine.  The 
thority  over  matters  outside  their  responsibility  of  elective  officers  is  to 
own  departments,  but  plans  looking  the  law  and  to  the  electorate,  and  no 
towards  further  concentration  of  centralized  executive  can  be  de- 
power  have  not  met  with  much  favor  veloped  and  no  efficient  business 
from  those  directly  responsible  for  methods  can  be  introduced  where 
county  organization.  There  are,  in  such  is  the  case, 
fact,  strong  legal,  theoretical  and  As  long  ago  as  1917  a  committee  of 
practical  objections  to  the  general  the  National  Municipal  League  re- 
application  of  the  manager  idea  to  ported  that  "county  government  is 
county  government  and  the  more  the  most  backward  of  all  our  political 
probable  line  of  development  would  units,  the  most  neglected  by  the  pub- 
seem  to  lie  in  the  direction  of  cen-  lie,  the  most  boss-ridden,  the  least 
tralizing  larger  powers  over  business  efficiently  organized  and  most  cor- 
affairs  in  the  hands  of  some  existing  rupt  and  incompetent,  and,  by 
officer  and  using  experts  in  the  more  reason  of  constitutional  complica- 
specialized  fields  of  administration,  tions,  the  most  difficult  to  reform." 
This  is  what  is  actually  happening  in  A  good  deal  of  this  indictment  must 
many  places,  where  such  matters  as  still  stand.  In  one  respect,  however, 
purchasing,  budget  control,  account-  it  must  be  modified.  While  twenty 
ing  and  personnel  are  being  placed  years  ago  the  labyrinth  of  county 
by  law  or  by  local  practice  under  the  government  was  known  only  by  the 
supervision  of  the  county  clerk  or  professional  politician,  the  general 
other  officer.  In  other  places  a  good  public  is  now  coming  into  the  posses- 
deal  may  be  accomplished  by  recog-  sion  of  the  facts.  In  Illinois,  New 
nizing  a  certain  primacy  in  one  of  the  York,  North  Carolina,  New  Jersey 
board  of  commissioners,  at  the  same  and  Virginia  diligent  research  by 
time  permitting  his  colleagues  to  public  commissions  and  individual 
continue  in  an  advisory  and  repre-  students  has  produced  a  mass  of  in- 
sentative  capacity.  formation  concerning  the  ways  of  the 
Questions  of  organization  will  have  troglodytes.  The  reform  movement 
necessarily  a  direct  bearing  upon  which  has  wrought  significant  changes 
those  of  efficiency.  Under  modern  in  State  and  city  government  is  con- 
conditions  the  use  of  the  long  ballot  centrating  on  the  counties.  Though 
in  counties  violates  every  rule  of  difficult  to  get  at  because  of  the 
sound  administration.  When  the  "legal  refractoriness"  of  the  prob- 
voter  is  asked  to  express  an  opinion  lem,  the  county  is  beginning  to  be 
upon  from  a  dozen  to  twenty  elective  renovated.  Changes  are  being  brought 
officers,  he  is  bound  to  do  some  un-  about  not  so  much  by  frontal  attacks 
intelligent  choosing  in  all  but  the  upon  the  whole  system  as  by  piece- 
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meal  reforms  of  vicious  and  ineffi-  sanitation,  we  are  in  a  position  to 

cient  practices  and  outworn  types  of  strike  a  blow  at  the  existence  of  hun- 

organization.  These  may  be  followed  dreds  of  special  districts  which  now 

through  the  dreary  pages  of  the  ses-  clutter  up  the  map.  Larger  powers 

sion  laws  and  the  unexciting  volumes  conferred   upon   county   authorities 

of  State  and  local  reports,  but  the  should  make  it  possible  to  do  away 

student  comes  away  from  his  dusty  with    petty    sewer,    lighting,    fire, 

task  with  a  feeling  that  even  in  the  water  and  sanitary  districts  and  wipe 

realm  of  the  almost  forgotten  county  out  once  for  all  these  enclaves  in  our 

"the  world  do  move."  system.  This  should  have  the  effect 

of  placing  these  functions  in  more 

A.L  things  considered  and  taking  competent    hands,    simplifying    the 
the  country  as  a  whole,  reforma-  structure  of  government,  and  making 
tion  of  county  government  seems  the  easier  the  problem  of  popular  con- 
most  hopeful  step  in  the  direction  of  trol.  As  things  now  stand  such  dis- 
better  local  administration.  In  many  tricts  have  almost  no  place  in  the 
cases  the  county  will  be  found  too  popular  consciousness.  St.  Paul,  to 
small   or   too   poor    to   serve   as    a  quote  an  English  commentator,  could 
unit  for  all  purposes.  In  such  cases  boast  that  he  was  a  citizen  of  no 
recourse  may  be  had  to  county  con-  mean  city,  but  no  one  is  ever  heard 
solidation  or  joint  performance  of  to  boast  of  his  citizenship  in  Sanitary 
functions  of  common  interest.  But  the  District  No.  3.  The  county  is  after 
county  has  back  of  it  through  most  of  all  a  unit  to  which  people  have  grown 
the  United  States  such  sturdy  tradi-  accustomed  and  to  which  in  many 
tions    that    there   is   little   hope   of  cases    they    are    sentimentally    at- 
erasing  it  from   the  administrative  tached.  If  it  can  somehow  be  made, 
map.  This  has  been  recognized  to  the  even  to  a  modest  degree,  a  satisfac- 
extent  of  making  the  county  in  many  tory  area  of  administration,  there  are 
States  the  unit  in  health  and  welfare  sound  practical  reasons  for  bending 
work,  in  education,  and  in  highway  our  efforts  in  that  direction.  A  county 
administration.  About  one-sixth  of  government  reformed  along  the  lines 
all  counties  now  have  full-time  health  which  are  generally  being  followed 
officers  and  a  considerable  number  and  subjected  to  reasonable  super- 
are  developing,  in  cooperation  with  vision  by  the  State  with  regard  to 
the    United    States    Public    Health  those  matters  in  which  it  acts  as  a 
Service,     satisfactory     health     pro-  State  agent  would,  in  most  of  the 
grammes.  A  large  number  of  counties  country,   be  an   acceptable  unit  of 
now  maintain  libraries  and  hospitals  local  government, 
and  in  some  States  they  are  permitted  About  all  this  there  is,  it  is  to  be 
to  carry  out  county  planning  projects,  hoped,  no  air  of  Utopian  planning, 
The  county  is  very  definitely  growing  no  mere  wishful  thinking.  One  can 
rather   than   decreasing   in   its   im-  only  feel  after  studying  the  field  as 
portance.  Taine  felt  after  a  lifetime  devoted  to 
Where  the  county  has  become  the  modern  history  —  that  it  is  all  very 
recognized  unit  for  the  administra-  complicated.  The  professor  and  the 
tion  of  a  function  such  as  health  and  laborer  whose  capabilities  Jefferson 
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often  compared  are  equally  incom-  some    adaptation    of    the    Federal 

petent  to  set  things  right  by  simple  principle  of  government  to  the  new 

formula.  Wisdom  urges  that  we  keep  area.  It  is  altogether  possible  that  a 

our  feet  on  the  ground  and  history  major  contribution  to  the  breaking 

dictates  our  building  upon  what  we  down   of  the   more   selfish   sort   of 

have.  The  road  to  good  local  admin-  localism  will  be  made  by  the  progress 

istration  is  littered  with  the  flinty  of  regional  planning  efforts.  Success 

boulders  of  an  eroded  past  and  beset  in  this  field  will  not  only  add  to  the 

by  the  Robin   Hoods   of  the   law.  amenities  of  both  urban  and  rural 

Enormous  labor  is  needed  to  get  over  life   but  will   also   subtly   create   a 

the  one,  and  endless  circumspection  larger  loyalty  than  that  which  now 

to  outwit  the  other.  But  something  centres  about  the  town  pump  and  the 

can  be  done  and  some  is  being  done,  village    boss.    The    preservation    of 

During  the  next  generation  we  may  democratic  control  over  administra- 

confidently  look  for  much  successful  tion  in  large  areas  is  dependent  upon 

experimentation  with  regional  gov-  the  growth  of  such  a  new  loyalty, 

ernment  in  the  neighborhood  of  large  For  rural  districts  we  may  pin  our 

cities,  as  local  boundaries  lose  their  faith  to  rehabilitated  county  govern- 

significance  and  a  regional  conscious-  ment.   Some  functional  reorganiza- 

ness  takes  the  place  of  the  feeling  for  tion  will  take  place  where  existing 

the  neighborhood.  City-county  con-  counties  are  small  and  poor,  and  the 

solidation  has  passed  beyond  the  ex-  share  of  the  State  in  administration 

perimental  stage,  and  though  it  is  will  increase,  but  the  public  is  alive 

beset  by  legal  and  constitutional  dif-  to  the  defects  of  the  unregenerated 

ficulties,  we  may  expect  a  good  deal  county,   and   the   demand   for   effi- 

of  progress  here  also.  The  answer  to  ciency  in  technical  functions  is  driving 

the  suspicion  of  extra-metropolitan  into  limbo  the  old  practices  and  the 

populations  is  likely  to  be  found  in  old  leaders. 


HE  ITTERARY  JANDSCAPE 


h 


rMAY  be  safely 
enough  pre 
dicted  that  by 
the  time  this  article 
is  in  print  there  will 
be  several  books  un 
der  way  on  foreign 
exchange,  and  more 
especially  on  the 
gold  standard,  the 
latter  a  subject  of 
the  most  remote  and 
seemingly  quite  aca 
demic  interest  to  the 
masses  of  population  in  civilized 
nations  until  recent  weeks.  We  are 
at  this  moment  definitely  gold- 
conscious;  we  realize  that  our  eco 
nomic  troubles  can  not  be  cured  until 
something  is  done  about  the  gold 
situation,  until,  in  fact,  there  can  be 
a  transfusion  from  our  bursting 
veins  to  those  of  more  anemic  na 
tions.  How  did  it  happen  that  be 
tween  1913  and  1931,  America's 
gold  supply  rose  from  a  mere  23.1 
per  cent  of  the  world's  hoard  to 
42.7  per  cent?  Happily  we  do  not 
have  to  wait  for  the  books  mentioned 
above  to  find  out,  nor  to  discover 
what  is  likely  to  happen  to  us  and 
the  world  unless  we  mend  our  ways. 
James  Harvey  Rogers'  America 
Weigbs  Her  Gold  (Yale  University 
Press,  $2.50)  may  be  purchased  in 
any  book  store,  and  it  will  furnish  the 
ordinarily  intelligent  reader  whose 
notions  of  economic  principles  are 
most  elementary  with  an  under- 


HERSCHEL  BRICKELL 


standable  picture  of 
the  present  situa 
tion.  Professor 
Rogers  is  of  the 
opinion  that  every 
thing  which  has 
come  to  pass  might 
and  should  have 
been  foreseen;  that 
is  to  say,  the  turn 
of  events  which 
made  this  country 
and  France  the 
world's  bankers  did 
not  come  suddenly,  but  was  the  re 
sult  of  stupid  policies  such  as  our 
own  high  tariffs  and  the  insistence 
of  the  collection  of  reparations  im 
possible  in  size  unless  the  nations 
expecting  the  money  had  used  all 
their  efforts  to  help  Germany  earn 
the  necessary  amounts. 

Granting  that  his  premises  are 
true  —  the  Landscaper  is  in  no 
position  to  argue  the  matter  —  it  is 
certainly  not  an  edifying  picture 
that  is  painted  by  Professor  Rogers. 
If  it  were  at  all  necessary  to  hunt 
for  material  to  justify  a  pessimistic 
outlook  upon  the  word's  future, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  dis 
covering  it  in  America  Weighs  Her 
Gold.  The  underlying  truth  is  that 
the  great  nations  of  the  world  have 
acted  as  if  there  were  no  such 
things  as  economic  principles;  they 
have  done  very  little  to  give  any 
one  confidence  in  their  ability  to 
preserve  the  complicated  financial 
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structure  of  the  modern  world.  But 
this  is  borrowing  trouble,  and  there 
ought  to  be  sufficient  on  hand  for 
everybody  just  now  without  looking 
too  far  into  the  future.  The  point 
is  that  Professor  Rogers  has  written 
a  clear  and  simple  book  that  should 
help  the  orientation  of  a  large  num 
ber  of  people.  There  seems  little 
enough  hope  that  we  shall  find  a 
way  out  of  the  depression  until  the 
whole  question  of  foreign  trade  is 
threshed  out,  unless  we  are  going 
back  to  what  they  are  calling  "pot- 
licker  prosperity"  down  in  Arkansas. 
One  hears  that  old  smokehouses  that 
had  been  converted  into  garages 
have  become  smokehouses  again, 
and  that  the  pungent  smell  of 
hickory  smoke  has  taken  the  place  of 
gasoline  fumes,  while  the  completely 
moneyless  farmers  have  nothing 
to  eat  except  fried  chicken,  home- 
cured  meats,  every  kind  of  vegetable, 
cornbread  and  preserves,  and  noth 
ing  to  drink  except  fresh  buttermilk 
and  corn  liquor  .  .  .  There  is  very 
little  reason  for  these  people  to  read 
Professor  Rogers'  book. 

Trouble  in  the  £ast 

ONE  suspects,  too,  that  before 
long  we  shall  have  a  flood  of 
books  on  the  Sino-Japanese  question, 
at  this  moment  the  one  disturbing 
factor  in  the  field  of  world  politics, 
since  virtually  all  other  countries 
are  feeling  too  poverty-stricken  to 
rattle  the  sabre,  and  certainly  too 
poor  to  undertake  to  seize  large 
chunks  of  their  neighbors'  territory. 
Like  the  question  of  the  gold  supply, 
the  Manchurian  problem  is  not  at 
all  new;  in  fact,  Manchuria  has  been 
marked  as  a  danger  spot  on  the  map 
of  every  good  internationalist  for 


several  years  at  least.  Just  now,  the 
only  book  on  China  at  hand  is 
Thomas  F.  Millard's  excellent  The 
End  of  Extra-Territoriality  in  China , 
published  by  the  A.  B.  C.  Press  in 
Shanghai.  The  Chinese  made  a  long 
stride  toward  freedom  when  they 
rid  themselves  of  extra-territoriality, 
foisted  upon  them  so  cold-bloodedly 
by  the  civilized  nations,  the  ma 
jority  of  whom  were  sending  in  mis 
sionaries  at  the  same  time.  But  on 
the  larger  question  of  world  peace, 
there  are  two  good  books  —  good 
in  the  sense  of  being  intelligently 
written,  but  without  any  very  new 
suggestions  to  offer  for  keeping  na 
tions  from  each  other's  throats  — 
and  out  of  each  other's  pockets. 
They  That  Take  the  Sword  by  Esme 
Wingfield-Stratford  (Morrow,  $4)  is 
an  earnest  and  comprehensive  study 
of  war  and  what  can  be  done  to  pre 
vent  it.  The  author  has  written 
Those  Earnest  Victorians  and  A 
History  of  British  Civilization;  these 
titles  are  mentioned  as  an  earnest 
of  his  importance.  He  is  not  just 
another  pacifist,  writing  wistfully 
about  the  blessings  of  peace.  Goose 
Steps  to  Peace  by  Jonathan  Mitchell 
(Little,  Brown,  $2.50)  is  a  news 
paper  correspondent's  look  at  the 
world  today  and  a  discussion  of  the 
sore  spots,  including  Manchuria.  He 
believes  there  are  sufficient  peace- 
loving  Americans  to  force  their 
President  to  lead  the  world  into 
ways  of  peace.  The  Landscaper  is 
frankly  doubtful  that  this  is  the  case. 
The  Manchurian  question  will  serve 
as  an  interesting  test  of  our  power 
in  this  regard,  however.  What  shall 
we  do  if  the  Japanese  do  not  sur 
render  the  territory  they  covet? 
Will  the  mobilization  of  world- 
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opinion  be  sufficient  to  keep  a  great 
nation  from  going  ahead  with  the 
realization  of  its  "manifest  des 
tiny"?  If  so,  it  will  be  the  first 
major  victory  for  moral  pressure 
and  a  new  chapter  of  history  will 
be  started.  But  whether  one  agrees 
with  Mr.  Mitchell  or  not  he  has 
written  a  well-informed  and  timely 
book. 

This  Country  and  That 

EST  month  the  Landscaper  wrote 
with  somewhat  unrestrained  en 
thusiasm  of  Stuart  Chase's  book  on 
Mexico,  which  he  still  considers  an 
unusually  readable  volume.  But  pon 
dering  the  whole  question  of  this 
comparison  of  cultures  —  and  the 
train  of  thought  was  set  in  motion  by 
reading  Simeon  Strunsky's  delightful 
The  Rediscovery  of  Jones:  Studies  in 
the  Obvious  (Little,  Brown,  $2)  — 
there  came  the  belief  that  fairness 
in  such  comparisons  was  of  all 
things  the  most  difficult  to  attain. 
While  all  this  heavy  thinking  was 
going  on,  an  English  friend  arrived 
from  London  on  a  bright  October 
day,  blue  sky,  clear  air,  and  hot 
sun  .  .  .  After  three  days  of  holiday- 
making,  he  announced  that  he  would 
rather  live  in  New  York  than  any 
city  in  the  world,  and  he  knows  most 
of  them  from  Leningrad  to  Mel 
bourne.  Then  he  went  with  the 
Landscaper  on  another  day  of  the 
same  general  variety  for  a  tour  of 
the  New  England  countryside,  and 
wondered  audibly  and  repeatedly 
why  we  Americans  came  to  Europe 
to  find  peace  and  beauty  and  dignity, 
or  whatever  else  it  was  we  said  we 
were  seeking.  Remembering  that  a 
brilliant  young  Spanish  architect 
had  nearly  leaped  from  a  speeding 


automobile  when  all  the  calm  loveli 
ness  of  Ridgefield,  Connecticut,  sud 
denly  burst  upon  him,  and  that  he 
had  sworn  he  was  going  straight 
home  to  build  a  New  England 
cottage  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the 
Landscaper  decided,  with  all  this 
help,  that  there  could  be  no  detached 
judgment  of  a  country,  or  a  people. 
Of  course,  the  catch  in  Mr.  Chase's 
book,  which  glorifies  a  handicraft 
civilization,  is  that  Mr.  Chase  saw 
this  civilization  from  the  outside,  and 
probably  did  not  discover  its  dis 
advantages.  Even  in  theLandscaper's 
terrestrial  paradise  of  Mallorca,  a 
contractor  who  seemed  to  have 
everything  any  one  could  want, 
including  a  job  of  work  that  would 
last  him  two  years  —  building  one 
story  on  a  small  building  —  com 
plained  that  he  could  not  keep  his 
wife  away  from  the  movies  .  .  . 


^American  Darned  Jones 

MR.  STRUNSKY'S  book  is  about  an 
average  American  by  the  name 
of  Jones,  who  is  not  anything  like  so 
bad  a  fellow  as  the  Lewises  and  the 
Menckens  have  been  trying  to  make 
us  believe,  or,  at  least,  so  says  Mr. 
Strunsky.  This  reader  is  not  fully 
convinced  by  Mr.  Strunsky  that  all 
is  well  with  Jones,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  as  a  counter-blast  to 
much  of  the  stupid  criticism  of  this 
country  and  its  civilization  that  has 
filled  magazines  and  books  for  the 
past  decade,  his  book  is  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  all  thinking  Ameri 
cans.  The  book  is  done  with  skill  and 
subtlety,  and  is  filled  with  the  right 
kind  of  spoofing  of  the  intelligentsia. 
Flag-waving,  except  by  real  estate 
men  and  politicians,  is  so  rare  in  this 
country  that  we  should  all  enjoy  the 
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spectacle,    although,    as    has    been  lished   on    the   early    days    of  this 

indicated,   there   remains   a   chance  country,  particularly  of  the  West, 

that  Mr.  Strunsky  is  over-en thusias-  Having  come  very  definitely  to  the 

tic  about  Jones.  Of  course  when  he  end  of  our   frontiers,   we   are  now 

resorts  to  the  tu  quoque  argument,  as  setting  about  the  study  of  the  period 

he  does  frequently,  the  Landscaper  when    we   suddenly   shot    across    a 

is  right  with  him;  that  is  to  say,  continent,  coming  bang  up  against 

when  he  replies  to  the  charge  that  the  Pacific  before  we  had  stopped, 

American  tourists  are  awful,  so  are  and  evolving  a  civilization  —  a  cul- 

English  tourists  and  French  tourists  ture,  the  sociologists  would  call  it  — 

and  German  tourists,  there  is  noth-  that  has  left  its  stamp  still  strong 

ing  to  do  but  cheer.  One  wonders  on  the  nation.  An  excellent  example 

which  tourists  are  really  the  most  of  this  type  of  book  is  Forty  Niners 

awful  .  .  .  This  observer  would  di-  by  Archer   Butler  Hulbert   (Little, 

vide  the  prize  between  the  Germans  Brown-The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press, 

and  the  English.  $3-5o)>  awarded  a  prize  of  $5,000  by 

A  well-tempered   and   reasonable  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Here  is   the 

book  on  the  other  side  of  the  question  full  and  comprehensive  chronicle  of 

—  that  is,  a  criticism  of  this  coun-  the  California  trail,  with  many  illus- 
try  and  what  it  seems  to  stand  for  trations,  including  a  wealth  of  con- 

—  is   Reflections   of  a  Resident  Ex-  temporary  cartoons,  The  Early  Far 
Patriate     by     Gerald     Chittenden  West  by  W.  J.  Ghent  (Longmans, 
(Longmans,  Green,  $1.50).  Mr.  Chit-  Green,  $3.50),  a  recognized  authority 
tenden    is    an   American   who   pre-  in  the  field,  tells  the  story  of  W7estern 
fers  to  live  in  France,  and  to  call  America  from  the  first  Spaniard  to 
himself  "non-competitive."  There  is  the  admission  of  California  into  the 
the  farthest  gap  imaginable  between  Union  in  1850. 

his  judicial  manner  and  the  ordinary  Then  there  is  Wyatt  Earp:  Fron- 

attitude  of  the  smart  young  things  tier  Marshal,  which  we   shall    bor- 

who  find  life  in  all  its  richness  and  row     from     the     biography     shelf, 

freedom  at  the  Cafe  du  Dome;  Mr.  because  its   background  is  so  well 

Strunsky  might  not  agree  with  him  done  and  so   characteristic  of   the 

at  all,  but  the  Landscaper  is  willing  old   West.   Stuart  N.   Lake  is   the 

to  wager  he  could  read  Mr.  Chitten-  author  of  this  excellent  book,  which 

den's  book  without  any  more  than  is  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  at 

a   desire    to    debate    the    questions  $3.50.  Dodge  City,  Deadwood,  and 

raised,    knowing    that    the    debate  Tombstone  are  three  of  the  places 

would  be  conducted  in  a  gentlemanly  that  appear  in  it  most  often.  Earp 

fashion.  himself  was  a  magnificent  figure  of  a 

frontier  American.   He  could  have 

tAbout  Our  Tast  and  wouid  have  with  pleasure  licked 
LNE  of  the  most  characteristic  a  whole  city  full  of  modern  gang- 
current  trends  in  American  sters;  look  at  his  face  when  he  was 
literature,  often  mentioned  here,  is  past  eighty,  and  then  turn  to  the 
the  astonishing  number  and  variety  countenance  of  Mr.  Capone.  Whither 
of  books  now  being  written  and  pub-  are  we  drifting? 
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tn           ^  significant  ones,  and  let  the  marginal 

Our  Vrown  brothers  choices  take  their  natural  place  £  the 

Ar  UNUSUALLY  interesting  volume  end  of  the  procession.  Evelyn  Scott's 

on   a  contemporary  American  very  long  two-volume  work,  A  Cal- 

problem    is    Edwin    R.     Embree's  endar  of  Sin  (Cape  and  Smith,  $5), 

Brown  America  (Viking  Press,  $2.50),  deserves  a  place  well  toward  the  top 

which  deals  with  the  Negroes  of  this  of  the  list.  Its  length  has  kept  the 

country,  of  whom   there  are  some  Landscaper  from  reading  every  page 

twelve  millions  at  present.  It  is  Mr.  but  the  sampling  indicates  that  it  is 

Embree's  theory  that  a  new  race  is  a  much  more  closely  integrated  piece 

being  evolved  in  this  country,  with  of  work  than  The  Wave,  and  that  in 

mixed  African,   Indian,   and  white  telling  of  the  loves  of  many  people 

blood,   and  that  it  will  eventually  against  the  shifting  backgrounds  of 

find  a  satisfactory  place  in  our  midst,  various  periods   and  places  in  our 

Mr.  Embree  is  executive  secretary  of  history,   Mrs.   Scott  has  written   a 

the  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund,  and  in  a  novel  of  real  importance.  Important, 

position  therefore  to  know  something  too,  and  a  safe  recommendation  be- 

of  his  subject.  His  book  is  also  a  plea  cause  of  its  solid  qualities,  is  Knut 

for   racial    tolerance,    and   contains  Hamsun's  August  (Coward-McCann, 

much  heartening  information  about  $3),  a  long  novel  that  follows  Vaga- 

improved     relations     between     the  bonds,  from  which  August  will  un- 

races,  especially  in  the  South,  where  doubtedly  be  remembered.  The  new 

economic   considerations   have   had  book  tells  of  August's  return  to  the 

much  to  do  in  the  past  few  years  with  little  Norwegian  village  of  Polden, 

helping  the  status  of  the  Negro.  The  which  he  promptly  tries  to  develop 

American  Negro  is  a  person  of  mixed  into  a  modern  industrial  town,  and 

blood,  even  when  he  is  black,  as  Mr.  in  which  he  has  many  adventures. 

Embree  points  out,  since  slaves  from  Merle  Colby's  All  Te  People  (Viking 

different  tribes  in  Africa  began  to  Press,  $2.50)  is  perhaps  less  a  novel 

mix  as  soon  as  they  reached  these  than  an  antiquarian's  catalogue,  but 

shores,  something  they  would  never  it  is  a  solid  piece  of  work,  done  with 

have  done  at  home.  great   care   and   thoroughness,   and 

The  American  section  of  the  Land-  presenting    an    endless    number    of 

scape  can  not  be  closed  without  at  pictures  of  life  in  the  West  during 

least  a  mention  of  the  fact  that  there  pioneer  times.  It  will  stand  up  to 

is  now  available  a  one- volume  edition  re-reading.  Then  there  is  a  re-issue 

of  Lincoln  Steffens  Autobiography  at  of  Geoffrey  Dennis's  admirable  novel 

$3.75.  Harcourt,  Brace  are  the  pub-  of  several  seasons  past,  Mary  Lee, 

lishers  of  this  truly  remarkable  book,  which    Simon    and    Schuster    have 

brought  out  with  an  introduction  by 

Tlenty  of  Fiction,  as  Ever  Clifton  Fadiman  at  $2.50,  and  which 

rrpHERE  are  just  as  many  novels  really  ought  to  be  read  in  case  you 

JL  around  as  usual  this  month,  and  have   missed   it    before,    and   most 

a  good  many  that  in  ordinary  times  people  have.   In  its   two   trials  for 

would  warrant  buying.  Suppose  we  American   favor,   it  has   found  few 

start  with  a  few  of  the  important  and  friends,  although  those  it  has  made 
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have  been  staunch.  Dennis  is  a  strik-  hart,  $2)  is  the  book  in  question,  at 

ing  example  of  a  writer  the  excellence  this  moment  established  as  a  nation- 

of  whose  work  and  whose  rewards  wide  best-seller,  and  likely  to  find 

bear  no  relation  to  each  other.  readers  reaching  into  the  hundreds 

of  thousands.  It  is  the  story  of  the 

Other  good  ^(oyels  rise  of  a  beautiful  woman,  who  uses 

VERY  nearly  in  this  first  class  are  her  good  looks  to  help  her  up  the 
such  brilliant  books  as  Arnot  ladder,  a  cold-blooded  hussy,  por- 
Robertson's  Four  Frightened  People  trayed  relentlessly  by  the  clever 
(Doubleday,  Doran,  $2.50),  the  third  Miss  Brush.  It  is  pretty  nearly  sure- 
novel  by  a  young  woman  whose  work  fire  stufT,  but  not  quite,  because  here 
has  been  consistently  good  thus  far.  and  there  a  reader  who  knows  his 
She  has  set  this  book  in  the  Malay  way  about  will  mind  the  slickness  of 
jungle,  and  placed  her  characters  in  a  Miss  Brush's  technique,  and  will 
situation  designed  to  bring  out  the  realize  that  there  is  an  artistic  gap 
best  and  the  worst.  She  is  hard-  many  miles  wide  between  the  best  of 
boiled,  but  unfailingly  intelligent,  her  short  stories  and  her  novels.  She 
and  readers  who  are  pleased  rather  undeniably  has  her  qualities,  but 
than  otherwise  to  find  sentiment  they  are  not  the  qualities  of  a  writer 
missing  from  their  fiction  will  like  of  fiction  that  will  live  beyond  the 
this  book.  At  the  other  pole,  but  a  moment.  Miss  Brush  deserves  a  bow, 
good,  sound  piece  of  work,  and  one  of  however,  for  refraining  from  calling 
the  best  of  all  the  war-novels,  is  her  novel  Red-Headed  Virgin.  This 
Katrin  Becomes  a  Soldier  by  Adrienne  is,  as  the  Landscaper  has  observed 
Thomas  (Little,  Brown,  $2.50),  before,  the  Year  of  the  Virgin  in 
which  is  the  story  of  five  years  of  American  fiction,  in  titles,  at  least, 
war-time  in  the  life  of  a  girl  of 

Alsace,  a  book  of  rare  tenderness  and  Thu  One  Qost  a  Job 

understanding.  For  those  who  enjoy  ripHERE  are  a  number  of  "regional 

novels  of  English  country  life,  es-  JL  novels"    on    hand    that    merit 

pecially   the  really  well-done  ones,  mention,  one  of  them  having  caused 

there    is    Ruth    Manning-Sanders'  its  author  to  lose  his  job  at  Louisiana 

"The  Growing  Trees  (Morrow,  $2.50),  State  University.  This  is  Cane  Juice 

Mrs.    Manning-Sanders   having    al-  by    John    Earle    Uhler    (Century, 

ready  presented  us  with  The  Crochet  $2.50),  a  novel  of  a  Louisiana  lad 

Woman.  Her  new  book  is  primarily  a  from    the    Cajun    country    and   his 

novel  of  the  tragi-comedy  of  young  adventures  at  the  State  University, 

love;   it   has   beauty   of  style   and  and  of  his  eventual  success  as  the 

plenty  of  quiet  wisdom.  hero  of  the  revived  sugar  industry. 

Perhaps  the  next  piece  of  fiction  Perhaps  Professor  Uhler  forgot  that 

deserved  a  place  among  the  sure-  George  Washington  Cable  was  exiled 

things,    although    the    three    books  from   Louisiana   for  what   he   once 

reserved  for  that  honor  will  stand  wrote  about  the  Creoles;  apparently 

more  than  one  reading,  while  this  one  the  State  is  still  not  in  a  mood  for 

will    not.    Katherine    Brush's    Red-  criticism,  although  outsiders  will  be 

Headed  Woman   (Farrar  and  Rine-  hard  put  to  it   to  understand   the 
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agitation.  Outsiders  usually  have 
very  little  appreciation  of  these  fine 
points  of  local  pride.  Cane  Juice  is, 
on  several  counts,  a  readable  novel, 
and  the  university  might  have  had 
cause  in  time  to  be  proud  of  its 
author.  Some  Go  Up  by  Samuel 
Tupper,  Jr.  (McBride,  $2.50)  is 
another  novel  of  the  Southern  scene, 
in  which  the  reader  follows  the  for 
tunes  of  two  families,  one  on  its  way 
up,  the  other  down.  A  bank  crash 
plays  an  important  part.  We  shall 
have  more  novels  of  bank  crashes; 
what  Wall  Street  calls  "ironing  out 
the  weak  spots  in  the  banking  sys 
tem"  is  packed  chock-full  of  drama, 
as  any  one  knows  who  has  been  in  a 
small  town  when  the  fatal  notice  ap 
peared  on  the  doors  of  some  trusted 
institution  and  watched  its  effects  in 
terms  of  human  life.  Perhaps  Will 
James'  new  book  belongs  with  these 
novels,  but  no  matter  where  one 
puts  Big  Enough  (Scribner,  $2.50), 
which  is  the  story  of  a  boy  and  a 
horse  who  grew  up  together,  with 
illustrations  by  the  author,  it  is  a 
rattling  good  yarn.  Mr.  James  can 
draw  a  bronc  as  well  as  ever,  if  not 
better  than  ever,  and  he  has  done  a 
fine  story  of  the  vanishing  West  as 
well. 


Cjood  Fiction 

other  recent  novels  that  are 
JL  worth  reading  are  a  recent  Book 
League  choice,  R.  E.  Spencer's  The 
Lady  Who  Came  to  Stay  (Knopf, 
$2.50),  and  Ice  in  Egypt  by  A.  M. 
MacCrindle  (Morrow,  $2.50).  The 
first  is  a  first  novel,  and  the  tale  of 
the  deathless  antagonism  among 
four  sisters,  their  visitor  —  The  Lady 
Who  Came  to  Stay  —  and  her 
daughter,  a  child  of  unusual  beauty, 


whose  lover  figures  later.  This  is  the 
revelation  of  a  fine  talent.  Ice  in 
Egypt  is  a  story  of  every-day  life  in 
Egypt,  color,  smells,  humor,  and  all, 
a  novel  that  is  sure  to  appeal  to  those 
who  have  a  liking  for  life  in  far-away 
places.  Two  volumes  of  short  stories 
need  to  be  mentioned  before  we  pass 
on  to  more  serious  matters.  These 
are  William  Faulkner's  These  Thir 
teen  (Cape  and  Smith,  $2.50),  the 
first  collection  of  shorter  pieces  by 
this  talented  young  novelist;  and 
Donald  Corley's  The  Haunted  Jester 
(McBride,  $2.50).  Mr.  Faulkner  is 
very  nearly  as  good  a  short  story 
writer  as  he  is  a  novelist,  and  while 
not  everything  in  this  volume  is  first- 
rate,  his  admirers  will  find  much 
to  be  happy  over.  Mr.  Corley  writes 
delicate  fantasy  about  the  people  of 
many  lands  in  rarely  beautiful  prose, 
and  at  his  best  is  very  good  indeed. 
There  are  some  jewels  in  this  col 
lection. 

One  of  the  Indispensable* 

PROBABLY  all  literate  Americans 
have  heard  by  this  time  of  Ellen 
Terry  and  Bernard  Shaw:  A  Cor 
respondence  (Putnam,  $5),  a  collec 
tion  of  letters  exchanged  by  these 
two  famous  people  a  good  many 
years  ago,  so  that  there  is  little  for 
the  Landscaper  to  do  except  to  say 
that  this  is  one  of  the  indispensable 
volumes  of  the  current  year's  literary 
production.  Mr.  Shaw  has  provided  a 
preface,  and  there  are  upward  of  two 
hundred  letters  from  each  of  the  two 
correspondents,  who  were  very  much 
in  love  with  each  other  over  a  period 
of  twenty-five  years.  Whatever  gaps 
occur  between  the  letters  have  been 
carefully  bridged  either  by  Mr. 
Shaw  or  by  Miss  Christopher  St. 
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John,  who  edited  the  correspondence,  scaper  never  tires  reading,  having 

and  who  collaborated  on  the  Terry  fallen  in  love  with  her  through  her 

memoirs  published  as  "The  Story  of  letters  a  number  of  years  ago;  Gusta- 

My    Life.    The    Landscaper's    high  vus  Adolphus:  The  Lion  of  the  North 

opinion  of  this  volume  has  very  little  by  Lieut-General  Sir  George  Mac- 

to  do  with  its  purely  sensational  ele-  Munn    (McBride,    $3.50),    a    solid 

ments;  the  letters  themselves  have  piece  of  work  about   the  savior  of 

intrinsic  value,  and  ought  to  give  Protestanism,  and  The  Life  of  Dos- 

pleasure  through  many  readings.  toevsky  by  E.  H.   Carr   (Houghton 

Biography  offers  its  usual  riches  Mifflin,  $3.50),  with  a  preface  by 

this    month,    and    while    there    are  Prince  D.  S.  Mirsky,  who  points  out 

somewhat  fewer  lives  of  the  famous  the  decline  of  interest  in  the  subject, 

being  published  at  present  than  was  and  pays  tribute  to  the  author  for 

the  case  a  year  or  two  ago,  the  qual-  taking  advantage  of  the  new  ma- 

ity,  by  the  same  token,  seems  to  be  terial  that  has  come  to  light  since  the 

higher.  Andre  Maurois'  Lyautey  (Ap-  earlier  lives  of  the  great  novelist  were 

pleton,    $3.50)    is    the    remarkable  written.  The  life  itself  is  full  of  dra- 

story  of  the  builder  of  the  French  matic  material,  and  Mr.  Carr's  book 

Colonial  Empire,  written  by  a  man  seems  likely  to  stand  as  definitive 

whose  skill  as  a  biographer  needs  no  for  years  to  come.  Interesting  as  an 

comment.    Maurois    calls    Lyautey  example   of  contemporary   Spanish 

"the  last  of  the  great  builders  of  writing   is    Mirror   of  a   Mage    by 

Empire,"  which  is  a  striking  charac-  Vicente  Huidoboro  (Houghton  Mif- 

terization  of  a  most  unusual  man.  flin,  $2.50),  a  tale  of  Cagliostro,  done 

His  lengthened  shadow  was  over  the  in  a  technique  that  owes  much  to 

Colonial    Exposition    in    Paris    this  the    movies,    too    much,    perhaps, 

year,   an  impressive  show,   the  in-  Seiior  Huidobro  has  also  written  the 

ternational  significance  of  which  one  story  of  the  Cid  in   Portrait  of  a 

could  hardly  overlook.  Paladin. 

This  hurried  survey  of  a  few  of  the 

Jtyes  of  literary  ^(len  important  current  biographies  leaves 

AroTHER  fine  biography  is  A  Sea-  only  a  small  amount  of  space  for  a 

son  in  Hell,  Jean  Marie  Carre's  few  more  books  that  deserve  reading, 

life    story    of    the    poet    Rimbaud  One  of  these  is   a  delightful  little 

(Macaulay,  $3).  Rimbaud  will  never  volume  from  England  called  The  Per- 

cease  to  fascinate  people;  the  story  /<*<:/ 7/0  j/w,  by  RoseHennikerHea  ton 

in  the  barest  outline  is  interesting.  (Button,  $2.50),  and  another  Psy- 

At  nineteen  Rimbaud's  work  as  a  chology:  Science  or  Superstition   by 

poet  was  done,  and  he  never  wrote  Dr.    Grace    Adams    (Covici-Friede, 

again.  His  friendship  with  Verlaine,  $2.50),  an  intelligent  survey  of  the 

his  adventures   in  Africa,   and   the  -isms    of   recent    years    against    an 

sadness  of  his  death  all  make  dra-  historical    background,    during    the 

matic  reading.  There  are  available  making  of  which  the  author  keeps  a 

also  temperamental  Jane  by  Grove  straight  face  except  for  an  occasional 

Wilson  (Washburn,  $2.50),  a  life  of  breakdown.  This  in  itself  is  certainly 

Jane  Carlyle,  about  whom  the  Land-  a  feat,  considering  the  subject. 
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